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FUNCTIONS 

THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  ARE  THREEFOLD 

1  TO  DEVELOP  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL  EMPLOYE 

2  TO  INCREASE  EFFICIENCY   IN   INDUSTRY 

3  TO  HAVE  THE  COURSES  IN  ESTABLISHED  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITU- 
TIONS MODIFIED  TO  MEET  MORE  FULLY  THE  NEEDS  OF  INDUSTRY 


ORGANIZATION   OF  SUBCOMMITTEES 

FOR    1919-1920 

The  Application  of  Psychological  Tests  and  Rating  Scales 

IN  Industry 

Dr.  H.  C.  Link,  Chairman,  United  States  Rubber  Company, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Duties: 

a.  To  show  what  specific  methods  and  tests  have  proven  of 
value. 

b.  To  state  the  psychological  bases  for  employment  tests,  as 
an  aid  to  their  further  extension  and  use,  and  to  include  a 
rating  scale. 

Employment 

Mr.  John  C.  Bower,  Chairman,  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Duties: 

To  show  the  complete  organization  of  an  employment  de- 
partment with  reference  to  training,  safety  and  health  ac- 
tivities and  the  relation  of  all  of  these  to  production, 
accounting,  and  marketing. 

Executive  Training 

Dr.  E.  B.  Gowin,  Chairman,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Duties: 

a.  To  continue  the  study  of  methods  for  selecting  and  train- 
ing men  for  executive  positions. 

b.  To  analyze  the  requirements  for  executive  leadership  and 
suggest  means  for  developing  such  qualities  in  employes. 

c.  To  make  an  intensive  study  of  the  value  of  company  con- 
ferences. 

Health  Education 

Dr.  F.  S.  Crum,  Chairman,  The  Prudential  Insurance  Company 
of  America,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Duties: 

a.  To  collect  further  data  as  to  the  chief  causes  of  industrial 
illness  and  their  prevention. 

b.  To  show  the  rational  limits  to  health  work  in  industrial 
establishments. 

'  c.    To   determine  the   relative   values   of   different   means   of 
health  and  safety  education. 


Job  Analysis 

Mr.  Harry  A.  Hopf,  Chairman,  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Duties: 

a.  To  show  successful  methods  and  what  they  have  accom- 
plished. 

b.  To  suggest  rational  methods  of  procedure  in  analyzing  jobs 
of  different  character. 

Labor  Turnover 
Mr.  L.  L.  Park,  Qiairman,  American  Locomotive  Company, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Duties: 

a.  To  study  the  causes  and  the  means  for  reducing  labor  turn- 
over. 

b.  To  analyze  the  disturbing  elements  in   industrial  employ- 
ment and  suggest  means  for  neutralizing  them. 

Office  Work  Training 

Miss  Harriet  F.  Baker,  Chairman,  The  New  York  Edison  Com- 
pany, New  York,  N.  Y. 

Duties: 

a.  To  show  the  results  of  representative  office  work  schools. 

b.  To  show  types  of  training  adapted  to  small  offices. 

c.  To  suggest  ways  for  developing  into  trainers  those  direct- 
ing office  workers. 

Profit  Sharing  and  Allied  Thrift  Plans 

Mr.  Harold  M.  Thurston,  Chairman,  Henry  L.  Doherty  &  Com- 
pany, New  York,  N.  Y. 

Duties: 

To  study  all  means  that  can  be  employed  by  a  corporation 
to  encourage  thrift. 

Public  Education 

Mr.  C.  E.  Shaw^  Chairman,  Dennison  Manufacturing  Company, 

Framingham,  Mass. 

Duties: 

To  determine  the  relative  merits  of  special  and  general 
training  in  the  Public  Schools  as  preparation  for  business 
life. 
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Skilled  and  Semi-Skilled  Labor 

Dr.  a.  J.  Beatty,  Chairman,  American  Rolling  Mill  Company, 
Middletown,  Ohio. 

Duties: 

To   recommend  a  program   for  the   developing  of   skilled 
and  semi-skilled  workers  other  than  through  apprenticeship. 

Technical  Training 

Mr.  G.  H.  Pfeif,  Chairman,  General  Electric  Company,  Schen- 
ectady, N.  Y. 

Duties: 

a.  To  suggest  a  practical  working  plan  for  a  committee  on 
Educational  Relations  with  colleges. 

b.  To  recommend  standard  forms  for  recording  the  qualifica- 
tions of  college  graduates. 

c.  To  suggest  plans  for  a  Centra]  Bureau  for  the  placing  of 
college  graduates  in  industry. 
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Trade  Apprenticeship 

Mr.  E.  E.  Sheldon,  General  Chairman,  R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons, 
Chicago,  111. 

Duties: 

a.  Some  sort  of  admonition  in  regard  to  keeping  up  of  stand- 
ards and  not  shortening  the  term  of  apprenticeship. 

b.  A  study  of  the  apprenticeship  laws  of  such  states  as  have 
formulated  laws. 

c.  The  recommendation  of  a  sound  system  for  the  teaching 
of  industrial  economics. 

Section  I — Manufacturing 

Mr.  R.  F.  Carey,  Chairman,  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Lester,  Pa. 

Duties: 

a.  To  study  the  problem  of  standardizing  apprentice  instruc- 
tion in  various  trades. 

b.  To  study  the  value  of  introducing  special  subjects  (other 
than  those  directly  related  to  the  trade)  into  the  school 
program. 

c.  To  show  the  relative  merits  of  instruction  with  and  with- 
out a  training  room. 


Section  II — Steal  and  Iron  and  Plant  Maintenance 

Mr.  C.  E.  Strait,  Chairman,  American  Rolling  Mill  Company; 
Middletown,  Ohio. 

Duties: 

a.  To  describe  successful  apprentice  courses  in  various  indus- 
tries. 

b.  To  study  the  problem  of  apprenticeship  in  smaller  shop 
units  and  plants. 

Unskilled  Labor  and  Americanization 

Mr.  J.  !l^.  Banks,  Chairman,  The  American  Bridge  Company, 
Ambridge,  Pa. 

Duties: 

a.  To  determine  the  feasibility  of  using  English  exclusively 
in  industrial  plants. 

b.  To  investigate  the  desirability  of  citizenship  as  a  basis 
for  employment  or  promotion. 

c.  To  determine  further  the  actual  results  of  Americaniza- 
tion work  among  corporations. 

d.  To  make  clear  definition  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  Amer- 
icanization. 

e.  To  make  a  digest  of  the  work  of  large  corporations  along 
these  lines. 

f.  A  suggestion  of  the  possibility  of  testing  the  results  of 
efforts  along  these  lines  by  a  comparison  of  two  selected 
groups,  the  one  with,  the  other  without,  help  along  the 
path  of  Americanization. 
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CLASS  "A"   MEMBERSHIP 

OF 

THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION   OF 
CORPORATION   SCHOOLS 

Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc A.  F.  Pickernell 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

AcHESON  Graphite  Company Orrin  E.  Dunlap 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

American  Bridge  Company  .' J.  E.  Banks 

Ambridge,  Pa. 

American  Hard  Rubber  Company  S.  H.  Renton 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Locomotive  Company L.  L.  Park 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

The  American  Rolling  Mill  Company  Charles  R.  Hook 

Middletown,  Ohio 

American  Sales  Book  Company,  Ltd Walter  Greig 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company  John  A.  Hunter 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company K.  W.  Waterson 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Tube  &  Stamping  Company E.  C.  Mayo 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

American  Woolen  Company   John  Bovingdon 

Boston,  Mass. 

Armour  &  Company  W.  S.  MacArthur 

Chicago,  111. 

The  Atlantic  Refining  Company  John  D.  Gill 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Pennsylvania  , P.  C.  Staples 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Berger  Manufacturing  Company   J.  H.  Wilson 

Canton,  Ohio 

The  Bilton  Machine  Tool  Company  C.  E.  Bilton 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 
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S.  F.  Bowser  &  Comi^any,  Inc R.  L.  Heaton 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Bridgeport  Brass  Company Robert  H.  Booth 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Brighton  Mills  H.  V.  R.  Scheel 

Passaic,  N.  J. 

Brooklyn  Edison  Company,  Inc W.  N.  Fenninger 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Bullard  Machine  Tool  Company .S.  H.  Bullard 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company  F.  H.  Dodge 

Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  M.  Byers  Company  C.  L.  Jamison 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Carnegie  Steel  Company  John  McLeod 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Chase  National  Bank Robert  G.  Rodkey 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Cheney  Brothers C.  C.  Burlingame 

South  Manchester,  Conn. 

The  Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  Company  Fred.  A.  Geier 

(Oakley)   Cincinnati,  Ohio 

The  Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron  Company  W.  H.  Moulton 

Ishpeming,  Mich. 

Columbia  Steel  &  Shafting  Company Edward  L.  Parker 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Commonwealth  Edison  Company Fred  R.  Jenkins 

Chicago,  111. 

Commonwealth  Steel  Company  Arthur  T.  Morey 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Consolidated  Gas  Company  of  New  York  C.  R.  Lammert 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

CosDEN  &  Company C.  H.  Fenstermacher 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

The  Curtis  Companies,  Inc CD.  Perrin 

Clinton,  Iowa 

Dennison  Manufacturing  Company  C.  E.  Shaw 

Framingham,  Mass. 

Detroit  Gear  &  Machine  Company A.  W.  Copland 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Dodge  Manufacturing  Company  M.  W.  Mix 

Mishawaka,  Ind. 

Henry  L.  Doherty  &  Company L.  F.  Fuld 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Company T.  £.  Donnelley 

Chicago^  111. 

The  Dow  Chemical  Company L.  G.  Mokell 

Midland,  Mich. 

E.  I.  DUPONT  DeNeMOURS  &  COMPANY F.  O.  WhITLOCK 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Durham  Hosiery  Mills Mrs.  W.  W.  Shaw 

Durham,  N.  C. 

Eastern  Manufacturing  Company  Miss  R.  L.  Searles 

South  Brewer,  Me. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company  P.  W.  Turn^ 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Elliott-Fisher  Company  W.  R.  Busch 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society F.  P.  Pitzer 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Farmers'  Loan  &  Trust  Company  E.  S.  Marston 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago Miss  Anne  Durham 

Chicago,  111. 

Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  Harry  A.  Hopf 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Company H.  T.  Martin 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

Ford  Motor  Company  F.  E.  Searle 

Detroit,  Mich. 

General  Electric  Company  H.  G.  Reist 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

General  Motors  Corporation  H.  H.  Rice 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Goodman  Manufacturing  Company A.  B.  Benedict 

Chicago,  111. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company B.  N.  Rohrer 

Akron,  Ohio 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Company Paul  C.  Holter 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Graton  &  Knight  Manufacturing  Company.  .  .Christopher  Scaife 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Habirshaw  Electric  Cable  Company  J.  W.  Shreve 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company Howard  Heinz 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
George  A.  Hormel  &  Company  Jay  C.  Hormel 

Austin,  Minn. 
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The  Joseph  Horne  Company H.  M.  Phifer 

Pittsburgh,  Pau 

Hyatt  Bearings  Division,  General  Motors  G)rporation..H.  £.  K'Burg 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ilunois  Steel  Company T.  W.  Robinson 

Chicago^  111. 

Robert  H.  Ingersoll  &  Brother Miss  Dorrit  Osann 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  New  Jersey G.  A.  Rannky 

Chicago^  111. 

Jones  &  Baker Wiixlam  R.  Jones 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company A.  L.  McLaughlin 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Kaufman N  Department  Stores,  Inc Edgar  J.  Kaufman 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Andrew  H.  Kellogg  Company  James  S.  Hedges 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Kops  Brothers  Waldemar  Kops 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

S.  S.  Kresge  Company Frank  J.  Campbell 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Larkin  ^mpany William  R.  Heath 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Lincoln.  National  Life  Insurance  Company... Franklin  B.  Mead 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

The  Liquid  Carbonic  Company Edwin  M.  Robinson 

Chicago^  111. 

John  Lucas  &  Company,  Inc Alfred  V.  Bowen 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

William  H.  Luden ^ A.  N.  Bodey 

Reading,  Pa. 

Luken  Steel  Company Charles  L.  Huston 

Coatesville,  Pa. 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Company A.  S.  Donaldson 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  Maddock's  Sons  Company O.  C.  Short 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

Marshall  Wells  Company W.  F.  Arndt 

Duluth,  Minn. 

The  Merchants'  Loan  &  Trust  Company C.  E.  Estes 

Chicago,  111. 

Mesta  Machine  Company  E.  J.  Harris 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Metbofolitan  Life  Insurance  Company Lee  K.  Frankel 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Company  F.  E,  Weakly 

Chicago,  111. 

The  Mountain  States  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company 

Robert  B.  Bonney 
Denver,  Colo. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company  H.  G.  Carnell 

Dayton,  Ohio 

National  Tube  Company  Taylor  Allerdice 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  New  England  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company 

Thomas  J.  Feeney 
Boston,  Mass. 

The  New  York  Edison  Company  Arthur  Wiluams 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Telephone  Company H.  W.  Casler 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Nordyke  &  Marmon  Company Hal  L.  Purdy 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

North  Tonawanda  Musical  Instrument  Works S.  C.  Woodruff 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

The  Nunnally  Company  W.  F.  Ison 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Oneida  Community,  Ltd A.  M.  Kinsley 

Oneida,  N.  Y. 

Otis  Elevator  Company  John  C.  Knapp 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

t 

Packard  Motor  Car  Company  F.  L.  Jandron 

Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  J.  H.  Yoder 

Altoona,  Pa. 

The  Peoples  Gas  Light  &  Coke  Company E.  O.  Norman 

Chicago,  111. 

Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Company  R.  R.  Ray 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ph(enix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  C.  E.  Johnston 

Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Pierce-Arrow  Motor  Car  Company R.  H.  F.  Coleman 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Pittsburgh  Iron  &  Steel  Foundries  Company Erl  C.  B.  Gould 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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PiTTSBUBGH    RAILWAYS    COMPANY .  .CbCIL   G.   Rid 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Police  Department— City  of  New  York Alfred  W.  Thor 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Pratt  &  Whitney  Company E.  E.  Fowler 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Pressed  Steel  Car  Company J.  B.  Rider 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Procter  &  Gamble  Company  G.  H.  McClain 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America Fred  W.  Tasney 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey John  L.  Conover 

Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Rand  Company  James  H.  Rand 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

The  W.  T.  Rawleigh  Company W.  T.  Rawleigh 

Freeport,  111. 

Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company E.  R.  Rose 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

The  H.  M.  Rowe  Company  H.  M.  Rowe 

Baltimore,  Md. 

F.  S.  RoYSTER  Guano  Company C.  M.  Schultz 

Norfolk,  Va. 

The  Schwarzenbach-Huber  Company H.  Ruegg,  Jr. 

West  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Scoviix  Manufacturing  Company H.  D.  Gallaudet 

Watcrbury,  Conn. 

Service  Motor  Truck  Company  Paul  Moore 

Wabash,  Ind. 

Shepard  Electric  Crane  &  Hoist  Company  Welles  G.  Catlin 

Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 

George  W.  Smith  &  Company  Mrs.  Arthur  D.  Smith 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Solvay  Process  Company  E.  R.  Blinn 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Southern  Bell  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company..  .Kendall  Weisiger 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  System  H.  D.  McBride 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Spirella  Company,  Inc W.  W.  Kincaid 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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Standabd  Oil  Company  of  California R.  C.  Warner 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

John  B.  Stetson  Company Mont  H.  Wright 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier  Herbert  J.  TaY 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Submarine  Boat  Corporation  Harry  H.  Tukey 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Successful  Farming  Laurence  W.  Lane 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Swift  &  Company E.  L.  Ward 

Chicago,  111. 

The  Tabulating  Machine  Company Robert  L.  Houston 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Tennessee  Furniture  Corporation  James  M.  Alexander 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

The  Texas  Company  L.  H.  Canfield 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Travelers  Insurance  Company  Louis  Denniston 

Hartford,  Conn. 

United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation Charles  T.  Cahill 

Boston,  Mass. 

U.  S.  Light  &  Heat  Corporation  H.  H.  Knapp 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Universal  Portland  Cement  Company  Robert  J.  Young 

Chicago,  111. 

The  Warner  Brothers  Company George  L.  Warren 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

The  Warner  &  Swasey  Company Franklin  T.  Jones 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Wash  burn -Crosby  Company  M.  D.  Bell 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank F.  L.  Lipman 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Western  Electric  Company  J.  W.  Dietz 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  .  .* J.  K.  Brugler,  Jr. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company  O.  W.  Buenting 

Wilmerding,  Pa. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company  C.  S.  Coler 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Company   Hugo  Diemer 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

WORTHINGTON    PuMP    &    MACHINERY    CORPORATION FrANCIS    FaRWELL 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing  Company J.  B.  Chalmers 

Stamford,  Conn. 

Yawman  &  Erbe  Manufacturing  Company Ladson  Butler 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Company  R.  M.  Welch 

Youngstown,  Ohio 
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OFFICERS  FOR    1920-1921 

President 

L.  L.  Park 

American  Locomotive  Company 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

First  Vice-President 

M.  S.  Sloan 

Brooklyn  Edison  Company,  Inc. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Second  Vice-President 

Henry  S.  Dennison 

Dcnnison  Manufacturing  Company 
Framingham,  Mass. 

Secretary 
Dr.  Lee  Galloway 

New  York  University 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer  and  Managing  Director 

F.  C.  Henderschott 

The  New  York  Edison  Company 
•New  York,  N.  Y. 
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EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE  FOR    1920-1921 

Sydney  W.  Ashe 

General  Electric  Company 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 

C.  E.   BiLTON 
The  Bilton  Machine  Tool  Company 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Carl  S.  Coler 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

W.  W.  KiNCAID 

The  Spirella  Company,  Inc. 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

John  McLeod 

Carnegie  Steel  Company 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

E.  E.  Sheldon 

R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Company 
Chicago,  III. 

George  N.  Van  Derhoef 

Dodge  Manufacturing  Company 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

K.  W.  Waterson 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

F.  E.  Weakly 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Company 
Chicago,  111. 

J.  H.  Yoder 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 

Altoona,  Pa. 
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OPENING  OF  THE  CONVENTION 

MINUTES 

First  General  Session 

Monday  Afternoon — May  31,  1920 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Kincaid, 
President  of  The  National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools, 
at  2:15  o'clock. 

President  Kincaid  :  The  meeting  will  please  come  to  order. 
The  first  number  on  our  program  is  that  of  the  address  of  wel- 
come. I  have  great  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  A.  S.  Donald- 
son, Chairman  of  the  New  York  Local  Chapter. 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

A.  S.  DONALDSON 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Company 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Please  allow  me,  on 
behalf  of  the  New  York  Chapter,  to  assure  you  that  it  is  a  great 
privilege  to  be  honored  with  the  duty  of  welcoming  the  members 
of  The  National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools  to  their 
Eighth  Annual  Convention. 

It  was  some  years  ago  in  this  city  that  this  Association  was 
conceived.  Since  that  time  the  faithful  followers  of  the  cause 
have  met  in  different  cities  of  the  United  States.  Today,  how- 
ever, after  a  number  of  years  of  hard  work  and  development,  it 
has  been  deemed  ripe  time  for  a  triumphant  entry  into  the  city 
of  the  Association's  birth. 
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During  this  week  odr  members  from  all  over  the  country  will 
gather  in  this  city  to  enjoy  a  mutual  exchange  of  ideas.  Let  us 
hope  that  great  benefits,  will  result  to  all  concerned. 

In  order  that  our  contact  may  be  of  a  social,  as  well  as  of  a 
business  nature,  our  Entertainment  Committee  has  attempted  to 
provide  enough  amusement  to  lubricate  any  points  of  poor  con- 
tact that  might  occur.  To  my  knowledge  there  will  be  a  banquet 
on  Thursday  night  in  this  hotel,  and  on  Friday  afternoon  a  boat 
trip  around  Manhattan  Island.  These  have  been  definitely 
planned.  Beyond  these  features,  the  Chairman  of  the  Entertain- 
ment Committee  has  not  deemed  it  proper  to  enlighten  us.  He 
may  have  some  surprise  for  us.  However,  let  us  leave  that  to 
his  good  judgment. 

Allow  me  again,  in  the  name  of  the  New  York  Chapter,  to 
extend  a  most  hearty  and  cordial  welcome  to  the  members  of  the 
Association,  and  to  wish  them  a  most  enjoyable  as  well  as  a 
most  profitable  visit  to  this  metropolis.     (Applause.) 


RESPONSE  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

MR.  W.  W.  KINCAID 

The  Spirella  Company,  Inc. 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Donaldson,  on  behalf  of  The  National  Association  of 
Corporation  Schools,  I  extend  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the 
members  of  the  New  York  Chapter,  our  appreciation  and  thanks 
for  your  most  cordial  welcome,  and  for  the  very  fine  program 
which,  I  understand,  the  local  Committee  on  Entertainment  has 
prepared  for  our  pleasure  during  our  stay  in  your  city. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  what  I  consider  is  more  than  these 
entertainments  for  physical  needs.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the 
very  fine  spirit  in  which  the  local  chapter  has  entered  into  this 
whole  program  and  for  the  generous  spirit  in  which  the  people 
of  New  York  have  welcomed  us  here.  That  to  me  means  more 
than  all  the  rest. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  you  call  to  mind  the  fact  that  our  Asso- 
ciation was  organized  here  in  New  York  City  eight  years  ago. 
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As  one  of  the  charter  members  who  participated  in  that  organiza- 
tion, may  I  go  back  to  that  meeting,  which  was  held  at  New  York 
University,  where  we  launched  this  organization  in  a  small  way. 
We  have  progressed  for  the  past  eight  years,  and  have  accom- 
plished some  things,  but  I  feel  that  we  are  now  upon  the  eve 
of  the  greatest  development  in  the  history  of  the  whole  organi- 
zation, and  I  am  in  hopes,  in  coming  back  to  New  York,  we  will 
get  a  rebirth  of  spirit  and  energy  to  go  forward  and  put  our 
organization  in  the  forefront  of  all  organizations  of  this  char- 
acter in  America. 

I  want  to  say  that  many  things  have  happened  during  these 
eight  years.  Your  wonderful  city,  which  has  stood  as  the  me- 
tropolis of  our  country,  has  grown  to  be  the  financial  metropolis 
of  th^  world.  I  hope,  however,  that  this  wonderful  development 
and  wonderful  power  which  has  come  to  this  great  city,  in  which 
we  all,  as  Americans,  take  a  justifiable  pride,  will  not  make  us, 
as  a  nation,  too  vain,  because  along  with  that  also  comes  a  great 
responsibility.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  there  is  no  man  so 
provincial  as  the  New  Yorker  who  has  always  lived  in  New 
York,  but  I  find  that  the  New  Yorker  who  travels  away  from 
New  York  is  one  of  the  finest  fellows  in  the  world.  I  hope 
that  this  great  honor  which  has  come  to  your  city  and  our  city — 
we  all  own  New  York:  the  citizens  of  New  York  do  not  own 
it  alone,  for  we  all  have  an  interest  in  this  city — will  not  make 
you  vain,  but  make  you  and  all  business  men  of  this  city  sensible 
of  the  great  responsibility  and  the  great  opportunity  that  you 
have  as  the  financial  metropolis  of  the  world. 

Again  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  cordial  welcome,  and 
assure  you  that  we,  as  an  Association,  receive  it  in  the  spirit  in 
which  you  havie  extended  the  welcome,  and  that  we  will  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  entertainment  that  you  have  so  bountifully 
prepared  for  us.    I  thank  you.     (Applause.) 

Now  that  the  formalities  of  the  opening  of  our  meeting  have 

been  attended  to,  we  face  the  more  serious  part  of  the  work  for 

'which  we  are  called  together.    As  the  president  of  your  organi- 

.  zation,  it  becomes  my  pleasure  as  well  as  duty  to  address  you 

upon  the  work  of  the  Association  during  the  past  year. 
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PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

In  addressing  you,  upon  this,  the  occasion  of  our  Eighth 
Annual  Convention,  I  shall  take  time  only  to  touch  briefly  upon 
some  of  the  more  important  phases  of  the  work  which  has  been 
accomplished  during  the  year.  A  year  is  a  brief  time  in  the 
history  of  an  organization  founded  upon  such  a  broad  basis  as 
that  on  which  our  Association  is  established,  and  covering  such 
a  wide  and  important  field.  The  policy  of  such  an  organization 
must  be  elastic,  far-reaching,  and  continue  in  force  and  eifect 
from  year  to  year  if  results  are  to  be  achieved.  It  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  affected  materially  by  the  coming  and  the  passing  of  a 
presiding  ofiicer  whose  term  of  office  extends  over  a  period  of 
only  one  year. 

It  is  well,  undoubtedly,  that  the  president  of  this  Associa- 
tion does  not  have  the  time  to  inaugurate  and  put  into  effect  too 
many  ideas;  he  must  confine  himself  mainly  to  carrying  on  and 
perfecting  the  policies  and  ideas  which  are  already  in  active  oper- 
ation. His  responsibility,  then,  is  centered  mainly  in  that  of  ad- 
ministering and  carrying  out  the  plans  of  the  institution  rather 
than  in  creating  and  putting  into  effect  new  policies  and  plans. 

As  an  Association  of  corporations  and  individuals,  our  or- 
ganization has  always  been  a  democratic  one,  and  let  us  hope 
that  it  will  always  remain  so.  The  policies  and  plans  of  our  or- 
ganization have  been  initiated  by  the  members,  and  your  officers 
and  Executive  Committee  have  been  delegated  the  responsibility 
of  carrying  out  your  plans  and  wishes. 

The  subjects  for  committee  work  and  committee  reports 
have,  in  a  large  measure,  been  suggested  by  the  members  of  the 
Association,  and  your  Executive  Committee  has  from  year  to 
year,  usually  upon  suggestion,  added  new  subjects  and  dropped 
those  which  have  been,  exhausted  or  the  interest  in  which  has 
waned.  Our  program  of  work  and  operation  has  been  adjustable 
and  adapted  to  the  needs  and  demands  of  the  members  so  far 
as  the  plan  and  funds  of  our  organization  would  permit. 

Aside  from  the  usual  routine  business  which  an  executive 
board  is  called  upon  to  transact,  your  Executive  Committee  dur- 
ing the  past  year  has  lent  itself  almost  wholly  to  the  task  of  car- 
rying out  the  instructions  given  it  by  the  members  at  the  last  an- 
nual meeting  held  at  Hotel  Blackstone,  Chicago.    At  our  business 
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meeting  on  Friday  morning,  June  6,  1919,  a  resolution  was  pre- 
sented and  adopted  asking  that  the  Executive  Committee  make 
plans  as  soon  as  practicable  to  secure  our  own  offices  for  the  ad- 
ministrative work  of  our  Association,  and  that  we  secure  the  full 
time  and  effort  of  a  managing  director  and  office  staff. 

Your  Executive  G)mmittee  took  these  instructions  seriously, 
and  at  a  meeting  held  on  September  9,  1919,  the  following  reso- 
lution was  adopted : 

^'Resolved,  that  the  developments  which  our  Association 
made  and  the  plans  which  have  been  discussed  for  future  prog- 
ress make  it  seem  desirable  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
make  a  careful  study  of  our  Association's  constitution  and  sub- 
mit recommendations  for  changes  in  the  constitution,  or  perhaps 
the  adoption  of  a  new  constitution;  that  this  sub-committee  be 
also  instructed  to  study  the  constitution  approved  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  for  Local  Chapters,  with  a  view  to  offering 
amendments  which  may  be  recommended  by  the  representatives 
of  Local  Chapters  as  a  result  of  the  experience  gained  in  such 
Local  Chapters. 

A  further  resolution  was  also  offered: 

"Conforming  with  the  instructions  given  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee at  the  business  session  during  the  Chicago  Convention, 
that  our  Association  may  begin  the  building  up  of  an  organization 
preliminary  to  separation  of  our  Association  from  the  financial 
support  heretofore  accorded  by  the  New  York  Edison  Company. 

"Resolved,  that  the  President  and  Managing  Director  be 
empowered  to  hire  such  clerical  help,  workers  and  other  assist- 
ants as  in  their  judgment  may  seem  in  the  best  interests  of  our 
Association." 

It  was  also  moved  and  unanimously  adopted  that  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Executive  Committee  be  appointed  to  consider 
the  question  of  incorporating  our  Association,  this  committee 
to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

A  sub-committee  was  also  appointed  on  the  revision  of  the 
Constitution  and  By-Laws. 

Another  sub-committee  was  appointed,  and  authorized  to 
give  consideration  to  the  question  of  permanent  headquarters 
for  our  Association. 

All  of  the  committees,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  on  loca- 
tion of  permanent  quarters,  have  been  active  throughout  the  year, 
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reporting  the  progress  of  their  work  from  time  to  time  to  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Your  Executive  Committee  also  appointed  a  committee  upon 
the  preparation  of  a  manual  for  Local  Chapters,  including  the 
revision  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  for  Local  Chapters. 

The  last  committee  has  worked  faithfully  upon  the  subject 
assigned  it,  and  has  for  our  consideration  a  complete  and  compre- 
hensive report  of  a  well-prepared  and  well-edited  Manual. 

One  phase  of  the  practical  development  of  our  Association 
is  the  organization  and  building  up  of  the  Local  Chapters  in 
localities  where  there  are  three  or  more  Qass  "A"  Members. 
Personally  I  have  had  the  experience  during  the  past  year  of 
helping  to  organize  and  establish  the  Western  New  York  Local 
Chapter.  In  starting  our  Chapter  we  were  assisted  by  Mr.  John 
McLeod,  the  father  of  the  Local  Chapter  idea,  and  Mr.  P.  E. 
Wakefield,  both  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter,  which  assistance  has 
been  of  great  service  to  us. 

While  the  work  of  our  committees,  the  Special  and  Confiden- 
tial Reports  furnished  our  Qass  "A"  members,  and  the  Bulletins 
are  very  helpful,  many  of  the  executives  and  managers  of  mem- 
ber companies  have  felt  that  they  needed  help  and  assistance 
in  adapting  the  literature  and  reports  to  their  respective  needs. 
I  feel  that  the  Local  Chapters  can  take  up  the  subjects  discussed 
in  the  Bulletin  and  in  our  reports  together  with  other  subjects, 
and  make  them  available  for  the  member  companies. 

In  our  work  in  the  Western  New  York  Chapter  during  the 
past  year  we  established  as  a  feature  of  our  meetings  Round 
Table  discussions  on  subjects  selected  by  the  members  of  our 
Chapter.  The  interest  in  the  Local  Chapter  work  was  well  sus- 
tained throughout  the  year,  and  at  our  Annual  Meeting,  held 
May  20th  at  Niagara  Falls,  there  was  a  wonderful  expression 
of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  our  members  as  to  the  benefits 
which  they  had  received  from  the  first  year's  work.  All  pledged 
their  faith  and  continued  support  throughout  the  coming  year. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  with  the  aid  of  our  new  Manual  and 
the  cooperation  of  our  National  Association,  many  new  Chapters 
may  be  formed,  and  that  we  shall  be  able  to  report  at  our  next 
Convention  as  large  a  measure  of  success  with  each  as  the  West- 
em  New  York  Chapter  has  shown  this  year. 

To  extend  the  services  of  the  National  Association  and 
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locate  ourselves  in  our  own  offices  requires  a  more  liberal  policy 
of  financing  than  our  annual  membership  dues  will  permit.  If 
we  are  to  grow  and  to  meet  the  necessities  of  industry  and  com- 
merce in  the  field  of  Personnel  Relations,  we  must  have  sufficient 
financial  backing  and  adequate  offices  and  staff  with  which  to 
do  the  required  work.  To  secure  this  backing,  it  is  the  convic- 
tion of  our  Executive  Committee  that  we  should  establish  a  per- 
manent organization,  legally  incorporated,  and  adopt  a  set  of  by- 
laws, setting  forth  most  fully  our  aims  and  objects. 

It  was  suggested  that  we  could  secure  the  necessary  finances 
for  the  further  development  of  the  work  of  the  Association  by 
increasing  our  dues  to  Class  '*A"  members  and  by  grading  the 
dues  according  to  the  size  of  the  member  corporations  and  the 
service  extended  to  them.  A  plan  of  grading  the  dues  based  upon 
the  amount  of  capital  stock  of  the  member  corporations  was 
submitted.  While  a  majority  of  those  replying  agreed  to  this 
increase  of  dues,  many  did  not.  Others  did  not  reply,  and  as  the 
plan  did  not  meet  with  anything  like  unanimous  approval,  it 
was  discarded. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  sought  faithfully  and  sin- 
cerely to  devise  ways  and  means  whereby  we  can  provide  ade- 
quate finances  for  the  Association  so  that  we  may  expand  the 
service  to  our  Qass  "A"  members. 

We  have,  therefore,  centered  our  efforts  upon  the  plan  of 
incorporation  and  a  permanent  organization  of  the  Association. 
We  recommend  the  incorporation  and  the  adoption  of  suitable 
by-laws  as  the  first  step  to  be  taken.  This  accomplished,  we  can 
then  turn  our  attention  to  financing  and  building  a  permanent 
institution  for  the  service  of  industry  and  commerce. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  held  on  May 
11th,  the  reports  of  the  committees  on  incorporation  and  by-laws 
were  received  for  presentation  to  the  members  of  the  Association 
at  this  meeting.  We  hope  that  they  will  have  your  earnest  con- 
sideration, and  that,  with  such  amendments  as  you  may  desire 
to  make,  they  will  be  adopted. 

You  will  see  by  the  draft  of  the  Articles  of  Incorporation 
which  was  sent  to  all  Qass  "A"  members,  that  the  committee 
recommends  the  changing  of  our  name  to  that  of  "The  American 
Institution  of  Industry  and  Commerce."  As  has  been  stated  by 
former  Presidents,  and  at  nearly  every  meeting  of  our  Associa- 
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tion,  the  feeling  has  been  prevalent  that  our  name,  while  serving 
its  purpose  well  in  the  earlier  years  of  our  Association,  does  not 
represent  the  aims,  objects  and  activities  of  our  work  to-day. 

The  Executive  Committee  for  more  than  two  years  has  peri- 
odically taken  up  this  subject  and  considered  a  change  of  name. 
The  name  which  we  are  presenting  to  you  appeals  to  us  as  com- 
prehensive, and  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  definite  for  our 
purpose.  Our  educational  efforts  are  not  confined  to  strictly 
school  or  academic  phases  of  education.  We  are  more  than  a 
school  in  the  common  acceptance  of  the  term  "school/'  The 
demands  of  industry  and  commerce  today  are  so  broad  and 
exacting  upon  the  individual  worker  that  all  his  resources  are 
called  into  action  by  some  phase  of  the  work  of  the  industry. 
Industry  demands  of  the  worker  a  preparation  based  upon  actual 
experience  rather  than  academic  study  only. 

While  as  an  organization  we  cannot  hope  to  meet  the  specific 
demands  of  all  classes  of  business  institutions,  we  can  and  do, 
in  a  large  measure,  treat  the  fundamental  or  basic  problems  of 
industry.  Broad  as  has  been  our  policy  and  the  scope  of  our 
activities,  the  treatment  of  the  subject-matter  in  our  reports  has 
been  both  basic  and  specific.  While  in  the  future  we  must  con- 
tinue to  follow  the  line  of  the  basic  and  the  fundamental,  we 
can,  with  the  proper  financing  and  a  well  organized  staff  of  spe- 
cialists, extend  a  specific  service  to  all  our  member  companies. 
This,  I  believe,  they  will  welcome  and  support. 

In  due  course  of  time  we  can  take  another  and  most  im- 
portant step.  We  can,  and  I  believe  we  will,  establish  a  training 
school  for  executives  and  teachers  in  personnel  work.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  this  class  of  training  can  best  be  conducted 
by  our  tmiversities  and  colleges.  Our  feeling  is  that  universities 
and  colleges  are  as  yet  too  academic  in  this  class  of  instruction ; 
that  if  industry  is  to  have  trained  men  who  will  be  able  to  meet 
present-day  demands,  it  must  train  them  itself.  This  training 
must  be  done  by  men  who  are  themselves  actively  engaged  in 
industry.  While  much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  personnel 
field  by  our  member  companies  and  others  who  have  specialized 
in  this  particular  phase  of  industrial  education,  our  efforts  are 
yet  too  fragmentary,  the  work  accomplished  so  far  is  too  experi- 
mental in  its  nature,  to  be  turned  over  to  any  body  of  men  who 
are  not  in  daily  contact  with  industry. 
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Industry  itself  is  the  laboratory  in  which  further  experi- 
ments and  study  of  the  principles  of  personnel  work  must  be 
conducted.  A  school  for  personnel  work,  therefore,  controlled, 
conducted  and  managed  by  industry,  for  industry,  is  the  only 
practicable  and  possible  solution  of  the  problem  of  industrial 
education. 

Such  a  school  should  not  function  independently  of  other 
educational  activities  and  institutions,  but  rather  in  cooperation 
with  them.  We  need  all  the  educational  institutions  we  have  and 
more  of  ^hem.  The  particular  kind  of  training  work  which  we 
are  called  upon  to  do,  however,  cannot,  for  various  reasons,  be 
accomplished  by  any  of  the  established  institutions  as  they  are 
organized  today. 

As  one  who  has  spent  years  in  the  school  of  industry,  grap- 
pling with  some  of  the  problems  which  bring  us  together  here 
today,  I  feel  that  we  must  get  the  vision  of  our  responsibility. 
We  must  set  up  a  standard  of  industrial  education  adequate  for 
our  needs. 

With  a  permanent  organization  and  the  goal  of  a  more  defi- 
nite service  to  industry,  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  ask  and  obtain 
such  finances  as  are  necessary  to  expand  and  carry  out  the  policy 
upon  which  The  National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools 
was  founded. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
World  War  and  the  problems  growing  out  of  it,  especially  during 
the  reconstruction  period,  has  placed  at  our  door  large  responsi- 
bilities which  we  are  better  fitted  than  any  other  organization  to 
assume.  It  is  conceded  by  all  students  of  industrial  problems 
that  the  solution  for  the  same  is  to  be  found  in  education  and 
training.  With  this  thought  I  find  myself  in  agreement.  We 
must,  however,  apply  the  term  "education"  in  its  broadest  sense. 
It  cannot  be  applied  in  any  narrow  sense  to  the  employe  only, 
or  to  a  system  narrow  in  its  scope. 

We  must  educate  everyone  connected  with  industry — regard- 
less of  his  position — whether  he  be  president  or  office  boy,  super- 
intendent or  laborer — and  make  him  feel  a  just  and  proper  re- 
sponsibility for  the  job  in  hand,  to  the  corporation  he  serves  and 
to  the  community  in  which  he  lives. 

Our  Association  has  been  criticised  for  attempting  to  cover 
too  wide  a  range  of  activities.    Our  answer  is  that  we  are  not 
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yet  covering  a  sufficiently  wide  range  of  activities,  and  our 
reason  for  not  making  it  wider  is  our  inability  to  command  the 
necessary  staff  and  finances  to  do  it. 

Any  training  or  development,  physical,  mental  or  ethical, 
which  makes  a  man  more  fit  for  and  more  efficient  in  his  work, 
is  necessary  and  essential  education.  It  increases  the  possibility 
of  the  man's  service  to  his  business,  to  his  community  and  to 
himself.  We  cannot,  therefore,  narrow  the  scope  of  our  activi- 
ties and  meet  the  needs  of  education  in  industry. 

This,  then,  is  our  problem.  This  is  the  diallenge  thrown 
down  to  us  at  this,  the  Eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  our  Associa- 
tion. There  are  no  backward  steps  to  be  taken;  the  challenge 
requires  us  to  move  onward  and  upward.  Let  us  accept  it  cheer- 
fully, whole-heartedly;  let  us  grapple  with  it  manfully  and  in- 
telligently; let  us  meet  the  issue  and  pass  on  to  generations  yet 
to  come  a  service  which  we  alone  are  able  at  this  time  to  render 
industry,  the  nation  and  the  world. 

President  Kincaid:  The  next  number  on  the  program  is 
the  Managing  Director's  Annual  Report,  which  will  be  presented 
by  Mr.  F.  C.  Henderschott,  our  Managing  Director. 


MANAGING  DIRECTOR'S  REPORT 

Mr,  President  and  Members: 

The  outstanding  development  in  the  Association  during  the 
past  year  has  been  the  effort  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  mem- 
bers as  expressed  in  a  resolution  passed  during  the  business  ses- 
sion of  the  Seventh  Annual  Convention  held  in  Chicago  last  year. 
It  was  the  purpose  of  the  resolution  that  our  Association  should, 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  be  separated  from  the  support  heretofore 
given  by  The  New  York  Edison  Company  and  become  self- 
sustaining. 

In  making  effective  the  wish  of  the  members,  considerable 
difficulty  has  been  encountered.  Part  of  this  difficulty  has  been 
due  to  rising  costs  in  conducting  the  Association's  activities  and 
in  part  also  to  reluctance  on  the  part  of  our  membership  to  pay 
larger  annual  dues  than  $100  per  year. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  concentrated  its  energies  dur- 
ing the  entire  year  upon  a  future  form  of  organization  for  the 
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Association  and  a  determination  of  functions.  As  a  result  of 
its  efforts,  the  Executive  Committee  reached  a  decision  that  our 
Association  should  be  incorporated,  and  your  officers  have 
drafted  By-Laws  under  which  the  Association  shall  be  adminis- 
tered if  and  when  incorporated. 

The  effects  of  the  World  War  have  been  more  in  evidence 
during  the  past  year  than  during  the  preceding  year,  or  during 
the  period  of  the  war.    A  portion  of  the  service  which  the  Asso- 
ciation renders  its  members  is  carried  on  through  voluntary 
effort,  and  this  service  is  dependent  wholly  upon  the  ability  of 
those  of  our  members  who  are  requested  to  serve  or  who  volun- 
teer their  services  to  give  the  time  and  attention  necessary  in  the 
performance  of  the  duties  assigned  to  them.    The  reports  made 
by  the  sub-committees  are  dependent  wholly  upon  voluntary  ef- 
fort.   These  reports,  together  with  their  discussions  at  the  con- 
ventions,  form  the  annual  volume  of  proceedings,  and  these 
volumes  constitute  a  history  of  the  development  of  the  personnel 
field  in  the  United  States  so  far  as  the  activities  of  our  Asso- 
ciation are  concerned.    This  year  there  were  nineteen  sub-com- 
mittees to  whom  duties  were  assigned,  one  of  which,  the  Com- 
mittee on   Survey  and  Recommendation,  has  made  its  report 
to  the  Executive  Committee,  and  four  have  not  submitted  reports. 
The  plan  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee  specifies  that 
sub-committee  reports  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Managing 
Director  for  printing  and  distribution  to  members  not  later  than 
April  1st,  prior  to  the  annual  convention,  but  it  has  been  found 
that  some  of  the  sub-committees  could  not  complete  their  work 
by  the  period  specified,  with  the  result  that  several  of  these  re- 
ports were  late  in  reaching  our  members  and  others  were  not 
circulated  at  all,  but  are  available  for  discussion  during  the  con- 
vention.    In  pointing  out  the  unfavorable  condition  that  has 
resulted  from  voluntary  service,  I  wish  to  be  emphatic  in  stating 
that  my  purpose  is  not  to  discredit  or  blame  anyone,  but  rather 
to  call  your  attention  to  facts  as  they  exist,  for  a  clear  under- 
standing of  facts  is  necessary  for  an  intelligent  discussion  which 
may  lead  to  the  perfection  of  a  better  system  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  to  have  at  least  a  portion  of  the  work  necessary  in 
connection  with  the  sub-committee  reports,  performed  by  paid 
investigators.    This  will  be  possible  if  the  Association  is  incor- 
porated and  in  position  to  secure  a  larger  revenue. 
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Another  difficulty  encountered  as  previously  mentioned  has 
been  the  constant  rising  of  costs  of  printing  and  other  items 
which  enter  into  the  expense  of  the  service  which  the  Association 
renders  to  its  members. 

Membership  ' 

This  problem  has  been  overcome  in  part  by  an  increased 
membership.  At  the  time  of  the  Seventh  Annual  Convention, 
the  total  Oass  "A"  membership  was  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
two,  which  was  increased  prior  to  the  close  of  the  calendar  year 
1919  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-three.  The  loss,  however,  was 
somewhat  heavier  than  in  previous  years,  and  our  membership 
was  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-two,  ^from  which  point 
there  has  been  a  gain  to  one  hundred  and  forty-seven.  Of  this 
one  hundred  and  forty-seven  five  members  have  not  yet  paid 
their  dues  for  the  current  calendar  year.  Because  of  the  unrest 
which  has  been  so  manifest  in  the  industries  and  in  the  com- 
merce of  our  country  during  the  past  year,  it  has  been  difficult 
to  materially  increase  the  Association's  membership  under  the 
present  form  of  conducting  the  Association's  business.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  a  more  permanent  form  of  organization  with  larger 
revenue  will  insure  better  control  of  the  Association's  activities ; 
will  result  in  a  material  increase  in  membership.  Oass  "B"  and 
Class  "C"  memberships  are  now  greater  than  at  any  previous 
period  in  the  Association's  history. 

Special  and  Confidential  Reports 

Your  Managing  Director's  office  *has  been  able  to  keep  to  its 
schedule  in  the  issuance  of  Special  and  Confidential  Reports. 
Since  the  last  convention,  two  of  each  series  have  been  issued 
— Report  No.  4  of  the  Confidential  Series — "A  Preliminary 
Survey  of  the  Problem  of  Representation  in  Management,"  and 
Report  No.  5  (just  received  from  the  printer),  "Bonus  Plans 
and  Other  Schemes  for  Insuring  Satisfactory  Punctuality  and 
Attendance  Records."  Report  No.  4  of  the  Special  Series  was 
on  the  subject  of  "Hygiene  and  Sanitation  for  the  Worker,"  and 
Report  No.  5  on  "Housing  Plans."  All  of  these  reports  were 
well  received  by  the  membership  and  the  demands  for  additional 
copies  on  the  part  of  our  Qass  "A"  members  have  made  it  neces- 
sary to  double  the  number  of  reports  issued,  each  issue  now 
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to  establish  Chapters  in  communities  where  the  members  do  not 
request  such  action.  Unless  the  members  in  a  given  community 
feel  the  need  of  a  Local  Chapter  it  will  not  thrive.  There  has 
been  a  considerable  discussion  of  the  establishment  of  Chapters 
in  other  communities,  but  as  yet  our  members  have  not  evidenced 
a  desire  for  such  action. 

In  Conclusion 

The  development  during  the  past  year  of  those  problems 
which  lie  in  the  personnel  field  has  been  rapid,  but  as  yet  this 
development  has  not  reached  a  stage  where  permanent  form  of 
control  has  been  established.  Some  of  these  developments  have 
been  promoted  by  voluntary  associations  similar  to  our  own,  ^nd 
some  by  individual  iritiative,  with  the  object  of  making  a  profit. 
It  is  apparent,  however,  that  the  time  has  now  come  when  the 
personnel  divisions  of  industrial  and  commercial  organizations 
are  being  recognized  as  a  necessity.  It  therefore  seems  oppor- 
tune that  our  Association  should  have,  through  its  executive  offi- 
cers, perfected  a  plan  for  incorporation  and  for  enlarging  its 
activities,  with  a  permanent  home  and  with  suitable  buildings 
and  equipment  for  conducting  its  future  work.  While  this  per- 
manent institution  will  not  be  known  as  a  university,  the  func- 
tions of  the  "American  Institution  of  Industry  and  Commerce" 
are  not  materially  different  from  those  of  an  academic  school, 
except  that  the  activities  of  the  new  institution  will  be  confined 
wholly  to  gathering  information  about  and  in  instructiuii  In  the 
problems  which  relate  to  personnel.  In  future  years  members  of 
our  Association  will  in  all  probability  look  back  to  the  guidance 
given  and  to  the  perfection  of  the  plans  which  have  been  worked 
out  during  the  past  year  as  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the 
development  of  our  Association  into  a  permanent  institution, 
the  functions  of  which  will  in  a  large  degree  contribute  toward 
the  future  welfare  of  our  country. 

President  Kincaid:  The  next  part  of  the  program  is  the 
Treasurer's  Annual  Report,  which  will  be  presented  by  Mr.  Hen- 
derschott. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Henderschott  :  Each  year  the  books  of  the  Asso- 
ciation are  audited  by  Mr.  M.  T.  Chernich,  an  auditor  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society. 
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Statement  taken  from  accounts  of  The  National  Association 
of  Corporation  Schools  as  of  May  15,  1920,  audited  and  verified 
by  Mr.  M.  T.  Chernich. 

From  May  16,  1919,  to  May  15,  1920,  inclusive. 

Cash  oq  hand  close  of  accounts  May  15, 

1919 $10,416.79 

Receipts 

Dues  Qass  "A"  $15,945.00 

Dues  Qass  "B"  680.00 

Dues  Class  "C"  1,529.35 

First  Proceedings 27.00 

Second  Proceedings 40.50 

Third  Proceedings  55.50 

Fourth  Proceedings  94.00 

Fifth  Proceedings  80.50 

Sixth  Proceedings   , . .  97.00 

Seventh  Proceedings 523.00 

Bound  Bulletins  and  Subscriptions 388.58 

Interest  on  Bank  Deposits 183.46 

19,643.89 

$30,060.68 
Disbursements 

Administration    $6,274.95 

Bulletins   5,188.84 

Seventh  Proceedings  3,027.00 

Local  Chapters  687.50 

Special,  Confidential  and  Committee  Re- 
ports    3,863.95 

Convention 733.19 

$19,775.43 
Cash  Balance,  May  15th,  1920 10,285.25 

$30,060.68 
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RECONCILIATION  OF  ACCOUNT 

THE   NATIONAL   ASSOCIATION    OF   CORPORATION 

SCHOOLS 


WITH 


X 


The  Farmers'  Loan  &  Trust  Co.  of  New  York 
As  OF  Close  of  Accounts,  May  15,  1920 

Balance  as  per  check  book $10,285.25 

Balance  as  per  bank  statement $11,520.45 

Deduct  outstanding  checks : 

No.    Date  Payee  Amount 

171  4/26/20  L.  E.  Puffer,  Sec'y.  $50.00 

180  5/15/20  F.  C.  Henderschott.  250.00 

181  5/15/20  H.  Baker 25.00 

182  5/15/20  H.  J.  Luchesi 21.67 

184  5/15/20  A.  H.  Kellogg  &  Co.  855.00 

185  5/15/20  M.    H.    Wright, 

Chairman 32.50 

187   5/15/20   National   Press   In- 
telligence Co 1.03 

1,235.20 


$10,285.25  $10,285.25 

THE  FARMERS'  LOAN  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

22  William  Street,  New  York 

May  15,  1920. 
We  have  to  advise  you  that  at  the  close  of  business,  M?iy  15, 
1920,  there  was  on  deposit  to  the  credit  of  the  account  of  The 
National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools  Eleven  thousand  five 
hundred  twenty  and  45/100  ($11,520.45)  Dollars. 

THE  FARMERS'  LOAN  AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 

By  W.  L.  Peel,  Assistant  Cashier. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

THE    NATIONAL   ASSOCIATION    OF    CORPORATION 

SCHOOLS 

As  OF  May  15,  1920 

Assets 

Cash  Balance,  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Company. , .  $10,285.25 

Cash  for  Petty  Expenses 4.54 

Postage 66.68 

Unpaid  Dues  and  Subscriptions: 

Class  "A"  Dues $500.00 

Qass  "B"  Dues 15.00 

Fifth  Proceedings  10.00 

Sixth  Proceedings 21.00 

Seventh  Proceedings 76.00 

Bound  Bulletins  and  Bulletin  Subscrip- 
tions    27.00        649.00 
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Proceedings  and  Bound  Bulletins  on  Hand: 

First  Proceedings  (year  1913) 

51  at  $2.50  per  volume $127.50 

Second  Proceedings  (year  1914) 

255  at  $2.00  per  volume  510.00     , 

Third  Proceedings  (year  1915) 

351  at  $3.50  per  volume 1,228.50 

Fourth  Proceedings   (year  1916) 

363  at  $3.00  per  volume  1,270.50 

Fifth  Proceedings  (year  1917) 

392  at  $3.50  per  volume  1,372.00 

Sixth  Proceedings  (year  1918) 

415  at  $2.00  per  volume 830.00 

Seventh 'Proceedings  (year  1919) 

506  at  $5.00  per  volume 2,530.00 

1915  Bound  Bulletins 

6  at  $2.50  per  volume 15.00 

1917  Bound  Bulletins 

26  at  $2.50  per  volume , 65.00 

1918  Bound  Bulletins 

73  at  $2.50  per  volume  . . 182.50 

1919  Bound  Bulletins 

89  at  $3.00  per  volume 267.00 

$8,398.00 
Deduct  75%  for  loss,  etc 6,298.50      2,099.50 


$13,104.97 

Liabilities 
Surplus   $13,104.97 

M.  T.  Chernich. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  DISBURSEMENTS 

Fkom  May  16,  1919,  to  May  IS,  1920,  Inclusive 

Administration  : 

Office  Salaries $4,378.34 

Printing  338.25 

Postage  951.47 

Stationery 336.47 

Miscellaneous:  . 

Exchange  on  Checks $4.96 

Carfares 15.50 

Express  Charges 64.81 

Telegrams 15.04 

Premiums  on  Surety  Bond. .  23.91 

Press  Clippings  45.51        169.73 

Field  Representative  Expenses 100.69 

Mr.  L.  L.  Park  $6,274.95 

Bulletins: 

Postage   $464.44 

Printing   4,372.00 

Stationery  247.30 

Binding  104.80 

Miscellaneous .30    5,188.84 
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Seventh  Proceedings: 

Printing 3,027.00 

Special,  Confidential  and  Committee  Reports: 

Special  Report  No.  1 $290.36 

Special  Report  No.  2 265.50 

Special  Report  No.  3 171.60 

Special  Report  No.  4 551.87 

Confidential  Report  No.  1 112.43 

Confidential  Report  No.  3 210.84 

Confidential  Report  No.  4 911.42 

Report  on  Unskilled  Labor  and  Ameri- 
canization     252.25 

Report  on  Employment 285.10 

Report  on  Continuation  Schools 48.50 

Report  on  Methods  of  Instruction  ....  91.50 

Report  on  Office  Work  Training 103.75 

Report  on  Profit  Sharing 136.08 

Report  on  Psychological   Tests    77.25 

Report  on  Technical  Training 
Report  on  Executive  Training 

Report  on  Marketing 35.00 

Report  on  Health  Education    26.75    3,863.95 


293.75 


Convention  : 

Printing   $50.00 

Stenographic  Report   533.19 

Miscellaneous  150.00       733.19 


Local  Chapters: 

New  York— Dues $400.00 

Philadelphia— Dues    32.50 

Pittsburgh— Dues    82.50 

Chicago — Dues    97.50 

Western  New  York— Dues   75.00       687.50 
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DETAILS  OF   UNPAID   DUES  AND 

SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Class  "A" : 


Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Company $100.00 

John  Lucas  &  Company 100.00 

People's  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company. . .  100.00 

Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Company 100.00 

Pittsburgh  Railway  Company 100.00   $500.00 


Class  "B"  : 


J.  J.  Garvey 5.00 

W.  D.  Forsyth 5.00 

L.  E  Stacy 5.00       15.00 


Proceedings — 1st  to  7th,  inclusive: 

Harvard  University 8.00 

Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. . .  8.00 

C.  L.  Pepper 12.00 

C.  L.  Knox 3.00 

Municipal  Reference  Library 11.00 

U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission  Library..  3.00 

Allentovvn  College 8.00 

Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute 8.00 

University  of  Cincinnati   16.00 

University  of  California   3.00 

University  of  Indiana ., 8.00 

Johnson  School   8.00 

University  of  Wisconsin 3.00 

Alexander  Hamilton  Institute   8.00      107.00 
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Bound  Bulletins  and  Subscriptions: 
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Mr.  H.  a.  Hopf  (Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York)  : 
Mr.  President,  if  it  is  permitted  to  do  so,  I  should  like  to  go 
through  the  formality  of  offering  a  motion  to  receive  the  report 
of  the.  Managing  Director  on  the  work  of  his  office. during  the 
past  year,  and  to  use  the  making  of  that  motion  as  a  means  of 
recording  my  personal  appreciation  of  the  work  done  by  that 
office.  I  have  had  close  contacts  with  it,  and  I  desire  to  say 
that  no  organization  of  a  similar  character  with  which  I  happen 
to  be  connected  has  achieved  a  more  admirable  record  in  the 
matter  of  service  to  its  members  than  has  the  office  of  the  Man- 
aging Director  of  this  Association  during  the  past  year.  I  refer 
particularly  to  the  requests  for  special  information  and  to  the 
publication  of  special  reports,  as  well  as  to  the  furnishing  of 
lists  of  company  members  who  may  be  approached  in  connection 
with  special  research.  I,  therefore,  move  that  the  report  be  ac- 
cepted, although  it  may  appear  to  be  purely  a  formality. 

The  President:    The  motion  is  timely  and  in  order. 

Mr.  Ashe  :     I  second  the  motion. 

President  Kincaid:  I  am  sure  that  anyone  who  has  been 
closely  connected  with  the  Managing  Director's  office,  and  the 
very  fine  staff  which  is  supporting  the  Managing  Director's  ef- 
forts, and  has  supported  these  efforts  during  the  past  year,  to- 
gether with  the  very  fine  financial  report  which  accompanies  the 
Managing  Director's  report,  cannot  help  but  feel  greatly  im- 
pressed at  the  amount  of  service  we  have  secured  for  the  mem- 
bers for  the  price  paid,  especially  in  the  face  of  the  advancing 
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cost  of  everything.  Mr.  Managing  Director,  I,  for  one,  cannot 
understand  how  you  do  it.  How  you  come  out  this  year  with- 
out eating  into  the  balance  on  hand  a  year  ago  to  the  extent  of 
not  more  than  $601  We  used  to  talk  about  miracles  years  ago, 
and  I  feel  that  this  is  a  miracle  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 

I  will  not  take  time  to  speak  further  in  regard  to  this,  but  I 
feel  that  our  work,  and  everyone  who  has  been  connected  with 
it,  feels  the  same  way,  that  the  work  has  been  most  admirably 
conducted  at  the  Home  Office.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  all  want 
to  express  your  appreciation  of  that  work. 

(The  motion  was  put  to  vote  and  unanimously  carried.) 

President  Kincaid:  Mr.  Henderschott,  you  are  thanked 
for  the  fine  work  that  was  done  in  your  office,  for  the  excellent 
way  in  which  you  have  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  Association 
during  the  past  year,  and,  believing  that  your  staff  should  be 
included  in  the  thanks,  it  is  done. 

Mr.  Henderschott:  You  will  recall  the  fellow  who  called 
on  the  railroad  president,  looking  for  a  job,  and  told  the  railroad 
president  how  important  he  was,  who  his  father  was,  and  the 
positions  he  had  held,  and  the  president  said:  "Take  a  chair." 
He  continued  talking  for  some  time ;  he  mentioned  some  of  the 
colleges  he  had  taken  post  graduate  courses  in,  and  the  impor- 
tant positions  that  his  father  had  held,  and  the  railroad  president 
said:  "Take  two  chairs."    I  thank  you  very  much.     (Applause.) 

President  Kincaid:  Our  next  subject  on  the  program  is 
one  which  we  never  exhaust — it  is  exhaustless — and  which  we 
are  happy  to  have  in  the  hands  of  a  very  competent  committee, 
the  chairman  of  which  is  here  to  present  the  report  in  person.  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  Mr.  C.  E.  Shaw,  of  the  Den- 
nison  Manufacturing  Company,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Education,  who  will  present  to  us  the  report  of  the 
committee. 
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PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

Monday  Afternoon 
President  Kincaid,  Presiding 

Chairman  Shaw:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
The  G)mniittee  on  Public  Education  had  assigned  to  it  a  subject 
which  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  cover  adequately  in  the  period 
of  one  year,  with  the  voluntary  services  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee.  This  Committee  is  an  example  of  the  necessity  of 
having  a  paid  staff  in  order  to  investigate  the  subjects  thoroughly 
before  preparing  final  reports. 

I  have,  however,  a  paper  prepared  that  most  of  you  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  read.  I  will  read  it  at  this  time.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  throw  a  different  angle  of  thought  upon  the  ques- 
tions of  public  education,  getting  away  from  the  question  of 
subjects  and  paying  more  attention  to  the  question  of  the  methods. 

(Before  reading  the  last  paragraph,  beginning  with  "It  seems 
right  in  closing  this  paper,"  Mr.  Shaw  said) : 
^  I  want  to  say  rig^t  here  that  the  President,  in  his  address, 
touched  on  the  very  thing  we  would  like  to  drive  home.  He 
spoke  of  the  fact  that  industry  and  commerce  can  progress  only 
by  the  use  of  fundamental  principles  of  education  and  training. 
It  follows  that  our  industrial  and  commercial  institutions  must 
necessarily  be  organized  for  education.  That  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  purposes  of  this  Association,  as  I  take  it.  Right 
here  is  the  tie-up  with  the  public  schools.  The  fundamental 
necessity  for  education  is  a  man  who  is  willing  and  eager  to  learn. 
If  the  public  schools  can  turn  over  to  the  industries  and  com- 
mercial houses  of  this  country,  boys  and  girls  who  do  not  say, 
"Thank  God,  I  am  through  school,"  but  rather,  "I  must  con- 
tinue to  learn,"  and  have  that  attitude  of  mind,  how  much 
easier  the  solving  of  this  problem  is  going  to  be. 
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REPORT    OF   THE    COMMITTEE    ON 
PUBLIC   EDUCATION 

Over  90%  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  enter  our  public  schools 
never  go  beyond  the  grammar  or  intermediate  grades.  As  the 
personnel  of  our  industrial  establishments  is  almost  entirely  re- 
cruited from  this  group,  employers,  therefore,  should  be  vitally 
interested  in  the  potential  value  of  the  education  received  during 
the  years  spent  just  before  entering  industry. 

What  the  Employer  Should  Expect  the  Public  Schools  to  Do 

What  should  the  employer  expect  the  public  schools  to  do  for 
the  young  men  and  women  who  enter  industrial  establishments 
to  make  them  better  fitted  for  the  work  they  may  find  to  do? 

This  question  is  not  adequately  answered  by  a  list  of  sub- 
jects that  should  be  taught  in  the  public  schools.  We  naturally 
expect  that  the  public  schools  should  make  sure  that  their  prod- 
ucts are  thoroughly  equipped  with  the  fundamental  tools  neces- 
sary for  educational  progress  whether  it  be  during  the  school 
years  or  after.  These  are  the  ability  to  use  understandingly  the 
spoken  and  written  word,  and  the  fundamental  processes  of  ad- 
dition, subtraction,  multiplication  and  division.  Of  prime  im- 
portance also  is  the  school  problem  of  education  for  physical 
development  and  health  maintenance.  We  should  expect  the  ele- 
ments of  hygiene  and  sanitation,  so  that  when  they  go  from 
school  to  their  vocations  they  will  know  how  to  keep  well  and 
fit.  Physical  and  nervous  energy  and  endurance  are  of  value  for 
industrial  success  not  fully  appreciated. 

We  should  also  expect  the  public  schools  to  equip  their  pupils 
with  the  fundamental  knowledge  necessary  to  sense  and  appre- 
ciate the  beauties  and  utilities  of  nature.  The  relation  of  man 
to  the  lower  forms  of  life  and  his  dependence  upon  them,  the 
relation  of  our  earth  to  the  other  planets,  the  story  of  the  origin 
of  the  earth,  and  the  basic  elements  which  it  contains,  the  change 
of  seasons,  the  vegetable  and  plant  life,  the  working  of  Nature's 
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process  through  chemical  and  physical  laws,  and  many  other 
phases  of  our  contact  with  Nature  itself,  are  subjects  not  merely 
of  abstract  science,  but  of  vital  interest  and  personal  importance 
to  the  human  being. 

We  should  also  expect  that  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools 
should  acquire  an  appreciation  of  the  progress  of  Man  in  the 
world,  or  the  evolution  of  society.  The  growth  of,  and  reason 
for  government,  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  community 
and  nation,  the  duties  and  powers  of  public  officials,  boards,  and 
departments  for  the  protection  of  the  individual,  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  citizenship  are  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
biography,  history  and  civics. 

We  should  expect  the  public  schools  to  teach  a  good  deal  about 
the  simpler  economic  laws  that  affect  us.  How  to  know  qualities 
of  food,  clothing  and  furnishings,  why  prices  and  money  values 
fluctuate,  the  place  of  transportation,  industry  and  commerce  in 
every  day  affairs  are  subjects  of  importance  to  the  individual  all 
through  life. 

It  does  not  seem  practicable  nor  yet  advisable  that  employers 
should  expect  the  public  schools  to  train  boys  and  girls  for  spe- 
cific industrial  vocations.  That  is  and  should  remain  as  a  re- 
sponsibility for  industry  itself.  If  there  is,  in  any  trade  or  job, 
that  which  can  be  used  for  educational  purposes,  it  should  be 
used  by  the  public  schools,  but  the  public  schools  should  not  be 
used  for  a  training  ground  for  specific  trades  or  industries. 

What  the  Employer  Cannot  Expect 

What  more,  then,  should  the  employer  expect  from  the  public 
schools  ? 

The  employer  cannot  expect  that  the  products  of  the  public 
schools  shall  be  masters  of  all  the  subjects  outlined,  but  he  can 
expect  and  should  urge  upon  educational  authorities  the  neces- 
sity for  retaining  and  cultivating  in  the  minds  of  their  pupils  the 
habits  of  seeking  for  further  knowledge.  The  child  from  four 
to  seven  years  of  age  has  an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge,  as 
those  of  us  well  know  who  have  had  the  responsibility  of  trying 
to  answer  his  "Why"  and  "What  for"?  The  schools  should 
foster,  develop  and  train  this  natural  instinct  of  curiosity  and 
interest,  to  the  end  that,  instead  of  viewing  the  leaving  of  school 
as  an  end  of  education,  the  years  of  school  life  will  furnish  for 
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industry  young  men  and  women  equipped  with  a  learning  frame 
of  mind. 

How  to  accomplish  this  is  a  problem  for  those  who  are  ex- 
perts in  teaching  matters.  For  an  employer  to  attempt  to  answer 
the  question  is  possibly  presuming  too  much.  This  feature  of 
education  cannot  be  taken  care  of  by  the  introduction  of  any 
additional  subject  into  the  curriculum,  but  must  be  taken  care 
of  by  the  attitude  of  the  teachers  toward  their  pupils,  and  also 
probably  in  the  method  of  training  teachers.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  explained  as  analogous  to  personnel  work  in  industry  and 
should  be  brought  into  the  lives  of  children,  not  as  subject  for 
study,  but  as  an  atmosphere  in  the  mutual  relations  between 
teacher  and  pupil.  The  day's  lesson  should  not  be  taught  merely 
as  the  accomplishment  of  a  task,  but  should  be  the  tool  for  stimu- 
lating a  desire  for  going  on  and  on. 

Teachers  might  get  such  a  result  by  pointing  out  at  the  end 
of  a  course  or,  better  yet,  at  intervals  during  the  year,  with  all 
the  skill  and  dramatic  power  they  possess,  what  lies  ahead,  just 
what  the  particular  opens  the  door  to,  what  opportunities  for 
interest  and  profit  lie  just  beyond  and  by  just  what  study  that 
profit  can  be  reaped. 

In  English  particularly  should  the  goal  be  future  acquisition 
instead  of  past  accomplishment.  "I  have  read  this  book  or  that" 
is  of  incomparably  smaller  value  than  "I  am  going  to  read  these 
and  those,"  hence  the  school's  introduction  to  any  of  the  great 
authors  should  be  most  carefully  calculated  to  excite  desire  to 
read  on  in  that  author. 

The  books  chosen  should  be  fitted  for  the  grade  and  not  neces- 
sarily the  author's  best  books.  The  advantages  of  an  ability  to 
use  written  and  spoken  English  effectively  should  be  insisted 
upon,  and  every  possible  means  used  to  convince  the  pupils  upon 
this  point. 

In  history,  some  of  the  possibilities  which  lie  in  the  better 
biographies  and  in  the  newer  social  histories  should  be  exploited 
to  take  the  chill  off  the  skeleton  structure  of  political  history. 

In  chemistry,  the  dramatic  story  of  the  soft  coal  derivatives, 
or  of  radio  activity,  certainly  furnishes  to  any  teacher  material 
upon  which  to  build  an  inviting  and  inciting  lecture,  and  so 
throughout  the  curriculum  teachers  and  particularly  those  who 
specialize  can  find  points  of  such  dramatic  appeal  that  every 
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course  shall  end  as  the  opening  of  a  door  to  further  discoveries. 
If  this  policy  were  universal,  there  would  be  perhaps  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  pupils  who  would  actually  follow  up  the 
indicated  line  in  any  particular  course  of  study,  but  even  that 
small  proportion  would  prove  to  be  a  very  great  gain. 

Leading  Rather  Than  Driving  Methods 

The  methods  of  industrial  management  are  more  and  more 
becoming  the  methods  of  leading  rather  than  driving,  of  teaching 
rather  than  bossing,  and  a  prime  necessity  for  further  progress 
in  this  direction  is  obviously  the  teachable  mind.  Driving  meth- 
ods alone  can  be  used  with  those  whose  minds  are  closed  to 
further  learning,  and  the  recruiting  ground  for  the  future  leaders 
of  industry  will  be  poor  and  narrow  unless  a  goodly  proportion 
of  the  graduates  of  public  schools  are  open-minded  and  anxious 
to  study  things  out  for  themselves. 

It  seems  right  in  closing  this  paper  to  say  that  the  employer 
must  bear  his  full  share  of  responsibility  for  seeing  that  the  com- 
pensation of  teachers  is  adequate  not  merely  to  maintain  their 
existence,  but  also  to  make  sure  that  types  of  men  and  women 
qualified  to  carry  on  this  work  as  it.  should  be  done  are  attracted 
to  this  field  of  endeavor.  Furthermore,  every  honest  and  far- 
seeing  employer  must  organize  his  management  so  that  it  will 
take  up  and  carry  on  the  work  of  the  public  schools  so  that  we 
shall  have  in  industry  minds  that  are  alert,  attentive,  intelligent 
and  eager  to  know  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  all  that  goes  on. 
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President  Kincaid:  I  am  sure  that  this  paper  is  full  of 
meat,  and  that  there  are  those  present  who  would  like  to  say 
something  in  favor  of  and  in  substantiation  of  the  points  that 
have  already  been  raised,  and  positions  taken. 

A  Delegate:  I  think  there  has  been  some  splendid  work 
done  during  the  past  year  among  certain  local  chapters  in  con- 
nection with  public  school  work,  and  while  this  paper  may  fur- 
nish a  bone  of  contention,  I  think  it  would  be  of  interest  if  you 
were  to  ask  some  members  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter  and  your 
own  Chapter  to  tell  what  they  have  done  in  working  out  this 
question  of  public  education  with  their  local  boards  in  their  re- 
spective cities. 

President  ICincaid:  I  know  that  our  Western  New  York 
Chapter  has  had  some  experiences.  We  have  had  a  round  table 
on  the  subject  of  public  schools,  and  it  has  been  in  the  charge  of 
a  very  capable  gentleman — I  wish  he  were  here  to  speak  on  the 
subject  now.  I  think  that  there  are  those,  who  can  talk  on  this 
subject,  either  from  Chicago,  Philadelphia  or  Pittsburgh.  We 
will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Bonney  (Mountain  States  Tel.  and  Tel.  Co.)  : 
Unfortunately,  I  am  not  from  either  one  of  those  three  cities, 
neither  do  we  have  a  local  chapter  in  the  city  from  which  I 
come — Denver — ^but  I  am  a  member  of  this  committee,  and  though 
so  far  I  have  been  unable  to  attend  any  of  the  meetings,  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  the  report. 

The  industries  have  not  taken  very  much  interest  in  what  the 
public  schools  are  doing,  and  I  think  the  activities  of  this  Asso- 
ciation will  bring  about  a  good  deal  more  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  industries  in  the  public  educational  work.  I  think  the  rea- 
son we  have  not  taken  it  up  as  industries  is  because  it  is  a  matter 
which  comes  directly  under  the  control  of  a  public  institution, 
that  the  problems  must  be  solved  by  the  public  schools  them- 
selves. I  do  not  believe  that  the  industries  want  any  training  in 
the  eighth  grade  schools  that  anybody  else  does  not  want.  The 
primary  necessity  of  training  in  the  elementary  grades  must  be 
general  education,  and,  as  the  report  brings  out,  this  education 
should  be  along  the  most  broadening  lines  possible,  so  that  the 
pupils  will  understand  the  fimdamentals  of  our  American  Gov- 
ernment and  some  of  the  laws  of  nature,  of  economics  and  the 
humanitarian  laws. 

If  we  go  into  too  much  specialization  in  the  public  schools. 
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particularly  in  the  eighth  grade  schools,  we  will  be  narrowing 
the  minds  of  the  students  down  so  much  that  they  will  not  get 
the  proper,  broadening  effect  that  education  should  give  them. 
We  cannot  afford  to  specialize  for  the  benefit  of  industry  directly, 
but  must  give  the  most  broad  education  that  is  possible  to  the 
pupils  going  through  these  elemental  schools,  and  we  have  not 
any  right  to  rob  the  child  of  freedom,  which  is  based  on  the 
ideas  of  our  Government,  and  the  understanding  of  its  laws  and 
the  economic  laws,  and  things  of  that  kind  ought  to  go  into  the 
general  education.  I  think  there  is  too  much  tendency  to  teach 
facts,  without  going  into  the  truth  of  things,  and  we  crowd  the 
child  full  of  knowledge  without  giving  him  an  understanding  of 
underlying  causes,  the  causes  of  the  facts  that  are  taught. 

That  very  thing  leads  to  an  insufficient  development  of  mutual 
understanding  between  the  teachers  and  the  children,  which  is  a 
thing  which  ought  to  be  developed  very  much  more  than  it  is, 
I  think,  in  the  public  schools  at  the  present  time,  and  that  same 
need  of  mutual  understanding  is  lacking  in  industry,  and  that  is 
what  the  personnel  activities  are  trying  to  bring  about,  and  it 
should  be  developed  in  the  schools  as  well  as  in  the  industries. 

I  have  also  heard  it  said — I  do  not  know  much  about  this 
myself — that*  in  some  of  the  educational  courses,  in  the  country 
schools,  particularly,  and  also  in  some  of  the  city  schools,  the 
subjects  which  are  taught  are  not  correlated  properly,  so  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  waste  effort  in  the  study  of  the  funda- 
mental things  that  are  taught  by  not  relating  them  closely  enough 
together. 

I  think  that  any  specialties  that  are  taught  should  be  con- 
fined entirely  to  those  that  can  be  used  as  vehicles  for  teaching 
the  fundamental  things,  and  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  use  the 
time  of  the  elementary  schools  to  teach  any  particular  specialty, 
which  might  make  the  boys  and  girls  expert  in  some  line  of  work 
at  the  sacrifice  of  giving  them  a  broadening  education,  because 
eight  years  of  schooling  does  not  give  any  too  much  time  for  the 
breadth  of  training  that  is  necessary. 

I  do  not  think  the  industries  want  children  just  coming  out 
of  grammar  school  to  be  specialized  in  any  particular  job ;  what 
they  want  are  people  who  will  go  to  work,  not  with  the  idea  of 
simply  holding  a  job,  or  getting  a  job,  but  with  the  idea  of  going 
into  the  industry  and  learning  the  business  and  to  develop  in  the 
industry  and  not  be  restricted  to  any  particular  line  of  work  at 
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the  start.  It  is  up  to  the  industries  to  develop  the  vocational 
tendencies  of  the  young  people  who  come  to  work  for  them. 

I  think  one  of  the  problems  of  this  institution,  or  two  of  the 
problems,  we  might  say,  are  to  develop  in  the  educational  insti- 
tutions, particularly  in  the  eighth  grade,  a  method  of  teaching 
that  will  not  only  teach  the  pupils  facts,  but  will  give  them  under- 
standing of  the  underlying  causes  that  bring  those  facts  about ; 
and  the  other  thing  is^  that  the  institution  must  teach  the  indus- 
tries and  the  management  of  industries  the  underlying  values  that 
are  to  be  secured  from  education  if  they  pay  the  proper  attention 
to  that  feature  of  our  everyday  life. 

Mr.  John  Bovingdon  (American  Woolen  Company)  :  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  came  to  this  meeting  hungry — ^not  hungry  in  the 
stomach,  but  hungry  in  the  mind — on  account  of  the  program 
that  was  sent  out  in  advance  of  the  meeting.  I  understand  that 
the  object  of  having  these  meetings  is  not  that  we  should  listen 
to  a  report  by  the  chairman  of  a  committee  and  be  satisfied  with 
that,  but  that,  in  addition,  the  members  generally  may  discuss  the 
report  and  ask  questions  freely  regarding  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration. In  other  words,  that  the  meeting  will  not  be  a  lec- 
ture by  one  man,  but  that  there  will  be  a  very  full  opportunity 
for  discussion  from  the  floor. 

I  come  from  Massachusetts,  and  in  one  of  the  towns  of  Massa- 
chusetts we  have  a  school  that  attempts  to  copy  the  municipal 
ward  organization — ^that  is,  the  first  grade  is  the  first  ward,  and 
so  on  up  to  the  eighth  grade.  That  school  tries  to  practice  muni- 
cipal government. 

EHscussing  with  the  teachers  in  that  school  this  practice- of 
political  government,  thinking  of  the  new  problems  of  industrial 
government,  I  put  it  up  to  the  teachers:  Would  it  be  possible  to 
have  your  pupils,  in  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  practice 
labor  union  organization,  practice  shop  committees,  practice  vari- 
ous stages  in  industrial  government,  getting  away  from  the  old 
boss  method,  trying  it  out  and  seeing  how  it  would  work,  and  let 
the  students  evolve,  in  their  own  way,  an  organization  in  the 
eighth  grade?  I  know  that  we  have  an  interest  in  these  demo- 
cratic practice  methods  to  keep  workers  disciplined.  We  are 
interested,  it  seems  to  me,  in  having  the  public  schools  contribute 
some  kind  of  skill  to  these  people,  who  go  out  of  the  eighth  grade 
and  into  the  factories  and  our  offices,  that  will  make  them  lend 
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themselves. more  eflFectively,  than  at  present,  to  the  new  type  of 
industrial  organization. 

The  question  is :  Would  this  Association  favor  such  attempts 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  to  give  the  pupils  practice  in  the 
new  industrial  government? 

Mr.  I.  B.  Shoup  (Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing 
Company)  :  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  all  have  in  the  past 
been  too  much  inclined  to  want  to  tell  the  public  school  or- 
ganizations what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  I  am  not  representing 
public  schools,  but  rather  the  other  side  of  the  question,  and  this 
is  merely  my  judgment  of  that  question,  and  the  result  of  a  grow- 
ing conviction  for  the  last  several  years. 

The  public  schools  know  quite  as  well  how  to  do  their  job  as 
we  know  how  to  do  ours.  I  am  inclined  to  think  also  that  the 
difficulty  is  not  because  they  are  not  doing  their  jobs  as  they 
ought,  nor  that  we  are  not  doing  our  jobs  as  we  ought,  but  rather 
because  of  a  lack  of  understanding  each  of  the  other's  job  and 
position.  I  believe  that  what  we  need  is  to  know  more  of  the 
problems  of  the  public  school,  and  what  the  public  schools  need 
is  to  know  more  of  our  problems  and  our  difficulties,  and  they 
will  know,  quite  as  quickly  as  we  know  what  to  do  to  bridge 
over  the  chasm  that  exists  between  them  and  an  occupation  for 
the  boy  or  girl. 

Further,  I  believe  that  the  great  difficulty  at  the  present  time 
is  not  in  the  curriculum.  Neither  do  I  believe  that  it  is  in  the 
organization  or  discipline  of  the  public  schools,  but  rather  in  the 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  in  general  in  the  public  schools 
to  get  the  industrial  and  the  commercial  viewpoint,  to  understand 
the  problems  involved  in  the  vocation  the  pupils  enter  later. 

We  have  had  a  splendid  movement  on  foot  for  the  past  few 
years  by  which  the  public  school  teachers  have  been  attending  the 
universities  during  the  summer  months.  The  movement  is  char- 
acteristic in  our  leading  schools  all  over  the  United  States.  Co- 
lumbia here  in  your  city  has  been  filled  up  with  thousands  of 
teachers  in  the  summer  time  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  and 
so  it  has  been  with  other  institutions  throughout  the  United 
States. 

That  is  very  good,  but  it  will  never  entirely  solve  the  problem. 
What  we  need  is  to  get  a  lot  of  these  teachers  into  industry  and 
commerce  during  the  summer  and  let  them  see  what  it  is  that  the 
pupils  have  to  meet  when  they  go  into  industry  and  commerce. 
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If  the  teacher  does  not  know  himself,  how  can  he  point  the  way 
for  the  pupils  when  they  have  to  meet  their  problems  ? 

Then  we  need  a  study  of  the  problems  in  the  public  schools. 
In  Pittsburgh,  in  the  last  year,  we  attempted  a  systematic  study 
of  them.  I  am  quite  sure  it  is  safe  to  say  we  never  are  going 
to  gain  the  confidence  and  cooperation  of  the  public  school  people 
so  long  as  we  tell  them  wherein  they  are  wrong  and  what  they 
should  do.  But  when  we  find  that  they  are  doing  a  work  that 
is  worthy  and  worth  while,  doing  it  well,  and  give  them  credit 
for  it,  they  are  going  to  cooperate  with  us,  they  are  going  to  ask 
for  our  suggestions,  and  they  are  going  to  be  glad  to  consider 
them;  but  never  will  they  be  willing  to  do  that  until  we  have 
established  such  confidence  on  their  part  in  us. 

We  undertook  in  Pittsburgh,  last  fall,  to  do  a  piece  of  work 
which  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  Mr.  Shaw,  has  looked  over, 
of  establishing  a  point  of  contact  and  cooperation  between  the 
two  institutions,  the  schools  on  the  one  hand,  and  industrial  and 
commercial  employers  on  the  other  hand,  this  contact  to  be 
through  a  central  placement  bureau  in  the  schools. 

A  survey  of  the  Pittsburgh  District  was  made  to  find  out 
what  traits  of  character  the  employers  want  developed;  and  if 
you  have  ever  tried  that  task,  you  certainly  have  been  surprised 
to  find  out  how  little  the  people  in  general  know  as  to  what  they 
want.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  tell  the  public  schools  what  to  do  until 
you  know  pretty  definitely  what  industry  and  commerce  really 
want  in  the  school's  product.  After  a  while  we  got  something 
which  we  thought  was  fairly  representative  of  what  employers 
in  the  Pittsburgh  District  wanted  in  the  product  from  the  public 
schools. 

The  next  thing  was  to  ask  the  public  schools  to  develop  these 
particular  traits;  not  only  develop  them,  but  tabulate  them,  for 
two  purposes :  First,  that  these  tabulations  might  be  available  to 
employers  to  enable  them  to  select  the  kind  of  individual  they 
want.  That  was  for  the  benefit  of  commerce  and  industry.  And, 
second,  to  furnish  an  incentive  to  the  pupils  to  do  their  best  from 
the  time  they  become  conscious  they  have  a  future  to  make  for 
themselves,  and  to  help  them  realize  that  the  kind  of  job  they 
get  and  the  kind  of  progress  they  make  will  depend  on  what  they 
do  in  the  public  schools. 

We  have  accordingly  worked  out  a  plan  by  which  a  number 
of  characteristics,  those  suggested  by  the  employers  of  the  dis- 
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trict,  will  be  tabulated  from  the  time  a  pupil  enters  the  sixth 
grade  until  he  passes  through  the  high  school,  seven  years,  and 
this  will  apply  to  each  pupil  in  each  school.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  personal  characteristics  which  I  will  not  take  the  time  to 
mention,  as  well  as  gradings  on  his  academic  subjects. 

These  all  go  into  the  record  once  every  semester,  twice  every 
year,  and  are  sent  to  the  Central  Placement  Bureau,  where  they 
are  transcribed  into  the  permanent  records. 

In  addition  to  the  traits  of  character  as  summed  up  by  a  par- 
ticular teacher,  and  the  gradings  on  his  scholastic  study,  provision 
is  made  to  get  a  line  on  the  pupil's  vocational  interests  as  ex- 
pressed in  various  ways,  such  as  his  conversations  with  his  teach- 
^ers,  by  finding  out  exactly  what  work  he  does,  or  what  kind  of 
job  he  intends  to  get  during  vacation  periods ;  what  kind  of  work, 
also,  he  gets  or  attempts  to  get  for  after  school  hours  and  Satur- 
day employment.  We  believe  that  by  such  methods  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  public  schools  and  industry  we  can  finally  estab- 
lish a  confidence  and  a  possibility  of  cooperation  which  will  be 
mutually  beneficial. 

Mr.  Sidney  W.  Ashe  (General  Electric  Company)  :  We 
are  to  have  a  series  of  round  table  meetings  during  this  Con- 
vention. There  will  be  no  minutes  taken,  and  therefore  any  dis- 
cussion that  takes  place  at  the  round  tables  will  not  be  on  record 
in  any  way.  You  are  to  meet  to  get  acquainted  and  work  out 
any  particular  problems  that  you  may  have.  I  cannot  see  any 
objection  to  more  than  one  round  table  going  on  at  the  same  time, 
if  there  are  requests  for  more  than  one.  If  there  are  half  a 
dozen  people,  or  more,  who  are  interested  in  having  a  round  table, 
they  are  at  liberty  to  have  it  in  some  corner  of  this  room. 

The  reason  that  we  are  having  the  round  table  meetings  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  early  years  of  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  Corporation  Schools  we  found  that  a  tremendous  amount 
of  benefit  came  from  these  round  table  meetings.  I  mention  this 
so  that  if  there  are  any  of  you  who  do  not  have  sufficient  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  the  various  matters  that  come  before  the  meet- 
ings and  would  like  to  have  a  round  table  meeting,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  arrange  for  it. 

We  are  not  going  to  have  any  round  tables  tonight.  Tomor- 
row evening  we  shall  have  a  round  table  on  the  matter  of  Fore- 
men Training,  which  is  a  very  important  topic,  and  on  Wednes- 
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day  evening,  a  round  table  on  House  Organs  or  Shop  Papers 
and  one  on  Americanization. 

Replying  to  the  specific  questions  asked,  I  think  it  would  be 
a  mistake,  from  my  personal  experience,  to  attempt  to  introduce 
into  the  present  system  many  of  the  experiments  that  are  now 
being  tried  in  industry,  in  the  way  of  special  industrial  com- 
mittees and  things  of  that  sort.  Industry  has  a  certain  way  of 
doing  things — if  they  have  an  idea  that  a  certain  thing  is  the 
right  thing  to  do,  they  will  spend  a  little  money  oftentimes  in 
trying  the  plan  out  and  later  develop  it  if  it  is  successful.  I  think 
in  the  case  of  the  school  organization,  something  that  has  been 
built  up  through  very  long  periods  of  years,  that  you  must  be 
careful  what  innovations  you  make.  Just  as  soon  as  you  intro- 
duce a  change  in  the  system,  and  it  does  not  work,  you  will  do 
a  lot  more  harm  than  good,  and  I  am  rather  inclined,  as  the  last 
speaker  said,  to  allow  the  public  school  systems,  through  their 
own  years  of  experience,  to  go  along  and  develop  the  best  method, 
following  up  by  their  precepts  or  experiences  what  will  work  out 
successfully  in  industry.  That  may  be  entirely  what  you  want, 
but  in  the  long  run  we  will  get  the  best  results  by  trying  to  draw 
the  best  out  of  the  schools,  and  doing  what  we  can  to  coordinate 
and  harmonize  with  them  in  their  work,  rather  than  to  try  to 
inject  some  of  our  experiments  into  their  system.  In  other  words, 
this  idea  of  making  a  change  and  trying  things  out  is  a  serious 
proposition  when  you  come  to  an  ordinary  school  that  has  fol- 
lowed years  of  development.  In  an  industry  you  can  try  some- 
thing for  a  year  or  two,  and  if  it  does  not  work,  you  can  scrap 
it.  Therefore,  I  am  inclined,  with  regard  to  all  these  new  things 
we  are  trying  in  industry  today,  some  of  which  are  successful, 
and  some  of  which  are  failures,  not  to  put  them  into  the  school 
system  today,  but  find  out  how  we  can  help  and  do  everything 
we  can  to  assist  them  in  their  problems. 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Rowe  (H.  M.  Rowe  Company)  :  This  is  the 
first  convention  I  have  ever  attended  when  I  did  not  have  to  come 
out  in  defense  of  the  public  schools,  and  I  want  to  thank  you  all, 
today,  every  one  of  you,  for  seeing  the  other  side  of  it.  The  pub- 
lic schools  do  not  need  any  defense  against  the  attacks  I  have 
heard  in  this  organization  at  various  times.  They  are  doing  the 
best  they  can.  As  some  of  the  gentlemen  here  know,  I  have  been 
working  on  this  job  for  twenty-five  years,  or  more. 

There  is  a  very  dangerous  tendency,  in  some  sections  of  in- 
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dustry,  toward  trying  to  make  our  primary  schools,  up  to  and 
including  the  eighth  grade,  preparatory  schools  for  industry.  I 
do  not  agree  with  this  point  of  view. 

These  children  should  receive  instruction  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  everyday  life,  with  sufficient  education  to  enable 
them  to  become  good  citizens.  That  is  what  our  public  schools 
are  for.  You  will  agree  with  me  in  that.  I  am  in  opposition  to 
the  idea  of  starting  children  in  what  they  call  vocational  training 
in  the  sixth  or  seventh  grades.  Some  believe  they  can  train  the 
pupils  along  certain  lines  of  vocational  effort  in  the  eighth  grade 
— they  call  that  vocational  training.     It  cannot  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  particularly  pleased  to  hear  the  expres- 
sions I  have  heard  here  today,  if  they  are  representative  of  the 
ideas  of  the  members  of  this  organization. 

Mr.  H.  a.  Hopf  (Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York)  :  As 
a  specific  contribution  to  the  practice  underlying  this  discussion, 
let  me  cite  you  the  experience  of  the  institution  which  I  serve  in 
connection  with  cooperative  work  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
city.  It  is  our  practice  to  engage  high  school  students  for  cer- 
tain positions  which  lend  themselves  readily  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  of  the  work  of  the  bank  and  to  engage  for  these  po- 
sitions two  named  individuals,  who  will  alternate  in  the  positions, 
week  in  and  week  out,  and  at  the  same  time  carry  on  their  work 
in  the  schools.  Our  experience,  I  am  told,  has  been  quite  satis- 
factory, and  from  the  fact  that  the  educational  authorities  of  the 
schools  with  which  we  deal  seem  to  welcome  such  cooperation, 
I  believe  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  educational  develop- 
ment of  these  students  the  results  are  equally  satisfactory.  We 
have  probably  a  dozen  or  fifteen  of  such  high  school  students  in 
our  bank,  and  having  come  in  contact  with  several  of  them,  I 
think,  on  the  whole,  that  the  experience  is  developing  in  the  right 
direction. 

Mr.  a.  S.  Donaldson  (R.  H.  Macy  &  0>mpany,  Inc.)  :  The 
retail  merchants  in  the  metropolitan  district  are  working  very 
closely  with  the  public  schools  and  universities.  Recently  they 
organized  the  Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Retail  Selling,  to 
train  teachers  for  the  stores  and  for  the  high  schools,  not  for  the 
grammar  schools.  We  believe  that  training  such  as  specialized 
retail  selling  should  begin  in  the  high  schools,  and  not  in  the 
grammar  schools. 

These  teachers  attend  classes  at  New  York  University  in  the 
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morning  and  work  in  the  stores  during  the  afternoon.  The  retail 
merchants  of  the  metropolitan  district  have  combined  and  con- 
tributed $100,000  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  retail  selling. 
This  amount  is  for  a  five-year  course.  The  merchants  of  the 
city  really  control  the  course  through  the  Advisory  Council,  which 
is  composed  as  follows :  two  representatives  from  the  university, 
three  representatives  from  the  Department  of  Education  of  New 
York  City,  and  twenty  contributing  retail  merchants,  one  from 
each  of  the  stores  operating  in  Newark,  Brooklyn  and  New  York. 
This  Advisory  Council  has  elected  an  Executive  Committee,  which 
is  really  the  working  body  representing  the  three  parties  con- 
cerned. This  committee  is  composed  of  two  members  from  the 
university,  two  members  from  the  Department  of  Education  and 
six  retail  selling  merchants.  This  organization  naturally  brings  the 
three  important  factors  in  very  close  contact,  namely,  the  schools, 
the  university  and  the  merchants.  As  a  result  of  this  combina- 
tion, wonderful  cooperation  has  been  developed.  The  merchants 
of  this  city  without  a  doubt  feel  that  much  better  results  are 
obtained  by  cooperation  with  the  school  people  than  by  criticizing 
them. 

We  have  no  complaint  to  make  of  the  public  schools,  and  all 
I  have  to  say  is  that  if  other  industries  in  New  York  City  and 
in  other  cities  of  the  United  States  would  change  their  method 
of  attack,  and  would  get  down  to  cooperating  with  the  schools 
instead  of  finding  fault  with  everything  that  they  do,  and  if  they 
would  invite  into  their  establishments  the  school  coordinators 
and  placement  people  in  order  that  they  might  see  what  industry 
is  doing  and  what  industry  is  like,  they  would  accomplish  a  great 
deal  more  than  by  trying  to  remedy  matters  by  destructive 
criticism. 

Mr.  John  D.  Gill  (Atlantic  Refining  Company) :  Having 
come  into  the  meeting  quite  late,  I  feel  I  should  remain  silent, 
even  though  I  had  some  thoughts  I  wanted  to  express.  Dr. 
Rowe's  remarks,  however,  constrain  me  to  say  something  which 
was  in  my  mind  while  the  speaker  previous  to  him  was  on  his 
feet,  and  that  is,  if  we  go  back  over  the  history  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  deal  with  those  things  which  led  up  to  the  adoption  of 
the  policy,  or  the  attempt  at  the  adoption  of  a  policy,  in  relation 
to  the  attitude  of  ourselves  to  the  public  school  system,  we  find 
the  thing  that  stood  out  prominently,  and  made  the  organization 
and  work  of  this  Association  a  necessity,  was  the  fact  that  when 
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people  came  to  industry  from  the  public  school  systems  they  did 
not  know  what  they  wanted  to  do ;  indeed,  there  was  very  little 
they  could  do.  They  had  to  start  as  beginners  somewhere,  and 
in  many  instances,  as  we  all  well  know,  they  did  not  start  in  the 
right  place. 

The  result  was  that  institutions  such  as  those  which  belong 
to  this  Association  pointed  a  finger  at  the  public  school  system 
and  said  there  was  something  radically  wrong  with  it;  that  the 
public  schools  were  not  producing  people  who  were  efficient  or 
effective.  I  dare  say  there  is  no  body  of  people  in  the  United 
States  more  amenable  to  criticism  than  public  school  teachers. 
The  result 'was  they  at  once  became  introspective  to  see  what  was 
wrong  with  them,  with  the  result  that  they  have  carried  on  cer- 
tain changes  in  policy,  which  were  mentioned  by  Dr.  Rowe,  and 
endeavored  to  teach  vocations,  even  in  the  sixth  grade. 

The  sequel  of  that  kind  of  change  is  that  when  these  commer- 
cial and  industrial  workers  who  left  school  at  an  early  age  are 
eighteen,  twenty,  twenty-four,  and  twenty-six  years  of  age,  or 
even  older,  they  have  little  of  culture.  They  have  little  that 
makes*  for  enjoyment  of  the  better  things  of  life,  other  than  simply 
the  enjoyment  that  money  may  bring.  We  are  endeavoring  to 
correct  that  evil,  and  I  know  that  many  organizations  represented 
here  have  courses  to  correct  that  evil,  in  the  teaching  of  litera- 
ture, in  the  teaching  of  music  and  art,  and  other  things  that  tend 
to  mental  and  spiritual  uplift. 

I  recall  a  few  remarks  made  by  a  professor  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  spent  one  summer  recently  in  a  very  large 
department  store :  he  said  that  if  we  could  only  give  these  people 
a  night  or  two  a  week  in  the  study  of  the  poets  and  of  the  prose 
writers,  and  of  music,  through  which  they  could  see  something 
in  life  other  than  the  four  walls  of  the  building  in  which  they 
were  employed,  and  the  people  coming  to  buy  merchandise,  it 
would  be  worth  more  to  them  than  a  fifty  per  cent  increase  in 
wages.  I  repeat,  we  simply  try  to  do  in  our  corporation  school 
work  that  which  should  have  been  done  in  the  public  school 
system. 

There  is  a  thing  which  has  been  in  my  mind  for  several  years. 
I  do  not  know  why  this  Association  should  not  get  behind  a 
movement  to  secure  legislation  to  increase  the  public  school 
course,  to  increase  the  age  at  which  our  young  people  may  leave 
school,  be  that  eighteen  years  or  twenty  years.     Now,  if  you 
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please^  make  the  last  year  or  two  strictly  a  vocational  course. 
Take  this  data  that  we  have  had  presented  to  us,  and  by  means 
of  which  we  are  able  to  judge  of  the  characteristics  and  voca- 
tional bent  of  each  pupil,  and  use  it  to  bring  the  pupils  in  the 
last  year  or  the  last  two  years  of  the  tuition  period  into  the 
course  for  which  they  are  best  fitted,  and  which  wiH  make  them 
most  useful  to  the  country,  but,  for  goodness  sake,  give  them 
eight  or  ten  years  of  cultural  training,  in  order  that  we  may  not, 
in  later  years,  have  to  do  that  which  is  strictly  a  public  school 
function. 

I  would  present  for  discussion,  remembering  that  Dr.  Rowe 
asked  for  a  resolution,  consideration  of  the  advisability  of  The 
National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools  getting  behind  a 
movement  for  a  longer  compulsory  school  course. 

Mr.  Donaldson:  I  do  not  think  the  last  speaker  realizes  that 
we  have  such  a  law  in  this  state.  Every  boy  or  girl  under 
eighteen  years  of  age  who  has  not  completed  a  four-year  course 
at  high  school  must  attend  a  continuation  school. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  last  speaker  what  he  would  do  with 
those  children  who  must  leave  school.  There  are  a  great  many 
children  in  the  United  States  who  are  forced  to  leave  school  for 
financial  reasons. 

Mr.  Gill:  We  are  heading  along  the  line  toward  Socialism, 
and  those  who  formerly  repudiated  Socialism  in  all  its  aspects 
admit  today  that  the  country  has  many  Socialistic  tendencies. 
The  national  government  or  the  several  state  governments  should 
care  for  pupils  who  otherwise  would  be  compelled  to  leave  school 
before  the  age  of,  say,  eighteen,  to  enter  industry.  If  we  can 
have  compulsory  workmen's  compensation,  if  we  can  have  com- 
pulsory health  insurance — and  we  are  heading  toward  that  in  sev- 
eral states — we  can  have  more  compulsory  education.  Almost 
every  member  of  The  National  Association  of  Corporation 
Schools  who  is  employed  in  a  teaching  capacity,  or  is  in  a  super- 
visory educational  capacity,  says  to  his  superior  officer,  when 
starting  a  new  course,  "The  course  we  propose  to  give  will,  I 
believe,  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  plant  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty 
per  cent."  If,  in  two  years,  we  can  increase  the  efficiency  of  a 
plant  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  through  corporation  school  training, 
surely  we  can  increase  the  efficiency  of  all  of  the  workers  in  the 
United  States,  by  giving  a  few  additional  years'  schooling,  not 
only  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  but  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent — a  big 
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return  on  the  investment.  That  is  the  answer  that  I  give  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Sheldon  (R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Co.) :  In 
the  local  chapter  in  Chicago  we  found  ourselves  confronted  last 
fall  with  a  new  continuation  school  law  which  requires  all  chil- 
dren under  a  certain  age  to  attend  the  continuation  school  eight 
hours  a  week,  and  the  local  chapter  and  the  continuation  school 
teachers  have  met  once  a  month  and  discussed  the  situation.  We 
have  visited  the  schools,  and  the  continuation  school  teachers- 
have  met  with  us.  I  think  that  some  meetings  were  more  largely 
attended  by  the  continuation  school  teachers  than  by  our  own 
members,  and  we  are  finding  the  cooperation  is  helping  all  of  us. 

We  have  taken  into  our  own  plant,  at  various  times  during 
the  summer  months,  teachers  of  printing  in  the  public  schools, 
and  find  it  is  a  very  valuable  thing  to  do  for  all  concerned.  The 
teaching  of  printing  has  come  into  the  schools.  We  do  not  under- 
take to  prescribe  how  the  work  shall  be  done,  but  insist  that  only 
grammar  school  graduates  shall  enter  our  course.  I  believe  that 
is  the  point  from  which  we  might  work. 

I  think  the  cooperation  of  the  local  chapter  and  the  public 
schools  works  out  very  satisfactorily;  all  the  continuation  school 
teachers,  practically,  work  with  the  public  schools,  and  are  anx- 
ious to  know  what  we  want  in  industry,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  are  anxious  to  know  what  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Jones  (Warner  &  Swasey  Company)  :  There  is 
pending  legislation  in  many  states  wherein  it  is  proposed  that 
boys  and  girls*  should  be  compelled  to  stay  in  schools  and  out  of 
industry  until  eighteen  years  of  age.  There  are  certain  boys  in 
whose  case  it  is  a  positive  damage  to  keep  them  out  of  industry 
as  long  as  we  do.  Most  high  school  graduates  are  unfit  for  in- 
dustrial work,  because,  unfortunately,  in  the  later  years  in  the 
schools  they  get  notions  which  make  them  afraid  of  any  except 
a  "white  collar"  job.  At  the  present  time  there  are  too  many 
young  fellows  who  want  to  be  clerks.  What  we  need  are  fellows 
who  are  willing  to  go  into  industry  and  get  their  hands  soiled. 

We  have  ordinarily  left  the  question  of  law  making  until  it 
was  too  late  to  get  a  hand  in  it  ourselves.  In  this  continuation 
school  question  is  represented  a  very  serious  danger  to  a  great 
deal  of  the  instruction  work  done  by  the  members  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, especially  in  the  development  of  the  apprentice  schools. 
To  a  degree  it  is  also  a  danger  to  work  for  the  future,  namely, 
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the  development  of  apprenticeship  in  various  forms  of  clerical 
work.  In  some  way  we  should  get  on  the  inside  of  the  question 
of  legislation  on  continuation  schools,  so  that  the  work  already 
done  by  the  Association  may  be  preserved  and  extended. 

Dr.  D.  E.  Rice  (U.  S.  War  Department)  :  I  have  the  good 
fortune  to  be  connected  with  one  of  the  biggest  corporations  in 
the  country ;  in  fact,  the  very  biggest — ^that  is,  the  country  itself, 
and  we  are  undertaking  in  the  army  schools  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment one  of  the  most  extensive  projects  in  vocational  training 
that  has  ever  been  started.  How  far  it  will  be  carried,  or  how 
good  a  job  will  be  done,  it  is  impossible  to  predict.  While  I  am 
connected  particularly  with  the  development  of  psychological  and 
vocational  tests,  I  think  I  may  be  able  to  add  a  few  words  of 
interest  to  the  discussion  of  the  problem  of  general  education. 

Our  purpose  is  to  give  both  vocational  and  general  education 
— as  much  of  it  as  we  can — ^to  every  man  in  the  army  during  the 
period  of  his  enlistment,  which  may  be  from  one  to  three  years. 
Because  of  the  very  limited  amount  of  time  available,  it  is,  of 
course,  necessary  that  the  instruction  both  in  vocational  work  and 
general  education  be  made  as  efficient  as  possible. 

In  attacking  the  problem  of  general  education,  the  fundamen- 
tal aim  is  to  give  the  soldier  the  fullest  and  clearest  understand- 
ing possible  of  the  social  and  industrial  relations  of  the  average 
citizen  in  civil  life.  Whatever  seems  to  be  necessary  to  achieve 
this  fundamental  purpose  is  given,  whether  it  be  language,  sci- 
ence, history  or  geography,  but  these  are  not  taught  as  specific 
subjects,  nor  for  their  own  sake.  Attention  is  centered  on  cer- 
tain definite  problems  arising  in  social  and  industrial  relations 
which  we  believe  the  citizen  will  meet  and  must  be  able  to  solve 
in  a  rational  way,  and  the  facts  of  history,  geography  or  science 
are  introduced  only  as  they  serve  as  a  distinct  aid  in  such  solu- 
tion. 

The  work  is  now  only  in  the  first  stages  of  development,  and 
there  is  as  yet  little  to  offer  in  the  way  of  definite  results.  We 
feel  confident,  however,  that  we  have  hit  upon  an  especially  effec- 
tive method  of  training,  and  we  have  hopes  that  before  long  we 
will  be  able  to  make  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  problem 
of  adult  education,  the  great  importance  of  which  this  Associa- 
tion was  among  the  first  to  recognize. 

President  Kincaid:  The  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
five  minutes  in  which  to  sum  up  any  points. 
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Mr.  Shaw:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  concensus  of  opinion, 
as  expressed  by  the  different  speakers,  sums  itself  up  in  about 
two  points :  First,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Association,  through 
its  local  chapters  and  through  its  individual  members,  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  schools,  knowing  that  the  school  teachers  are  just 
as  anxious  to  give  the  service,  when  they  know  what  we  want, 
as  we  are  to  obtain  it. 

The  second  point  seems  to  be  this:  That  we,  as  members  of 
this  Association,  individually  at  least,  do  not  believe  in  attempts 
to  give  vocational  education  below  the  age  of  sixteen.  What  we 
are  primarily  interested  in,  is  this  —  that  every  boy  and  girl 
througout  the  country  shall  have  an  education  in  fundamentals, 
an  education  which  broadens  the  mind,  an  education  which  gives 
them  the  habits  of  learning  and  studying — this  education  to  be 
equal  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of  such  a  thing  as 
teaching  specific  trades  to  boys  .and  girls  below  the  age  of  six- 
teen, or  much  below  the  second  or  third  year  in  high  school.  If 
you  count  up  the  number  of  trades  which  exist  in  a  small  town 
or  city,  it  would  be  physically  impossible  to  teach  them  properly 
in  the  public  schools.  To  expect  the  public  schools  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  to  teach  specific  trades  is  beyond  reason. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible,  I  do  not  think  any 
of  us  want  it.  We  simply  wfint  boys  and  girls  trained  to  use 
their  minds  and  capable  of  being  good  citizens. 

President  Kincaid:  I  think  we  are  all  impressed  with  the 
results  of  this  report,  and  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  handled 
and  discussed.  I  wish  sonietirpes,  when  we  get  one  of  these  re- 
ports which  proves  so  interesting,  that  we  only  had  one  report 
each  session,  because  I  am  sure  that  we  could  continue  for  some 
time  longer  upon  this  subject  with  much  profit. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  which  have  been  stated  during 
the  discussion  which  I  would  like  to  answer  in  regard  to  the 
Association  going  on  record.  The  National  Association  of  Cor- 
poration Schools  does  not  go  on  record  on  any  controversial 
subject,  and  we  are  here,  and  we  speak  as  individuals,  not  as  an 
association,  in  these  discussions.  The  Association  as  an  associa- 
tion has  always  refrained  from  taking  a  stand  behind  any  subject 
that  might  be  controversial  or  even  on  matters  of  legislation.  We 
are  here  to  hold  a  public  forum,  or  an  open  forum,  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  subjects,  and  for  the  development  of  them  from 
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time  to  time,  and  our  reason  is  that  until  the  subjects  are  suffi- 
ciently worked  out,  and  the  practice  under  them  sufficiently  stand- 
ardized, it  is  very  dangerous  to  go  on  record. 

It  is  very  well  to  have  these  discussions,  and  to  have  round 
table  discussions.  In  fact,  it  is  very  helpful  to  all  of  us,  but 
further  than  that  we  do  not  feel  as  an  association  we  should  go. 

There  is  just  one  thought  that  came  out  during  the  talk  of 
the  gentleman  from  the  American  Woolen  Company,  Mr.  Boving- 
don,  which  seems  to  me  personally — of  course,  I  am  not  speak- 
ing as  an  association  now — is  an  excellent  thing,  and  that  is  the 
study  of  self-government  in  schools.  I  think  that  much  might 
be  accomplished  by  having  the  children  govern  themselves.  I 
know  that  Rochester,  New  York,  has  experimented  along  that 
line,  and  I  think  with  very  good  results,  so  far  as  I  know.  In 
that  we  are  teaching  what  ?  Democracy.  We  can  teach  Ameri- 
canism, and  I  think,  above  everything  else,  the  public  schools 
should  stand  for  one  hundred  per  cent  Americanism.  When  we 
have  made  American  citizens,  they  will  take  care  of  the  rest.  I 
am  not  afraid  of  the  "isms"  of  any  kind  if  we  can  get  enough 
of  the  American  spirit  in  the  children.  I  think  possibly  our 
schools  have  been  just  a  little  lax  in  teaching  Americanism  and 
the  American  spirit. 

There  are  two  things,  as  a  business  man,  that  I  like  to  see 
in  a  boy  or  girl  who  applies  for  employment  in  our  institution, 
and  that  has  been  touched  upon  in  this  paper — ^and  I  think  it  is 
brought  out  very  nicely — and  that  is,  we  want  to  see  a  boy  or 
girl  come  to  our  institution  with  a  teachable  mind,  an  open  mind, 
and  if  the  school  has  opened  up  his  mind  to  thinking,  to  obser- 
vation, and  to  some  degree  of  reasoning— of  course,  there  is  a 
lot  of  our  work  in  which  we  do  not  reason,  but  work  on  prejudices 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  time — if  the  school  opens  up  the  pupil's 
mind  to  reasoning  and  thinking,  it  has  done  all  we  can  expect  of 
it,  and  that  is  all  I  ask  of  any  school — ^to  send  me  a  boy  or  girl 
who  can  think.  I  can  use  his  machine  if  it  is  usable,  and  the 
principal  part  of  his  machine  is  that  part  from  his  chin  up — ^that 
is  the  valuable  part.  If  he  has  that  oiled  up  and  lubricated,  and 
has  it  functioning,  that  is  the  biggest  thing  the  public  school  can 
do  for  him.  Lots  of  fellows  have  gone  through  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  have  not  gotten  it.  Those  fellows  are  almost  hope- 
less in  industry. 

I  made  a  statement,  considered  radical,  perhaps,  and  that  is 
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that  I  think  every  minister  and  every  professional  man — every 
clergyman,  minister  or  preacher — should  spend  a  year  in  getting 
his  education  in  industry,  on  the  farm  or  in  the  shop,  as  a  prepa- 
ration for  his  theological  course — ^it  is  just  as  necessary  a  foun- 
dation for  a  course  of  teaching  as  it  is  for  industry  itself.  They 
need  the  experience,  the  knowledge,  the  practical  development 
they  get  out  of  it,  so  as  to  get  it  into  the  minds  of  the  other  men 
in  their  profession,  just  as  much  as  we  need  it  in  industry. 

I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  appointing  as  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions  the  following  named  gentlemen:  R.  B.  Bonney, 
chairman ;  R.  L.  Heaton,  J.  D.  Gill,  F.  T.  Jones,  J.  M.  Alexander. 
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MANUAL  FOR  LOCAL  CHAPTER  WORK 

President  Kincaid  :  We  have  another  paper  in  which  I  think 
you  will  be  very  much  interested.  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing 
Mr.  P.  E.  Wakefield,  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  who  will 
present  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Manual  for  Local  Chap- 
ter Work.  This  was  to  have  been  presented  by  Mr.  Park,  but 
Mr.  Wakefield,  who  is  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  at  the 
present  time  President  of  the  Pittsburgh  Local  Chapter,  has  had 
much  experience  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  chapter,  and 
we  shall  be  pleased  to  have  him  come  f9rward. 

Mr.  Wakefield:  The  President  has  explained  to  you  that 
I  am  a  substitute  on  this  program  for  Mr.  Park,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  that  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  manual  for 
guiding  local  chapters  in  their  organization  and  the  conduct  of 
their  business.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  did  not  know  until 
about  2:30  this  afternoon  that  I  would  b^  called  upon  to  take 
Mr.  Park's  place,  I  think  I  have  the  right  to  expect  you,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  to  overlook  any  flaws  in  my  somewhat  discon- 
nected discussion  of  this  manual. 

One  thing  that  I  think  impresses  itself  upon  those  of  us  who 
are  engaged  in  local  chapter  work,  more  and  more  each  year,  is 
the  opportunity  that  this  organization  has  to  make  itself  effective 
through  its  local  chapters.  Four  years  ago,  when  Mr.  McLeod 
first  presented  his  proposition  for  the  organization  of  local  chap- 
ters of  The  National  Association  of  Corpration  Schools,  it  was 
somewhat  of  an  experiment  that  he  proposed  to  make.  His  rea- 
sons for  advancing  the  proposition  appeared  to  be  very  good, 
and  action  was  taken  to  establish  local  chapters.  It  was  not  very 
long  before  they  proved,  beyond  any  question  or  doubt,  that  it 
was  a  mighty  sound,  constructive  development  of  The  National 
Association  of  Corporation  Schools. 

About  three  years  ago,  when  I  was  asked  to  tell  the  meeting 
at  Buffalo  the  principal  value  which  we  derived  from  local  chap- 
ter organization  and  operation,  I  said  something  that  I  want  to 
repeat  today,  because  it  is  the  basic  reason  for  the  organization 
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of  local  chapters.  If  we  become,  as  it  is  proposed,  the  American 
Institution  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  we  will  become  what  the 
name  itself  is  intended  to  indicate — an  institution  having  broad 
purposes,  and,  at  the  same  time,  definite  purposes. 

Now,  it  is  difficult  to  be  broad  and,  at  the  same  time,  definite. 
When  you  attempt  to  make  your  organization  national,  you  find 
many  local  conditions,  many  sections  of  the  country  where  par- 
ticular or  detailed  problems  arise  that  are  not  common  to  all 
parts  of  the  country.  If  a  national  organization  is  to  deal  with 
local  problems  effectively,  it  must  have  some  means  of  under- 
taking the  solution  of  those  problems,  and  yet,  if  the  national 
organization  attempts  to  develop  that  machinery,  it  becomes  so 
complicated  as  to  become  top-heavy,  and  the  process  of  disintegra- 
tion is  likely  to  set  in.  If  you  get  the  drift  of  my  argument,  I 
need  hardly  restate  the  convictions  I  uttered  three  years  ago — 
that  is,  that  the  local  chapters  make  it  possible  for  the  National 
Association  to  handle  local  problems  and  to  become  flexible  in 
its  operations  without  complicating  the  national  organization  too 
much.  In  saying  these  few  words,  I  have  repeated  the  particu- 
lar part  of  the  first  page  of  this  manual  which  covers  the  oppor- 
tunity for  beneficial  work  by  local  chapters. 

One  or  two  other  ideas  are  presented  on  this  first  page,  the 
principal  one  of  which  is  that  the  local  chapter  is  a  very  effective 
selling  agency  for  the  National  Association.  I  believe  that  where 
the  local  chapter  is  doing  effective  work,  it  is  not  a  difficult 
matter  to  arouse  the  interest  of  local  industries  in  that  work, 
because  a  thing  that  is  worth  while  will  grow,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  nature  has  an  uncharitable  way  of  eliminating  an 
organization  that  is  not  functioning  effectively,  and  has  no  value 
to  the  community  where  it  is  located. 

Four  years  ago  the  first  local  chapter  was  organized,  as  I 
mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  my  discussion,  in  the  nature  of  an 
experiment.  About  a  year  later,  other  chapters  were  organized, 
and  for  a  while  the  first  chapter  down  in  Pittsburgh,  because  of 
its  advantage  in  age  and  experience,  was  enabled  to  look  upon 
itself  as  a  model  chapter.  After  about  two  years  of  rather  self- 
satisfied  activity  on  our  part,  we  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  other 
cities  had  outstripped  us  in  many  respects  in  carrying  on  the 
work  of  their  chapters. 

We  decided  last  year  that  it  was  advisable  for  representatives 
of  each  local  chapter  to  come  together  as  a  committee  and  pre- 
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pare  a  manual  which  would  consist  of  a  sort  of  composite  of 
the  best  practices  of  all  the  local  chapters,  and  present  that  as  a 
guide  for  the  benefit  of  the  chapters  now  existing,  and  particu- 
larly for  the  benefit  of  any  community  that  desired  to  organize  a 
chapter. 

We  have,  therefore,  as  one  of  the  parts  of  this  manual  an 
organization  chart  which  I  will  read  to  you  briefly.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  read  a  chart  and  make  you  see  it  as  plainly  as  you  would 
see  it  if  it  were  possible  to  have  it  displayed  before  you,  but  I 
will  try  to  make  it  as  vivid  to  you  as  I  can.  The  chapter  is 
headed  by  a  chairman,  whose  place  is  taken  in  his  absence  by  a 
vice-chairman;  the  membership  and  financial  records  are  kept 
by  a  secretary-treasurer,  and  these  three  officers,  together  with 
an  executive  committee,  make  up  an  executive  board,  in  whom 
are  vested  the  responsibility  and  authority  of  conducting  the 
work  of  the  chapter. 

Two  major  committees  are  recommended  in  this  program — 
a  program  committee  and  a  membership  committee.  The  program 
committee  naturally  has  the  bulk  of  the  responsibility  for  planning 
and  supervising  the  active  work  of  the  chapter.  The  member- 
ship committee,  on  the  other  hand,  is  charged  with  the  work  of 
advertising  the  chapter  and  gathering  in  new  members. 

There  are  two  general  types  of  meetings  for  local  chapters — 
the  general  chapter  meeting  and  the  sectional  meeting.  It  was 
found  very  shortly  after  we  organized  the  Pittsburgh  chapter  that 
even  in  a  community  like  Pittsburgh,  where  there  are  a  few 
dominant  interests,  that  it  was  difficult  to  gather  together  any 
considerable  number  of  men  who  were  all  interested  in  the  same 
problems,  so  that  it  was  necessary,  even  in  the  first  year,  to  divide 
the  chapter  into  sections,  each  section  consisting  of  men  repre- 
senting similar  or  allied  industries,  and  whose  interests  and  prob- 
lems in  training  and  personnel  work  were  similar  to  each  other. 

For  several  years  no  general  meetings,  except  the  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  chapter,  were  held  in  Pittsburgh.  On  the 
other  hand,  most  of  the  other  local  chapters — Philadelphia,  Qii- 
cago.  New  York,  Western  New  York — ^made  it  a  practice  to  hold 
frequent  general  chapter  meetings.  The  value  of  this  proved  to 
be  such  that  your  committee  includes  in  its  manual  a  very  strong 
recommendation  that  these  general  meetings  be  held. 

I  will  read  the  discussion  in  the  manual  on  the  subject  "Gen- 
eral Meetings."    It  is  as  follows : 
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"General  Meetings.  These  meetings  are  important  from 
the  standpoint  of: 

"(a)  The  influence  which  numbers  have  in  adding  strength 
to  the  chapter  organization,  (b)  the  element  of  sociability,  en- 
abling wider  acquaintance  among  members,  (c)  the  use  of  stere- 
opticon  or  motion  pictures,  which  would  be  less  feasible  in  small 
group  .meetings,  (d)  the  securing  of  important  speakers  where 
expense  is  involved,  without  multiplying  the  cost  as  in  sectional 
meetings,  (e)  the  attracting  of  bigger  men  to  the  leadership  of 
the  chapter  because  of  the  larger  work  represented  by  the  larger 
meetings. 

"These  meetings  may  be  held  at  noon,  in  late  afternoon  or  in 
the  evening,  and  if  luncheon  or  dinner  can  be  arranged,  there  is 
added  the  element  of  greater  sociability. 

"The  subjects  chosen  and  the  speakers  secured  should  be  such 
as  to  attract  and  interest  the  largest  number  of  members  possible. 

"If  possible,  the  speaker  should  present  a  paper  or  his  ad- 
dress should  be  stenographically  reported,  so  that  the  more  im- 
portant parts  of  it  may  be  recorded  in  the  chapter  proceedings  or 
published  in  the  Association  Bulletin. 

"Where  time  permits,  a  discussion  of  the  subjects  presented 
is  desirable.  If  the  papers  have  been  sent  out  in  advance,  the 
discussion  may  well  be  opened  by  calling  upon  one  or  two  mem- 
bers who  have  prepared  in  advance  for  the  occasion.  The  sub- 
stance of  these  and  subsequent  discussions  should  be  recorded 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting. 

"If  meeting  involves  luncheon  or  dinner,  it  is  wise  that  reply 
cards  be  sent  with  notices  to  members  and  guests,  so  that  the 
approximate  number  to  be  provided  for  may  be  known." 

Under  the  topic  of  "Section  Meetings,"  after  mentioning  the 
names  of  a  few  of  the  sections  that  have  been  founded  in  two 
local  chapters,  a  section  on  public  education,  a  section  on  employ- 
ment, a  section  on  marketing,  a  section  on  apprenticeship,  and  a 
section  on  Americanization,  and  outlining  some  other  details,  we 
refer  to  the  matter  of  organizing  for  the  year,  as  follows : 

"Organizing.  As  soon  as  practical  after  September  1st  each 
year  an  organization  meeting  of  each  section  should  be  held,  the 
notices  being  sent  to  all  members  of  the  chapter. 

"At  this  organization  meeting  the  members  attending  the  sec- 
tion should  plan  a  schedule  for  the  meetings  of  the  entire  year, 
including,  if  possible,  the  places  at  which  meetings  will  be  held." 
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After  that  we  go  on  to  the  question  of  subjects : 

"Subjects.  From  a  list  of  subjects  (prepared  by  the  chair- 
man and  augmented  by  suggestions  of  members)  relating  to  the 
work  of  the  section,  the  organization  meeting  should  choose  by 
ballot  the  topics  considered  most  important.  These  topics  would 
constitute  the  schedule  for  the  year,  preferably  one  topic  for  each 
meeting,  subject  to  such  later  amendment  as  may  seem  desirable. 

"To  properly  correlate  the  work  of  the  various  sections  of  the 
chapter,  the  programs  of  all  sections  will  be  reviewed  by  the  pro- 
gram committee  of  the  chapter,  which  will  offer  such  suggested 
changes  as  may  seem  desirable.'' 

The  program  committee,  consisting  usually  of  the  chairman 
and  secretaries  of  the  several  sections,  have  a  supervisory  power 
or  authority  over  these  programs,  as  they  are  chosen  for  the 
separate  sections  for  the  purpose  of  correlating  the  programs  and 
preventing  the  different  sections  from  overlapping  or  duplicating 
each  other  in  their  work. 

The  most  beneficial  item  and,  therefore^  the  most  important 
one,  in  the  conduct  of  the  chapter  business  is  the  regular  and 
complete  publication  of  the  records  of  the  meetings  held.  I  am, 
unfortunately,  not  familiar  with  the  practice  of  any  chapter  ex- 
cept the  Pittsburgh  chapter  in  this  respect.  There,  at  the  end  of 
each  month,  the  secretary  of  the  chapter  mails  to  every  member 
of  the  chapter  a  complete  record  of  all  chapter  business  during 
the  preceding  month,  with  the  result  that  every  member  on  the 
roll,  whether  he  attends  the  section  meetings  or  not,  is  able  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  chapter  work,  and  knows  almost  as  much 
about  what  is  going  on  as  the  men  who  attend  the  meetings  and 
take  part  in  the  discussions,  because  these  discussions  are  reported 
very  completely  in  the  monthly  record* 

Under  the  heading  of  "Scheme  of  Meetings,"  the  advantages 
disadvantages  of  the  general  and  sectional  meetings  are  compared 
with  each  other.  Monthly  meetings  of  all  members  and  guests 
usually  consist  of  dinner  meetings,  meeting  at  six-thirty,  and 
after  the  dinner  there  is  usually  a  good  speaker  who  discusses  a 
problem  or  topic  of  general  interest  to  all  of  those  who  are  pres- 
ent, and  then  the  meeting  resolves  itself  into  sectional  meetings 
that  have  simultaneous  discussions  going  on  in  different  parts  of 
the  building  during  the  balance  of  the  evening. 

Contrasted  with  that  plan  is  the  practice  of  the  Pittsburgh 
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Chapter,  which  has  its  sectional  meetings  on  different  evenings, 
one  each  week. 

Under  the  heading  of  "Advertising"  for  the  general  meeting, 
notice  is  sent  in  advance  to  all  chapter  members  and  prospective 
members,  giving  the  date,  time  and  place  of  meeting,  subject  and 
speaker  for  the  general  meeting,  and  also  subjects  and  leaders 
for  the  sectional  meetings ;  one  notice  covers  the  entire  month's 
activities.  For  the  sectional  meetings  the  notice  is  sent  to  each 
member  of  each  section,  telling  him  on  what  day  of  the  month 
his  particular  section  will  meet.  The  advantage  of  having  the 
general  monthly  meetings  is  outlined  in  the  manual  in  these  words : 
"This  plan  conserves  time,  as  one  meeting  only  per  month  is 
necessary.    It  also  simplifies  the  plan  of  advertising." 

Contrasted  with  that,  the  advantage  of  the  separate  sectional 
meetings  on  different  nights  is  stated  as  follows : 

"More  time  is  allowed  for  speakers  and  for  discussion,  and 
any  member  may  attend  any  number  of  meetings  desired." 

In  the  general  meeting  plan,  it  is  impossible  for  these  men 
to  attend  all  the  sectional  meetings.  The  disadvantage  of  the 
different  sectional  meetings  is  that  it  involves  larger  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  effort  to  round  up  the  members  for  the  different 
meetings  during  the  month. 

The  report  further  says : 

"Whatever  the  plan  adopted,  it  should  provide  for  a  general 
meeting  to  develop  a  connectional  spirit  among  the  member 
groups.  The  sectional  meetings  will  undoubtedly  produce  the 
more  tangible  results,  but  the  chapter  will  best  serve  its  purpose 
and  preserve  its  relation  to  the  parent  Association  if  it  maintains 
a  strong  general  meeting,  the  dignity  of  which  will  be  in  keeping 
with  the  importance  of  Qass  "A"  membership  in  the  Associa- 
tion." 

The  duties  of  the  officers  of  the  chapter  and  of  the  several 
sections  are  outlined  in  detail,  but  that  is  too  long  to  take  up  here 
this  afternoon. 

Here  is  an  important  subject — 

"Making  Chapter  Work  Effective,"  and  the  following  is 
stated  in  this  connection: 

"To  insure  the  effective  operation  of  a  local  chapter,  it  is 
essential  that  the  organization  and  its  program  be  worked  with 
great  care  and  at  'full  pressure.'     The  following  summary  of 
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salient  points,  many  of  which  have  already  been  presented,  is 
here  given  to  emphasize  their  importance :" 

The  next  problem  with  which  the  manual  deals  is  entitled 
"Obstacles  to  Local  Chapter  Operation."  In  that  section  is  dis- 
cussed briefly  the  difficulties  in  organizing  and  the  difficulties  of 
operating  the  chapter.  I  will  not  take  time  to  dwell  on  that, 
because  if  you  ever  attempt  to  organize  a  chapter  you  will  learn 
enough  about  the  difficulties,  but  there  is  one  point  further  on 
here  that  I  do  want  to  discuss  informally.  It  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  given  the  important  position  that  it  should  have,  be- 
cause I  overlooked  it  in  going  through  the  manual.  This  item 
refers  to  the  round  table  meetings,  which  have  a  very  definite 
and  a  very  great  value.  I  look  forward  for  a  whole  year  to  the 
convention  of  the  Association,  because  I  can  go  to  Chicago  or 
Philadelphia  or  New  York,  or  wherever  the  meeting  is  held,  and 
in  one  week  talk  to  old  friends  and  make  new  friends,  and  I  can 
get  more  broadening  out  and  secure  more  information  than  I 
can  get  in  the  other  fifty-one  weeks  of  the  year.  I  sometimes 
think  I  get  more  benefit  from  the  discussions  in  the  corners  of 
the  lobby  which  we  have  at  these  conventions  than  I  do  at  the 
formal  meetings.  That  is  a  picture  of  the  value  of  the  so-called 
round  table  discussions.  There  is  a  value  there.  We  cannot 
neglect  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  experience  in  Pittsburgh  has  been 
this:  After  a  few  years  we  talked  ourselves  out.  The  Pitts- 
burgh Chapter  has  been  running  four  years  now,  and  at  the  end 
of  two  years  we  were  pretty  well  acquainted  with  each  other, 
knew  all  our  various  family  troubles  back  where  we  work,  and 
they  had  been  pretty  well  discussed,  and  we  did  not  know  what 
to  do  next.    Interest  began  to  lag. 

We  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  we  could  do  a  more  important 
thing  than  we  were  doing,  and  that  is  the  actual  carrying  out  of 
some  of  the  projects  we  talked  over  in  the  formal  and  informal 
meetings.  I  imagine  that  my  experience  in  personnel  work  is 
common  with  the  experience  of  every  man  and  every  woman 
present  here  this  afternoon.  The  most  difficult  thing  that  I  have 
ever  been  called  upon  to  do  has  been  to  express  in  dollars  and 
cents  the  value  of  the  product  that  I  turn  out  in  return  for  the 
salary  that  the  company  pays  me  each  month.  We  spend  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  the  company  I  represent  in  educational,  wel- 
fare and  employment  work,  and  in  general  for  personnel  activi- 
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ties,  and  we  have  never  been  able  to  show  the  management  of 
the  company  in  dollars  and  cents  the  actual  value  of  the  work  we 
are  doing,  the  return  that  they  are  getting  upon  that  expenditure. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  it  is  impossible  to  measure 
very  accurately,  and  perhaps  it  may  not  be  possible  to  measure 
even  satisfactorily,  the  return  a  company  receives  for  this  ex- 
penditure in  personnel  work. 

Very  few  companies  have  any  comprehensive  or  dependable 
figures  on  that  subject,  yet  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  make  at 
least  an  attempt  to  gather  together  figures  along  lines  like  that. 
The  Pittsburgh  Chapter  next  year  is  going  to  have  its  several 
sections  devote  the  entire  year  to  the  investigation  of  some  par- 
ticular problem  like  that.  It  may  be  at  the  end  of  one  year  we 
will  have  determined  merely  how  we  should  go  about  making  the 
investigation.  It  may  be  that  we  shall  start  a  collection  of  records 
that  will  extend  over  four  or  five  years,  but  we  will  be  getting 
somewhere,  and  I  venture  to  predict —  and  in  saying  this,  I  am 
merely  reflecting  the  enthusiasm  of  a  man  in  Pittsburgh  to  whom 
I  wish  you  could  listen  this  afternoon,  as  he  can  present  this 
thought  in  much  better  form  than  I  can — I  will  venture  to  pre- 
dict, once  we  get  started  on  two  or  three  really  vital  problems 
like  that,  we  are  not  going  to  have  very  much  work  for  our  mem- 
bership committee  to  do  in  order  to  attract  new  members. 

There  are  one  or  two  men  here  connected  with  chapter  work 
in  other  cities,  and  I  would  like  to  hear  from  them.  I  was  sup- 
posed to  speak  as  a  member  of  this  committee,  but  I  have  been 
speaking  more  as  an  ex-chairman  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter.  I 
apologize  for  that,  as  I  am  not  on  the  program  for  that  kind  of 
a  talk,  but  I  am  so  enthusiastic  about  the  plans  we  have  for  ad- 
vancing the  work  of  the  chapter  that  I  could  not  help  breaking 
out  of  the  path  set  for  me  by  the  president. 

President  Kincaid:  The  subject  is  open  to  the  floor,  and 
we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  those  who  have  had  experience  in 
local  chapter  work  or  to  have  questions  asked  if  you  desire  any 
information. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Kelly  (The  New  York  Edison  Company)  :  The 
New  York  Chapter  was  established  about  two  years  ago,  and  in 
the  beginning  we  started  with  monthly  meetings.  Our  attend- 
ance, on  an  average,  was  about  60.  We  found  very  soon  that 
holding  these  monthly  meetings  did  not  get  us  anywhere ;  that  is, 
there  were  a  lot  of  people  who  came  to  the  meetings  and  sat  and 
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listened  to  subjects  foreign  to  them  and  were  not  interested.  We 
divided  the  chapter  into  sectional  meetings,  and  they  have  been 
very  successful.  We  hold  these  sectional  meetings  in  the  after- 
noon, about  half  past  three,  and  the  attendance  averages  about 
40  interested  people  at  each  meeting. 

I  first  started,  as  secretary,  to  send  notices  to  the  members  of 
the  sections,  but  found  that  it  did  not  work  out  well.  One  thing 
in  the  report  that  Mr.  Wakefield  has  suggested  with  which  I 
disagree  is  to  send  out  notices  only  to  the  section  members.  I 
think  it  is  well  to  send  the  notices  to  all  the  members,  because 
very  often  we  find  that  one  of  the  members  may  be  interested  in 
a  subject  to  be  considered  in  some  particular  section. 

There  are  very  many  things  in  the  report  of  which  I  am 
glad  to  know,  because  our  chapter,  while  it  has  grown  tremen- 
dously in  the  last  year — we  have  almost  150  members  now  and 
more  are  coming  in — expects  to  do  great  things  during  the  coming 
year,  and  many  of  the  recommendations  made  in  the  report  of 
the  committee  will,  no  doubt,  be  helpful  in  our  work. 

Mr.  L.  Butler  (Yawman  &  Erbe  Manufacturing  Company)  : 
When  we  organized  the  Western  New  York  Qiapter  last  year 
in  Chicago — I  think  there  were  about  nine  of  us  there — one  of 
the  first  things  we  did  after  we  got  back  to  western  New  York 
was  to  send  for  our  good  friend,  Mr.  Wakefield,  and  have  him 
come  up  and  tell  us  how  to  run  a  chapter.  I  would  recommend 
that  to  any  of  our  members  who  contemplate  organizing  a  new 
chapter.  It  worked  out  very  well  with  us.  I  think  one  of  the 
biggest  things  in  this  local  chapter  proposition  is  the  fact  that 
you  are  able,  through  the  meetings,  to  reach  minor  executives  and 
employes  who  are  not  members  of  the  chapter.  I  think  President 
Kincaid  agrees  with  me;  we  have  done  a  lot  of  good  work  in 
western  New  York  with  people  who  are  not  members  of  this 
Association. 

President  Kincaid:    Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Butler:  Mr.  Heath,  of  the  Larkin  Company,  of  Buf- 
falo, would  bring  a  dozen  people  from  the  Larkin  plant,  and 
other  people  brought  people  from  their  plants,  including  clerks 
and  minor  executives.  They  all  benefited  by  the  work  the  chap- 
ter was  doing.  We  have  quite  a  respectable  showing  of  members 
and  guests  at  the  monthly  meetings. 

I  think  the  success  of  a  meeting  of  a  local  chapter  hinges  very 
largely  on  the  choice  of  topics  for  general  discussion,  whether 
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you  have  one  which  is  of  general  interest  or  not.  I  know  that 
our  general  meetings  are  very,  very  profitable,  and  they  give  a 
little  snap  to  the  entire  chapter  work. 

As  to  sectional  meetings,  while  I  think  they  are  more  practica- 
ble, I  do  not  think  that  we  would  ever  hold  together  in  our  par- 
ticular case  unless  we  had  the  other  meetings  beforehand.  I 
think  our  regular  monthly  meeting,  where  we  get  the  members 
together,  and  make  the  showing,  is  very  vital  to  the  sectional  meet- 
ings which  follow. 

Mr.  Sidney  W.  Ashe  (General  Electric  Company)  :  I  would 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Wakefield  a  question  in  regard  to  organizing  these 
local  chapters  with  the  idea  of  maintaining  interest.  I  ask  it  for 
ourselves  now,  because  of  some  experience  which  we  have  just 
been  through,  which  I  will  later  explain.  I  was  wondering,  in 
getting  up  the  average  program,  whether  the  reason  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  interest  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  years  was 
not  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  not  some  very  definite  educa- 
tional plan  that  ran  through  your  meetings?  For  instance,  as 
ordinarily  a  meeting  of  that  sort  is  prepared — ^you  will  say  that 
you  will  have  a  session  on  a  certain  night  on  employment,  and 
you  will  get  two  or  three  live  employment  men  to  discuss  your 
topic,  and  then  you  may  have  some  pictures  and  various  other 
things  to  connect  with  it,  and  you  ask  two  or  three  people  to 
discuss  the  subject,  and  in  that  way  you  get  your  meeting  to- 
gether. After  you  have  run  along  that  way  for  a  while,  and 
selected  some  other  topics,  as  I  see  it,  you  get  to  know  each 
other's  problems  very  well,  and  interest  lags;  that  is,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  pick  up  new  things  to  maintain  interest. 

Now,  we  tried  an  experiment  in  the  last  two  months  in  con- 
nection with  organizing  a  little  local  safety  council  which  gave 
me  a  rather  good  idea.  In  the  first  place,  we  had  a  definite 
schedule  of  lessons,  and  each  evening  there  was  a  definite  lesson 
assigned,  and  the  men  felt  they  were  progressing  and  had  a  defi- 
nite amount  to  do  themselves,  and  when  the  meetings  were  held 
there  was  a  class  leader,  and  there  were  representatives  from  all 
the  diflFerent  industries ;  they  had  to  take  a  definite  part  in  these 
things,  because  each  asked  questions,  and  there  was  a  general 
interchange  of  ideas.  As  the  meetings  progressed,  the  men  felt 
that  if  they  did  not  come  to  certain  definite  meetings  there  would 
be  something  that  they  would  lose,  and  they  felt  that  if  they  com- 
pleted the  course  it  would  be  to  their  credit.    The  fundamental 
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idea  throughout  was  that  there  was  a  definite  educational  scheme 
being  conducted  at  each  successive  meeting,  with  a  discussion 
and  interchange  of  ideas  around  this  nucleus.  The  work  was 
carried  on  in  connection  with  the  Extension  Course  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts. 

I  was  wondering  in  running  a  local  section  of  the  Associa- 
tion.whether  this  idea  of  a  definite  educational  scheme  could  not 
be  fitted  into  the  meetings;  say,  there  was  a  series  of  related 
topics  revolving  around  the  subject  of  employment,  so  that  at 
the  end  of  the  season,  when  you  had  held  ten  sessions,  those  who 
had  attended  all  of  the  meetings  would  have  a  very  thorough 
course  of  training  in  employment  methods,  and  would  have  a  defi- 
nite nucleus  to  work  to. 

I  think  the  lack  of  definiteness  in  the  method  of  conducting 
many  meetings  is  the  reason  why,  after  a  time,  the  interest  lags. 
Mr.  Wakefield,  no  doubt,  has  had  experience  along  these  lines, 
and  as  our  people  are  thinking  of  organizing  a  local  section,  I 
would  like  his  opinion  as  to  how  it  would  work  out. 

Mr.  Wakefield:  If  I  understand  clearly  what  you  have  in 
mind,  Mr.  Ashe,  I  do  not  recall  that  in  Pittsburgh  we  ever  con- 
ducted a  series  of  meetings  that  were  cumulative- at  the  end  of 
each  session,  so  that  the  members  attending  the  meetings  had 
received  a  definite  unit  of  training. 

We  have  had  a  successful  section  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter, 
that,  during  the  past  year,  conducted  a  series  of  related  meetings, 
in  which  they  developed  a  cumulative  plan  for  the  so-called  Cen- 
tral Placement  Bureau,  but  we  have  had  no  series  of  meetings 
that  were  definitely  educative. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that  a  program  that  is 
logically  developed  and  leads  somewhere  would  be  much  more 
interesting  than  one  consisting  of  more  or  less  unrelated  topics. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Gill  (Atlantic  Refining  Company)  :  President 
Kincaid,  the  justification  you  have  for  permitting  me  to  speak 
a  second  time  is  the  fact  that  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Chapter  from  its  inception.  The  real  reason  I  have  gotten 
on  my  feet  is  to  justify  a  previous  speaker's  imputation  that  I  am 
theoretical. 

President  Kincaid:    We  need  theories,  too. 

Mr.  Gill:  They  tell  us  the  history  of  the  individual  is  the 
history  of  the  race.  Perhaps  that  is  true  in  our  local  chapter 
work  and  in  our  general  association  work.     The  trouble  that 
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Mr.  Wakefield  mentioned,  and  which  was  commented  on  by  Mr. 
Ashe,  is  a  very  real  trouble ;  that  is,  that  sooner  or  later  we  all 
get  up  against  a  blank  wall.  I  think  there  is  a  real  reason  why 
we  do  get  up  against  that  blank  wall.  If  we  theorize  too  much 
or  too  long,  and  do  not  let  our  muscles  limber  up  in  applying 
some  of  these  theories  we  conceive,  we  get,  as  they  say  in  ath- 
letics, "stale." 

Two  things  which  Mr.  Wakefield  mentioned  which  stand  out 
in  connection  with  this  problem  are  closely  related,  namely,  that 
we  do  come  up  against  a  blank  wall,  and  we  have  not  yet  learned 
how  to  demonstrate  in  dollars  and  cents  the  value  of  anything  we 
are  doing.  I  would  like  to  modify  Mr.  Wakefield's  statement  to 
the  extent  of  saying  that  we  have  not  learned  to  fix  the  value  of 
what  we  have  been  doing  in  dollars  and  cents — our  methods  of 
measuring  results  are  inadequate  to  show  the  commercial  value* 
of  our  educational  work.  However,  if  Mr.  Wakefield  will  turn 
to  the  current  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  he  will  find 
that  one  of  the  big  accident  insurance  companies  has  pointed  out 
what  is  the  value,  in  dollars  and  cents,  of  the  work  it  is  doing 
for  its  clients. 

The  trouble  is  that  we  go  around  to  section  meetings  month 
after  month  and  discuss  many  subjects  of  individual  and  social 
interest.  We  return  to  the  office  believing  that  it  would  be  a  fine 
thing  to  apply  the  ideas  that  we  have  heard  at  the  meeting,  but 
how  can  we  apply  them  ?  We  ask,  "How  can  I  go  to  my  superior 
and  ask  him  for  more  money?"  Immediately  he  replies,  "You 
are  spending  so  much  money,  what  good  is  accruing  from  it?" 

I  will  not  attempt  to  dilate  on  the  coordination  of  these  fac- 
tors. It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  we  do  not  get  as  far  with  some 
things  as  we  would  like  to  get — we  reach  the  blank  wall  sooner 
or  later.  Certainly,  we  have  not  learned  yet  how  to  go  to  the 
people  who  actually  pay  out  the  stockholders*  money  and  show 
what  return  there  is  to  the  corporation  in  the  work  we  are  doing. 
The  cry  will  be  raised  that  a  great  deal  of  personnel  work  cannot 
be  capitalized.    I  know  that  will  be  said,  and  I  shall  say  it  myself. 

Mr.  Wakefield's  problem  is  a  real  problem.  The  plan  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Chapter,  for  next  year,  to  develop  ways  and  means 
of  determining  the  advantages  of  personnel  work  is  a  splendid 
one.  I  think  that  we  ought,  as  an  association,  to  study  at  once 
this  problem  and  devise  some  method  to  measure  progress  and 
see  where  we  really  stand. 
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Mr.  H.  a.  Hopf  (Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York) :  I 
would  like  to  address  myself  for  a  moment  to  this  question  of 
doUars-and-cents  policy,  and  the  matter  of  justifying  personnel 
work  from  the  standpoint  of  its  cost.  As  I  view  the  situation, 
generally,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  recently  there  has  been  a 
letting  down  of  interest  in  the  country  in  personnel  work  per  se, 
and  we  are  getting  back  to  the  consideration  of  what  must  be  the 
true  measure  of  the  value  of  that  work,  namely,  how  does  it  in- 
fluence production  ? 

No  one  who  knows  of  my  own  personal  activities  in  the  last 
ten  years  or  more  will  accuse  me  of  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  de- 
velopment of  sane  and  intelligent  policies  of  dealing  with  per- 
sonnel. It  is  my  conviction,  however,  that  sooner  or  later  those 
doing  personnel  work  will  be  obliged  to  render  an  account  which 
will  be  interpreted  from  a  dollars-and-cents  viewpoint  by  the 
executives  who  will  have  to  O.K.  the  expenditures.  Therefore, 
Mr.  Wakefield,  I  welcome  the  trend  of  thought  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Chapter,  and  believe  that  a  better  program  could  hardly  be 
adopted  than  to  study  the  fundamentals  and  to  set  up  some  meas- 
ure of  cost  accounting,  if  so  exact  a  term  may  be  applied  to  our 
very  inexact  and  very  elastic  way  of  dealing  with  human  beings. 

I  have  in  mind  in  this  connection  one  particular  question,  i.e., 
the  justification  of  serving  food  to  employes.  The  question  came 
up  quite  recently  in  a  field  in  which  I  am  more  or  less  interested, 
and  a  certain  cold-blooded,  unemotional  executive  who  has  a  dis- 
tinctive, definite  and  heavy  financial  responsibility  to  shoulder 
inquired  as  to  the  wisdom  of  including  some  cost  factors  and 
excluding  others  that  have  a  bearing  on  the  subject  of  food  sup- 
ply. Let  me  dismiss  the  consideration  of  this  question  with  the 
general  statement  that  food  supply  should  be  furnished  to  em- 
ployes at  a  figure  less  than  the  actual  cost  to  the  employer,  and 
that  the  employer  in  so  doing  is  entitled  to  regard  as  a  credit 
factor  the  presumably  enhanced  efficiency  of  the  employe  who  is 
the  recipient  of  this  food  supply. 

That  there  is  a  direct  relation  between  food  supply  and  effi- 
ciency may  be  demonstrated  by  a  study  of  the  curve  of  produc- 
tion during  the  early  afternoon,  following  a  more  or  less  miscel- 
laneously selected  luncheon.  Those  of  you  who  have  investigated 
such  matters  will,  I  am  sure,  be  in  sympathy  with  any  plan  of 
measuring  the  relation  between  the  cost  of  food  supply  and  the 
return  in  product. 
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The  entire  problem  goes  back  to  organization,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen— we  must  refrain  from  looking  upon  the  field  of  person- 
nel work  as  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  activities  that  may  be  dipped 
into  here  and  there,  as  the  occasion  appears  to  demand  in  the 
individual  institution.  We  must,  rather,  concentrate  on  a  thor- 
oughly organized  plan  of  personnel  work,  and  strive  to  under- 
stand each  link  in  the  chain  dealing  with  human  relations.  I 
cannot  commend  a  better  avenue  of  approach  to  that  understand- 
ing than  to  suggest  that  you  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Vocational  Guidance,  submitted  to  this  organization  in  1916. 

If  we  can  conceive  of  the  field  of  human  relations  thoroughly 
organized  and  the  activities  based  only  on  those  elements  which 
have  an  intensely  practical  character,  then  we  have  an  avenue 
laid  out  which  is  easy  to  travel,  and  we  may  apply  what  sales- 
manship we  possess  in  convincing  the  executives  controlling  the 
purse  strings  that  this  work  does  pay. 

Allow  me  to  record  my  own  conviction  that  of  the  problems 
dealing  with  personnel  work,  only  20  per  cent  are  concerned  with 
solving  the  specific  problems,  and  the  other  80  per  cent  relate  to 
salesmanship.  If  we  consider  such  practical  and  concrete  prob- 
lems as  illumination,  heating,  ventilation,  noise,  space  assignment 
and  dust,  and  measure  the  influence  on  the  efficiency  of  personnel 
oi  a  proper  solution  of  these  problems,  the  prediction  may  be 
made  that  progress  in  that  direction  will  easily  equal  any  progress 
that  may  be  achieved  on  the  other  hand  by  the  most  finely  con- 
ceived scheme  of  organization  and  the  most  comprehensive  plan 
of  personnel  relations. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Banks  (American  Bridge  Company)  :  Mr.  Wake- 
field spoke  of  the  different  sections  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter 
as  undertaking  certain  lines  of  research.  The  gentleman  who 
helped  to  start  us  in  this  way  is  a  Class  "C"  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, Mr.  Hedden,  a  professor  in  the  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology. 

I  am  said  to  have  a  lasting  interest  in  the  foreign  born,  some- 
thing of  an  understanding  of  them,  and  the  desire,  in  a  sympa- 
thetic way,  not  only  to  help  ourselves  through  them,  but  to  help 
them  through  us.  As  one  who  himself  was  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land  for  some  years,  I  appreciate  the  feelings  of  the  foreign  born 
who  are  in  this  country. 

For  a  measure  of  the  effects  of  teaching  English  to  the  foreign 
born  there  were  five  items  of  comparison  proposed,  the  result  of 
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which  could  be  shown  by  percentage.  For  each  ten  scholars  in 
the  school  there  were  to  be  picked  out  ten  who  did  not  attend 
the  school,  of  as  nearly  the  same  quality  as  possible.  The  record 
was  to  be  for  bi-monthly  periods,  and  the  items  of  comparison: 
accident  record,  turnover,  punctuality,  loyalty,  and  change  of  rate 
in  pay. 

Fortunately,  at  Ambridge  for  the  two  groups  of  ten  there  was 
no  accident  at  all.  The  change  in  rate,  though  affected  by  after- 
war  conditions,  showed  up  better  for  those  who  attended  school 
than  for  those  who  did  not.  For  those  who  attended  school  the 
punctuality  record  was  better,  and  the  number  of  days  lost  from 
work  showed  up  considerably  better.  We  felt  confident  that 
the  men  who  were  going  to  school  were  better  in  their  attendance 
at  their  work. 

In  the  matter  of  loyalty  for  those  who  were  in  school,  we 
found  that  not  one  was  what  could  be  called  active  against  the 
company  in  any  way,  or  in  any  way  hurtful  to  the  morale  of 
the  plant. 

Thus  we  have  been  able  to  get,  in  a  case  which  you  might 
think  to  be  measureless,  an  absolute  basis  for  measurement.  We 
have  not  as  many  detailed  records  as  we  would  like  to  have  for 
this  year,  but  it  will  anyhow  give  you  something  to  think  about. 
A  number  of  the  firms  represented  on  the  committee  intend  to 
extend  this  record  in  their  school  work — ^the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric and  Manufacturing  Company,  the  American  Rolling  Mill 
Company,  at  Middletown,  Ohio ;  the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  and 
others,  and  we  ought  to  be  able  to  report  in  another  year  quite 
extended  developments  of  the  research. 

I  have  heard  it  said  by  Dr.  Talcott  Williams  that  70  per  cent 
of  industrial  accidents  happen  to  the  foreign  born  who  do  not 
know  English.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  found  by  some 
companies,  greatly  to  their  surprise,  that  the  large  number  of 
accidents  were  not  with  common  labor,  but  with  the  skilled  labor- 
ing class,  and  so  the  suggestion  was  made  that  the  more  a  man 
knew  and  the  higher  his  work  became,  the  less  he  tried  to  take 
care  of  himself.  But  what  about  the  chances  for  a  man  getting 
hurt  on  skilled  labor  work?  Has  unskilled  labor  in  general  the 
same  risks  to  meet  ?  Do  not  compare,  for  accident  record,  a  man 
shoveling  coal  outside  the  plant  with  a  man  who  is  working  in- 
side on  a  complicated  machine,  or  at  other  work  with  attending 
risk. 
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A  Delegate:  There  has  been  so  much  said  on  the  local 
chapter,  I  had  not  thought,  to  speak  in  regard  to  it.  We  have 
had  varied  experiences  in  our  local  chapters,  as  has  been  pointed 
out.  I  believe  there  are  advantages  in  the  so-called  sectional 
method,  and  also  in  the  general  meetings  method  which  may  pos- 
sibly be  combined.  There  may  be  a  solution  to  our  problem  in 
holding  a  general  meeting  and  having  the  various  sectional  meet- 
ings held  on  the  same  evening,  after  the  general  chapter  meeting. 

In  regard  to  the  program  for  the  various  chapters — ^Mr.  Ashe 
brought  that  point  up — I  believe  the  idea  is  quite  right,  that  so 
often — too  often — ^we  will  lack  continuity  of  purpose  in  the  pro- 
gram. A  while  ago  I  referred  to  the  work  of  one  section  in  re- 
gard to  the  system  for  Central  Placement  Bureau.  A  section 
which  is  headed  by  the  principal  of  one  of  our  high  schools,  the 
Fifth  Avenue  High  School,  had  one  problem  for  the  year,  and 
only  one,  so  that  they  had  a  continuity  of  purpose.  Each  meet- 
ing constituted  one  step  in  the  development  of  that  purpose. 

That  is  not  entirely  untrue  of  the  other  sections,  but  it  was 
true  to  a  marked  degree  in  the  case  of  that  section,  and  I  believe 
that  its  permanent  success  was  primarily  due  to  that  one  thing. 

Next  year  we  shall  make  a  point  to  see,  whatever  our  organi- 
zation may  be,  that  each  section  has  one  definite  purpose,  and 
that  we  work  along  the  line  of  that  purpose  so  that  finally  we 
have  accomplished  some  definite,  specific  result 

Mr.  Wakefield  referred  to  some  things-^he  referred  to  re- 
search in  relation  to  employment.  There  are  some  more  research 
problems  in  regard  to  public  schools.  I  am  not  so  sure  about  the 
trades  apprentice  section.  That  has  been  so  thoroughly  covered 
in  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter  in  the  last  four  years,  we  do  not  know 
yet  what  we  will  do  next  year  on  that  subject.  But  if  I  have 
one  thought  in  these  remarks,  it  is  this:  that  we  ought  to  have 
one  specific  purpose  and  then  work  out  that  purpose  to  a  con- 
clusion in  a  series  of  sectional  meetings. 

President  Kincaid  :  Our  time  is  up,  and  I  think  we  are  all 
pretty  well  filled  up  for  the  first  day.  It  seems  to  me  we  struck 
a  pretty  high  note  this  afternoon.  I  do  not  want  to  wear  you 
out  so  that  you  will  not  feel  like  coming  to  the  meeting  promptly 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Mr.  Wakefield,  will  you  kindly 
sum  up  ? 

Mr.  E.  E.  Wakefield  (Carnegie  Steel  Company) :.  We  have 
really  taken  more  time  than  we  should  have,  devoted  to  this  sub- 
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ject,  and  I  will  be  brief.-  If  you  have  no  local  chapter  in  your 
district,  I  would  not  advise  you  to  undertake  the  organization  of 
a  local  chapter  unless  there  is  a  marked  demand  for  it,  but  where 
there  are  but  a  few — ^there  need  not  be  very  many — who  have 
common  interests  and  common  problems  in  personnel  work,  the 
local  chapter  is  an  ideal  medium  for  organization,  for  getting  to- 
gether^  getting  acquainted  with  each  other  and  cooperating  in  a 
solution  of  these  common  problems.  I  believe  that  is  all  I  have  to 
say  in  closing. 

President  Kincaid:  As  your  presiding  officer,  I  would  state 
that  I  am  delighted  in  the  way  in  which  we  have  started  off  this 
meeting.  When  we  have  our  full  attendance,  if  all  of  the  dele- 
gates are  interested  as  much  as  this  group  has  shown  itself  to  be 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  Association,  we  will  have  a  very 
successful  convention.  May  I  say  that  we  get  out  of  the  con- 
vention, out  of  these  movements,  about  what  we  bring  to  them. 
If  a  man  comes  to  these  meetings  full  of  interest  in  the  proceed- 
ings, and  contributes  his  part  to  make  them  in  the  highest  degree 
beneficial  to  the  members,  he  will  take  away  a  lot  of  benefit 
himself. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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EMPLOYMENT 

Tuesday  Morning — June  1,  1920 
President  Kincaid,  Presiding 

President  Kincaid:  There  are  one  or  two  rules  which  I 
wish  we  might  observe  during  the  convention.  For  the  benefit 
of  those  not  here  yesterday,  I  will  say  we  will  adhere  to  the  five- 
minute  rule  on  the  discussion  of  the  papers,  because  I  find  there 
are  many  who  like  to  speak  on  these  subjects,  and  most  of  us, 
if  we  confine  ourselves  to  stating  facts  concerning  the  paper,  can 
say  a  great  deal  in  five  minutes,  and  if  we  wander  from  the 
paper,  of  course,  we  are  out  of  order,  and  I  believe  if  we  will 
confine  our  remarks  right  to  the  subject  in  hand,  we  can  express 
ourselves  very  well  in  five  minutes. 

In  rising,  please  give  your  name  to  the  stenographer,  as  he 
wants  your  name  and  company,  and  I  wish  those  in  the  rear  of 
the  hall  would  come  to  the  front  in  speaking.  One  of  the  gentle- 
men said  yesterday  afternoon  that  there  was  not  a  minute  lost 
at  our  meeting.  We  have  not  any  time  to  waste,  and  we  want 
the  business  expedited.  One  gentleman  told  me  that  he  wanted 
to  speak  once  or  twice  yesterday  and  he  said  he  could  not  get 
recognition.  I  asked  him  where  he  stood,  as  I  did  not  see  any- 
one who  desired  to  speak  without  recognizing  him.  I  will  try 
to  recognize  all.  Be  ready  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  and  let 
us  not  lose  any  time. 

The  first  subject  to  be  taken  up  this  morning  is  the  Report 
of  G>mmittee  on  Employment  by  Mr.  John  C.  Bower,  of  the 
Westinghouse  Electrical  Manufacturing  Company.  Is  Mr.  Bower 
here?    Will  Mr.  Shaw  kindly  take  his  place? 

Mr.  C.  E.  Shaw  (Dennison  Manufacturing  Company)  :  Mr. 
President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  think  it  is  very  unfortu- 
nate Mr.  Bower  is  not  here  to  present  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Employment,  because  it  is  the  result  of  his  leadership 
in  the  committee's  work.     The  duty  of  the  committee  was  to 
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show  the  complete  organization  of  an  employment  department 
with  reference  to  training,  safety  and  health  activities,  and  the 
relation  of  all  of  these  to  production,  accounting  and  marketing. 

The  committee  in  discussing  the  subject  took  employment,  not 
as  an  individual's  job,  but  outlined  it  as  a  function  in  industry 
and  commerce.  Nowhere  in  the  report  is  there  an  attempt  to 
state  just  what  any  man's  job  is,  or  what  his  position  should  be 
in  the  organization.  It  is  merely  an  outline  of  the  functions  and 
duties  of  the  personnel  department  as  a  whole,  in  order  to  show 
the  proper  relation,  as  we  see  it,  of  the  employment  function  to 
the  other  functions  in  the  personnel  field. 

I  hope  all  of  you  have  read  the  report  before  this  time.  It 
consists  of  an  outline  of  the  activities  of  the  personnel  field  di- 
vided into  five  main  sections.  The  first  one  consists  of  Employ- 
*ment;  the  second  one,  Health,  Sanitation  and  Accident  Preven- 
tion; third,  Education  and  Training;  fourth,  Personal  Service; 
fifth.  Wages  and  Working  Conditions.  At  the  end  is  a  general 
statement  dealing  with  the  matter  of  personal  grievances  and 
with  the  employes'  committees,  representatives,  etc.  These  mat- 
ters should  be  handled  by  someone  who  is  directly  responsible  for 
all  the  industrial  relations  activities. 

We  therefore  answer  the  question  as  to  the  organization  with 
reference  to  training,  safety,  and  health  activities  by  stating  that 
the  function  of  employment  is  one  of  five  functions  in  the  per- 
sonnel field.  The  second  phase  of  the  question  of  the  relation 
of  all  of  the  personnel  activities  to  marketing,  financing  and  pro- 
duction, we  answer  by  stating  that  it  is  as  important  as  any  one 
of  these  functions.  The  report  says  that  the  principles  of  putting 
the  policies  into  practice  are  the  same  for  all  concerns,  but  the 
line-up  of  the  organization  and  assignment  of  duties  will  depend 
upon  two  things — ^the  size  of  the  plant  and  the  personal  charac- 
teristics and  abilities  of  the  individuals  in  the  existing  organiza- 
tion. In  other  words,  we  did  not  intend  or  even  pretend  to  say 
that  a  well  organized  personnel  division  or  department  should 
have  one  person  as  the  head  of  the  employment  function  and 
another  at  the  head  of  health,  sanitation  and  accident  prevention 
work,  etc.  The  organizations  will  vary,  and  possibly  the  same 
man  will  be  in  charge  of  two  or  three  of  these  functions,  or 
possibly  in  the  smaller  concerns  some  one  man  may  head  up  all 
of  the  functions  of  the  personnel  field.     But  we  maintain  that 
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the  determination  of  policies  and  the  practice  of  good  personnel 
or  industrial  relations  principles  should  be  governed,  determined 
and  directed  from  as  important  a  source  as  the  direction  of  sales, 
finance  and  production. 

Wq  also  make  a  point  that  the  success  of  personnel  work,  in 
the  largest  sense,  does  not  rest  in  the  outline  of  tabulation  of 
duties  and  functions,  but  in  the  matter  of  continuity  of  effort  on 
the  part  of  those  who  carry  on  the  work.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
management  as  a  whole  to  see  that  superintendents,  foremen  and 
even  the  workmen  themselves  are  educated  so  that  they  realize 
the  fimctions  and  the  value  of  the  work.  This  education  goes  on 
in  different  ways  in  different  concerns.  Sometimes  through  the 
medium  of  foremen's  meetings  and  management  meetings,  and 
in  other  cases  through  the  house  organ,  lectures  and  similar 
methods. 

There  is  also  a  growing  tendency  to  decentralize  personnel 
work,  particularly  in  the  phase  of  application.  The  policies  may 
be  determined  by  a  group  of  a  small  number  or  by  one  man,  but 
making  sure  that  the  good  results  derived  from  these  policies  are 
being  obtained  by  putting  into  the  departments,  in  the  case  of 
large  organizations,  men  who  can  put  into  practice  these  policies 
and  get  results  from  them. 
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FOREWORD 

The  following  report  on  Employment  is  the  result  of  con- 
siderable discussion  at  several  meetings  held  in  Pittsburgh. 

The  following  members  of  the  committee  attended  these 
meetings : 

N.  F.  Dougherty,  General  Motors  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

John  L.  Coxe,  Wm.  H.  Luden  Co.,  Reading,  Pa. 

R.  A.  Coombs,  Montgomery  Ward  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

W.  D.  Stearns,  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing 
Co.,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

John  C.  Bower,  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing 
Co.,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

C.  E.  Shaw,  Dennison  Manufacturing  Co.,  Framingham, 
Mass. 

The  report  as  submitted  has  been  approved  by  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  by  correspondence. 

John  C.  Bower^  Chairman. 
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Purpose  and  Scope  of  Report 

The  duties  of  the  Committee  on  Employment  are: 

"To  show  the  complete  organization  of  an  employment  de- 
partment with  reference  to  training,  safety  and  health  activities 
and  the  relation  of  all  of  these  to  production,  accounting  and 
marketing." 

In  order  to  cover  the  work  of  the  employment  department 
satisfactorily,  it  seems  necessary  to  state,  briefly,  the  activities  of 
industrial  relations  works  as  a  whole,  for,  in  die  smaller  concerns, 
practically  all  of  this  work  will  be  handled  by  the  employment 
department.  Then,  too,  the  work  of  this  department  is  very 
closely  allied  to  all  of  the  industrial  relations  problems. 

So  much  that  is  good  has  already  been  said  and  written  con- 
cerning the  properly  organized  employment  department,  its  func- 
tions and  its  coordination  with  the  whole  field  of  industrial  re- 
lations, that  your  committee  has  decided  to  only  outline  what 
seem  to  be  the  best  plans  for  industrial  relations  activities  and 
then  to  endeavor  to  show  briefly  how  these  plans  may  be  put  into 
practice. 

Outline  of  Activities 

For  a  description  of  the  various  activities  shown  in  this  out- 
line see  reports  of  this  committee  for  1916-1917-1919. 

I.  Employment 

a.  Knowing  and  anticipating  vacancies. 

1.  Production  Planing  Department. 

2.  Labor  turnover  statistics. 

b.  Knowing  the  requirements  of  each  job. 

1.  Use  of  job  specification. 

2.  Interviewers,  observation  or  experience. 

c.  Securing  suitable  applicants  for  vacancies. 

1.  Advertising. 

2.  Personal  solicitation. 

3.  Recommendations  from  employes. 

4.  Through  reputation  of  the  company. 
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d.  Selecting  and  placing. 

1.  Interviews. 

2.  Trade,  mental  and  performance  tests. 

3.  Physical  examination. 

e.  "Following  up"  to  be  sure  new  employe  is  properly  placed. 

f.  Transferring. 

1.  Interviews. 

2.  Records. 

3.  Recommendations. 

g.  Termination  of  employment  by  interview,  and  investiga- 
tion to  determine: 

1.  Reinstatement. 

2.  Transfer. 

3.  Release. 

h.  Keeping  records  and  statistics, 
i.    Making  reports. 

II.  Health,  Sanitation  and  Accident  Prevention 

a.  Health. 

1.  Physical  examination  of  applicants. 

2.  Periodic  physical  examination  of  employes. 

3.  Medical,  surgical,  optical  and  dental  treatment. 

4.  Prevention  of  contagious  diseases. 

5.  Hospital  service. 

6.  Visiting  nurse. 

7.  Rest  periods,  prevention  of  fatigue. 

b.  Sanitation. 

1.  Lighting,    heating,    ventilating,    toilets,    and    wash- 
rooms. 

2.  Drinking  water. 

3.  Lectures  and  literature  on  sanitation. 

4.  Cleanliness  of  buildings  and  grounds. 

c.  Accident  prevention. 

L  Safety  devices. 

2.  Fire  prevention. 

3.  Literature,  posters  and  lectures. 

4.  Factory  inspection. 

5.  Employes'  safety  committee. 
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III.  Education  and  Training 

a.  Introducing  the  new  worker. 

1.  Oral  instructions. 

2.  Pamphlet  of  general  information. 

b.  Job  instructions. 

c.  Trades  apprentice  course. 

d.  G)operation  with  educational  institutions. 

e.  Americanization  classes. 

f.  Lectures. 

g.  Bulletins, 
h.  Libraries. 

i.    Employes'  clubs  for  study  and  discussion, 
j.    Employes'  magazine. 

IV.  Personal  Service 

a.  Advice  on  personal  matters. 

b.  Recreation  and  concerts. 

1.  Games  and  concerts. 

2.  Social  clubs. 

3.  Annual  picnic. 

4.  Musical  organizations. 

5.  Summer  camp. 

6.  Athletics. 

7.  Dancing. 

c.  Boarding  and  housing. 

1.  Dormitories. 

2.  Approved  boarding  and  rooming  houses. 

3.  Building  and  loan  association. 

4.  Company  houses  for  sale  or  rent. 

d.  Library  and  reading  rooms. 

e.  Assembly  and  recreation  rooms. 

f.  Eating  facilities. 

1.  Dining  room. 

2.  Cafeteria. 

3.  Lunch  stands. 

g.  Cooperative  store, 
h.  Financial. 

L  Savings. 
2.  Loans. 
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3.  Compensation: 

Sickness,  accident,  pensions,  death  benefits,  unem- 
ployment, 
i.   Legal  service. 

V.  Wages  and  Working  Conditions 

a.  Job  analysis  and  job  specifications. 

b.  Standardizing  occupations  and  classifying  jobs  according 
to  value. 

c.  Determining  rates  of  pay  for  jobs. 

d.  Methods  of  measuring  and  rating  individual  employe. 

e.  Compliance  with  state  laws. 

VI.  Personal  grievances  and  matters  having  to  do  with  the  em- 
ployes' committee  should  be  handled  by  the  executive  in 
charge  of  all  the  industrial  relations  work. 

Putting  Policies  Into  Practice 

The  outline,  as  given  above,  embraces  all  the  industrial  re- 
lations activities.  The  principles  are  the  same  for  all  concerns. 
The  line-up  of  the  organization  and  the  assignment  of  the  duties 
will  depend  upon  two  things :  the  size  of  the  plant  and  the  per- 
sonal characteristics  and  abilities  of  the  individuals  in  the  ex- 
isting organization. 

In  order  for  the  employment  department  to  function  effi- 
ciently with  the  other  divisions  of  the  Industrial  Relations  De- 
partment, a  definite  policy  r^^arding  labor  conditions  and  rela- 
tions must  be  established.  There  should  be  but  one  consistent 
policy.  This  can  come  only  from  the  management,  but  men  in 
close  touch  with  the  workmen  should  assist  very  materially  in 
forming  this  policy. 

After  the  policy  has  been  definitely  determined  the  next  im- 
portant step  is  to  transmit  it  properly  to  superintendents,  general 
foremen,  foremen  and  finally  to  the  workmen  themselves.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  in  carrying  out  the  details  of  the 
policy  the  real  purpose  of  the  plan  is  not  lost  sight  of.  This 
shows  the  need  for  education,  through  lectures,  written  matter, 
and  foremen's  meetings.  Very  little  can  be  accomplished  with- 
out the  proper  enthusiasm  and  cooperation  of  the  entire  execu- 
tive force. 

Putting  the  policy  into  practice  will  consist  mostly  of  com- 
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mon  sense  and  judgment.  Fixed  rules,  systems,  and  methods  are 
only  the  tools  by  which  the  work  is  to  be  accomplished.  The  way 
in  which  these  tools  are  used  will  determine  the  success  of  the 
policy. 

In  the  larger  concerns  there  should  be  a  staff  man  in  each 
department  who  reports  to  the  one  in  charge  of  all  the  industrial 
relations  work  on  matters  of  advice  and  policy,  but  who  reports 
to  the  superintendent  of  that  department  on  matters  having  to 
do  with  the  industrial  relations  of  all  the  employes  in  that  de- 
partment. 

After  all,  as  in  production,  sales  and  finance,  so  in  industrial 
relations,  the  success  of  the  work  will  depend  wholly  upon  the 
personal  ability  of  all  those  in  charge  of  these  activities. 

Hence,  the  high  executive  must  first  be  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  importance  of  this  work  and  must  believe  in  it  "heart  and 
sotd";  then  he  will  see  to  it  that  the  rest  of  the  organization 
having  to  do  with  industrial  relations  is  right. 

Maintaining  proper  industrial  relations  is  just  as  important 
as  production,  sales  or  finance.  In  other  words,  the  one  in  charge 
of  this  work  should  be  as  directly  related  to  the  president  as  are 
those  in  charge  of  these  other  activities. 
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Chairman  Shaw  :  Are  there  any  questions  about  the  duties 
or  the  topics  outlined  under  the  different  headings  here?  Per- 
haps they  may  not  be  as  clear  to  those  who  read  them  for  the 
first  time  as  to  those  who  drew  up  the  report. 

Mr.  Sidney  W.  Ashe  (General  Electric  Company)  :  There 
has  been  a  tendency  in  some  places  to  build  up  rather  lai^e  serv- 
ice departments  under  a  central  head  known  as  either  Industrial 
Relations  Departments  or  Welfare  Departments.  In  my  experi- 
ence the  successful  carrying  out  of  all  of  these  activities  does 
not  depend  so  much  on  the  size  of  the  organization  that  you 
build  up  to  handle  them  as  to  the  extent  that  you  can  get  the 
employes  themselves  to  handle  the  activities — someone  acting  in 
a  supervisory  capacity.  For  instance,  at  Pittsfield  I  supervise  a 
works  hospital,  have  charge  of  our  educational  safety  work,  a 
mutual  benefit  association,  and  evening  school  of  about  300  pupils, 
and  publish  a  works  paper,  handle  all  relief  work,  besides  look- 
ing after  our  relations  with  many  different  activities  in  town.  I 
am  also  on  a  good  many  committees  like  the  Apprentice  Com- 
mittee, Food  Qub,  Students  Committee,  Home  Building  Com- 
mittee, etc.,  incidentally  attending  conventions  and  making  many 
special  surveys,  and  yet,  outside  of  our  hospital  staff,  there  are 
only  myself,  two  women  assistants  and  an  office  boy  to  handle 
that  work,  and  the  work  has  developed  to  a  very  high  point  of 
efficiency. 

These  activities  are  all  of  a  considerable  magnitude;  for  in- 
stance, just  take  our  evening  school  alone,  which  runs  during  the 
year  with  about  300  pupils  and  14  teachers.  Take  our  little  works 
paper  that  we  get  out  every  month.  We  distribute  seven  thou- 
sand copies  and  have  been  issuing  the  paper  for  six  years.  Our 
little  mutual  benefit  association — ^we  are  spending  $20,000  a  year 
in  sickness  and  death  benefits,  and  one  asks  how  can  all  these 
different  activities  be  functioned  with  such  a  small  organization. 
It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  employes  themselves  do  the  work. 
We  guide  it  and  steer  it,  and  where  there  are  certain  things  to 
be  organized  and  built  up,  we  get  in  and  do  it,  but  the  success 
of  the  works  comes  from  letting  the  different  groups  put  the  work 
over— everybody  is  interested  and  has  a  hand  in  it,  and  in  that 
way  you  can  let  the  different  groups  carry  the  great  bulk  of  re- 
sponsibility of  functioning  the  various  activities. 

I  think  this  is  the  keynote  of  the  success  of  our  activities, 
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rather  than  to  try  to  build  up  a  large  organization  that  involves 
the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money. 

In  other  words,  it  is  the  simplicity  of  the  thing  itself  that 
runs  it.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  do  not  have  to  do  a  lot 
of  work,  as  you  are  all  the  time  hitting  the  high  spots,  but  the 
more  people  you  can  get  to  take  a  personal  part  in  these  activi- 
ties, the  more  successful  they  are. 

Take  our  evening  school — we  conduct  our  evening  school  with 
fourteen  classes.  The  classes  are  made  up  so  that  certain  in- 
structors are  supervisors  over  two  or  three  other  classes.  The 
instructor  is  paid  an  additional  amount  for  this  service,  for  he 
not  only  teaches  his  own  class  but  supervises  the  other  classes  as 
well.  That  ties  your  school  up  to  your  supervisors,  who  not  only 
teach,  but  supervise,  and  you  put  the  responsibility  onto  these 
particular  people,  and  if  you  organize  the  thing  in  good  season, 
and  get  it  started  properly,  in  the  fall  and  winter  it  runs  pretty 
nearly  automatically.  The  only  time  you  get  into  trouble  is  when 
some  instructor  fails  and  you  must  put  someone  else  in  his  place. 
You  can  minimize  your  own  efforts  to  a  great  degree  by  such  a 
plan. 

And  the  same  way  with  the  works  paper.  We  tried  to  get 
everybody  in  the  organization  to  contribute  to  the  paper.  It 
would  be  quite  a  job  to  write  all  the  items  for  this  paper  if  it 
had  to  be  done  by  one  person. 

The  way  we  do  is  to  get  other  people  in  the  habit  of  writing 
articles  for  the  paper.  It  is  the  same  way  in  the  mutual  benefit 
association.  It  is  split  up  into  groups  of  150  persons,  each  group 
with  a  chairman,  vice-chairman,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Each 
group  or  section  has  its  own  checking  account  and  draws  its  own 
checks,  and  all  the  deductions  that  are  made  from  the  salaries  of 
employes  are  made  in  the  payroll  department.  We  make  the 
deductions  in  the  payroll  department  and  deposit  the  money  right 
to  the  credit  of  the  accounts  of  all  these  different  secretaries, 
and  they  are  glad  to  have  it  done  this  way.  Once  every  three  or 
four  months  someone  in  the  accounting  department  audits  these 
accounts,  but  the  responsibility  of  running  the  affairs  of  these 
groups  is  in  the  hands  of  these  men,  and  they  are  regulated  ac- 
cording to  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  mutual  benefit 
association.    The  death  claims  are  paid  from  our  office. 

The  amount  of  work  involved  to  carry  on  these  various  ac- 
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tivities  is  not  great — ^in  other  words,  I  think  the  success  of  all 
these  activities  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  you  can  dis- 
tribute responsibilities  on  the  different  groups  of  employed  them- 
selves, and  simply  supervise  them  and  keep  them  straight.  That 
has  been  our  experience  in  the  work.  Someone  else  may  have 
some  other  experience  with  his  work,  but  I  believe  where  you 
try  to  build  up  a  large  organization  and  incur  a  great  deal  of 
expense  to  show  what  a  big  organization  you  have,  it  is  poor 
policy.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  have  less  expense,  so  long  as 
you  get  the  desired  results  that  you  want  to  get  through  some 
indirect  channel,  I  think  that  is  the  best  way. 

Chairman  Shaw  :  Are  there  any  others  who  have  a  word 
on  this  subject?  Mr.  Ashe  made  a  good  point  which  bears  out 
the  keynote  of  this  report,  and  that  is  that  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  an  organization,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  did 
not  present  any  organization,  as  far  as  man  power  is  concerned, 
to  direct  this  particular  activity.  I  can  go  Mr.  Ashe  one  better 
than  the  case  he  mentioned,  as  far  as  putting  some  of  this  per- 
sonnel work  and  industrial  relations  activities  work  in  the  hands 
of  the  employes. 

In  our  company  such  matters  as  sickness  and  death  benefits, 
health  insurance,  the  matter  of  loans  and  thrift,  the  matter  of 
men's  clubs  and  social  organizations  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  employes,  without  any  financial  support  from  the  company 
whatsoever.  The  employes  have  organized  their  own  mutual 
sickness  and  death  benefit  association,  their  own  social  club,  and 
they  also  organized  a  branch  of  the  Massachusetts  Credit  Union, 
which  is  intended  for  thrift  purposes,  both  for  the  saving  of 
money  and  to  enable  the  wage  earner  to  borrow  money  for  legiti- 
mate purposes  in  an  easy  way.  All  of  these  things  are  done  by 
the  employes  themselves  and  are  distinctly  a  part  of  our  person- 
nel work  or  industrial  relations  activities.  So  far  as  the  man- 
agement is  concerned,  there  is  absolutely  no  one  who  represents 
that  particular  field  of  work  in  our  management.  What  differ- 
ence does  it  make  whether  the  management  is  directly  concerned 
in  it  or  not — the  work  is  functioning  in  perfectly  good  shape  and 
we  have  these  activities. 

With  the  coming  into  existence  of  a  Works  Committee,  which 
was  organized  last  September,  more  and  more  of  the  employes 
are  assuming  the  carrying  on  of  different  phases  of  what  formerly 
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might  have  drifted  into  a  great  big  personnel  department,  headed 
up  by  men  who  specialize  on  different  branches  of  personnel 
work.  The  management  might  have  attended  to  the  cooking  up 
of  these  things  and  handed  them  to  the  employes.  With  an 
organization  of  employes,  and  the  representative  program,  they 
are  perfectly  capable  and  far  better  qualified  to  carry  on  these 
activities  themselves  than  the  management  could  be. 

Just  to  indicate  how  it  is  drifting,  such  problems  as  cooper- 
ative house  buying,  physical  examinations,  etc.,  are  live  subjects 
with  the  organization  known  as  our  General  Works  Committee. 
They  are  doing  that  work  themselves. 

Mr.  John  Bovingdon  (American  Woolen  Qjmpany)  :  About 
a  month  ago  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  Employment  Managers 
Association,  in  Boston,  at  which  a  very  heated  debate  occurred 
— some  of  you  may  have  heard  it — in  which  the  chief  issue  raised 
was :  Shall  the  Employment  Department  be  a  line  department  or 
a  staff  department  ?  Are  the  f imctions  that  were  outlined  in  this 
report  carried  on  by  a  department  that  considers  itself  merely 
an  advisory,  a  coaching  or  a  teaching  staff,  or  a  staff  organiza- 
tion, or  are  these  functions  to  be  carried  out  by  a  man,  or  a 
group  of  men  or  a  department  that  grades  the  line  powers  that 
a  foreman  and  a  production  superintendent  have?  Are  these 
authorities  to  be  taken  away  from  agencies  now  holding  them? 
Are  we  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  foreman,  the  overseer,  the 
superintendent,  the  agent  and  the  production  line  organization 
all  those  powers  that  are  there,  and  simply  look  forward  to  being 
a  staff  advisor  or  adjunct  to  the  organization? 

At  that  meeting  these  two  views  were  pretty  clearly  defined, 
as  you  can  imagine  various  modifications  came  in.  Those  who 
wanted  to  become  a  line  department,  with  authorities  of  our  own 
were  charged  with  trying  to  create  our  own  jobs,  not  being  satis- 
fied to  get  across  our  points  of  view  on  industrial  relations  and 
employment  and  training  by  advice  and  suggestion  and  consulta- 
tion. But  I  must  admit  that  the  problem  was  not  solved.  I 
know  that  most  people  went  away  from  that  meeting  with  it 
unsolved,  as  to  whether  we,  as  employment  people,  should  hope 
to  be  a  line  functionary,  or  whether  we  should  hope  to  be  a  staff 
functionary. 

J.  E.  Banks  (American  Bridge  Co.)  :  I  have  something  to 
present  on  Thursday  that  relates  especially  to  the  matter  of  the 
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discussion  now.  Would  it  be  all  right,  is  it  expedient,  to  have 
different  rates  of  pay  in  the  same  factory  for  common  labor,  the 
fixing  of  these  rates  depending  in  part  on  the  man's  knowledge 
of  English?  There  have  been  various  methods  tried  to  get  the 
foreign-bom  man  to  go  to  school,  ranging  between  driving  him 
and  pleading  with  him  and  paying  him  for  it,  and  none  of  these 
have  been  satisfactorily  successful.  If  it  is  proper  to  make  such 
a  scale  of  wages,  depending  on  advancement  in  school,  would  it 
be  successful?  If  it  be  just,  is  it  expedient?  I  put  that  up  to 
you  employment  people,  who  always  have  a  concrete  conception 
of  the  factors  involved  in  these  things  in  handling  your  work. 

Is  it  true  that  the  foreign-born  man  who  speaks  English  is  a 
safer  man,  more  punctual,  more  loyal,  more  efficient  in  the  work 
of  the  company  just  because  of  the  fact  that  he  speaks  English? 
Is  he  a  better  employe  because  he  strives  to  put  himself  in  better 
relation  to  his  employment?  If  that  be  true,  you  have  a  right 
to  pay  him  more. 

In  the  Pittsburgh  district,  I  think,  to  a  large  extent  all  common 
labor  is  paid  at  the  same  rate.  I  heard  a  man  say  at  the  last 
section  meeting  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter  that  he  was  watching 
a  group  shoveling  coal — an  Irishman  and  two  other  men.  The 
Irishman,  a  man  about  65  years  of  age,  was  regularly  throwing 
four  shovelsful  of  coal  while  each  one  of  the  other  men  was 
throwing  two  shovelsful — ^that  is,  he  accomplished  as  much  as  the 
other  two.  The  others  were  paid  the  same  rate  as  he.  It  seems 
to  me  there  should  be  a  different  rate  of  pay  in  such  cases,  and 
it  could  be  arranged  so  that  the  foreign-born  man,  taken  on  at 
the  lowest  rate,  could  not  advance  to  a  higher  rate  without  having 
passed  a  certain  grade  in  English,  not -simply  attending  school, 
but  actually  passed  a  certain  grade.  Would  it  be  well  to  carry 
that  out?  Do  you  think  that  different  rates  of  pay  in  the  same 
factory  for  common  labor  would  be  advisable,  and  if  so,  would 
it  be  expedient  to  make  one  step  in  advancement  dependent  upon 
•  the  gaining  of  a  knowledge  of  English  ? 

President  Kincaid:  Now  is  a  chance  for  those  gentlemen 
who  did  not  have  a  chance  to  speak  yesterday. 

Mr.  p.  E.  Wakefield  (Carnegie  Steel  Company):  I.  am 
interested  in  the  questions  that  were  raised  by  the  speaker  who 
preceded  Mr.  Banks,  as  to  whether  an  employment  manager 
should  be  a  staff  functionary  or  a  line  functionary.     That  dis- 
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cussion  was  rather  too  technical  for  a  man  like  myself,  who,  in 
the  two  or  three  years  that  I  have  been  connected  with  personnel 
work,  has  been  so  busy  holding  down  my  job  that  I  have  never 
really  learned  how  to  do  it,  but  I  think  that  the  discussion  of  this 
gentleman  pertains  closely  to  the  general  question  of  the  so-called 
tendency  toward  decentralization  in  employment  and  personnel 
work.  It  is  usually  very  difficult  to  speak  of  employment  without 
considering  the  other  closely  related  activities  that  all  go  to  make 
up  personnel  work,  and  I  would  prefer  to  refer  to  all  these 
activities  under  the  term  of  "Personnel  Activities." 

If  my  knowledge  of  the  history  of  modern  industry  is  correct, 
the  tendency  has  been,  at  least  since  the  introduction  of  machin- 
ery, to  specialize.  The  various  functions,  that  were  formerly 
distributed  throughout  the  organization,  have  been  gradually 
segregated  and  made  the  particular  functions  of  particular  de- 
partments— such  as  inspection,  shipping,  purchasing,  transporta- 
tion, production,  engineering — these  the  particular  functions  of 
particular  departments  organized  to  carry  on  that  one  thing  that 
has  been  assigned  to  them,  and  nothing  else. 

If  we  logically  continue  that  tendency,  personnel  activities 
would  gradually  be  segregated  from  the  other  activities  of  the 
company,  organized  according  to  general  company  policy  and 
assigned  to  a  particular  department.  If  I  understand  correctly, 
what  is  meant  by  decentralization,  such  a  tendency  of  segregation 
and  specialization  is  the  exact  opposite  of  decentralization.  I 
may  be  mistaken,  but  the  sooner  we  get  that  cleared  up,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  the  sooner  we  will  quit  talking  at  cross 
purposes.  A  prominent  man  came  to  Pittsburgh,  and  talked  for 
an  hour  and  a  half  on  the  decided  tendency  he  had  noticed  in 
employment  work  to  decentralize  the  employment  manager's 
function  and  to  distribute  it  through  the  works. 

With  reference  to  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Ashe,  regarding  the 
method  of  carrying  on  the  work  in  his  particular  company,  to 
introduce,  possibly,  a  spirit  of  levity,  I  will  say  that  his  account- 
ing or  auditing  system  must  be  more  favorable  to  camouflaging 
expenses  than  in  the  company  for  which  I  work,  because,  no 
matter  how  carefully  I  attempt  to  conceal,  even  a  small  item  of 
expenditure,  it  finally  crops  up  in  the  total  for  that  particular 
activity.  We  have  found  part-time  work,  that  is,  where  a  man 
works  at  a  regular  production  job  and  devotes  part  of  his  time 
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to  some  internal  activity,  at  a  certain  rate  per  hour — ^because  we 
do  not  expect  that  work  to  be  done  voluntarily — ^to  be  very 
expensive.    It  is  expensive  as  compared  with  all-time  work. 

It  is  my  understanding  that,  in  general,  industry  today  spe- 
cializes a  particular  job,  just  as  soon  as  there  is  enough  of  that 
particular  kind  of  work  to  occupy  all  the  time  of  one  man.  I 
would  hesitate  to  make  recommendation  to  that  effect,  for  fear 
I  might  be  wrong,  but  if  I  can  go  back  to  Pittsburgh  next  week 
with  a  little  more  light  on  this  question  than  I  have  today,  I 
should  certainly  say  that  I  had  gotten  a  whole  lot  out  of  this 
particular  session.  I  would  like  to  have  someone  discuss  this 
phase  of  the  problem  a  little  more  fully  than  it  has  been  discussed 
so  far. 

Acting  Chairman  Shaw  :  I  would  like  to  correct  an  impres- 
sion Mr.  Wakefield  has  received  from  my  presentation  of  this 
report.  Very  likely  some  of  the  rest  of  you  may  have  the  same 
impression,  namely,  that  decentralization  means  destruction  of 
the  Personnel  Manager,  breaking  him  up  into  several  parts  and 
sprinkling  him  all  over  the  plant.    That  is  a  wrong  impression. 

Personnel  policies  for  the  company  as  a  whole  should  be  de- 
termined with  the  advice  of  the  man  who  is  the  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Manager,  or  Personnel  Manager,  or  Employment  Manager, 
or  what  not.  The  difficulty  in  the  past  is  that  while  there  has 
been  one  man  at  the  head  of  the  company  interested  in  all 
Personnel  Activities,  and  with  his  advice  and  suggestions  a  plan 
for  this  work  has  been  drawn  up,  that  is  about  as  far  as  it  has 
gone.  In  order  to  put  these  policies  into  practice,  it  seems  wise 
to  have  a  Personnel  Assistant  in  the  larger  departments  or 
divisions  of  the  plant,  carrying  out  the  policies  of  the  company, 
and  working  with  the  Superintendent  or  General  Foreman  in 
these  particular  divisions.  In  other  wotds,  as  the  Employment 
Manager  is  largely  a  Staff  Assistant  to  the  General  Manager, 
these  decentralized  men  are  Staff  Assistants  to  the  Superin- 
tendents of  the  departments  or  divisions.  Decentralization  does 
not  mean  ruining  or  breaking  up  the  central  Employment  Depart- 
ment, but  so  organizing  that  department  that  its  work  is  carried 
down  into  the  plant. 

Mr.  Ashe  :  I  do  not  want  Mr.  Wakefield  to  get  the  impression 
that  we  would  ever  try  to  get  away  without  having  a  complete 
record  of  our  expense.    We  could  not  do  that  any  more  in  our 
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company  than  he  could  do  it  in  his  company.  I  do  know  that  in 
all  these  big  industries,  the  accounting  departments  are  pretty 
alert.  The  thought  I  want  to  convey  is  that  there  has  been  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  a  good  many  personnel  relations  workers 
to  take  the  money  spent  in  safety  devices  which  goes  into  your 
investment  anyway,  and  to  say,  "We  spent  $20,000  this  year  on 
safety  devices,"  and  he  puts  that  in  a$  part  of  the  expense  of  his 
department  to  show  how  big  it  is.  He  further  says:  "We  are 
spending  $40,000  a  year  in  our  insurance  work."  That  is  part 
of  the  expense  of  his  department.  You  do  a  lot  better,  in  my 
opinion,  if  you  let  the  question  of  compensation  stay  over  where 
it  belongs,  and  let  the  safety  investment  questions  stay  over 
where  they  belong.  You  have  a  lot  of  expense  that  you  have  to 
stand  anyway,  and  I  do  not  believe  in  this  effort  to  run  up  a 
great  bit  total. 

Mr.  Wakefield  :  I  still  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  carry 
on  any  large  amount  of  personnel  work  without  having  a  corre- 
spondingly large  staff.  I  think  the  principle  you  have  laid  down, 
of  securing  the  cooperation  of  the  department  heads,  and  the 
support  and  enthusiasm  of  the  men  in  the  work,  is  well  recog- 
nized in  any  up-to-date  organization,  but  if  you  have  any  con- 
siderable amount  of  training  work  or  relief  work,  how  can  you 
get  that  work  done  without  having  some  men  definitely  appointed 
to  take  care  of  the  work? 

Mr.  Ashe:  You  can,  by  having  a  small  group  of  people — 
take  relief  work  as  an  illustration :  We  have  a  small  relief  com- 
mittee made  up  of  three  people ;  they  have  funds  from  which  they 
can  draw ;  they  investigate  all  cases,  visit  the  homes,  check  up  to 
see  what  the  earnings  are,  and  round  up  all  such  data.  When 
all  that  work  is  done,  I  have  a  meeting,  of  perhaps  ten  minutes' 
duration,  and  almost  invariably  their  recommendations  are  passed. 
They  take  the  responsibility  of  investigation  and  making  the 
recommendations.  The  only  thing  I  do  is  to  decide  from  my 
best  instincts  and  experience  whether  what  they  propose  is  the 
right  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Wakefield:  Is  that  committee  paid  anything  for  its 
work? 

Mr.  Ashe:  It  is  a  voluntary  committee — ^they  have  other 
activities,  we  draw  them  from  other  departments,  and  try  to 
select  people  not  on  piece  rate  work. 
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Mr.  Wakefield  :  Do  they  do  it  on  the  company's  time  ? 

Mr.  Ashe:  They  do. 

Mr.  Wakefield  :  Then  they  are  paid  for  it. 

Mr.  Shaw:  Is  it  charged  up  to  that  activity? 

Mr.  Ashe:  No. 

Mr.  Shaw:  Then  it  is  camouflage. 

Mr.  Ashe  :  There  is  a  lot  of  free  time  that  the  average  person 
can  use  if  you  can  tie  it  up  to  something  in  which  he  is  inter- 
ested.   If  you  can  do  it  that  way,  I  think  that  is  the  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Wakefield  :  Mr.  Ashe  is  the  only  person  I  have  ever  met 
who  made  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  voluntary  work  can  be 
done  in  any  industrial  organization  on  the  company's  time. 

A  Delegate:  I  think  the  best  illustration  of  the  relation  of 
the  department  manager  to  the  line  organization  is  when  we 
think  of  the  old-fashioned  political  boss  in  the  city,  and  his  rela- 
tion to  the  regular  municipal  organization — of  course,  removing 
from  that  illustration  any  questions  of  underhand  methods  or 
things  of  that  kind — ^but  bearing  in  mind  the  domination  of  the 
personnel  of  the  organization,  without  having  any  real  official 
position  regarding  that  organization.  I  think  if  an  employment 
manager  can  adopt  something  of  that  attitude  there  will  be  a 
much  greater  gain  than  by  accepting  some  place  in  a  more  defi- 
nite line  organization. 

Mr.  Wakefield;  Does  the  speaker  know  the  actual  example 
of  where  a  man  has  dominated  the  organization  without  having 
an  official  position,  outside  of  politics? 

A  Delegate  :  I  think  you  can  fine  plenty  of  places  where  that 
is  done.  The  man  that  runs  the  company  is  the  biggest  man  in 
it,  and  he  does  not  have  to  hold  the  biggest  position. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Strait  (The  American  Rolling  Mill  Company)  : 
In  reply  to  Mr.  Wakefield's  question  as  to  how  these  people  are 
taken  care  of,  going  on  various  jobs  during  working  hours,  I 
say,  that  we  have  various  men  in  our  company,  going  through 
our  plants  almost  continuously,  not  every  day  in  the  week,  but 
from  time  to  time,  on  various  inspection  committees.  Other 
companies  are  doing  it,  but  the  point  is  we  take  these  men  right 
off  the  job,  they  go  out  and  make  the  inspection  tours,  make 
their  reports,  and  go  back  on  the  job. 

We  take  care  of  their  time  in  this  way :  Take  a  foreman  who 
has  to  be  taken  care  of  anyway,  has  to  be  paid,  it  makes  no  dif- 
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ference  what  he  does,  and  as  someone  suggested,  he  may  not  do 
anything,  and  you  must  pay  him  anyway.  If  a  machinist  is 
working  on  a  job  he  is  paid  when  he  goes  off  on  the  Safety 
Committee,  and  we  let  his  time  go  on  the  job,  and  the  job  costs 
as  much  as  if  he  were  working  right  along. 

Take  a  motor  inspector  who  makes  a  tour  of  one  or  two 
hours.  Maybe  we  catch  him  when  he  is  off  two  hours — we  may 
catch  him  at  that  time — but  we  figure  that  it  is  just  so  much 
money  out  of  the  company  treasury.  Then  there  is  no  particular 
expense  connected  with  these  inspection  trips,  and  there  is  no 
particular  charge  as  to  where  the  money  comes  from,  but  it  is 
taken  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  company,  and  we  have  to  pay 
for  it. 

Mr.  Wakefield  :  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  inspection  trips 
— to  make  recommendations  ? 

Mr.  Strait:  In  some  cases  there  are  three  or  four,  usually 
three,  on  the  committee,  and  they  have  a  certain  division  of  the 
plant  that  they  cover.  They  do  not  step  over  on  the  other  fellow's 
territory,  the  other  fellow  has  his  division  to  cover.  They  look 
at  a  machine  and  they  may  think  that  this  machine  needs  a  new 
gear ;  One  of  the  committee  puts  that  in  his  report.  A  fellow 
falls  over  a  piece  of  scrap  iron ;  the  committee  reports  that  as  a 
dangerous  situation.  The  chairman  sums  up  the  various  things 
handed  in  by  the  committee,  and  turns  this  over  to  our  Safety 
Engineer,  who  in  turn  informs  the  superintendent  of  the  particu- 
lar department  that  has  been  visited,  of  the  existing  conditions 
in  his  department,  and  asks  him  if  he  cares  to  correct  them.  If 
he  cares  to  correct  them,  he  does  it,  of  course.  If  he  does  not, 
and  the  situation  is  obviously  wrong,  the  Safety  Engineer  goes 
back  to  further  measures  that  I  do  not  know  about,  and  the 
conditions  are  corrected. 

The  idea  is  that  a  report  on  the  defects  and  other  various 
things  that  should  be  corrected  come  directly  from  the  men  in 
the  plant,  to  be  presented  in  the  regular  way  and  taken  care  of 
by  the  company. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Perrin  (Curtis  Companies,  Incorporated)  :  In  re- 
ply to  Mr.  Wakefield's  questions,  I  should  like  to  say  that  our 
several  plants  are  being  operated  under  the  plan  known  as  In- 
dustrial Democracy. 

This  plan  in  its  organization  has  several  committees,  such  as 
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Safety  Committee,  Welfare  Committee,  Quality  Committee,  etc., 
to  whom  are  given  various  items  that  come  to  the  attention  of 
our  congress  and  need  investigation.  These  committees  meet 
during  working  hours  and  discharge  their  duties  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  gives  notice  to  the 
committee  members  that  there  is  to  be  a  meeting  at  a  certain 
time,  setting  the  time  far  enough  ahead  so  that  the  committee 
members  may  inform  their  foremen  that  they  have  been  called  to 
a  meeting  of  their  committee  and  will  be  gone  from  their  work 
at  a  certain  hour.  This  enables  the  foremen  to  so  arrange  their 
work  that  there  will  be  no  interruptions  or  hindrance  to  the 
production. 

The  time  that  the  committee  members  are  on  such  work,  as  a 
previous  speaker  said,  is  charged  directly  as  though  the  men 
were  on  the  job.  We  have  found  that  this  does  not  interfere  with 
production,  although  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  com- 
mittee work  done.  I  am  sure  that  the  good  that  comes  from 
these  committee  meetings  pays  indirectly  for  itself  in  production 
and  in  quality. 

There  is  one  point  that  recently  came  up  in  a  meeting  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Welfare  Committee  recommended 
that  their  work  of  visiting  the  sick  be  handled  entirely  in  off 
hours;  that  is,  on  their  own  time  and,  in  order  that  this  should 
not  become  burdensome  upon  a  few  members,  that  all  of  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  take  a  month  at  a 
time  at  the  welfare  work  of  visiting.  The  men  did  this  of  their 
own  volition,  because  they  said  that  it  would  take  too  much 
time  away  from  the  job  if  this  visiting  were  done  during  work- 
ing hours. 

I  should  like  to  add  a  word  here,  not  directly  in  line  with 
the  above  subject,  but  touching  on  a  point  that  has  previously 
been  mentioned.  I  think  sometimes  in  personnel  work  we  are 
apt  to  go  off  at  a  tangent  and  become  interested  in  a  new  idea, 
devoting  our  time  and  energy  to  that  idea,  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  necessary  work.  I  think  the  main  thing  that  the  personnel 
man  must  at  all  times  bear  in  mind  is,  that  everything  that  the 
Personnel  Department  does  has,  or  should  have,  an  effect  upon 
production.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  Personnel  Depart- 
ment exists  for  production,  both  factory  and  office  production, 
and  that  we  must  bend  our  energies  at  all  times  toward  this  end, 
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so  that  all  those  things  that  come  under  personnel  work  must  be 
considered  from  the  viewpoint  of  what  bearing  they  will  have 
on  production,  and  we  must  not  let  ourselves  become  interested 
in  new  theories  or  ideas  to  the  exclusion  of  our  main  function. 

Mr.  I.  B.  Shoup  (Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co.) :  During 
the  war,  when  the  authorities  were  conducting  the  psychological 
tests  which  were  tried  out  in  the  army,  they  first  wanted  to  try 
out  the  tests  on  men  of  known  ability.  We  were  called  upon 
to  cooperate  and  furnished  them  more  than  two  hundred  of  our 
men  from  the  shop  to  take  these  tests.  The  object  was  to  see 
how  the  tests  would  check  with  men  of  known  ability.  It  was 
not  a  test  of  the  men,  but  a  try-out  to  measure  the  value  of  the 
tests.  The  time  necessary  was  an  hour  or  more  for  each  man. 
This  experiment  costs  someone  time  equivalent  to  one  man's 
time  for  more  than  a  month.  Some  part  of  the  organization 
had  to  stand  the  expense. 

We  also  have  more  than  two  hundred  apprentices  going  out 
of  the  shop  two  hours  a  day,  two  days  a  week,  for  instruction. 
We  have  a  committee  of  fifteen  men  leaving  their  shop  work  for 
two,  two  and  one-half,  or  three  hours  once  every  two  weeks  or 
oftener,  to  consider  problems  relating  to  Americanization,  and 
to  work  out  a  policy  relative  to  Americanization  activities.  Some 
part  of  the  organization  must  also  stand  the  expense  of  these 
men's  time  while  they  are  out  of  their  departments. 

If  you  are  running  a  department,  or  I  am  running  a  depart- 
ment, and  am  responsible  for  keeping  the  production  of  that 
department  up  to  high  standard,  and  am  responsible  to  the  men 
working  in  the  department,  who  make  certain  production  records 
in  order  that  they  may  obtain  bonuses,  you  are  going  to  complain, 
and  so  am  I,  if  someone  in  the  Educational  Department  or  Relief 
Department,  or  some  other  department  has  the  right  to  call  our 
men  out  at  any  time  to  do  their  work  and  let  us  pay  for  the 
time  they  spend, 

I  do  not  think  it  is  right,  and  it  certainly  is  not  in  line  with 
the  best  organization.  If  you  are  going  to  call  men  out  for  the 
purpose  of  instruction  or  to  work  out  Americanization  problems, 
or  to  do  any  other  so-called  Relief  or  Welfare  work,  why  not 
have  an  account  to  which  you  can  charge  the  time  of  the  men 
affected. 

We  shall  get  better  cooperation  throughout  the  works  if  we 
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do  that  instead  of  trying  to  settle  the  expense  of  it  on  the  fellow 
who  is  interested  in  his  production  records  and  is  making  every 
effort  to  make  those  records  as  high  as  possible. 

President  Kincaid:  I  think  our  time  for  discussion  on  this 
paper  is  at  an  end.    Perhaps  Mr.  Shaw  has  a  word  to  say. 

Acting  Chairman  Shaw:  This  question  of  allocating  the 
cost  of  all  this  work  is  rather  interesting.  I  cannot  agree  with 
Mr.  Ashe  that  it  is  often  good  business  not  to  know  what  these 
things  are  costing.  In  our  own  case,  every  item  of  expense 
connected  with  any  of  the  personnel  work,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
determined,  every  hour  spent  by  any  worker  in  the  plant  on 
general  works  committees,  safety  committees,  or  in  any  other 
way,  is  credited  to  the  departments  to  which  he  belongs  and 
charged  to  the  particular  activity  in  which  he  is  engaged  for 
the  time  being.  It  is  a  healthy  thing  to  know  what  things  are 
costing  you,  no  matter  whether  you  can  reduce  the  cost  or  not. 
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APPLICATION    OF    PSYCHOLOGICAL    TESTS 
AND  RATING  SCALES  IN  INDUSTRY 

Tuesday  Morning 
President  KvncM,  Presiding 

President  Kincaid:  The  next  report,  on  our  program  for 
this  morning,  will  be  that  of  the  Committee  on  the  Application 
of  Psychological  Tests  and  Rating  Scales  in  Industry.  The  report 
will  be  presented  by  Dr.  Henry  C  Link,  of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company,  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Dr.  Link:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  cannot 
help  being  struck  again  and  again  by  what  seems  to  be  a  universal 
characteristic  of  the  human  mind,  and  that  is  the  tendency  to 
indulge  in  panaceas.  A  few  years  ago  selection  was  considered 
about  the  most  important  thing  in  solving  personnel  problems, 
and  all  kinds  of  work  was  done  on  selection  mechanisms.  But 
during  the  last  year  the  panacea  for  personnel  work  seems  to  have 
been  employe  representation,  and  everybody  is  talking  employe 
representation,  to  the  considerable  exclusion  of  all  other  per- 
sonnel activities.  Personally,  my  work  during  the  last  year  has 
not  been  as  intensive  along  the  lines  of  selection  as  along  the 
lines  of  education.  Educational  work  seems  to  be  on  the  crest 
just  now,  in  industry,  and  so  from  time  to  time  we  tend  to  neglect 
one  of  the  really  important  phases  of  personnel  work.  At  the 
present  moment  the  matter  of  selection  is  being  neglected  due  to 
the  emphasis  being  put  on  other  panaceas  which  happen  to  be 
claiming  our  attention. 

If  you  have  not  read  the  report  of  this  committee — and  I 
sometimes  wonder  about  the  use  of  getting  up  here  and  talking 
about  the  report,  as  we  put  more  work  into  the  getting  out  of 
that  report  than  I  can  possibly  put  into  fifteen  minutes  of  talk 
about  it — ^if  you  have  not  read  the  report  of  this  committee,  you 
will  miss  a  lot  and  get  little  out  of  the  money  and  time  you  are 
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spending  in  coming  here  to  listen  to  me.  If  you  have  read  the 
report,  you  will  have  noticed  that  the  committee  has  been  ex- 
tremely conservative,  not  only  because  we  recognize  the  fact  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  panacea  for  personnel  work,  but  also  be- 
cause psychological  tests  and  rating  scales  have  received  an  usual 
amount  of  publicity  through  the  work  done  in  the  army.  From 
almost  a  state  of  obscurity,  psychological  tests  and  rating  scales 
suddenly  became  one  of  the  most  highly  advertised  things  in 
the  country,  and  everybody  knows  about  them  to-day.  Conse- 
quently, we  had  to  be  conservative  if  we  wanted  to  meet  the  facts 
as  they  would  eventuate  in  a  year  or  two  from  the  time  of  the 
height  of  their  publicity. 

This  year  we  include  in  our  report  the  matter  of  rating  scales, 
and  there  again  we  try  to  present  the  conservative  aspect  of  that 
particular  device  or  method.  Maybe  we  went  to  the  other  ex- 
treme, I  am  not  sure.  I  think  in  a  year  or  two  from  now,  prob- 
ably, our  report  will  be  just  about  a  happy  medium. 

But  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  one  or  two  other  things  in 
connection  with  the  rating  scale,  things  that  I  think  can  be  said 
with  fair  definiteness  right  now.  In  the  first  place,  the  term 
^'rating  scale"  is  a  misnomer.  Rating  scale  implies  a  scientific  or 
accurate  measuring  rod.  A  scale  is  a  measuring  rod  with  accu- 
rate degrees  of  measurement  on  it,  and  usuallj^  means  measuring 
in  one  dimension.  Now,  therie  is  hardly  anjrthing  about  the 
rating  scale  which  is  at  all  scientific  or  mathematically  accurate. 
Just  because  a  rating  scale  has  on  it  a  certain  number  of  figures, 
that  you  add  up  and  average,  does  not  by  any  means  make  the 
rating  scale  mathematically  accurate,  because  the  figures  which  are 
attached  to  a  rating  scale  are  almost  entirely  arbitrary. 

Now,  of  course  mathematical  accuracy  is  something  that  we 
do  without  in  almost  all  the  things  we  do.  In  rating,  as  in  most 
of  our  everyday  business  judgments,  we  do  not  and  cannot  have 
mathematical  accuracy.  If  we  bear  these  facts  in  mind,  we  shall 
have  a  much  fairer  idea  of  what  the  real  values  and  shortcomings 
of  the  rating  scale  are. 

Another  point  about  the  rating  scale  is  that  it  has  become 
identified  in  the  minds  of  people  with  psychology  and  with 
psychologists.  Now,'  there  is  nothing  about  the  rating  scale  which 
is  peculiar  to  psychology,  or  to  which  a  psychologist  has  any 
particular  claim.    Rating  scales  were  originated,  as  far  as  I  know, 
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by  people  who  had  no  pretensions  to  psychological  knowledge, 
and  who  had  no  intention  of  making  them  psychologically  accu- 
rate. The  first  rating  scale  that  I  know  anything  about  is  a 
scale  used  about  ten  years  ago  by  the  Boston  Elevated  Railroad 
Company — it  was  comparatively  crude,  but  had  the  elements. 
About  five  years  ago  Pratt  Institute  began  using  the  rating  scale, 
and  about  three  or  four  years  ago  I  found  the  Larkin  Company 
in  Buffalo  using  a  rating  scale.  The  man  who  devised  the  rating 
scale  there  was  a  Katharine  Blackford  man,  and  he  was  using 
it  successfully.    So  you  see  that  anybody  can  use  it.    (Laughter.) 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rating  scale  is,  to  many  psychologists, 
a  sort  of  an  escape  from  the  limits  of  their  science.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  matter  of  developing  and  applying  tests  is  pecul- 
iarly a  matter  of  psychological  technique.  Not  all  tests  are 
necessarily  psychological,  any  more  than  the  methods  by  which  a 
cook  mixes  her  ingredients  are  necessarily  chemical,  or  the 
methods  by  which  a  bartender  mixes  his  cocktails  are  necessarily 
chemical — ^they  are  chemical  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  to  the 
extent  we  have  in  mind  when  we  talk  of  scientific  chemistry. 
But  the  technique  by  which  the  psychologist  handles  tests  makes 
that  peculiarly  his  field.  Like  all  other  sciences  that  have  a  strict 
or  definite  technique,  psychology  has  certain  definite  limits,  -and 
among  those  limits  to-day,  it  seems,  is  the  limit  that  no  psycholo- 
gist can  measure  or  gauge  an  individual's  moral  qualities.  By 
moral  qualities  I  mean  loyalty,  ambition,  industry,  honesty,  and 
things  of  that  kind. 

These  are  absolutely  beyond  a  psychologist's  realm  to  deter- 
mine or  gauge.  And  yet  these  things  are  very  important  in  in- 
dustry, and  employment  managers  and  office  managers  are  even 
more  interested  in  these  qualities  than  they  are  in  the  mere  ability 
of  the  individual  to  do  the  task  for  which  he  is  to  be  hired.  Con- 
sequently, in  order  to  make  up  the  deficit,  some  psychologists 
have  resorted  to  the  rating  scale  as  a  makeshift,  for  the  rating 
scale  is  an  easy  way  of  filling  the  gap  which  the  careful  and 
intense  technique  of  the  psychologist  cannot  fill  and  may  never 
be  able  to  fill. 

I  think  that  these  things  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  consider- 
ing the  rating  scale. 

I  should  choose  to  call  the  rating  scale  by  another  name.  I 
should  call  it  an  opinion  record,  because  that  is  all  it  is.     It  is 
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a  record  of  the  opinions  which  different  itidividuals  may  hold 
about  each  other.  And  if  you  call  it  an  opinion  record,  you  will 
get  away  from  some  of  the  objectionable  features  of  the  rating 
scale.  For  if  you  tell  an  individual  that  you  are  measuring  him 
by  a  rating  scale,  if  he  does  not  agree  with  your  ratings  he  will 
not  have  much  respect  for  your  method,  and  will  look  on  the 
rating  scale  with  suspicion,  but  if  you  call  it  an  opinion  record, 
and  admit  it  is  merely  a  record  of  opinion,  that  is  another  matter. 

To  call  it  an  opinion  record  does  not  diminish  its  field  of 
usefulness,  but  broadens  that  field,  because  the  opinions  we  hold 
about  each  other  in  business,  whether  they  are  scientific  or  whether 
they  are  not  scientific,  are  very  important.  The  opinion  that  the 
general  manager  has  of  you  is  very  important  to  you  and  to  him, 
whether  it  is  correct  or  not.  If  you  can  have  an  opinion  record 
which  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  bringing  different  opinions  to- 
gether and  ironing  out  difficulties  or  discrepancies  which  are 
revealed,  then  you  have  a  device  which  may  prove  very  valuable. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  use  this  opinion  record  merely  as  a 
sort  of  detective  scheme  without  any  basis  of  mutual  confidence, 
and  without  bringing  the  different  results  together  and  pointing 
out  the  discrepancies,  then  you  have  an  instrument  which  is 
likely  to  create  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  which  is  mutually 
destructive.  It  gives  rise  to  a  lack  of  confidence  that  will  do 
much  harm  in  the  end.  So,  if  the  term  opinion  record  were  ap- 
plied to  this  device,  and  if  the  opinion  record  were  used  with  this 
idea  in  mind,  I  think  that  it  would  be  much  better  for  all 
concerned. 

Now,  I  have  a  few  points  here,  sort  of  guiding  points,  which 
seem  to  be  more  or  less  generally  agreed  on  in  developing  opinion 
records.    I  will  use  the  words  "opinion  records"  from  now  on. 

In  the  first  place,  to-day  everybody  who  uses  rating  scales 
or  opinion  records  has  his  own  peculiar  ideas  on  the  subject,  and 
has  no  set  number  of  qualities  to  rate  by,  etc.  Some  have  25 
or  30  qualities,  some  have  only  5.  Some  have  only  3.  Shelton's 
Mutual  Rating  Scale  had  only  3.  The  number  of  qualities  we 
should  rate  is  again  only  a  matter  of  opinion.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  get  a  dictionary  or  Katharine  Blackford's  book  on 
Character  Analysis,  and  pick  out  the  qualities  you  like  best  and 
put  them  down.  However,  in  general  the  fewer  qualities  you 
put  down  the  better.    One  reason  for  that  is,  because  it  is  almost 
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impossible,  as  between  different  individuals  who  are  interested 
in  the  rating  record  or  opinion  record,  to  agree  as  to  which  qual- 
ities you  should  choose.  When  you  sit  down  to  choose  qualities, 
the  inevitable  tendency  will  be  to  include  this  and  that,  and  unless 
you  set  the  limit  at  eight,  or  ten,  or  twelve  at  the  most,  you  will 
be  swamped  before  you  know  it.  Because  everybody  will  find  a 
quality  which  he  thinks  should  be  included.  And  the  more  you 
put  in,  the  more  clerical  work  it  will  make,  the  more  confusing 
it  will  be.  And  above  all,  the  accuracy  of  your  results  is  not 
increased  by  including  more  qualities,  because  being  based  on  a 
matter  of  opinion,  being  on  an  unscientific  basis  to  begin  with, 
the  more  factors  you  have,  the  greater  the  number  of  mistakes 
which  can  be  made. 

Now,  how  should  the  qualities  chosen  be  rated  ?  Some  people 
choose  a  percentage  basis,  but  that  has  several  objections.  In 
the  first  place,  how  are  you  going  to  say  what  percentage  a 
quality  should  be  rated  at?  It  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  the 
tendency  has  been  to  rate  people  away  up  in  the  scale.  All  the 
ratings  given  in  the  Shelton  Mutual  Rating  Scales  average  some- 
where between  88  and  92,  with  a  possible  range  of  from  1  to 
100,  all  ranging  between  five  points  out  of  a  hundred.  What  is 
the  good  of  a  percentage  record,  if  it  has  the  tendency  to  bunch 
all  the  people  together  within  the  narrow  range  of  5  points  out 
of  100?  That  is  the  inevitable  tendency  in  using  a  percentage 
record.  And  when  we  think  of  percentage  in  terms  of  our  school 
days,  when  75  would  pass,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  flunk  a  man.  I 
think  it  is  agreed  that  the  percentage  method  of  marking  qualities 
is  not  accurate  and  tends  to  decrease  the  accuracy,  if  anything. 
Another  way  of  marking  qualities  is  to  give  each  quality  a  certain 
weight.  We  will  say  one  quality  is  worth  25  points  out  of  a 
possible  100 ;  another  quality  gets  30  out  of  a  possible  100.  Out 
of  25  possible  points  on  a  given  quality,  an  individual  may  get 
25,  20,  15,  10,  or  5. 

The  numerical  weighting  of  these  qualities,  the  points  you  as- 
sign to  them,  is  absolutely  arbitrary,  so  whether  you  give  one 
quality  25  or  30  out  of  100,  does  not  make  much  difference,  as 
the  difference  will  be  lost  in  the  shuffle,  anyway,  especially  as  we 
cannot  agree  usually  as  to  just  how  many  points  to  give  a  par- 
ticular quality  in  the  first  place.  I  should  say,  therefore,  that  the 
weighting  of  qualities  in  practice,  instead  of  adding  to  the  scien- 
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tific  accuracy  or  mathematical  accuracy  of  your  opinion  record, 
simply  adds  to  the  possible  number  of  mistakes  that  can  be  made. 

Recently  the  graphic  rating  scale  has  been  developed,  and  of 
course  that  looks  good,  because  we  usually  think  of  graphs  as 
something  scientific  or  fairly  accurate.  Just  because  graphic 
sheets,  with  their  very  nicely  graded  lines,  are  provided,  is  no 
guaranty  the  curve  that  you  put  down  as  the  result  of  your  opinion 
record  will  give  you  any  more  accurate  an  estimate  of  a  person's 
character.  It  is  a  poor  analogy.  One  must  be  careful  not  to 
accept  something  as  being  scientific,  simply  because  it  has  a 
scientific  appearance. 

If  you  were  to  ask  my  opinion  on  this  matter — ^and  the  entire 
subject  at  present  is  a  matter  of  personal  opinion  and  experi- 
ence— I  should  choose  as  few  qualities  as  possible.  Then  I 
would  divide  each  quality  into  not  more  than  four  divisions — 
that  is,  excellent,  good,  fair,  and  passable.  I  would  never  put 
down  "poor"  at  the  top  of  a  column.  I  would  put  down  "passa- 
ble," which  to  my  mind  would  be  more  effective.  No  one  likes 
to  rate  a  man  as  "poor."  Five  divisions  are,  in  my  experience, 
too  many  for  practicable  purposes,  three  are  too  few,  and  I 
think  that  four  divisions  is  a  happy  medium.  But  this,  again,  is 
merely  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Instead  of  giving  each  quality  a  certain  number  out  of  a 
possible  100  points,  I  should  simply  call  excellent  4,  very  good  3, 
fair  2,  and  passable  1.  I  should  not  try  to  differentiate  as  to  the 
weights  the  different  qualities  should  have,  as  that  differentiation 
will  be  lost  in  the  shuffle  anyway.  This  plan  reduces  the  thing 
to  its  simplest  terms,  I  think,  and  saving  a  great  deal  of  clerical 
work,  too,  something  which  to-day  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 

Some  rating  scales  go  into  much  detail  with  regard  to  the  com- 
parison of  people  with  others.  The  statement  is  made  that  the 
proper  way  to  rate  people  is  to  pick  out  certain  individuals  as 
standard  and  compare  other  people  with  them.  Most  of  us  fol- 
lowed this  suggestion,  but  in  working  with  the  rating  scale  I 
found  that  I  did  not  compare  people  with  other  people  in  esti- 
mating them,  and  so  I  began  to  question  that  method.  I  have  a 
distinct  idea  of  certain  quality,  and  I  compare  a  person  with  that 
idea.  To  give  a  simple  illustration :  when  I  sit  down  in  a  chair, 
I  immediately  think  that  chair  is  comfortable,  or  is  not  comfort- 
able, within  certain  degrees.     I  do  not  pick  out  different  chairs 
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as  a  basis  of  comparison,  and  say  this  chair  is  less  comfortable 
than  that  chair,  and  more  comfortable  than  that  chair.  I  judge 
the  chair  according  to  my  experience  with  chairs  in  general.  In 
psychology,  this  is  a  simple  and  well-known  phenomenon.  Our 
experience  gives  us  certain  abstract  ideas  of  the  chair,  what  we 
call  in  psychology  a  cdncept,  and  we  compare  individual  objects 
with  that  concept — we  do  not  go  to  the  trouble  of  comparing 
individual  chairs.  Just  so  in  the  case  of  people  we  form  certain 
definite  ideas  of  qualities,  and  some  of  us,  at  least,  compare 
qualities  in  individual  people  with  our  abstract  idea  of  that 
quality. 

Now,  some  of  us  may  not  do  that.  I  wish  that  you  would 
watch  yourselves,  if  you  are  thinking  about  this  subject,  and 
see  if  you  are  comparing  a  certain  person  with  other  persons 
you  know,  in  forming  an  opinion  of  the  first  individual,  or  com- 
paring him  with  an  abstract  idea  of  a'  certain  quality  or  certain 
points  of  difference  in  your  own  mind. 

I  have  spent  almost  all  of  my  time  on  the  opinion  record, 
because  that  is  being  used  more  widely  than  the  tests,  and  is 
more  misunderstood. 

One  more  point — if  the  opinion  record  is  not  tied  up  with 
the  wage  scale,  with  the  matter  of  promotion,  etc.,  it  is  not  going 
to  be  worth  much.  What  are  opinions  worth  unless  they  are  tied 
up  with  some  definite  plan  of  wages  or  promotion?  No  one 
will  give  much  for  your  opinions,  unless  they  bring  an  increase 
in  compensation.  A  man  in  charge  of  rating  in  a  large  company 
was  talking  about  night  schools,  etc.,  at  considerable  length,  and 
his  company  had  an  elaborate  mechanism,  but  in  the  end  it  was 
found  that  this  elaborate  system  did  not  tie  up  at  all  with  the 
wage  record.  I  could  see  a  drop  in  interest  all  over  the  room 
for  that  very  reason,  and  unless  you  can  definitely  tie  up  your 
rating  record  with  the  wage  record,  or  wage  system,  I  do  not 
see  what  chance  it  has  for  final  success. 

As  for  psychological  tests  as  far  as  industry  is  concerned, 
there  has  not  been  much  progress  during  the  last  year.  Some 
industries  are  going  into  it  a  little  bit  more  than  they  were,  but 
for  the  most  part  there  are  comparatively  few  honest  to  goodness 
psychological  experiments  that  are  being  tried  out  in  industry. 
This  matter  of  applying  tests  in  industry  cannot  be  done  without 
very  careful  and  intimate  study  of  the  particular  industry,  or  in 
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the  field  itself.  It  is  not  a  system  that  can  be  handed  out.  It  is 
something  that  has  to  be  developed  like  any  other  scientific  pro- 
cedure, by  the  careful  process  of  experimentation  and  compara- 
tively few  industries  are  willing  to  do  that  to-day.  They  want 
a  finished  product. 

I  found  one  good  example  of  tests,  through  the  work  of  this 
committee,  and  I  am  going  to  call  on  the  man  who  told  us  about 
this  work  to  say  a  few  words  about  it,  if  he  will.  I  would  like 
to  call  upon  Mr.  McChesney,  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company.  He  has  been  carrying  on  experiments  in  a  careful 
way  to  develop  tests,  work  which  has  been  going  on  for  five  years, 
but  about  which  there  has  been  very  little  publicity.  Through 
our  investigation  we  found  it  the  most  thoroughgoing  and  careful 
piece  of  work  carried  on  in  almost  any  industry,  a  remarkable 
piece  of  work,  and  I  wish  that  Mr.  McChesney  would  tell  us  a 
little  about  it. 
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PART  I 

The  Use  of  Rating  Scales  in  Industry 

A — The  Rating  Scale 

Out  of  the  117  companies  from  whom  information  was  ob- 
tained, 36  were  making  a  more  or  less  extensive  use  of  rating 
scales.  Fifty  per  cent  more  companies  were  using  rating  scales 
than  were  making  use  of  psychological  tests. 

B — Kinds  of  Rating  Scales  in  Use 

The  use  of  the  rating  scales  was  found  to  be  very  diverse. 
Twelve  companies  used  rating  scales  to  apply  to  all  positions; 
seven  used  a  rating  scale  for  executives  only;  five  for  salesmen; 
three  for  machinists;  three  for  men  in  training;  five  for  foremen 
and  assistant  foremen ;  two  for  agents ;  three  for  telephone  oper- 
ators; one  for  all  employes  on  a  salary  basis.  Consequently, 
there  was  little  uniformity  in  the  character  of  the  rating  scales 
in  use.  Some  of  the  rating  scales  showed  distinctly  the  influence 
of  the  army  rating  scale.  In  fact',  whatever  uniformity  appeared 
in  the  various  scales  could  with  reasonable  certainty  be  traced 
to  the  army  scale. 

In  spite  of  the  variety  of  jobs  to  which  rating  scales  were 
applied  and  the  differences  between  them,  there  were  no  evidences 
of  any  fundamental  method  which  could  account  for  these  dif- 
ferences. There  were  no  consistent  variations  in  the  qualities  re- 
quired by  a  foreman,  an  employe,  an  executive,  a  salesman,  etc. 
For  example,  the  explanation  on  one  rating  scale  was  in  part  as 
follows:  "Even  though  the  characteristics  named  in  the  rating 
scale  are  used  for  foremen,  sub- foremen,  etc.,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  higher  the  position,  the  greater  the  need  for 
these  characteristics,  and  they  will  have  a  different  value  for  po- 
sitions of  greater  or  lesser  responsibility.  The  significant  fea- 
ture of  this  system  is  the  comparison  of  each  man  with  men  of 
equal  and  superior  rank,  thus  supplying  a  concrete  standard  of 
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judgment/'  The  rating  scale  which  ccMitained  this  explanation 
had  selected  seven  characteristics  which  were  to  be  applied  as 
a  universal  measuring  rod  to  men  whether  in  higher  or  lower 
positions.  The  scale  was  used. on  a  quantitative  basis,  or  after 
what  we  might  call  "linear  fashion."  It  is  true  that  different 
qualities  have  a  different  value  in  higher  and  lower  positions,  but 
it  seems  equally  true  that  the  higher  the  position,  the  greater  the 
need  for  sotne  qualities  and  the  less  the  need  for  others.  Trade 
knowledge,  for  instance,  is  much  more  important  to  the  fore- 
man or  sub-foreman  than  it  is  to  a  production  manager;  while 
in  a  production  manager  a  much  higher  degree  of  organizing 
ability  is  essential  than  in  the  case  of  a  foreman.  For  different 
types  of  work,  it  must  be  assumed  that  different  types  of  ability 
are  necessary,  and  that  no  one  scale  or  set  of  qualities  can  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy  or  concreteness  measure  men  for  wide 
variety  of  jobs.  We  might  compare  this  method  to  an  attempt 
in  the  realm  of  physics  to  measure  pressure,  acceleration  weight, 
specific  gravity,  tension,  friction  and  magnetism  all  by  means  of 
a  yardstick. 

The  Mutual  Rating  Scale 

One  of  the  most  interesting  developments  of  the  rating  scale 
was  brought  to  light  by  a  paper  read  before  the  Taylor  Society 
of  New  York  by  Henry  Wood  Shelton  in  December,  1919.  This 
paper  describes  a  unique  method  of  rating  by  which  executives 
and  foremen  not  only  rate  their  workers  but  are  in  turn  rated 
by  them.  The  ratings  are  mutual.  Another  distinctive  point  in 
the  method  is  the  fact  that  the  ratings  are  made  by  secret  ballot. 
It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  in  his  paper,  Mr.  Shelton  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  rating  scale  is  not  a  distinctively 
psychological  product  and  gives  a  very  fair  estimate  of  the  re- 
lation between  the  psychological  method  and  the  layman  method. 
He  also  gives  a  very  fine  discussion  of  the  theory  underlying  the 
use  of  the  rating  scales. 

More  details  of  Mr.  Shelton's  paper  are  not  given,  because 
it  is  being  published  by  the  Taylor  Society  and  will  probably  be 
in  print  before  this  report  appears.  This  paper  and  the  chapters 
on  the  production  scale  and  rating  scale  in  Part  III  of  "Employ- 
ment Psychology"  are  the  only  comprehensive  discussions  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  rating  scales  available. 
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The  Graphic  Opinion  Record 

One  company  uses  a  method  which  lends  itself  to  graphic 
presentation.  On  the  following  page  is  a  copy  of  the  form  used, 
showing  how  it  is  filled  out  and  the  graph  drawn. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  qualities  are  checked,  and  a  line  (usu- 
ally in  red  crayon)  run  through  the  points  checked.  In  addition, 
a  numerical  result  is  attached  to  the  record  as  a  whole.  This  is 
obtained  by  giving  a  value  of  three  points  to  each  quality  checked 
under  "good,"  two  points  for  all  under  "fair"  and  one  point  for 
all  under  "poor." 

The  company  using  this  record  is  the  only  one  found  which 
is  following  up  its  results  with  any  approach  to  scientific  accu- 
racy. The  record  for  each  foreman  is  made  out  by  three  dif- 
ferent executives.  These  records,  taken  for  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  foremen,  are  then  correlated  according  to  formulae  well 
known  in  statistics,  to  determine  the  degree  of  correspondence 
which  exists  between  the  ratings  made  by  the  three  different 
executives.  Naturally,  if  there  is  no  consistent  agreement,  there 
must  be  something  wrong  either  with  the  method  or  with  those 
making  the  ratings.  So  far  the  correspondence  has  been  very 
striking. 

It  should  be  particularly  noted  that  this  form  is  not  called  a 
RATING  SCALE  but  an  OPINION  RECORD.  This  expresscs  more  truly 
the  real  nature  of  the  method  and  its  relation  to  mathematical  or 
scientific  measurements. 

C — General  Intelligence  Tests  and  the  Rating  Scale 

In  this  respect  there  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  use 
of  general  intelligence  tests.  It  was  originally  assumed  that  a 
general  intelligence  or  alertness  test  could  measure  the  degrees 
of  intelligence  of  any  group  of  men.  In  a  sense  it  could,  but  after 
the  degree  of  intelligence  had  been  determined  the  next  question 
was:  What  is  each  degree  of  intelligence  good  for?  Here  is 
where  the  difficulty  arose,  because  it  was  found  impossible  to 
say  that  a  man  of  grade  A  intelligence  would  make  a  good  execu- 
tive or  production  manager,  a  man  of  grade  B  intelligence  would 
make  a  good  foreman,  a  man  of  grade  C  intelligence  a  good 
conductor  or  mechanic,  or  clerk;  a  man  of  grade  D,  a  good 
sweeper  or  watchman,  etc.  The  correlation  in  specific  cases  be- 
tween degrees  of  general  intelligence  and  ability  at  a  particular 
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job  was  not  high  enough  to  warrant  much  emphasis  on  the 
straight  intelligence  test  for  industrial  purposes.  This  fact  seems 
now  fairly  well  recognized.  The  rating  scale  at  present  seems 
to  be  in  a  position  similar  to  that  from  which  the  general  intelli- 
gence scale  has  just  emerged.  That  is,  it  is  being  used  to  meas- 
ure a  large  variety  of  men  for  a  large  variety  of  jobs  on  the 
basis  of  a  single  set  of  qualities. 

D — Methods  of  Devising  Rating  Scales 

There  were  no  evidences  of  any  fundamental  method  in  the 
development  of  rating  scales,  or  of  any  established  technique 
which  was  followed.  As  stated  above,  the  army  rating  scale 
seemed  in  some  cases  to  be  the  basis  upon  which  many  subse- 
quent rating  scales  were  built  up,  with  such  additions  as  seemed 
in  particular  cases  to  be  necessary.  In  fact,  it  seems  that  one  of 
the  principal  virtues  of  the  rating  scale — ^and  this  may  account 
in  some  measure  for  the  extensive  use  to  which  it  is  put — is  the 
ease  with  which  a  rating  scale  can  be  devised  and  put  into  prac- 
tice. A  single  individual  or  group  of  individuals  can  get  to- 
gether, discuss  the  various  personal  qualities,  which  they  can 
muster  up,  select  those  which  they  consider  most  important,  as- 
sign to  them  an  arbitrary  value,  compile  a  set  of  directions,  and 
then  apply  the  result  to  any  number  of  jobs  or  individuals.  All 
this  can  be  done  in  a  few  sessions  and  with  a  comparatively 
small  amotmt  of  experimental  work  or  perhaps  none  at  all. 

E — Character  Analysis  and  the  Rating  Scale 

Considerable  criticism  has  been  leveled  at  the  so-called  sci- 
ence of  character  analysis  for  its  vag^e  and  indiscriminate  use 
of  a  large  number  of  personal  characteristics.  Strangely  enough, 
the  rating  scales  now  in  use  are  highly  reminiscent  of  the  quali- 
ties usually  found  on  a  character  analysis  sheet.  To  be  sure,  the 
terms  mental,  motive,  vital,  texture,  color  are  absent,  but  the 
terms  such  as  leadership,  moral  fiber,  mental  ability,  perception, 
personality,  character,  discrimination,  disposition,  alertness,  adap- 
tability, unselfishness,  interest,  etc.,  frequently  appear  on  rating 
scales  now  in  use.  These  qualities,  considered  in  themselves, 
are  very  difficult  to  determine  or  measure  in  any  reliable  man- 
ner. They  are  altogether  too  general  and  too  vague,  and  where 
an  attempt  is  made  to  define  a  quality  the  definition  consists  only 
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of  synonyms  which  render  the  meaning  of  the  quality  more  gen- 
eral rather  than  more  concrete.  For  instance,  leadership  may 
be  defined  as:  tact,  initiative,  cooperation,  judgment,  ability  to 
supervise  and  direct,  a  definition  which  does  not  seem  to  make 
the  task  of  estimating  it  much  easier. 

That  this  vagueness  is  being  recognized  is  indicated  by  some 
of  the  later  rating  scales  found  in  use.  The  Dennison  Manufac- 
turing Company,  for  instance,  uses  one  rating  scale  for  foremen 
and  another  for  salesmen.  Each  rating  scale  has  five  different 
qualities,  but  these  qualities  are  selected  with  specific  reference 
to  the  job  and  furthermore  are  defined  in  terms  of  the  concrete 
and  measurable  activities  of  that  job.  For  example,  on  the  rating 
scale  for  salesmen  one  of  the  five  points  listed  is  "Orders." 
Under  "Orders"  the  estimator  is  asked  to  "Consider  number  of 
orders,  grade  of  goods  sold,  variety  of  items  on  orders,  number 
of  new  accounts,  unusual  orders,  new  uses  for  goods,  selling 
without  overstocking,  responsiveness  to  'selling  drives'."  This  is 
evidently  a  very  concrete  and  measurable  set  of  items  about  a 
salesman.  The  estimates  are  made  by  comparing  salesmen  with 
other  salesmen,  and,  in  the  case  of  foremen,  foremen  with  other 
foremen.  The  items  according  to  which  foremen  are  measured 
have  been  selected  with  distinct  reference  to  the  essentials  of  fore- 
manship.  The  qualities  on  the  salesman  rating  scale  have  been 
selected  with  reference  to  salesmanship.  In  short,  the  rating 
scale  is  in  each  case  a  job-man  specification,  in  distinction  from 
the  more  general  type  of  rating  scale  still  quite  prevalent  which 
may  be  called  the  man  rating  scale. 

F — The  Value  of  the  Rating  Scale,  Negative  and  Positive 

A  number  of  serious  objections  to  rating  scales  as  used  thus 
far  can  be  raised  and  indeed  should  be  understood  by  all  who 
intend  to  make  use  of  any  rating  scales.  In  the  first  place,  as 
was  pointed  out  above,  the  ease  with  which  rating  scales  can  be 
compiled  has  led  to  their  sudden  and  extensive  use  in  many  cases. 
Because  of  this  extensive  use,  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  careful 
and  intensive  estimate  of  their  value  in  specific  instances.  In 
the  second  place,  although  called  a  rating  scale  and  heralded  as 
an  accurate  measure  of  a  person's  chracteristics,  there  is  nothing 
about  a  rating  scale  which  can  be  called  scientifically  accurate. 
One  of  the  best  rating  scales  found  begins  with  the  statement: 
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"The  Rating  Scale  is  a  practical  method  of  gauging  a  foreman's 
capacity  and  fitness  for  promotion  quickly,  accurately,  and  with 
uniformity  and  justice."  The  first  claim  made  in  this  statement 
may  be  taken  without  question,  but  the  claims  for  accuracy,  uni- 
formity, and  justice  must  be  taken  with  a  generous  tolerance. 
The  fact  that  there  are  numbers  assigned  to  the  various  degrees 
of  different  qualities  by  no  means  makes  the  rating  scale  numeri- 
cally or  quantitatively  accurate;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  num- 
bers are  arbitrarily  asigned,  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  num- 
bers selected  by  the  person  who  makes  the  estimate  are  not 
necessarily  just.  There  is  considerable  latitude  for  the  human 
equation  in  making  out  any  rating  scale.  When  the  daim  is 
made  that  "the  rating  scale  itself  is  a  numerical  expression  of 
the  degree  in  which  a  foreman  possesses  the  industrial  qualifica- 
tions most  essential,"  these  facts  must  be  borne  in  mind.  In  the 
third  place,  because  of  a  certain  unavoidable  vagueness  in  the 
rating  scale,  it  is  difficult  to  follow  up  the  results  with  accuracy 
and  pin  mistakes  in  rating  down  to  any  one  definite  cause  or 
factor. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  question  that  the  rating  scale 
has  certain  very  definite  values.  Its  first  and  greatest  value  is 
its  educational  effect.  Whether  the  rating  scale  is  accurate  or 
not,  it  does  require  a  certain  amount  of  thought  on  the  part  of 
those  who  use  it.  A  careful  and  systematic  study  of  individuals 
such  as  is  at  least  suggested  by  a  rating  scale  is  the  first  valuable 
step  in  the  direction  of  producing  more  accurate  results.  More- 
over, if  the  use  of  the  rating  scale  educates  its  users  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  fact  that  human  nature  and  its  measurement  is  not 
as  simple  as  they  thought,  a  great  deal  will  have  been  gained. 
There  are  already  evidences  that  this  result  is  being  achieved, 
and  that  personnel  workers  are  realizing  the  importance  of  a 
more  fundamental  study  than  that  which  is  presupposed  by  the 
rating  scale  theory. 

The  rating  scale  may  be  of  value  not  only  to  the  person  who 
uses  it,  but  to  the  one  who  is  rated.  At  the  Larkin  Company, 
where  a  rating  scale  for  foreman  has  been  in  use  for  four  years 
or  more,  it  has  been  the  custom  to  give,  each  Christmas,  a  bonus 
based  upon  the  rating  scale.  If  a  man  failed  to  receive  a  bonus 
and  asked  for  the  reason,  he  was  shown  the  rating  scale  and 
informed  that  he  had  fallen  short  in  certain  qualities.     This 
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process  was  found  mutually  enlightening,  for  it  informed  the 
foreman  where  he  stood  in  the  eyes  of  the  management,  and 
gave  the  management  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  foreman's  opin- 
ion of  their  judgment.  A  rating  scale  kept  in  secret  or  unknown 
to  the  person  being  rated  loses  half  its  educational  value. 

The  great  question  which  still  remains  is:  Does  this  method 
eliminate  that  prolific  source  of  trouble,  prejudice?  The  unhesi- 
tating answer  to  this  question  must  be :  NO.  No  method  which 
rests  in  the  final  anlysis  upon  personal  impressions  or  opinions 
can  be  ffee  from  prejudice.  However,  it  can  be  stated  with 
equal  emphasis  that  the  method  described  will  tend  to  minimize 
prejudices  most  decidedly. 

In  the  first  place,  although  prejudices  can  never  be  avoided, 
they  can  to  a  large  extent  be  neutralized.  A  prejudice,  as  is 
well  known,  often  rests  upon  only  one  quality  in  a  person.  Con- 
sequently, when  the  attention  is  called  to  qualities  possessed  by 
the  worker  other  than  the  offensive  one,  the  tendency  is  toward 
a  more  equitable  and  balanced  opinion.  For  example,  a  super- 
visor may  have  conceived  an  intense  dislike  for  one  of  his  workers 
because  of  a  strange  and  affected  manner  of  speech.  However, 
on  glancing  down  the  card,  he  may  be  compelled  to  admit  that 
this  worker  is  very  industrious,  intelligent,  orderly,  accurate, 
reliable,  fast  and  regular  in  attendance.  At  the  end  of  this  com- 
plete survey,  he  must  admit,  even  though  reluctantly,  that  after 
all  the  man  has  his  good  points.  On  the  other  hand,  he  may  be 
compelled  to  admit  that  another  subordinate  for  whom  he  has 
a  distinct  liking  because  of  his  amiable  manner  and  ready  wit, 
is  lazy,  slow,  and  unreliable,  and  not  at  all  the  man  he  had  been 
impressed  with. 

Moreover,  the  fact  that  these  opinions  must  be  recorded  and 
signed  will  do  much  to  reduce  the  degree  of  prejudice  expressed. 
The  appraiser  will  be  conscious  of  the  fact  that,  in  expressing 
his  judgment,  he  is  putting  himself,  as  well  as  his  subordinates, 
on  record  and  that  any  mistake  or  exaggeration  on  his  part  may 
rebound  to  his  own  discomfiture.  Again,  the  fact  that  the  esti- 
mates are  made  at  stated  periods  will  also  lessen  the  degree  of 
prejudice  expressed.  One  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  preju- 
dice is  ill-temper.  Ill-temper  may  be  induced  by  any  number  of 
causes,  but  its  inevitable  result  is  to  produce  a  prejudice  against 
anything  or  anybody  it  comes  in  contact  with.    In  such  moments 
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it  is  very  easy  to  conceive  an  opinion  of  a  person  which  is  quite 
likely  to  result  in  an  extremely  unfavorable  estimate.  However, 
a  comparison  with  estimates  of  that  person  made  in  previous, 
calmer  moments  may  do  much  to  counteract  this  hastiness  and 
to  promote  a  more  just  result.  The  same  check  will  operate  on 
opinions  that  are  suddenly  inclined  to  become  too  favorable. 

There  are  two  factors  which  to  a  large  extent  determine  the 
value  of  the  rating  scale  method.  First,  the  definiteness  with 
which  it  applies  to  the  qualities  required  by  a  specific  job ;  sec- 
ondly, the  definiteness  with  which  it  defines  these  qualities.  When 
attempts  are  made,  however,  to  meet  these  two  conditions  in  a 
thoroughgoing  fashion,  it  seems  to  lead  to  results  which  become 
increasingly  confusing.  Much  remains  to  be  done  in  this  di- 
rection. 

G — Psychology  and  Rating  Scales 

The  rating  scale  should  not  be  confused  with  psychological 
tests  or  with  any  psychological  technique.  (See  part  two  of  this 
report.)  The  rating  scale  has  been  and  is  being  used  by  some 
psychologists,  but  it  is  not  based  on  any  procedure  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  or  peculiar  to  psychology.  A  person  who  is  not  a 
psychologist  and  has  had  no  training  in  its  technique  may  devise 
and  use  rating  scales  as  successfully  as  a  highly  trained  psy- 
chologist or  even  more  so.  To  devise  a  rating  scale  requires  in- 
genuity rather  than  a  knowledge  of  psychology,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  rating  scales  now  in  use.  The  difference  between  rating 
scales  is  largely  a  difference  in  the  ingenuity  with  which  they  are 
devised,  and  a  difference  in  the  knowledge  of  industrial  condi- 
tions on  thp  part  of  those  who  desire  them.  By  the  psychologist 
the  rating  scale  is  regarded  as  a  necessary  practical  makeshift 
which  he  must  use  because  of  his  inability  as  a  psychologist  to 
provide  something  which  meets  the  more  rigid  demands  of  his 
science. 

Summary 

A — Objections  to  the  Rating  Scale  Method 

1.  The  lack  of  any  fundamental  or  consistent  method  by 
which  rating  scales  are  devised. 

2.  The  fact  that  they  are  often  applied  indiscriminately  to  a 
wide  variety  of  jobs  and  persons. 
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3.  The  lack  of  any  dose  relationship  between  rating  scales 
and  job  specifications. 

4.  The  vague  and  indeterminable  manner  in  which  the  quali- 
ties on  the  rating  scale  are  usually  defined. 

5.  The  difficulties  which  the  inherent  vagueness  of  the  rating 
scale  places  in  the  way  of  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  results  of 
its  use. 

B — Advantages  of  the  Rating  Scale  Method 

1.  It  tends  to  educate  executives  to  observe  more  closely  and 
accurately  the  character  of  their  workers. 

2.  If  properly  used^  it  educates  the  worker  in  the  knowledge 
of  his  own  shortcomings.  At  least,  it  informs  him  of  the  opin- 
ions which  his  supervisors  hold. 

3.  If  systematically  used,  it  promotes  a  periodic,  instead  of 
sporadic  expression  of  opinion. 

4.  Because  it  makes  it  necessary  for  the  appraiser  to  check 
off  the  various  qualities  of  an  individual  against  each  other,  thus 
producing  the  balanced  result 

5.  Because  the  appraisal  made  goes  on  record  for  or  against 
the  man  who  makes  it. 

6.  Because  the  ratings  by  one  appraiser  can  be  systematically 
checked  against  those  of  another. 
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THE  USE  OF  PSYCHOLOGICAL  TESTS 

Part  H — Present  Status  of  Psychological  Tests 

IN  Industry 

A— Plan  of  Report 

The  purpose  of  the  committee's  report  this  year  is  to  furnish 
the  members  of  the  Association,  first  with  a  concise  report  of 
just  what  use  is  being  made  of  psychological  tests  in  industry, 
and,  second,  what  are  some  of  the  practical  aspects  involved  in 
introducing  and  applying  tests.  As  a  basis  for  this  report,  117 
companies  were  either  visited  or  interrogated  by  members  of  the 
committee,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Association.  We  have  at- 
tempted to  make  an  analysis  of  this  data,  so  that  it  will  be  of 
most  help  to  companies  desiring  to  introduce  tests  as  a  part  of 
their  personnel  program. 

B — Progress  Made  During  the  Past  Year 

Except  in  a  limited  number  of  cases,  there  has  been  but  little 
progress  made  in  the  development  and  application  of  psycho- 
logical tests  within  the  past  year.  Strangely  enough,  the  widest 
application  of  tests  has  been  made  by  a  large  public  utility  cor- 
poration, about  which  there  has  been  little  publicity.  For  the 
past  five  years  this  organization,  with  employment  and  training 
branches  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  country,  has  been  using 
tests  to  select  applicants  for  training  as  operators.  These  tests, 
or  "examinations,"  as  they  are  termed,  were  systematically  de- 
veloped to  meet  their  particular  needs.  Through  the  examina- 
tion of  thousands  of  applicants,  definite  standards  of  perform- 
ance have  been  established.  Their  success,  to  a  large  extent,  is 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  they  were  planned  to  meet  a  specific 
need  within  that  organization.  The  company  was  spending  an- 
nually a  considerable  amount  of  money  to  train  these  people 
before  they  were  put  upon  productive  work.  Naturally,  it  was 
to  their  advantage  to  see  that  only  those  applicants  most  likely 
to  succeed  were  selected. 
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C — Comparison  with  Previous  Report 

In  comparing  the  result  of  our  investigation  with  that  of  a 
year  ago,  several  interesting  facts  were  brought  out.  In  1919, 
out  of  the  118  companies  either  visited  or  interrogated,  29  com- 
panies, or  25  per  cent,  were  using  tests;  18  companies,  or  15 
per  cent,  expressed  their  intention  to  apply  them,  and  most  of 
the  rest  were  very  much  interested.  A  similar  study  this  year 
of  117  companies  shows  that  24  companies,  or  20  per  cent,  were 
using  standardized  written  or  performance  tests  in  connection 
with  employment  and  training.  There  were  23  per  cent  using 
"general  intelligence"  tests,  while  only  about  16  per  cent  were 
making  use  of  "trade"  tests.  "Occupational"  tests,  devoted 
mainly  to  the  selection  of  stenographers,  t)rpists  and  clerks,  were 
being  used  by  28  per  cent  of  the  companies. 

D — Better  Refinement  and  Understanding  of  Tests 

While  the  extravagant  claims  of  the  efficacy  of  tests  are  still 
heralded  by  the  pseudo-psychologists,  propagandists  and  popular 
publications,  still  a  great  deal  of  the  "psychic"  has  been  eliminated 
from  the  word  "psychology."  The  infallibility  of  tests  has  not 
been  established  by  any  of  the  companies  visited,  nor  is  it  likely 
to  be  before  the  millennium. 

A  better  understanding  of  what  is  meant  by  "psychological 
tests,"  as  well  as  a  systematic,  scientific  and  judicious  application 
of  tests  in  industry,  will  do  more  to  enhance  their  value  than  the 
extravagant  claims  and  propaganda  mentioned  above.  If  this  is 
so,  there  has  been  a  distinct  step  in  advance,  because  heretofore 
ideas  about  psychology  have  been  extremely  nebulous.  One  of 
the  theories  quite  prevalent  in  several  companies  is  the  idea  that 
standardized  performance  tests  do  not  fall  within  the  range  of 
psychology.  These  companies,  as  well  as  many  others,  are  still 
laboring  under  the  impression  that  tests  of  intelligence  are  the 
only  tests  which  involve  any  psychological  principles.  One  com- 
pany reports  that  they  use  "performance  tests  for  stenographers, 
typists  and  adding  machine  operators,  but  felt  that  these  tests 
are  least  important  from  the  standpoint  of  the  activities  of  your 
committee."  This  statement  shows  an  obvious  misconception  of 
the  meaning  of  psychological  tests. 

It  might  be  well  to  repeat  again  the  definition  arrived  at  by 
the  committee  on  page  334  of  the  Proceedings  for  1919: 
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"A  psychological  test  is  a  set  task  which  the  person  being 
tested  is  asked  to  perform.  The  nature  of  the  task  depends  on 
the  purpose  in  mind.  Any  task  whatsoever  may  be  used  as  the 
basis  for  a  psychological  test.  For  instance,  a  task  on  the  t3rpe- 
writer,  or  a  series  of  problems  in  arithmetic,  or  a  task  in  crossing 
out  all  the  numbers  on  a  certain  page,  or  a  number  of  directions, 
or  a  series  of  questions — any  one  of  these  tasks  may  be  used  as 
the  nucleus  of  a  psychological  test.  Psychological  tests  are 
closely  allied  to  physical  or  mechanical  tests.  Most  machines  are 
tested  by  being  required  to  perform  certain  set  tasks.  The  same 
practical  principle  is  applied  to  psychology  to  human  beings." 

The  contributions  made  by  the  army  tests  have  been,  at  least, 
to  promote  a  more  definite  idea  of  what  tests  really  are.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  found  that  the  army  work  has  resulted 
in  a  false  impressibn,  namely,  that  "general  intelligence  tests" 
were  psychological  tests,  but  that  "trade  tests"  were  not  psycho- 
logical tests.  This  same  idea  has  been  carried  over  in  the  use  of 
occupational  tests,  i.e.,  for  stenographers,  accountants,  etc. 

What  most  companies  are  interested  in,  in  employment  and 
training  work,  is  "specific  abilities"  and  "kinds  of  intelligence" 
for  a  particular  job,  and  not  in  degrees  of  intelligence,  per  se. 
All  of  these  tests,  in  so  far  as  they  are  properly  devised  and 
applied,  are  psychological  tests. 

E — Some  Practical  Applications  of  Tests 

The  committee  found  that  a  great  many  companies  are  still 
skeptical  as  to  the  value  of  tests  for  their  particular  business. 
They  always  advance  the  theory  that  "their  business  is  differ- 
ent"; that  "their  work  requires  special  abilities  which  differenti- 
ate it  from  other  work,"  thus  making  the  use  of  psychological 
tests  impracticable.  They  contend  that  "there  is  no  floating  sup- 
ply of  the  kind  of  people  that  they  want  for  their  particular 
industry."  Imbued  with  these  ideas,  they  have  no  use  for  tests 
of  any  kind.  These  companies  are  still  thinking  primarily  of 
what  has  been  done,  and  not  of  what  the  possibilities  are  of  adapt- 
ing tests  to  meet  their  particular  needs. 

Several  typical  and  concrete  cases  of  just  how  tests  are  being 
used  today  are  outlined  below  to  correct  this  idea  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  do  so  at  this  time. 
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/ — A  Typical  Manufacturing  Concern 

One  of  the  most  extensive  applications  of  tests  known  to  the 
committee  is  being  carried  out  by  a  large  New  England  manu- 
facturing concern  employing  some  fifteen  thousand  men  and 
women.  The  tests  were  first  introduced  in  this  company  some 
three  and  a  half  years  ago  as  an  experiment.  The  tests  were 
first  tried  on  workers  already  employed  before  being  tried  on 
new  applicants.  As  soon  as  their  practical  value  was  established, 
they  were  extended  to  some  ten  or  twelve  different  types  of 
work,  including  assemblers,  inspectors,  apprentices,  typists,  ste- 
nographers, comptometer  and  machine  operators,  and  clerical 
workers.  Through  the  testing  of  some  eight  thousand  employes, 
these  tests  have  been  thoroughly  standardized.  Instead  of  the 
usual  method  of  applying  general  tests  to  all  kinds  of  work  at 
once,  each  type  of  work  was  dealt  with  as  a  unit. 

At  the  present  time  the  work  is  in  charge  of  a  trained  ex- 
aminer. A  section  of  the  employment  ofHce  has  been  partitioned 
off,  where  the  tests  are  being  performed.  In  making  the  tests, 
standard  office  appliances  and  equipment  are  used.  The  time  re- 
quired for  giving  the  series  of  tests  varies  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes  each.  The  results  of  each  applicant's  performances  are 
recorded  and  furnished  to  the  interviewers  and  departments  in- 
terested. A  definite  "follow-up"  is  made  after  one  month  of 
employment,  and  every  three  months  thereafter.  The  records  of 
performance  are  also  used  as  a  basis  for  both  promotion  and 
transfer.  There  is  nothing  spectacular  about  the  testing,  which 
has  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  essential  parts  of  the 
employment  procedure  in  this  organization. 

2 — A  Large  Department  Store 

In  New  York  City  a  large  department  store  has  attacked  this 
problem  in  a  very  systematic  way  and  with  considerable  success. 
Since  the  spring  of  1919,  when  the  experiment  began,  over  eight 
thousand  employes  have  been  examined.  The  work  is  under  the 
supervision  of  a  graduate  of  Columbia  University,  who  was  first 
allowed  to  carry  out  some  experiments  among  the  salesgirls  of 
the  training  classes.  As  a  result  of  her  work,  she  has  been  per- 
manently engaged  in  extending  the  use  of  texts.  Among  the 
most  useful  tests  which  she  has  developed  is  a  pre-employment 
test,  which  is  given  to  every  prospective  employe  before  being 
considered  for  any  job.  It  is  a  modification  of  Trabue's  Com- 
pletion Test,  simplified  and  adapted  to  meet  their  particular 
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needs.  There  is  a  time  limit  of  ten  minutes  allowed  to  complete 
the  test.  As  many  as  250  applicants  a  day  have  taken  this  test. 
Through  the  examination  and  close  follow-up  of  several  thou- 
sand applicants  and  employes,  standards  of  performance  for  dif- 
ferent classes  of  work  have  been  definitely  established. 

In  selecting  people  for  particular  types  of  work,  there  are 
being  developed  occupational  and  specific  ability  tests.  The  meth- 
ods of  attack  used  in  this  particular  instance  are  worthy  of  imi- 
tation. The  tests  themselves  are  conducted  in  the  employment 
office,  and  form  a  part  of  the  regular  procedure  for  entrance 
into  the  company.  For  carrying  out  further  experiments,  a  room 
has  been  set  aside  where  additional  experiments  and  studies  may 
be  made  without  interruption.  The  work  here  is  closely  allied 
with  both  the  training  and  employment  departments. 

Similar  work  is  being  done  with  equal  success  by  several 
large  department  stores  in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh.  Tests 
have  been  used  in  the  personnel  departments  of  these  stores  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  From  reports  of  their  work  it  is  evident  that 
these  tests  have  been  carefully  adapted  and  are  demonstrating 
unquestioned  worth. 

J — A  Large  Public  Utility  Company 

Since  1915  a  large  public  utility  corporation,  which  has  em- 
ployment and  training  offices  in  most  of  the  principal  cities  of 
the  country,  has  been  using  tests  to  examine  applicants.  These 
tests  have  been  given  to  telephone  operators,  automatic  telegraph 
operators,  clerical  workers  and  messengers.  Some  sort  of  an 
examination  was  necessary,  because  the  prospective  employes 
come  into  the  organization  as  students  and  are  taught  to  become 
operators  on  different  machines. 

The  different  jobs  were  first  carefully  analyzed.  Their  spe- 
cific tests  were  devised  to  determine  if  the  prospective  employe 
possessed  the  ability  to  operate  the  machines.  During  the  five 
years  several  thousand  applicants  have  been  tested  and  the  tests 
have  been  thoroughly  standardized. 

The  administration  of  the  test  is  comparatively  simple.  Sepa- 
rate tests  are  assembled  together  and  given  to  the  applicant.  The 
direction  for  each  group  of  tests  is  clearly  written  out.  There 
is  no  time  limit  placed  on  these  examinations,  the  average  time 
usually  consisting  of  about  one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes. 

For  different  grades  of  clerical  workers  there  have  been  dif- 
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ferent  series  of  tests  developed.  One-half  of  the  test  is  devoted 
to  testing  their  education  and  the  other  half  to  predicting  whether 
or  not  the  applicant  has  sufficient  mental  ability  to  follow  simple 
directions  required  in  the  performance  of  their  work. 

The  developing  of  these  tests  is  under  the  direction  of  a  man 
trained  in  psychology  and  who  is  permanently  engaged  in  this 
work.  The  grades  made  in  the  examinations  are  closely  fol- 
lowed up.  The  correlation  between  performance  in  the  exami- 
nations and  later  on  the  job  have  satisfied  this  company  that 
these  tests  are  meeting  their  needs. 

4-r-Biireau  of  Personnel  Research 

The  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  through  its  Bureau  of 
Personnel  Research,  has  been  doing  some  very  systematic  work 
in  the  field  of  psychological  tests.  A  number  of  department 
stores  in  and  around  Kttsburgh,  as  well  as  other  large  corpora- 
tions, have  been  making  use  of  psychologists  trained  by  this 
bureau.  These  people  are  given  a  thorough  training  in  the  tech- 
nique of  developing  and  applying  tests.  While  the  work  in  a 
great  many  places  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  still  there 
has  been  enough  progress  made  to  insure  its  future  success. 
Most  of  the  tests  used  in  companies  cooperating  with  the  bureau 
are  not  available  for  general  distribution,  but  their  method  of 
attack  is  similar  to  that  outlined  above. 

F— ''Scarcity  of  Labor"  and  the  Use  of  Tests 

Coupled  with  the  idea  that  the  nature  of  their  business  is 
different,  we  find  a  number  of  companies  maintaining  that  the 
"scarcity  of  labor"  will  not  warrant  psychological  tests.  A  large 
automobile  manufacturing  company  says  that  "there  is  at  present 
a  very  serious  shortage  of  labor,  and  unless  the  conditions  permit 
a  selection  of  three  to  four  men  for  every  job  that  is  open,  we 
see  but  small  advantage  in  the  expense  of  an  elaborate  outfit  of 
psychological  tests.  We  are  accomplishing  very  satisfactory 
results  by  using  a  very  superior  type  of  selectors  in  our  labor 
employment  offices.  These  men  have  had  a  broad  experience  in 
factory  work,  are  natural  judges  of  men,  and  know  how  by  ques- 
tioning to  determine  the  man's  fitness  for  the  job  he  claims  he  is 
able  to  hold.  When  labor  conditions  change  and  we  have  a 
large  supply  available,  we  contemplate  going  more  into  this  mat- 
ter, hoping  that  by  that  time  much  of  the  present  camouflage 
will  have  been  eliminated."     Another  company  writes  that  "as 
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to  factory  employment,  there  are  more  places  vacant  than  there 
are  applicants,  and  we  cannot  justify  these  forms  of  inquisition 
under  these  conditions.  Some  of  these  intensified  methods  of 
inquiry  may  operate  in  cities  where  there  are  many  applicants 
for  the  same  position  and  where  discrimination  may  be  used  in 
selecting  from  the  applicants  the  most  desirable  one  for  the 
work."  A  large  company  manufacturing  steel  products  reports 
that  "Th  our  business  labor  has  been  so  scarce  for  the  past  five 
years  that  a  man  with  reasonable  physical  vigor,  who  has  a  nor- 
mal appearance,  has  been  given  employment  without  further 
question."  The  committee  has  quoted  the  above  replies  to  show 
that  there  is  still  a  mistaken  idea  prevalent  as  to  what  is  the 
chief  value  of  psychological  tests.  Companies  are  still  going  on 
the  mistaken  theory  that  tests  are  simply  to  reject  or  accept  ap- 
plicants, and  not  for  a  more  economical  classification  of  labor. 
The  tests,  to  be  of  any  economic  value  in  industry,  must  be  used 
for  better  classification,  placement  and  training  of  employes,  and 
also  as  an  aid  in  setting  rates.  Selection  and  rejection  is  the 
negative  asplect  of  their  use. 

G — Some  Methods  to  be  Avoided 

In  connection  with  the  use  of  tests  there  are  a  great  many 
things  to  be  avoided,  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  calling  attention  to 
a  few  of  these  both  time  and  money,  as  well  as  the  good  will  of 
the  applicants,  may  be  saved. 

Psychological  tests  should  not  be  considered  a  panacea  for 
all  labor  troubles.  Neither  should  they  be  relied  upon  as  the 
sole  criteria  for  selecting  applicants  for  a  job.  They  are  merely 
to  supplement  and  not  to  supplant  the  usual  employment  pro- 
cedure. Thus,  one  writer  was  correct  in  believing  that  "such 
tests  supplied  only  a  portion  of  the  information  desired  when 
they  were  conducted  upon  practice  work  or  any  other  work 
which  is  not  a  true  representation  of  the  actual  operating  con- 
ditions." For  we  must  agree  that  employment,  after  all,  except 
in  the  more  routinized  jobs,  is  a  matter  of  compromise  and  ad- 
justment. Naturally,  tests  will  never  conform  to  all  the  exigen- 
cies arising  in  an  organization. 

A  g^eat  many  companies  have  condemned  the  tests  after  only 
a  very  superficial  attempt  to  use  them.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
a  great  many  pseudo-psychologists,  vocational  specialists,  propa- 
gandists and  popular  publications  advocating  the  wholesale  use 
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of  psychological  tests.  There  is  even  a  group  of  psychologists 
who  are  advertising  tests  for  sale  at  so  much  per  hundred.  This 
is  something  which  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

The  reason  why  tests  have  not  been  successful  in  a  g^eat 
many  cases  is  not  inherent  in  the  principles  of  the  tests  them- 
selves, but  in  the  procedure  and  method  of  attack.  The  experi- 
ence of  one  company  in  thi^  connection  is  well  worth  noting: 
"We  did  give  our  entire  office  one  of  these  tests,  and  the  results 
were  very  unsatisfactory.  We  found  that  some  of  our  very  best 
employes  received  the  poorest  rating  on  these  tests,  while  some 
of  our  very  mediocre  employes,  because  of  having  more  recently 
come  from  school,  were  able  to  make  much  better  marks."  The 
tests  used  in  this  particular  instance  were  developed  largely  under 
laboratory  conditions  without  any  particular  reference  to  the 
work  in  question.  Naturally,  when  applied  indiscriminately  to 
all  classes  of  clerical  workers  under  new  conditions  they  were 
destined  to  fail.  Such  a  wholesale  procedure  is  untenable  and 
will,  in  the  end,  destroy  the  entire  value  of  psychological  tests. 

One  of  the  first  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  experiences  of 
others  is  the  danger  of  a  sudden  and  non-experimental  applica- 
tign  of  tests.  An  organization  or  an  enthusiast  who  takes  a 
group  of  tests  and  says:  "Now  such  and  such  tests  apply  to  the 
selection  of  clerks,  these  to  the  selection  of  machine  operators, 
these  will  select  people  with  manual  dexterity,  these  will  do  for 
the  choice  of  executives,"  etc.,  is  inviting  failure  at  the  very  out- 
set. For,  according  to  the  psychological  technique  as  it  is  com- 
monly understood,  as  well  as  according  to  the  dictates  of  common 
sense,  no  tests  can  be  safely  applied  without  a  preliminary  trial 
or  series  of  trials  to  discover  whether  the  tests  proposed  actually 
apply  to  the  particular  jobs  for  which  they  are  intended.  Even 
though  the  tests  have  been  tried  out  and  used  elsewhere,  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  will  do  equally  well  in  a  new  situation  or 
under  new  conditions.  In  introducing  tests  or  adapting  them  to 
a  particular  industry,  the  usual  course  is  to  take  such  tests  and 
to  try  them  out  on  a  few  kinds  of  work  at  a  time,  adapting  them 
to  the  particular  needs  of  the  particular  jobs  of  the  particular 
industry.  Such  a  procedure  reduces  the  possibilities  of  failure 
to  a  minimum,  and  insures  results  that  are  based  on  a  solid 
foundation.  Experience  has  shown  that  no  test  can  be  safely 
used  that  has  not  been  tried  out  on  at  least  25  employes  under 
local  conditions. 
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Part  III — Practical  Aspects  of  Introducing  and  Applying 

Tests 

Although  any  test  may  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  psychological 
test,  there  is  a  further  factor  which  enters  in,  namely,  the  factor 
of  scientific  accuracy.  A  test  is  not  strictly  psychological  until 
it  has  been  carefully  tried  out  and  standardized.  Many  com- 
panies, for  instance,  give  tests  of  one  kind  or  another,  which 
they  themselves  do  not  call  psychological,  because  they  realize 
that  the  tests  have  been  imperfectly  worked  out  and  are  not 
always  applied  correctly. 

It  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  give  a  test,  just  as  it 
is  comparatively  easy  to  take  a  doctor's  instruments  and  test 
another  person's  temperature,  pulse,  blood  pressure,  etc.  But 
having  done  so,  the  chief  problem  remains,  namely,  arriving  at 
a  conclusion.  This  matter  of  testing  the  test  to  discover  its 
practical  value  and  significance  is  so  important  that  it  will  be 
summarized  briefly  in  the  following  section. 

A — Steps  in  Developing  and  Applying  Tests 

1.  Selecting  the  Job  to  be  Tested. 

Wherever  possible,  begin  with  a  job  in  which  the  labor  turn- 
over warrants  a  specific  study.  Abundant  evidence  is  found 
where  tests  have  been  applied  to  all  sorts  of  jobs  rather  than 
being  applied  directly  to  one  or  more  specific  jobs  that  required 
study. 

2.  Study  and  Analysis  of  the  Job  Selected. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  study  the  job  than  to  do  the  work 
itself.  Various  forms  of  job  analyses  have  been  developed  to 
secure  this  information,  but  at  best  they  are  only  a  poor  sub- 
stitute. 

3.  Testing  the  Tests. 

On  the  basis  of  this  first-hand  study  of  the  job,  specific  tests 
are  selected  or  developed.  There  are  thousands  of  tests  already 
in  use  that  might  be  modified  under  the  hands  of  a  skilled  tech- 
nician to  fit  this  particular  type  of  work.  Fully  95  per  cent  of 
the  companies  using  standardized  written  or  performance  tests 
report  that  they  have  tried  them  out  beforehand  on  twenty-five 
or  more  people  in  their  own  organization  before  putting  them 
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into  use.  If  such  a  practice  is  continued  by  other  companies 
still  greater  results  may  be  expected. 

4.  Follow-up  of  Tests. 

The  practicability  of  tests  will  rest  in  the  last  analysis  on 
whether  or  not  the  applicant  performs  the  job  satisfactorily  to 
which  he  is  assigned.  To  determine  this  impartially  requires  a 
very  close  follow-up.  Eighty-three  per  cent  of  the  companies 
using  tests  reported  that  someone  else  besides  the  psychologist 
checked  up  the  results  of  the  tests  and  estimated  their  practical 
value. 

The  results  of  selection  tests  may  be  followed  up  in  a  variety 
of  ways :  (a)  by  means  of  obtaining  production  records  of  those 
workers  engaged  on  piece  work,  (b)  by  calculating  the  labor 
turnover,  (c)  by  a  periodic  follow-up  made  at  the  end  of  every 
month  for  three  months  and  every  third  month  thereafter,  (d) 
by  the  use  of  periodic  rating  scales. 

B—Who  Shall  he  Chosen  to  do  the  Work? 

This  question  is  one  that  every  company  asks  itself  when 
considering  the  advisability  of  introducing  tests.  The  committee 
found  that  83  per  cent  of  the  companies  using  tests  employed 
psychologists  in  their  personnel  departments,  fourffeen  of  whom 
were  in  a  permanent  capacity  and  six  as  consultants.  Experience 
has  shown  that  to  successfully  meet  the  requirements  outlined 
above  requires  someone  familiar  with  psychological  technique, 
in  addition  to  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  jobs  for  which  tests 
are  sought. 

C — Cost  of  Installing 

It  was  rather  a  disappointment  to  the  committee  to  find  that 
only  12  per  cent  of  the  companies  using  tests  has  attempted  to 
compute  the  cost  of  the  psychological  work  in  terms  of  cost  per 
person  examined.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  work  in  many  of  the  companies  is  still  in  its  experimental 
stage.  A  careful  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  work  in  one  com- 
pany showed  that  it  was  about  $1.50  per  person  examined  for 
the  first  year,  which  included  a  considerable  amount  of  experi- 
mental work,  and  was  likely  to  be  about  $1.30  per  person  for  the 
second  year,  when  the  experimental  work  would  be  proportion- 
ately less. 
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D — Pl(ice  in  Organisation 

There  are  many  uses  for  tests  besides  their  use  for  accepting 
or  rejecting  applicants  for  particular  jobs.  Tests  and  examina- 
tions have  always  been  used  in  connection  with  training  work, 
but  their  value  was  limited  to  a  great  extent,  because  of  the 
failure  to  standardize  the  results.  There  is  still  a  broader  field 
of  application,  namely,  in  the  classification  and  economical  place- 
ment of  labor,  as  well  as  one  of  the  basis  for  rate  setting  and 
bonuses.  Whenever  an  organization  is  willing  to  base  wage  pay- 
ments on  impartially  standardized  tests  and  examinations,  we  will 
see  them  more  widely  used  in  industry. 

The  status  of  psychologists  in  the  business  world  is  still  prob- 
lematical. At  present  they  perform  all  varieties  of  duties  which 
their  close  relationship  to  the  personnel  departments  require.  In 
one  company  visited  the  psychologist  was  separated  entirely  from 
the  employment  and  training  department  routine  and  was  given 
considerable  latitude  in  development  of  her  work.  Other  com- 
panies were  reluctant  to  give  the  experiment  a  fair  showing  and 
oftentimes  condemned  the  work  after  a  very  superficial  trial. 

Summary 

1.  The  number  and  variety  of  instances  in  which  tests  have 
been  successfully  applied  under  industrial  conditions  warrants 
the  belief  that  they  can  be  successfully  extended  to  other  indus- 
tries. 

2.  One  distinct  step  in  advance  is  the  prevalence  in  industry 
of  a  better  understanding  of  what  psychological  tests  really  are. 

3.  The  failures  of  tests,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  are  usually 
attributable  to  superficial  methods  of  giving  the  tests  and  follow- 
ing up  the  results,  and  is  not  inherent  in  the  principles  of  the 
tests  themselves. 

4.  Tests  should  be  used  to  supplement  and  not  to  supplant 
the  ordinary  employment  interview. 

5.  Tests  should  be  first  applied  to  jobs  which  have  the  largest 
turnover  or  in  which  the  turnover  is  most  costly. 

6.  One  of  the  most  important  features  in  connection  with  the 
use  of  tests  is  the  maintenance  of  a  careful  and  systematic  follow- 
up  to  determine  the  value  of  the  results.  Such  a  procedure  will 
not  only  enhance  the  value  of  the  tests,  but  will  shed  a  welcome 
light  on  employment  methods  in  general. 
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7.  There  is  still  considerable  propaganda  abroad  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  tests.  Any  wholesale  attempt  to  introduce  tests  in 
industry  should  be  looked  upon  with  distrust. 

8.  A  wider  field  for  tests  than  merely  the  acceptance  or  re- 
jection of  applicants  for  employment  is  in  the  economical  place- 
ment of  labor  within  industry. 
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Mr.  McChesney  (Western  Union  Telegraph  Company)  :  I 
am  somewhat  amazed  to  be  asked  to  talk.  It  is  the  last  thing 
I  expected  to  do.  I  came  here  wholly  to  hear  Dr.  Link  talk,  and 
not  to  talk  myself. 

The  Traffic  Department  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  which  is  the  department  employing  the  great  part  of 
the  operating  staffs,  had  felt  the  need  of  examinations  to  assist 
in  the  selection  of  applicants  who  were  to  be  trained  in  telegraph 
work.  We  wanted  to  find  out  how  the  minds  of  the  applicants 
functioned,  rather  than  what  their  actual  knowledge-content  was. 
It  was  our  purpose  to  take  people  normally  intelligent  and  train 
them  in  our  work.  We  felt  that  in  our  processes  of  training 
we  could  give  them  the  necessary  knowledge,  provided  their 
brains  functioned  clearly. 

That  was  all  that  we  aimed  to  do  when,  in  1915,  we  inaugu- 
rated the  examination  system.  Our  examinations  reflected  that 
general  purpose.  They  were  not  what  might  be  termed  scientific, 
but  somewhat  of  a  mixture  of  academic  tests  and  psychological 
tests,  but  such  as  they  were  they  worked  fairly  well. 

We  have  realized  that  we  could  not  possibly  put  into  effect 
any  examinations  that  would  afford  a  guarantee  that  whoever 
passed  them  would  make  good  in  the  work,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  supply  of  labor  does  not  justify  so  stringent  an  examin- 
ation. It  is  much  better  to  have  examinations  not  so  difficult, 
with  such  a  proportion  of  people  passing  that  while  we  may 
have  some  failures,  yet  the  number  who  do  make  good  and  who 
would  be  excluded  by  the  more  difficult  tests,  more  than  com- 
pensate for  the  losses  caused  by  the  failures. 

We  first  started  out  with  general  examinations — ^that  is,  gen- 
eral in  character — ^and  the  showing  or  percentage  made  on  these 
general  tests  largely  determined  what  sort  of  work  the  applicant 
would  first  be  assigned.  If  an  applicant  made  just  a  fair  per- 
centage on  the  tests  he  would  be  assigned  to  the  simpler  forms 
of  work ;  if  he  made  a  very  good  showing  he  would  be  tried  out 
in  work  of  a  higher  class. 

We  found  it  better,  however,  to  develop  examinations  suitable 
for  the  particular  kind  of  work  we  desired  an  applicant  to  do. 
We  have  automatic  telegraph  positions,  telephone  operating  posi- 
tions, clerical  and  office  messenger  positions — ^the  work  in  each 
being  quite  different  in  character  from  that  of  the  other  class  of 
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positions,  and  requiring  not  necessarily  higher  qualifications,  but 
different  qualifications  on  the  part  of  the  employes.  So  we 
developed  examinations  for  each  class  of  work. 

We  have  followed  closely  the  relation  between  the  grades  on 
examination,  and  whether  or  not  they  passed  the  examinations  at 
all,  arid  the  subsequent  quality  of  service. 

We  found  in  one  class  of  work  that  82  per  cent  of  those  who 
passed  the  entrance  examinations  made  good,  in  another  86  per 
cent,  and  in  another  as  low  as  68  per  cent.  In  the  latter  case  it 
was  found  that  many  applicants  had  been  admitted  to  the  work 
through  the  very  elementary  examinations  at  first  adopted  to  allay 
any  prejudices  against  an  examination  system  that  may  have 
existed.  Where  the  applicants  had  passed  examinations  designed 
for  the  partictilar  class  of  work  in  which  they  were  subsequently 
employed,  a  rather  high  percentage  made  good.  We  had  to 
design  examinations  that  did  not  require  the  supervision  of 
trained  psychologists,  because  in  the  smaller  offices  we  could  not 
expect  to  have  a  psychologist.  We  had  to  use  people  who  were 
there,  performing  other  duties,  and  necessarily  the  method  of 
examination  had  to  be  simple. 

There  is  not  much  more  that  I  can  say,  except  that  in  the 
main  our  exiiminations  have  proved  satisfactory,  and  I  believe 
that  the  selective  tests  have  steadily  risen  in  the  esteem  of  those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  work. 

Chairman  Link:  I  wish  you  could  see  some  of  the  tests 
Mr.  McChesney  uses.  As  he  says,  some  of  them  are  acedemic 
and  some  are  those  he  picked  up  anywhere.  The  strange  thing 
about  psychological  tests,  as  far  as  professional  psychology  is 
concerned,  is  that  very  few  of  the  tests  which  had  been  devel- 
oped in  the  psychological  laboratories  have  proved  to  be  of  any 
value  in  the  industrial  world.  If  you  were  to  go  into  a  psycho- 
logical laboratory,  you  would  find  it  more  like  a  physics  labora- 
tory than  anything  else.  The  apparatus  is  very  complicated; 
much  of  it  goes  into  all  kinds  of  refinements ;  whereas  in  indus- 
try, where  people  have  to  be  tested  under  the  conditions  of  actual 
work,  you  cannot  go  into  these  refinements,  and,  what  is  more 
to  the  point,  the  things  that  you  are  testing  in  industry  are  not 
at  all  the  things  you  usually  test  in  the  laboratory.  In  other 
words,  laboratory  tests  have  been  highly  academic,  whereas  in- 
dustrial tests  have  had  to  be  intensely  practical  and  as  closely 
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resembling  the  operation  as  was  consistent  with  the  fact  that 
operation  had  still  to  be  learned.  It  is  the  readiness  of  the  psy- 
chologists, or  whoever  is  interested  in  the  technique,  to  take  up 
any  kind  of  material  and  use  it  as  a  test  that  promises  results  of 
future  value  to  the  science. 

Mr.  L.  Butler  (Yawman  &  Erbe  Manufacturing  Company) : 
I  wonder  if  you  would  ask  Mr.  McChesney  to  tell  us  of  some  of 
these  practical  tests  ? 

Chairman  Link:  It  is  rather  difficult  to  describe  some  of 
them  without  symbols.  Some  tests  are  simply  plain  spelling 
tests  and  grammar  tests,  etc. 

Mr.  McChesney  :  The  tests  are  not  complex ;  many  of  them 
are  of  such  a  character  that  they  can  be  given  without  the  im- 
mediate attention  of  the  employment  supervisor.  (I  think  the 
Thorndike  tests  require  the  examiner  to  be  in  constant  attend- 
ance.) Some  of  our  tests  are  written;  the  blanks  are  handed 
the  applicant,  and  while  the  examination  is  in  progress  the  super- 
visor can  be  attending  to  other  duties. 

Mr.  Butler  :  In  your  examination  of  office  boys,  do  you  take 
into  consideration  the  future  of  the  office  boys?  Do  you  try  to 
get  some  idea  of  their  capacity  for  growth  in  the  industry? 

Mr.  McChesney:  It  was  our  thought  once  that  everyone 
taken  into  the  service  should  have  capacity  for  growth.  We 
made  a  mistake  there.  If  you  make  too  high  the  qualifications 
for  beginning  positions,  the  new  employes  will  not  be  content 
with  that  slow  process  of  development  leading  to  positions  where 
the  work  is  commensurate  with  their  ability.  We  now  hire  for 
each  class  of  positions,  selecting  applicants  with  suitable  ability 
for  each.  Those  who  proved  adaptable  to  the  work,  naturally 
like  it,  and  remain  on  the  job  and,  if  they  demonstrate  capacity 
for  promotion,  they  get  it.  Those  who  do  not  have  capacity  for 
higher  positions  eventually  drop  out,  as  they  become  tired  of 
doing  the  same  thing,  even  though  lacking  ability  for  superior 
work. 

Chairman  Link:  If  a  psychologist  cannot  devise  his  tests 
and  his  instructions,  etc.,  so  that  it  does  not  require  a  psycholo- 
gist to  give  them,  his  technique  is  no  good.  If  a  chemist  cannot 
develop  his  formulae  and  his  methods  so  that  he  can  turn  a  good 
deal  of  his  work  over  to  a  person  who  is  comparatively  a  clerk, 
his  method  is  not  very  good.     The  very  essence  of  a  scientific 
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method  is  to  make  the  thing  so  simple  that  it  does  not  take  a 
scientist  to  apply  the  method.  That  is  why  we  have  gauges  and 
rules,  etc.  The  toolmaker  is  not  a  scientist,  but  he  can  apply 
science  to  his  work.  If  a  psychologist  is  able  in  his  technique 
he  must  be  able  to  devise  tests  and  directions  and  develop  a 
manual  for  their  use,  so  that  a  clerk,  with  a  certain  amount  of 
instruction,  can  give  these  tests  and  mark  up  the  results.  It 
needs  the  supervision  of  a  psychologist.  I  do  not  know  whether 
Mr.  McChesney  claims  to  be  a  psychologist  in  the  professional 
sense  or  not,  but  from  my  talk  with  him  and  the  mastery  of  tech- 
nique and  details  that  I  know  he  has,  and  from  the  time  that  he 
has  spent  at  it,  he  might  well  be. 

We,  at  Winchester,  where  I  first  became  interested  in  this 
work,  developed  a  manual  for  giving  tests,  and  during  the  period 
of  a  year  we  had  three  different  girls  giving  tests  in  addition  to 
some  of  the  staff.  We  chose  the  girls  on  the  basis  of  the  tests 
in  the  first  place.  They  were  high  school  graduates,  and  two  of 
the  girls  learned  the  system  and  were  able  to  give  tests  inside  of 
one  week,  and  to  do  it,  to  all  appearances,  in  quite  a  practical 
fashion.    The  other  girl  took  ten  days  to  learn  it. 

Miss  E.  OscHRiN  (R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  Inc.)  :  I  should 
like  to  give  another  specific  example.  We  have  been  using  psy- 
chological tests  at  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  Inc.,  for  about  a  year. 
The  statistical  treatment  of  the  tests  has  been  similar,  I  think, 
to  that  described  here.  The  actual  work  of  testing  and  scoring 
is  done  by  clerks,  both  processes  having  been  reduced  to  purely 
mechanical  forms.  The  employment  manager  and  his  staff  have 
a  set  of  forms  or  standards  by  which  these  results  are  interpreted. 

Chairman  Link  :  That  is  practical,  and  as  it  should  be,  as 
far  as  I  understand  the  matter.  The  Macy  Company  is  one  of 
the  few  companies  I  know  of  in  which  psychology  work  has  been 
carried  on  in  a  practical  fashion.  Miss  Oschrin  began  two  years 
ago  in  the  application  of  these  principles  in  an  experimental  way. 
I  read  of  it  in  the  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  became  inter- 
ested, and  immediately  got  in  touch  with  Mr.  Donaldson  and  his 
assistant,  and  we  found  some  very  valuable  information  in  that 
establishment.  The  Macy  Company  and  the  Strawbridge  & 
Qothier  firm  in  Philadelphia  are  two  concerns  that  are  doing  this 
thing  in  a  sound  way.  That  procedure,  as  you  described  it,  Miss 
Oschrin,  is  the  way  the  matter  ought  to  be  developed. 
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Mr.  G.  E.  Myer:  (University  of  Michigan)  :  What  kind  oi 
psychology  tests  are  used  at  the  Macy  Company? 

Miss  Oschrin  :  We  use  one  of  the  usual  tests  of  general 
intelligence  to  weed  out  the  sub-normal  from  among  our  appli- 
cants. We  have  several  other -tests  that  indicate  to  us  the  pres- 
ence of  special  ability  for  sales  or  clerical  work.  In  order  to 
develop  these  we  have  carried  on  a  typical  experiment  in  which 
we  have  tested  groups  of  very  good,  poor  and  indifferently  good 
sales  clerks  (and  similar  groups  of  clerical  workers)  with  a  long 
series  of  tests.  We  found  that  some  of  the  tests  we  used  in  the 
two  occupations  mentioned  were  very  sensitive  to  ability  or  the 
lack  of  it.  These  sensitive  tests  we  now  use  in  placing  our  appli- 
cants. 

Mr.  I.  B.  Shoup  (Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing 
Company)  :  I  am  very  much  interested  in  this  matter  of  psy- 
chological tests  and  the  report  just  submitted  by  this  committee, 
especially  in  the  last  part  relating  to  rating  scales,  and  can  sub- 
scribe in  general  to  the  matter  presented  on  this  subject  by  the 
committee. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  not  yet  got  anywhere  in  this 
business  of  psychological  tests.  We  have  been  dabbling  with 
this  kind  of  thing  and  talking  about  it  for  a  couple  of  years  with- 
out any  definite  scientific  results.  Anyone  who  is  a  trained 
teacher  nowadays  knows  that  psychology  has  been  worked  out 
to  the  nth  degree,  in  principles  that  can  be  specifically  applied  in 
teaching,  but  so  far  we  have  developed  no  psychological  princi- 
ples applicable  to  practical  use  in  connection  with  psychological 
tests. 

I  should  be  interested  to  know  five  years  from  now  how  some 
of  these  tests  that  were  mentioned  are  working  out ;  that  is,  how 
the  performance  of  the  individuals  covering  a.  period  of  the  next 
five  years  will  check  with  the  result  of  the  tests  recently  given. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  for  us  to  have  anything  of  value 
at  this  time,  since  we  began  to  work  on  this  problem  only  a  year 
or  two  ago. 

Professor  Thurstone,  at  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 
has  undertaken  to  make  something  out  of  psychological  tests  for 
vocations,  just  as  something  has  already  been  made  of  psychology 
in  the  way  of  developing  principles  for  teaching.  Last  Septem- 
ber he  devised  a  number  of  such  tests  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
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Covering  whether  or  not  freshmen  entering  college  would  be  suc- 
cessful in  the  various  branches  of  work  taken  up,  such,  for 
instance,  as  English,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry  and  the  vari- 
ous other  branches  in  connection  with  the  engineering  sciences. 

He  has  found  that  the  records  from  these  tests  so  far  this 
year  correlate  very  closely  with  the  individual  performance  of 
the  various  students.  There  were  several  hundred  of  them — I 
do  not  know  exactly  how  many — ^but  the  correlation  in  general 
has  been  very  good.  It  will  take  a  number  of  years  and  a  lot 
of  careful  scientific  research  work  to  determine  whether  such 
tests  have  real  predictive  value  or  not.  If  the  fact  be  established 
that  they  have  such  predictive  value,  they  will  be  of  great  benefit 
in  the  industrial  and  commercial  world. 

To  be  valuable,  such  tests  should  enable  us  to  select  individuals 
with  mentality  of  different  types  for  different  jobs ;  for  instance, 
such  tests  should  tell  us  whether  a  girl  that  makes  application 
for  a  position  is  of  the  mental  type  that  responds  quickly  and 
automatically  to  certain  signals  and  would  be  successful  as  a 
telephone  operator,  or  whether  she  is  of  a  different  type  of  mind, 
that  is,  more  deliberate  and  more  reflective  and  better  fitted  for 
another  type  of  work.  Such  tests  should  also  tell  us  whether 
individuals  making  application  for  training  are  best  suited  to 
sales  work,  engineering  work,  or  some  entirely  different  line  of 
employment.  This  is  of  very  great  importance  in  choosing  people 
for  occupations  which  require  a  long  period  of  training.  I  think 
that  until  such  time  as  we  have  developed  some  principles  along 
that  line  we  will  not  have  accomplished  anything  definite  or  sci- 
entific in  the  way  of  psychological  tests.  It  will  take  time,  and 
we  must  be  patient  and  wait  for  results  based  on  scientific  in- 
vestigation. 

Chairman  Link:  No  doubt  we  will  have  to  be  patient  be- 
fore we  get  to  that  goal.  I  should  like  to  say  something  about 
that,  but  first  I  should  like  to  give  a  practical  suggestion  as  to 
how  to  go  about  this  problem.  Many  concerns  who  want  to  go 
into  this  work  and  try  out  psychological  tests  wonder  how  they 
should  go  about  it.  The  Macy  Company  did  something  that  was 
very  practical.  They  went  to  Professor  Hollingworth,  at  Bar- 
nard College,  and  he  sent  one  of  his  pupils  to  the  Macy  Com- 
pany, and  this  pupil,  Miss  Oschrin,  tried  out  these  experiments 
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in  an  experimental  way.  Do  you  mind  my  telling  this,  Miss 
Oschrin,  or  will  you  tell  it  yourself? 

Miss  Oschrin:     What  is  it  that  you  desire  to  have  me  tell? 

Chairman  Link:  How  you  got  into  this  work  with  the  Macy 
Company. 

Miss  Oschrin:  About  two  and  a  half  years  ago  I  was  at 
Columbia  University,  working  under  Professor  Hollingworth, 
who  is  particularly  interested  in  Industrial  Psychology.  At  his 
suggestion  I  went  to  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  Inc.,  and  asked 
them  to  allow  me  to  test,  as  an  experiment,  a  group  of  their 
employes.  I  wished  to  find  out,  if  possible,  a  set  of  tests  that 
would  indicate  ability  as  a  sales  clerk.  Mr.  Donaldson  was  kind 
enough  to  allow  me  to  test  the  members  of  one  of  the  salesmanship 
classes.  During  the  following  winter  I  went,  almost  every  morn- 
ing, to  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  Inc.,  to  test  the  members  of  this 
class.  The  tests  were  compared  with  judgments  that  I  later 
obtained  of  the  relative  selling  abilities  of  the  members  of  this 
group.  Several  tests  stood  out  as  being  sensitive  to  this  ability. 
The  results  of  this  investigation  are  published  in  the  June,  1918, 
number  of  the  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology. 

After  the  publication  of  these  results,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company, 
Inc.,  were  interested  in  the  practical  significance  of  the  experi- 
ment, and  upon  learning  that  the  indications  of  the  investigation 
could  be  made  practically  useful,  by  verifying  and  expanding  the 
experiment  to  a  much  larger  group  of  people,  engaged  me  to 
do  this  work. 

What  we  have  done,  since  I  began  this  work  a  year  ago,  is 
practically  of  what  Mr.  Shoup  has  spoken.  We  tested,  with 
many  tests,  a  large  number  of  sales  clerks.  We  knew  accurately 
the  quality  of  the  work  of  these  sales  clerks — whether  they  were 
very  good,  poor  or  indifferently  good.  We  found  that  in  several 
of  the  tests  that  we  had  used  on  these  employes,  the  good  sales 
clerks  made  records  that  were  very  different  from  the  records 
made  by  the  poor  sales  clerks.  These  tests  I  have  called  "sensi- 
tive tests."  When  a  group,  of  whose  ability  we  are  ignorant,  is 
tested  with  the  sensitive  tests,  we  are  able  to  determine,  with 
few  errors,  which  of  the  group  are  good  sales  clerks  and  which 
are  poor. 

We  have  followed  the  same  procedure  and  found  similar  re- 
sults for  clerical  workers. 
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We  are  now  using  these  sensitive  tests  in  hiring  and  placing 
applicants,  and  for  the  transfer  and  promotion  of  those  already 
employed. 

Our  procedure  is  to  determine  first,  by  means  of  an  intelligence 
test^  which  of  our  applicants  are  lacking  in  intelligence,  and  so 
are  unfitted  for  employment  with  us.  Our  practice,  here,  is  a 
little  diflferent  from  that  of  Mr.  McChesney's,  who  said  that  his 
organization  takes  office  boys  just  for  office  boys.  We  can  get 
boys,  of  a  low  grade  of  intelligence,  who  will  run  errands  fairly 
well,  but  we  prefer  to  get  boys  who,  after  a  time,  can  be  pro- 
moted to  better  work.  We  have  found  that  people  of  poor  men- 
tality, like  other  human  beings,  want  to  get  on,  and  when  they 
are  unable  to  do  so  a  most  unhappy  situation  results.  We  have 
sometimes  found  it  advisable  to  take  rather  old  people,  who  are 
subnormal,  and  place  them  in  "blind  alley"  jobs,  because  by  the 
time  they  have  come  to  us  they  have  made  the  adjustments  that 
keep  them  contented  at  the  jobs  that  we  are  able  to  give  them, 
and  which  alone  they  are  able  to  do. 

We  use  the  intelligence  test  first,  as  I  have  said,  and  then  the 
special  sensitive  tests,  the  development  of  which  I  have  described, 
to  determine  the  specific  jobs  for  which  the  applicants  are  best 
fitted. 

Mr.  McChesney:  I  do  not  want  to  give  the  impression  that 
the  Western  Union  does  not  employ  people  with  capacity  for 
promotion.  We  do  not  restrict  our  appointments  to  that  class  of 
applicants. 

Chairman  Ltnk:  Whether  these  girls  will  be  salesgirls  five 
years  from  now  or  not — to  answer  in  part  the  question  raided 
by  Mr.  Shoup — I  do  not  think  they  will  be.  Industry  does  not 
primarily  test  people  for  what  they  will  be  five  years  from  now; 
they  want  to  find  out  what  that  person  can  do  to-day,  to-morrow 
or  the  next  month  from  now.  That  is  a  practical  matter  which 
the  man  giving  the  psychological  tests  can  deal  with  up  to  a 
certain  point. 

For  vocational  purposes,  as  Mr.  Shoup  said,  very  little  prog- 
ress has  been  made,  because  to  test  a -person's  mind  to  find  what 
he  is  best  fitted  for  now,  and  what  he  will  be  best  fitted  for  five 
or  ten  years  from  now — that  is  a  more  complicated  problem. 
And  the  place  to  do  that  is  in  the  vocational  centers  or  colleges, 
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and  not  in  the  industries  where  the  labor  turnover  sweeps  away 
half  of  your  force  in  six  months. 

As  to  Dr.  Thurstone's  tests,  it  has  been  found  possible  to 
give  almost  any  kind  of  tests  whatsoever  to  college  students, 
and  to  find  almost  any  degree  of  correlation  between  their  success 
in  their  studies  and  in  these  particular  tests,  because  in  their 
studied  they  usually  cover  a  wide  field,  and  the  tests  given  cannot 
help  but  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  education  which  they 
have  been  receiving.  The  question  is — what  is  the  significance 
of  these  tests  when  the  individual  goes  out  into  the  different 
lines  of  industry? 

Mr.  F.  G.  Kottman  (Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufactur- 
ing Co.)  :  I  have  a  slightly  different  problem  in  mind.  It  was 
one  of  my  duties  this  past  spring  to  visit  colleges  for  the  purpose 
of  engaging  senior  students  for  engineering  work.  I  interviewed 
probably  150  seniors  and  as  many  juniors.  We  have  a  problem 
very  different  from  the  problem  in  industry,  where  the  party 
selected  is  immediately  put  to  work.  The  men  referred  to  were 
selected  from  three  to  six  months  in  advance  of  their  gradua- 
tion. The  test  Dr.  Thur stone  has  developed  will  enable  one  to  tell 
approximately  with  what  standing  they  will  finish  their  college 
studies,  but  it  does  not  give  any  indication  as  to  whether  they 
will  be  successful  engineers  along  the  line  in  which  they  have 
prepared  themselves.  What  tests  can  we  apply  that  will  tell  us 
whether  a  man  will  be  a  good  engineer  five  years  later,  or  a  works 
manager,  a  production  manager,  or  a  salesman  of  the  type  em- 
ployed by  large  technical  industries? 

The  process  of  educating  these  men  for  their  particular  jobs 
in  the  industry  is  rather  long  and  expensive.  They  do  little  or 
no  productive  work  for  a  year  or  more,  and  are  almost  a  dead 
expense  to  the  industry  during  this  time. 

The  time  limit  available  for  interviewing  these  men  at  college 
is  very  short.  When  one  visits  a  school  and  has  to  personally 
interview  twenty-five  or  more  men,  the  time  spent  with  any  one 
is  necessarily  limited.  No  written  test  of  any  kind  can  be 
applied. 

The  point  you  brought  out  a  short  time  ago,  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  to  having  certain  impressions  of  a  man's  ability,  is  the  only 
measure  one  can  apply  under  the  circumstances.  We  have  a 
rating  scale  based  somewhat  on  the  army's  rating  scale.    We  use 
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it  normally.  I  have  used  it,  but  under  the  stress  of  seeing  a 
certain  number  of  men  in  a  limited  time  it  is  either  a  case  of  going 
by  one's  first  impressions,  based  upon  experience,  or  only  inter- 
viewing a  part  of  the  men  during  the  time  available. 

The  Bureau  of  Salesmanship  Research  of  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  is  developing  for  us  a  new  rating  scale.  This 
may  or  may  not  be  what  we  need,  but  I  believe  eventually  a 
simple  method  will  be  evolved  which  will  enable  us  to  more 
acctu'ately  predetermine  a  man's  ability.  In  the  meantime,  I 
have  not  found  anything  better  than  my  own  impressions  based 
upon  experience. 

Mr,  a.  Fleisher  (Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company): 
We  are  in  our  sixth  year  of  so-called  psychological  tests — ^they 
should  be  classed  as  intelligence  tests.  These  examinations  were 
originally  prepared  by  Professor  Thorndyke.  We  have  found  a 
surprising  correlation  between  the  ability  of  a  person  as  demon- 
strated in  our  clerical  work  and  the  initial  examination  results. 
We  have  also  demonstrated  to  our  satisfaction,  at  least,  that 
intelligence  and  education,  as  most  of  you  have  without  doubt 
found,  do  not  always  run  together.  We  have  not,  as  yet,  devel- 
oped them  as  occupational  tests,  as  they  were  planned  to  be, 
but  I  think  this  stage  is  coming  rapidly.  These  tests  will  then 
not  help  us  in  our  selection,  but  will  help  us  to  place  people  where 
they  will  have  the  greatest  opportunity  to  develop. 

Mr.  Kottman:  In  regard  to  the  selection  of  college  gradu- 
ates, we  do  not  know  to  what  kind  of  work  they  will  be  assigned 
at  the  time  we  employ  them.  We  do  not  know  that  our  company 
needs  so  many  engineers,  salesmen,  works  managers,  and  so  on, 
and  in  general  we  select  men  whom  we  believe  will  fit  into  these 
places.  In  other  words,  we  hire  them  for  the  future.  When  the 
men  arrive  at  the  works  they  are  given  special  training  to  fit 
them  for  the  jobs  for  which  they  are  best  qualified  by  previous 
experience  and  inclination,  the  latter  being  really  the  determining 
factor,  as  one  man  desires  to  go  into  the  Commercial  Department, 
another  the  Engineering  Department,  and  so  on. 

Chairman  Link:  The  problem  you  mention  is  one  of  the 
most  complicated  problems  in  hiring  that  an  industry  has  to  deal 
with  when  it  hires  a  man  for  a  period  of  six  months  for  some 
position  which  he  is  to  hold  for  that  period  of  time,  with  the 
possibility  of  becoming  a  production  manager  or  sales  manager. 
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That  is  one  of  the  most  complicated  problems  in  industry,  and 
one  which  psychology  is  least  able  to  deal  with.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  whole  matter  of  psychological  tests  was  given  publicity 
originally  largely  from  the  point  of  view  of  salesmen.  Salesmen 
are  peculiar  people,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  select  salesmen 
according  to  any  definite  psychological  program.  Most  industries 
engaged  in  the  work  are  on  the  right  track — ^they  are  starting  with 
the  more  simple  and  measurable  and  understandable  work,  clerical 
work,  routine  work,  etc.,  and  then  going  to  the  more  complex 
aspects  of  the  work.    That  is  the  way  to  attack  the  problem. 

Mr.  B.  Gabine  (R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.)  :  I  do  not  wish  to 
enter  the  list  of  the  pessimists,  and  yet  there  is  something  to  be 
said  in  their  favor.  I  have  taken  much  interest  in  watching  the 
growth  and  development  of  psychological  tests  as  applied  to  in- 
dustry. Their  value  is  too  widely  admitted  to  warrant  too  much 
incredulity.  However,  the  main  criticism  of  psychological  tests 
is,  that  in  their  present  form  they  are  for  the  most  part  purely 
knowledge  tests,  and  not  ability  tests.  It  is  the  conviction  of 
those  who  deal  directly  with  industrial  problems  such  as  labor 
turnover,  wage  setting,  etc.,  that  psychological  tests,  if  they  are 
to  be  of  any  value  to  a  particular  industry,  must  be  based  upon  a 
thorough  analysis  of  the  operation  of  each  particular  job — its 
processes,  functions  and  methods  of  performing.  General  intel- 
ligence tests,  let  it  be  admitted,  are,  after  all,  "general  intelligence 
tests,"  and  nothing  more.  What  industry  wants  are  specific  tests 
— tests  that  will  enable  us  to  determine  the  mental  and  physical 
dexterity  of  an  individual  as  to  ability  and  adaptability.  Re- 
sponsiveness or  reaction  to  "general  intelligence  tests"  does  not 
give  us  this  information.  Even  our  army  tests,  with  all  their 
valuable  results,  the  authorities  admit,  are  merely  "general  intel- 
ligence tests." 

Chairman  Link:  I  can  subscribe  to  every  word  this  gentle- 
man has  said.  My  experience  has  been  exactly  along  these  lines. 
As  he  has  said,  the  academic  element  will  have  to  be  eliminated 
or  modified.  I  found  that  the  tendency  was,  in  order  to  be  prac- 
tical and  meet  the  criticisms  coming  from  the  employers,  office 
managers  and  foremen,  etc.,  to  get  down  to  specific  ability  tests. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  work  we  did  will  know  what  I 
think  of  general  intelligence  tests.  I  would  like  to  hear  more 
expressions  of  opinion  on  that  subject. 
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Mr.  E.  E.  Sheu)on  (R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Co.) :  I  will 
give  the  outline  of  an  experiment  we  tried.  Two  years  ago,  under 
Dr.  Kitdson,  we  carried  on  an  experiment  in  proof-reading. 
We  print  the  Chicago  City  Telephone  Directory,  and  were  able 
to  reduce  the  errors  to  two  or  three  in  500,000  names. 

Two  or  three  weeks  ago  Dr.  O'Shea,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  asked  our  psychologists  for  the  privilege  of  sending  a 
man  to  give  tests  to  a  number  of  compositors,  picking  those  men 
who  have  our  efficiency  ratings,  and  later  giving  intelligence  tests 
and,  as  a  result  of  the  correlation  of  these  tests,  determining,  if 
possible,  some  way  to  select  boys  for  compositors.  The  experi- 
ment is  under  way  and  is  interesting.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able features  was  the  attitude  of  the  men  and  women  in  taking 
the  tests.  Dr.  Sparks  came  from  the  university  and  gave  the 
tests  to  groups  of  twenty  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  and  everyone 
in  the  composing  room  was  intensely  interested.  One  or  two 
groups  had  not  been  able  to  take  the  test  by  Friday  evening, 
and  Dr.  Sparks  found  it  necessary  to  stay  over  Saturday  to  give 
these  tests.  It  is  a  change  from  the  attitude  of  the  employes 
in  the  early  days  of  psychological  tests.  Our  people  are  anxious 
to  take  the  tests  and  help  to  make  the  right  determination. 

Chairman  Link:  I  hope  to  get  out  to  see  the  work  that 
R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Company  are  doing  in  Chicago — ^they  are 
doing  some  very  interesting  things. 

Mr.  Sheldon  :  Dr.  Sparks  worked  out  a  test  to  determine 
certain  qualities  the  printers  need,  and  the  men  themselves  are 
interested  in  it  and  anxious  to  know  what  their  ratings  are. 

Chairman  Link:  Before  our  time  comes  to  a  close,  I  will 
ask  Mrs.  Anna  Y.  Reed,  of  the  Junior  Division,  U.  S.  Employ- 
ment Service,  to  tell  us  a  little  about  her  work,  and  I  will  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  division  is  about  to  publish  a  book 
through  the  Macmillan  Company  on  Junior  Employment  Serv- 
ice Organization  that  is  being  rapidly  extended  throughout  the 
country. 

Mrs.  Anna  Y.  Reed  (Junior  Division,  U.  S.  Employment 
Service)  :  I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words 
to  you  about  this  new  public  department  under  the  Government. 
Its  object  is  to  assist  boys  and  girls  under  21  years  of  age,  whom 
we  call  juniors,  to  select  their  employment  carefully,  prepare  for 
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it  intelKgently,  and  make  good  in  it  after  entering.  This  is  a 
semi-educational,  semi-employment  function. 

Three  years  ago,  before  I  entered  Government  service,  I  vis- 
ited 25  different  industrial  cities.  Wherever  I  went  I  sought 
replies  to  the  following  question :  "What  is  the  corporation  school 
teaching  boys  and  girls,  and  what  is  the  public  school  in  the  same 
city  teaching?"  I  wanted  to  know  how  much  of  the  work  done 
by  the  corporation  schools  belonged  to  the  field  of  general  edu- 
cation and  should  be  handled  by  the  public  schools,  and  how 
much  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  specific  industry  and  should  be 
undertaken  by  that  industry.  The  results  of  my  observation 
furnished  the  basis  for  our  present  work  under  the  Government. 

Our  work  begins  with  the  part  time  and  continuation  school. 
We  follow  the  school  product  into  industry,  help  it  over  the 
difficult  places,  and  report  back  to  education  where  it  has  missed 
the  point  in  preparing  for  industrial  life. 

To  some  extent  we  have  utilized  the  type  of  tests  which  have 
been  mentioned  in  this  discussion,  but  in  finding  positions  for  the 
majority  of  our  young  people  we  are  very  dependent  upon  opinion 
records  which  are  furnished  by  the  schools.  A  good  teacher  will 
not  make  out  an  opinion  record  without  the  help  of  the  pupil 
for  whom  the  record  is  being  made.  We  have  tried  the  opinion 
record  plan  for  three  years.  We  confer  with  boys  and  girls,  and 
as  we  go  over  the  teacher's  opinion  we  ask  each  what  he  thinks 
his  standing  should  be  on  any  given  point.  This  helps  them  to 
study  themselves  and  to  develop  the  qualities  that  are  essential 
to  success. 

Our  department  is  only  one  year  old.  It  is  in  operation  in 
eleven  cities.  Development  has  been  very  slow  for  several  rea- 
sons. The  main  reason  has  been  lack  of  expert  assistants.  No 
matter  how  small  a  piece  of  work  we  have  accomplished,  we 
have  been  very  anxious  to  proceed  on  a  scientific  basis  and  to 
have  as  little  as  possible  to  correct. 

I  hope  you  will  give  us  your  support  and  assistance.  When 
we  visit  your  individual  cities,  we  hope  that  you  will  be  pre- 
pared to  assist  us  with  your  advice,  that  you  will  be  frank  in 
your  statements  as  to  where  you  believe  we  are  failing,  and 
where,  in  your  opinion,  we  can  do  better  placement  for  these  boys 
and  girls  under  21  years  of  age. 

Mr.  p.  E.  Wakefield  (Carnegie  Steel  Company) :  May  I  ask 
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one  question  in  regard  to  the  opinion  record  and  list  of  qualities 
on  which  opinions  are  being  given  Are  you  in  favor  of  a  wide 
or  a  narrow  definition  of  those  qualities?  For  instance,  intelli- 
gence or  dependability,  should  that  be  defined  particularly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  person  making  the  record,  and  should  it  be  a  wide 
or  a  narrow  definition? 

Chairman  Link:  I  am  in  favor  of  defining  it  in  terms  of 
action,  as  near  as  possible.  Bring  it  down  to  some  performance 
in  the  job.  Give  me  an  example  of  the  kind  of  person  you 
would  get  an  opinion  record  on. 

Mr.  Wakefield:  The  teacher  is  handing  into  one  of  these 
bureaus  a  report  of  her  opii^ion  of  the  pupil's  intelligence.  Would 
that  word  be  defined  broadly  or  narrowly  ? 

Chairman  Link:  I  would  define  it  in  terms  of  the  marks 
that  they  get  in  their  studies.  I  would  make  it  as  narrow  as  I 
possibly  could — ^there  you  have  a  specific  line  of  activity  by 
which  to  judge.  If  you  put  down  "industry,"  I  would  grade  it 
on  the  basis  of  the  actual  industrial  work,  as  shown  in  the  class. 
I  would  define  it  as  narrowly  as  possible,  because  the  wider  you 
make  the  definition  the  harder  it  is  to  rate  it. 

Our  closing  time  has  arrived. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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JOB   ANALYSIS 

Tuesday  Afternoon — June  1,  1920 
President  Kincaid,  Presiding 

President  Kincaid:  The  paper  to  be  presented  in  the  first 
part  of  this  session  is  one  of  great  interest  to  our  members,  be- 
cause job  analysis  is  a  most  important  problem.  We  have,  as 
the  gentleman  who  is  to  introduce  this  subject,  one  of  the  best, 
if  not  the  best,  prepared  men  on  the  subject,  and  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  Harry  A.  Hopf,  Organization  Coun- 
sel of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  who  will  present 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Job  Analysis. 

Chairman  Hopf:  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Job  Analysis  Committee  for  two  or  three  years,  but  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  my  interest  in  that  subject  antedates  my  mem- 
bership on  this  committee.  I  have  been  privileged  to  watch  the 
development  of  the  function  that  is  known  as  "J^^  Analysis" 
for  some  years,  and  have  seen  gradually  a  growth  in  the  recog- 
nition of  its  relation  to  the  manufacturer  of  many  classes  of 
products.  If  we  were  to  believe  some  of  the  few  writers  on  the 
subject,  job  analysis  may  be  related  to  almost  every  possible  ac- 
tivity of  an  organized  character  that  carries  on  any  business 
today.  I  personally  would  hardly  venture  to  submit  so  broad  and 
comprehensive  a  purpose  for  job  analysis  to  your  consideration. 
I  do  thoroughly  believe,  though,  that  job  analysis  is  a  very  im- 
portant step  in  any  manufacturing  work,  and  so  I  want  to  spend 
a  minute  or  two  in  tracing  for  you,  in  a  rather  specific  way,  its 
general  relation  to  manufacturing  and  producing,  and  in  so  doing 
to  emphasize  the  main  points  in  the  report  of  this  year's  com- 
mittee. 

I  take  it  that  general  business  is  concerned  primarily  in  im- 
proving the  surroundings  in  which  we  work..  Applying  that  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  organic  conception  of  our  department,  or 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  relation  of  the  methods  with  each 
other,  or  from  any  one  of  a  half  dozen  other  standards  or  stand- 
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points,  we  all  have  a  lively  interest  in  such  improvements  per  se. 

Now,  improvement  may  be  brought  about  in  two  ways.  It 
depends  largely  upon  salesmanship  as  to  which  of  the  two  should 
be  selected.  The  one  is  briefly  to  proceed  from  the  general  to 
the  particular,  and  the  other,  to  proceed  from  the  particular  to 
the  general.  If  you  wish  to  be  spectacular  and  to  focus  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  must  decide  upon  your  recommendations, 
I  commend  the  former  way  of  proceeding  from  the  general  to 
the  particular,  and  to  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  that,  I  suggest  that 
the  most  successful  method  for  doing  it  is  to  draw  up  an  organiza- 
tion chart  and  spread  out  in  bird's-eye  view  the  entire  organiza- 
tion. Then  you  have  pointed  out  how  job  analysis  applies  to 
the  individual  job. 

Now,  to  do  that  successfully  requires  considerable  experience, 
not  alone  in  analysis,  but  also  in  synthesis.  It  is  necessary  to  see 
the  organization  as  a  whole  to  understand  the  functions  that 
organization  is  called  upon  to  perform,  and  then  by  a  process  of 
analysis,  followed  by  synthesis,  to  relate  these  functions  to  each 
other,  and  in  this  way  getting  down  to  the  individual  job. 

If  that  work  has  been  done  successfully,  you  have  laid  out  a 
background  for  job  analysis  that  will  be  enduring  and  will  not 
change  to  any  great  extent.  If  it  is  not  done  successfully,  the 
chances  are  very  much  against  doing  any  effective  job  analysis 
work. 

To  come  to  the  second  method  of  proceeding,  from  the  par- 
ticular to  the  general.  Most  of  you  have  had  the  experience  of 
being  injected  suddenly  into  a  business  organization,  and  asked 
to  devise  some  program  for  improving  the  work.  Most  of  you 
have  probably  had  that  request  based  upon  your  alleged  or  real 
competence  to  deal  with  the  field  of  personnel  relations. 

It  would  be  helpful,  and  probably  you  would  get  the  most 
immediate  results,  if  you  adopted  the  first  way  I  have  outlined, 
but  if  you  want  to  avoid  pitfalls,  a  better  way  would  be  to  start 
with  an  analysis  of  the  individual  job  and  proceed  from  that  to 
the  building  up  of  the  different  sub-divisions  of  the  organization 
until  you  finally  come  to  a  complete  picture  of  the  organization. 

Let  me  reiterate — it  depends  very  largely  upon  salesmanship; 
in  other  words,  a  recognition  of  the  temperament  of  the  people 
who  must  pass  on  your  improvements,  of  their  general  attitude, 
their  individual  excellence,  and  the  degree  to  which  they  may  be 
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interested  in  conserving  the  balance  of  power  as  to  whether  or 
not  you  adopt  the  one  way  or  the  other. 

My  own  personal  opinion  is  that  if  there  be  time  sufficient 
to  complete  the  process,  without  running  the  danger  of  creating 
a  condition  of  impatience,  it  would  be  well  to  begin  with  the  job 
analysis.  I  know  of  no  way  leading  to  a  more  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  work  of  any  organization  than  to  begin  with  an  ^ 
analysis  of  the  individual  job.  What  does  "Job  Analysis"  mean? 
Last  year's  committee  set  up  a  definition  that  you  will  find  re- 
produced in  the  report  of  last  year's  committee.  This  year  we 
submit  for  your  consideration  a  slightly  improved  definition,  so 
we  think,  as  follows : 

Job  Analysis  is  that  process  which  results  in  the  ascer- 
tainment of  the  component  elements  of  the  job  and  the 
establishment  of  human  qualifications  necessary  for  its 
successful  performance. 

We  submitted  that  definition  to  over  200  corporations.  The- 
criticisms  received  from  these  corporations  resulted,  when  boiled 
down,  in  substantial  approval  of  that  definition.  There  are  two 
things,  then,  about  the  process — first,  the  establishment  of  the 
component  elements  of  the  job;  second,  the  ascertainment  of 
human  qualifications  necessary  for  its  successful  purpose. 

In  the  first  step  we  include  among  the  component  elements 
everything  of  a  physical  character  that  has  no  relation  to  the 
job.  I  will  not  bore  you  with  a  recital  of  all  the  details,  but  will 
leave  it  to  your  imagination  to  piece  out'  the  picture.  In  the 
second  part  of  the  definition,  the  ascertainment  of  human  qualifi- 
cations necessary  for  its  successful  performance  we  include  all 
the  things  that  pertain  to  the  human  being  who  is  engaged  on 
the  job.    So  much  for  the  analysis. 

Now,  what  is  the  result  of  the  analysis?  We  have  said  that 
the  analysis  is  the  process  that  results  in  the  establishment  and 
the  ascertainment  just  referred  to.  The  result  of  the  process, 
then,  is  called  the  "Job  Specification."  Last  year  we  called  it 
"Man-job  Specification,"  because  we  desired  to  be  particular  and 
desired  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  not  overlooking  the  human 
element.  But  we  realize  that  is  rather — shall  I  say  highbrow  stuff 
— to  go  to  an  organization  and  say,  "Where  is  your  man-job 
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specification?"  And,  after  all,  one  may  fairly  assume  that  when 
people  think  of  jobs,  they  quite  naturally  think  of  the  beings  who 
are  supposed  to  attend  to  the  job,  and  so  this  year  we  recom- 
mend that  "Jo"^  Specification"  be  accepted  as  a  short  description 
of  that  which  results  from  job  analysis. 

I  see  personally  several  steps  that  follow  very  closely  upon 
each  other  in  connection  with  job  analysis  and  job  specification, 
and  if  you  will  bear  with  me  a  few  minutes  I  shall  outline  them 
to  you  as  briefly  as  possible.  Let  us  assume  that  we  have  dis- 
covered the  component  elements  in  the  job  and  that  we  have 
decided  for  ourselves  just  what  qualifications  are  necessary  for 
its  successful  performance.  It  is  obvious,  then,  with  such  a 
knowledge,  that  we  may  furnish  our  employment  division  with 
a  definite  specification  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  all  intelligent 
selection.  So,  then,  the  job  analysis,  first  of  all,  serves  to  set 
up  intelligent  standards  for  selection.  Assuming  that  the  em- 
ployment division  selects  its  human  material  in  line  with  job 
specification,  it  implies  by  that  step  or  function  that  it  is  fur- 
nishing to  the  organization  human  material  in  line  with  the 
specification  set  up. 

The  next  step,  then,  in  job  analysis,  in  which  it  has  a  relation, 
is  the  function  of  rating.  As  I  see  it,  all  industry  is  concerned 
very  largely  with  what  may  be  termed  the  "assessment  of  the 
value  of  the  individual  contribution  of  the  job."  We  speak  of 
justice,  and  of  recognition  of  merit,  and  use  very  high-sounding 
phrases  along  these  lines,  and  if  we  mean  anything,  we  must 
mean  that  which  will  recognize  our  job,  speaking  from  the  man- 
agement standpoint,  to  discover  merit  and  reward  it  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  of  merit  demonstrated. 

Without  a  job  analysis,  it  is  hardly  conceivable,  in  my  mind, 
that  it  is  possible,  accurate  and  fair  to  rate  employes.  But  with 
a  job  analysis  it  obviously  becomes  quite  proper  to  ask  those  in 
the  line  of  authority,  periodically,  to  rate  the  performance  of 
employes  in  line  with  the  qualifications  they  are  supposed  to 
possess. 

So,  then,  job  analysis  that  sets  up  the  human  qualifications 
becomes  the  basis  for  the  progress  records  and  furnishes  the 
specific  qualities  entering  into  the  human  problem.  As  another 
step,  it  also  furnishes  the  basis  for  intelligent  rating;  then  there 
is  a  further  step,  and  this  further  step  means  salary  standardiza- 
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tion.  I  am  speaking  largely  in  terms  of  administrative  employes. 
If  I  were  speaking  in  terms  of  skilled,  semi-skilled  or  unskilled 
labor,  I  should  probably  say  "rate  setting."  Let  us  say  "salary 
standardization,"  and  I  think  that  will  convey  to  you  what  I  have 
in  mind. 

Without  a  job  analysis,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  set  up  fair  minima  >and  maxima  for  the  different  jobs  in 
the  organization.  While  valuating  the  work  of  each  job  we  must 
compare  each  job  with  the  other,  and  classify  them  according  to' 
their  importance.  We  must  group  them  in  various  groups  ranging 
from  the  unskilled,  or,  in  the  clerical  field,  the  sub-clerical  and 
clerical,  and  then  right  through  a  half  dozen  or  more  classes  to  the 
highest,  the  executive  or  administrative  and  the  technical  classes, 
and  having  arranged  the  jobs  in  the  order  of  their  importance, 
it  becomes  almost  a  mathematical  proposition  to  assign  to  them 
the  particular  minima  and  maxima  of  pecuniary  reward  that  cor- 
responds to  the  value  of  these  jobs. 

There  are  four  definite,  absolutely  connected  and  closely  re- 
lated steps:  The  job  analysis  resulting  in  the  job  specification; 
the  job  specification  being  used  as  a  basis  for  intelligent  hiring; 
again,  the  job  specification  being  used  to  measure  the  perform- 
ance of  the  individual  bn  the  job  in  line  with  the  qualifications 
he  is  supposed  to  possess,  and  doing  this,  in  turn,  running  into 
and  encouraging  a  reasonable,  liberal  and  just  plan  of  salary 
standardization. 

As  an  outgrowth  from  these  four  steps,  as  offshoots,  many 
cultural  activities  may  be  cited.  We  must  think  of  the  transfer ; . 
we  must  think  of  the  demotions ;  we  must  think  of  the  vocational 
misfits.  We  must  think  of  bonus  plans  and  many  other  func- 
tions, or  rather  mechanisms,  that  are  being  employed  with  more 
and  more  frequency  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  situation  in  a 
given  institution.  It  would  go  too  far  afield  for  me  to  enter  into 
a  discussion  of  these  various  sub-headings. 

In  our  report  we  attempt  to  foMow  the  instructions  laid  down, 
namely,  to  show  successful  methods,  and  what  they  have  accom- 
plished, and  also  to  suggest  rational  methods  of  procedure  in 
analyzing  jobs  of  different  characters.  I  may  as  well  confess 
that  our  researches  did  not  result  in  the  production  of  large 
material,  but  that  is  due  to  no  fault  of  the  committee.  We  sent 
out  our  questionaires.     W^e  scoured  the  country  far  and  wide. 
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and  received  ultimately  the  impression  that  the  dearth  of  returns 
was  due  largely  to  a  lack  of  development  of  the  function  of  job 
analysis  in  the  individual  institutions.  In  other  words,  the  pic- 
ture presented  of  the  situation  in  the  country  may  be  summarized 
with  the  statement  that  as  yet  industry  has  not  fairly  become 
alive  to  the  value  of  job  analysis. 

Here  and  there  we  found  business  institutions  doing  excellent 
work.  Here  and  there  we  found  business  institutions  that  only 
by  a  very  charitable  description  could  be  classified  as  doing  ac- 
ceptable work.  But  wherever  the  seed  had  been  planted,  wherever 
some  one  individual  has  recognized  that,  basically  speaking,  the 
job  is  at  the  root  of  the  whole  structure,  we  have  found  indi- 
viduals who  year  after  year  have  gradually  developed  their  work 
and  brought  it  to  a  more  enduring  basis. 

During  our  investigation  we  covered  about  200  organizations. 
We  have  secured  forms  from  a  number  of  them,  and  have  in- 
cluded some  of  them  in  this  year's  report.  The  fact  of  their 
inclusion  is  not  indicative  of  any  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  that  these  forms,  per  se,  are  excellent.  We  have  given 
them  to  you  as  they  came  to  us,  and  with  a  desire  to  make  the 
record  complete.  Some  of  these  forms — I  hope  some  of  the 
people  who  sent  them  will  not  consider  me  uncharitable — exhibit 
instances  of  how  job  analysis  should  be  done,  but  I  have  always 
been  a  fair  believer  in  the  case  method  of  teaching,  so  well  worked 
out  in  law,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  by  the  use  of  these  forms 
and  an  adoption  of  some  of  the  features  contained  therein,  and 
furthermore,  by  a  trial  and  error  method  on  your  part,  you  will 
get  to  a  point  where  you  will  achieve  tangible  results. 

We  feel  that  we  should  confirm  the  judgment  advanced  in 
the  report  of  the  committee  for  last  year  that  the  best  method 
of  developing  the  information  in  making  the  job  analysis  is  the 
integral  method.  In  the  use  of  that  method  it  is  essential  that 
a  form  be  employed  that  will  lend  itself  readily  to  a  checking  of 
the  variables  found  in  every  single  job.  I  commend  to  your  study 
the  forms  of  man-job  specification  reproduced  in  last  year's  re- 
port. I  doubt  whether  the  committee  has  discovered  in  its  work 
any  form  that,  from  the  practical  standpoint,  would  be  found 
to  work  out  to  better  advantage  than  the  one  that  we  produced  in 
last  year's  report. 

We  have  agitated  this  subject  at  length — I  personally  have 
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had  a  good  deal  of  correspondence  with  industrial  concerns  the 
country  over,  and  have  kept  in  touch,  as  nearly  as  my  responsi- 
bilities would  permit,  with  what  is  going  on  in  this  field. 

We  have  made  some  suggestions  in  our  report  that  might 
well  be  emphasized  at  this  point.  We  feel  that  the  time  has  come 
when  it  might  be  advisable  to  direct  the  work  of  the  committee 
along  specific  lines,  such  as  estimation  of  the  progress  of  job 
analysis  from  year  to  year,  by  ascertaining  the  number  of  firms 
taking  up  the  work,  the  number  of  their  employes,  or  the  num- 
ber to  whom  job  analysis  applies. 

Also,  we  think  it  well  to  suggest  that  assignments  should  be 
made  to  certain  men,  both  on  the  committee  or  in  the  organiza- 
tion generally,  for  a  study  of  special  topics  relating  to  job  analy- 
sis. We  cite  as  an  example  the  study  of  job  analysis  and  rates, 
and  the  correlation  of  foremen's  opinions  in  different  plants  with 
respect  to  the  same  work. 

Finally,  we  believe  it  to  be  a  fruitful  field  for  investigation 
to  consider  the  relation  of  the  job  analysis  group  to  the  scien- 
tific management  group.  In  other  words,  to  trace  the  part  that 
job  analysis  plays  in  scientific  management.  It  is  my  personal 
belief,  based  upon  some  years'  study  in  this  highly  specialized 
field,  that  to  do  job  analysis  successfully  requires  a  particular 
type  of  mind  not  so  easily  found.  I  do  not  want  to  portray  any 
idea  of  mystery  surrounding  job  analysis ;  it  is  simply  the  process 
of  thinking  the  thing  over,  and,  to  some  people,  thinking  is  a 
distinctly  painful  process,  and  consequently  they  do  not  possess 
the  types  of  mind  readily  adaptable  to  job  analysis  work,  but  I 
do  mean  that  if  you  are  desirous  of  having  job  analysis  performed 
in  your  organization  you  might  well  consider  the  importance  of 
taking  a  man  or  woman  for  that  work  who  has,  first  of  all,  a 
capacity  for  analytical  work  in  a  high  degree.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  pick  a  man  just  because  he  had  a  complete  knowl- 
edge of  the  organization.  It  may  be  an  asset  in  his  work  to 
know  the  organization,  but  given  a  man  who  has  naturally  an 
analytical  tendency,  it  will  not  take  him  long  to  acquire  the  fact 
knowledge  in  a  given  institution  with  which  he  is  dealing,  and 
in  course  of  time  he  will  find  himself  much  better  oflF  by  not 
having  any  prejudices  based  on  too  intimate  a  knowledge  of  the 
work  in  question.  He  must  be  unemotional — he  must  make  a 
100  per  cent  analysis — or  the  result  is  not  worth  the  paper  upon 
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which  it  is  written.  He  must  know  how  to  get  information  from 
others  without  stroking  the  wrong  way.  If  he  can  efface  him- 
self absolutely,  and  make  the  other  man  think  he  is  doing  it  all, 
he  comes  within  hailing  distance  of  being  a  perfect  job  analyst. 
We  have  outlined  in  our  Committee  Report  a  summary  of  the 
different  answers  on  the  score  of  whom  should  be  responsible 
for  job  analysis  work,  and  only  8  per  cent  of  those  who  applied 
suggested  that  an  outside  specialist  should  be  called  in.  The  vast 
majority  of  our  correspondents  indicate  that  the  best  results 
would  be  achieved  by  cooperation  between  the  employment  de- 
partment and  the  worker  and  his  immediate  superior. 

My  own  experience  tallies  with  that.  I  think  the  emphasis 
should  be  placed  upon  the  cooperation.  The  worker  should  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  tell  about  his  work  and  his  story  should 
be  given  to  those  who  will  use  it  without  any  editorial  work  on 
the  part  of  his  superiors.  If  you  try  that,  you  are  bound  to  get 
some  illuminating  results  when  you  do  try  it. 

To  check  up  the  worker's  story,  by  all  means  get  the  story  of 
his  superior,  who  is  charged,  presumably,  with  an  authoritative 
knowledge  of  the  individual  job,  but,  having  received  that  infor- 
mation, then  let  the  real  job  analyst  begin  his  work  and  match 
up  the  information  received  from  the  two  sources,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, take  his  independent  requirements. 

.  In  fact,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  in  all  cases  the  job  analyst  who 
receives  information  from  the  two  sources  indicated  should  sup- 
plement that  by  a  careful  independent  inquiry,  because  he  is 
bound  to  bring  to  light  certain  phases  that  have  been  overlooked 
by  the  superior  officer  and  his  subordinate  because  of  their  fa- 
miliarity with  the  work,  because  they  have  been  too  close  to  the 
work  and,  therefore,  have  lost  perspective.  Ultimately,  a  series 
of  analyses  will  result  that  will  depict  the  work  of  the  institution 
as  it  separates  itself  into  as  many  typical  jobs. 

In  the  organization  that  I  have  the  privilege  of  serving  we 
have  analyzed,  perhaps,  100  typical  jobs  up  to  the  present  time. 
I  cannot  say  at  the  moment  just  how  many  are  to  be  analyzed ; 
there  may  be  two  hundred,  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  typi- 
cal jobs  altogether  in  this  organization  of  nearly  3,000  people. 

The  analyses  will  give  valuable  aid  in  connection  with  the 
problem  of  salary  standardization,  and  also  shed  an  interesting 
light  on  the  organization  work,  of  which  this  job  is  an  incident. 
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It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  the  job  analysis  is  thoroughly 
made,  the  recognition  will  soon  be  reached  that  it  should  be  an 
unending  process,  and  that  through  such  a  process  we  should 
gradually  evolve,  from  a  rather  crude  conception  of  the  indi- 
vidual job,  the  one  that  will  be  well  balanced,  that  will  integrate 
well  with  other  related  jobs,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  will  give  a 
compete  picture  of  a  well  balanced  organization. 

This  object  should  be  a  part  of  the  endeavor  of  all  improve- 
ment work,  no  matter  binder  what  name  it  is  carried  on.  The  de- 
velopment of  a  business  organization  never  stops.  It  is  either  a 
question  of  progress  or  stagnation,  and  nothing  is  of  greater  im- 
portance,  and  nothing  offers  a  sounder  avenue  of  approach  to  the 
problem  of  organization,  than  a  thoroughly  conducted  process  of 
analyzing  the  job.    I  thank  you. 
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REPORT   OF   COMMITTEE    ON   JOB    ANALYSIS 

PREFACE 

The  problem  assigned  to  the  Qimmittee  on  Job  Analysis 
was  to 

a.  Show  successful  methods  and  what  they  have  accomplished ; 

b.  Suggest  rational  methods  of  procedure  in  analyzing  jobs 
of  different  character. 

In  accordance  with  these  instructions,  the  G>mmittee  has  en- 
deavored to  describe  the  present  practice  of  representative  organ- 
izations with  respect  to  job  analysis,  to  suggest  some  rational 
methods  of  procedure  and  to  exhibit  several  of  the  forms  now 
in  use. 

The  G)mmittee  wishes  to  express  its  appreciation  of  the  help 
given  by  the  organizations  consulted  in  the  compilation  of  this 
report. 

Harry  Arthur  Hopf,  Chairman. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In  submitting  this  year's  report  it  is  necessary  to  refer  briefly 
to  the  Committee's  report  of  1919.  At  that  time  it  was  found 
that  comparatively  few  representative  industrial  and  commercial 
organizations  had  inaugurated  definite  methods  of  job  analysis. 
Then,  as  now,  every  organization  which  had  persistently  made 
job  analyses  was  emphatic  in  its  recommendations  of  the  value 
of  a  methodical,  progressive  study  of  each  and  every  task. 

The  economic  waste  occasioned  by  burning  forests  or  devas- 
tating floods  is  readily  discerned  by  all,  but  the  small  number  of 
organizations  far-sighted  enough  to  introduce  job  analyses  should 
be  credited  with  a  recognition  of  the  less  palpable  though  no  less 
serious  loss  caused  by  retarded  production  due  to  misplaced  and 
dissatisfied  workers.  These  organizations  have  been  striving  to 
improve  the  conditions  by  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  component 
elements  of  the  individual  job,  and  the  human  qualifications  and 
physical  conditions  necessary  for  its  performance,  so  as  to  estab- 
lish, above  all,  a  basis  for  proper  placement  of,  and  just  com- 
pensation to,  the  worker. 

Sooner  or  later  it  was  discovered  by  these  organizations  that 
job  analysis  enabled  them  to  place  each  worker  where  his  expe- 
rience and  natural  aptitudes  could  be  used  to  the  best  advantage. 
This  accomplished,  it  ultimately  became  possible  to  bring  about 
a  material  reduction  in  the  labor  turnover. 
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DEFINITIONS 

On  account  of  the  fundamental  importance  of,  and  increasing 
interest  in,  Job  Analysis,  the  Committee  believes  that  a  definite 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  is  essential.  After 
considerable  discussion  and  research,  it  was  decided  to  make 
certain  changes  in  the  definition  submitted  last  year,  and  to  offer 
as  an  amended  form  the  following: 

"Job  Analysis  is  that  process  which  results  in  establishing  the 
component  elements  of  a  job  and  ascertaining  the  human  qualifi- 
cations necessary  for  its  successful  performance." 

"Job"  is  understood  to  mean  a  craft,  occupation  or  distinct 
unit  of  work. 

"Component  elements"  is  imderstood  to  mean  the  dissected 
job  or  the  sutn  of  the  functions,  operations  and  attendant  factors 
of  each  unit  of  work.  This  term  includes  the  physical  aspects 
of  the  job,  the  wages,  hours,  etc. 

"Human  qualifications"  means  the  physical  and  mental  re- 
quirements to  which  the  prospective  worker  should  conform. 

It  is  of  importance  to  note  at  this  point  that  the  record  of 
facts  ascertained  by  the  job  analysis  should  be  termed  a  "Job 
Specification."  In  last  year's  report  the  Committee  adhered  to 
the  term  "Man- Job  specification,"  in  order  to  make  it  thoroughly 
clear  that  the  worker,  as  well  as  the  work,  should  be  made  the 
subject  of  analysis.  From  the  practical  standpoint,  however, 
the  Committee  recognizes  the  advantages  of  the  briefer  term 
"Job  Specification,"  and  it  has,  therefore,  decided  to  substitute 
this  term  in  this  present  report. 

Job  Analysis  and  Scientific  Management 

There  is  a  tendency  in  scientific  management  to  use  the  term 
"time  and  job  analysis"  instead  of  the  more  usual  "time  study" 
and  "motion  study,"  which  are  necessary  factors  in  ascertaining 
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the  job  content.  The  term  "job  analysis"  is  thus  coming  into 
use  for  two  distinct  conditions,  the  one  largely  static  and  the 
other  somewhat  d3mamic. 

According  to  the  Committee's  conception,  a  job  analysis  is 
made  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  associating  the  man  more 
closely  with  the  job.  In  the  other  case  the  job  analysis  is  made 
principally  from  the  managerial  viewpoint.  In  both  instances 
time  and  motion  study  may  be  used  to  ascertain  the  exact  ele- 
ments in  a  job,  with  the  intention  of  establishing  an  equitable 
rate;  but,  while  the  object  of  the  first  is  to  ascertain  conditions 
as  they  are  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  "job  specification," 
the  main  object  of  the  latter  is  to  establish  standard  methods  of 
performance  as  a  means  of  increasing  output. 

Procedure  Followed  in  Preparing  This  Report 

Because  of  the  practical  impossibility  of  visiting  many  large 
organizations,  to  ascertain  what  progress  had  been  made  in  job 
analysis,  the  following  simple  questionaire  was  compiled  and 
sent  out  to  136  class  "A"  members  of  the  N.  A.  C.  S.,  as  well 
as  to  40  other  representative  organizations: 


COMMITTEE  ON  JOB  ANALYSIS  N.  A.  C.  S. 

QUESTIONAIRE 

(Report— 1920) 

1.  The  committee,  after  careful  consideration,  agrees  that  the 
following  is  a  correct  definition  of  the  term,  "Job  Analysis": 

"Job  Analysis  is  that  process  which  results  in  establishing  the 
component  elements  of  a  job  and  ascertaining  the  human  qualifi- 
cations necessary  for  its  successful  performance." 

Please  state  any  improvement  of  or  addition  to  this  definition 
you  may  be  able  to  suggest. 

2.  To  what  extent  are  you  analyzing  jobs  in  your  organiza- 
tion? Please  give  U3  a  few  prominent  instances  of  the  benefits 
of  Job  Analysis. 

3.  What  methods  do  you  employ  in  making  the  analyses? 
Please  send  us  copies  of  any  forms  in  use. 
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4.  What  specific  benefits  have  you  achieved  by  means  of  Job 
Analysis  ?    Indicate  them  under  any  of  the  following  headings : 

Selection Training .> 

Promotion Health  of  worker 

Improvement  in  Standardization  of 

working  processes salary  and  work 

5.  To  whom  is  assigned  the  function  of  Job  Analysis? 

a.  Employment  Manager  c.  Worker 

b.  Foremen  d.  Any  combination  of  the 

preceding 
e.  Outside  Specialists 

6.  Should  Job  Analyses,  in  your  opinion,  be  compiled  ?  Should 
the  compilation  be  a  matter  of  cooperation  or  not?  If  so,  between 
whom? 

It  is  interesting  to  record  the  following  statistical  summary 
of  replies  received  to  the  above  questionaire : 

No.  of  Replies 

13  with  questionaires  and  forms 

25  with  questionaires  but  no  forms 

28  without  questionaires  or  forms 

Recapitulation 

Total  number  of  letters  sent 176 

Total  number  of  replies  received 66 

Percentage  37.5 
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DIGEST  OF  MATERIAL  CONTAINED  IN  THE 

QUESTIONAIRES 

The  Committee  submits  below  a  digest  of  some  of  the  mate- 
rial contained  in  the  questionaires  returned  by  the  38  institutions 
which  were  in  a  position  to  reply  definitely  to  the  inquiries  made. 

Question  i.  "Please  state  any  jmprovement  of  or  addi- 
tion TO  THE  definition  OF  'JOB  ANALYSIS*  YOU  MAY  BE  ABLE  TO 
SUGGEST." 

Note — The  definition  established  by  the  Committee  met  with 
the  substantial  approval  of  those  who  answered  the  quest ionaire. 

Question  2,  "To  what  extent  are  you  analyzing  jobs  in 
YOUR  organization?  Please  give  us  a  few  prominent  in- 
stances OF  THE  benefits  OF  JOB  ANALYSIS." 

Note — Specific  benefits  were  cited  by  a  number  of  organiza- 
tions, and  the  following  extracts  from  their  replies  show  the 
diversity  of  advantages: 

From  a  Motor  Car  Company  (about  6,000  employes) 

"The  results  we  have  obtained  have  been  very  satisfactory. 
The  analyses  performed  an  important  function  to  the  Personnel 
Manager,  who  is  comparatively  new  in  the  organization.  Al- 
though not  in  a  position  to  estimate  the  saving  we  have  made 
through  the  application  of  job  analyses,  we  know  that  there  has 
been  a  reduction  both  in  labor  turnover  and  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction." 

From  an  Instrument  Company   (about  900  employes) 

"We  have  been  able  to  select  men  more  intelligently,  thereby 
reducing  labor  turnover;  the  men  apply  themselves  to  become 
proficient  in  the  desired  qualifications  and,  therefore,  place  them- 
selves in  line  for  promotion.  We  have  been  able  to  overcome 
very  serious  difficulties  by  standardizing  the  salary  and  work." 
From  a  Brass  Company  (about  1,100  employes) 

"As  a  matter  of  education  Job  Analysis  shows  clearly  the 
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possibilities  for  all  workers,  as  well  as  the  requirements  of  a  job 
and  the  compensation.  It  has  established  mutual  understanding 
between  employment  and  operating  departments,  and  a  definite 
plan  of  advancement.  Job  analysis  and  standardization  of  sal- 
aries and  work  must  necessarily  go  hand  in  hand." 

From  a  firm  of  Petroleum  Producers  (several  hundred  employes) 

"We  found  that  we  were  experiencing  a  great  deal  of  diffi- 
culty in  holding  men  in  the  job  of  acid-plant  helper.  After  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  duties,  physical  hazards  and  other  features 
of  the  job,  we  discovered  the  type  of  man  most  likely  to  succeed 
in  the  work." 

From  a  Furniture  Compaaiy  (about  1,000  employes) 

"Job  Analyses  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  training  em- 
ployes as  a  basis  of  bonus  setting  and  scale  standardization." 

From  a  large  Financial  Institution  (about  3,000  employes) 

"The  history  of  this  institution  has  been  one  of  rapid  growth, 
the  clerical  staff  having  increased  from  about  200  to  nearly  3,000 
employes  in  less  than  three  years.  As  a  consequence,  we  are 
greatly  interested  in  applying  proper  principles  of  selection,  place- 
ment, training  and  salary  standardization.  In  our  efforts  along 
this  line  we  have  come  to  recognize  the  value  of  job  analysis 
as  a  basic  factor,  and  are  at  present  engaged  in  making  analyses 
of  the  400  or  more  typical  positions  in  the  organization.  The 
benefits  thus  far  derived  from  this  work  are  limited  to  the  matter 
of  salary  standardization,  and  we  have  anticipated  that  in  this 
connection  the  job  specifications  will  be  of  considerable  assist- 
ance." 

From  a  large  Department  Store  (about  5,000  employes) 

"We  have  beeq.^cjjiefited  in  our  selection  and  training  of  new 
employes,  established  definite  lines  of  promotion  and  improved 
the  working  processes." 


From  a  large  New  York  Bank  (about  2,700  employes) 

"We  have  completely  analyzed  the  jobs  in  this  institution  and 
have  decreased  labor  turnover  through  more  perfect  selection, 
equitable  adjustment  of  salaries,  more  definite  lines  of  promotion 
and  in  some  cases  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  jobs." 
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From  a  Steel  Corporation  (about  5,500  employes) 

"All  our  operative  jobs  are  now  described  and  the  work  of 
analyzing  clerical  and  executive  jobs  is  nearly  completed.  The 
benefits  have  been  found  principally  in  the  better  fitting  of  men 
to  occupations  and  also  in  deciding  the  just  compensation." 

From  a  Manufacturing  Concern  (about  10,000  employes) 

"We  have  materially  reduced  the  labor  turnover,  principally 
among  the  women  employes.  In  many  jobs  we  have  succeeded 
in  increasing  the  unit  output  per  operator  from  10  to  100  per 
cent,  by  analyzing  the  jobs.  Using  our  job  analyses  as  a  basis 
of  instruction  in  our  Training  School  for  new  employes,  we  have 
been  able  to  turn  out  skilled  operators  in  from  a  quarter  to  a 
half  of  the  time  formerly  needed  when  operators  were  trained 
by  the  foremen  in  the  various  departments;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  we  have  been  able,  by  using  job  analysis,  to  grade  salaries 
or  rates  on  a  more  equable  basis  for  similar  jobs  performed  in 
different  departments." 

From  a  Motor  Truck  Corporation  (about  5,000  employes) 

"Since  using  job  analysis,  we  know  that  we  have  been  able 
to  do  better  by  faithful  employes  because  we  have  been  able  to 
place  them  where  they  could  work  to  the  best  advantage.  We 
have  found  out  which  jobs  involved  unpleasant  features  and  have 
made  changes  which  improved  those  conditions." 

From  a  Telephone  Corporation  (over  20,<XX)  employes) 

"In  any  study  of  methods  and  processes  the  hazards  of  the 
work  are  brought  forcibly  to  attention." 

From  a  Manufacturing  Company  (about  2,000  employes) 

"Our  experience  shows  that  it  (Job  Analysis)  determines 
and  fixes  more  definitely  not  only  the  accurate  designation  of 
the  position  but  also  eliminates  misinterpretations  of  proper  duties 
and  assignments." 

Question  j.    "What  methods  do  you  employ  in  making 

THE  ANALYSES  ?     PlEASE  SEND  US  COPIES  OF  ANY  FORMS  IN  USE." 

Note — Only  15  per  cent,  of  the  institutions  who  answered 
the  questionaire  were  using  printed  forms.  In  the  following 
pages  some  of  these  forms  are  reproduced: 
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JOB  SPECIFICATION  FOR  OFFICE  EMPLOYEES 


Form  No.  7542 


Job  No... 


Dept 

Occupation. 


.Division Section. 


No. 


.Class. 


The  Worker; 

QMan 

QWoman 

DTall 

n  Medium 

QShort 

D 


DOrade 
DHIgh  School 
QCommercial 
QTechnical 

D 
D 


Experience  (time)  Previous. 
Remarks— 


QEnQlish 
D  Mathematics 
QStenography 
QTyping 
DWrUing 

D 
.To  Learn 


Age  Limits. 
QAocuracy 
QAIertness 
QAnalytical 
DConcentration 
DOeliberate 
QExecutive 


D  Memory 

Qlnitiative 

QObservation 

QSpeed 

DSystematic 

QTact 


.How  Taught. 


The  Work:- 


Hours. 


.to. 


Sat. 


.to: 


QRegular  Overtime 


Promote  From - - to. 


Approximate  Number  on  This  Work—Men Women. 

Objectionable  Features ^ Machine 


QAdding  Machine 

QBlue  Prints 

QComptometer 

QRoutine 

DOtotaphone 

DSupervised 

QSIide  Rule 

D 

Description  of  Work:—. 


QSitting 
QStanding 
QReaching 
QWalking 


QCheck 

QHourly 

D^lary 

D 


ttJjUf  UASAIASU  *  UJJUA  *JI4.*  '  *  AJUSJMA&t*  ^  V^AAAAAA* 


•  •If**  *  AAA* 


■^t*if  ^  *JU4*  ••%•••••••  •«> 


Weetknghouse  Electric  d  Mfg.  Co. 
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PiormS] 


JOB  SPECIFICATION  WORKS  EMPLOYES 

Job  No 

t>ef>t DIv „ 

Occupation „ Nq^ 


THE  WORKER  :- 


Ago  Limits Minimum  Weight. 


DMan 

QWoman 

DTall 

DMedium 

DColored 

D 


QSpeak  English 

{JResid  English 

DWrite  English 

D6th  Grade 

DSth  Grade 
QApprentlcs 


QStrong 
DOuick 

DOeiiberate 

DPatient 

DObservant 
QCareful 


DAccurate 
QThorough 
DGood  Memory 
DRead  Scale 
DSet  Up  Work 

D 


.Class. 


DUse  Jigs 

DGauges 

QTemplates 

DMicrometer 

QPrints 

D 


Tools  Operative  Should  Own...« ..,„ 

Expenence  (Time)  Previous To  Learn How  Taught. 

Promote  From To 

Remarks:. 


in***" 


THE  WORK:- 

DHeavy 
QUght 
□Close 
□Rough 
□Hand  Lift 
□Crane  Lift 


□Standing 

□Sitting 

□Stooping 

□Reaching 

□Repetition 

□ 


□Hot 

□Cold 

□Wet 

□Dirty 

□Dusty 

□ 


□Fumes  □Day  Work 

□Oils  □Premium 

□Acids  •  □Piecework 

□Hard  for  Hands  □Standard  Time 

□Eye  Strain  □Group 

□  □Task 


Approximate  number  engaged  In  this  work:    Men Women. 


Type  of  machine  tool. 


Materials  used. 


Description  of  work.. 


Westinghouse  Electric  d  Mfg.  Co. 
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Question  4.    "What  specific  benefits  haVe  you  achieved 

BY  MEANS  OF  JOB  ANALYSIS  ?•  INDICATE  THEM  UNDER  ANY  OF  THE 
FOLLOWING  headings: 


Selection Training 

Promotion Health  of  worker. , 

Improvement  in  Standardization  of 

working  processes salary  and  work, 


»f 


Note — ^Answers  to  this  section  of  the  questionaire  have  been 
included  under  Question  No.  2  above.  In  a  few  instances,  it  was 
stated  that  marked  reduction  in  manufacturing  costs  had  been 
made  due  to  the  concentrated  study  of  operations  in  the  several 
plants. 

Question  5.  "To  whom  is  assigned  the  function  of  Job 
Analysis  ? 

a.  Employment  Manager  c.  Workers 

b.  Foremen  d.  Any  combination  of  the 

preceding 
e.  Outside  Specialists" 

Note — Sixty  per  cent  of  the  replies  received  advocated  that 
analyses  should  be  made  by  the  foremen  or  department  heads  in 
cooperation  with  the  employment  manager.  Thirty-two  per  cent 
of  the  replies  stated  that  analyses  should  be  made  by  a  special 
representative  of  the  Personnel  Department,  and  eight  per  cent 
believed  that  the  analyses  should  be  made  by  outside  specialists. 

Question  6.  "Should  Job  Analyses,  in  your  opinion,  be 
compiled?  Should  the  compilation  be  a  matter  of  coopera- 
tion OR  NOT?    If  so,  between  whom?" 

Note — ^The  practically  unanimous  opinion  of  those  answering 
this  question  is  to  the  effect  that  Job  Analyses  should  be  compiled 
by  cooperation  between  the  foreman,  the  workers  and  the  person 
or  persons  responsible  for  this  work. 

Present  Status 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  ascertain  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  occupations  that  have  become  subject  to  analysis  from 
year  to  year,  on  accotmt  of  the  difficulty  of  making  an  all-inclu- 
sive survey.    It  may,  however,  be  stated  with  certainty  that  the 
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number  is  undoubtedly  increasing  and  the  value  of  job  analysis 
is  becoming  recognized  more  and  more  generally. 

As  far  as  may  be  ascertained,  those  concerns  which  have 
studied  the  subject  have  quite  generally  continued  to  improve 
their  methods  and  have  aimed  to  extend  the  analysis  to  occupa- 
tions other  than  those  initially  investigated.  This  is  the  best 
proof  which  may  be  adduced  of  the  value  of  job  analysis. 

Several  representative  manufacturers  in  oil  refining  and  in 
hardware  are  preparing  to  undertake  job  analyses.  A  much 
larger  and  diversified  number  is  just  beginning  in  the  packing, 
automobile  and  explosive  industries,  while  a  third  group  has 
already  made  substantial  progress  in  such  diversified  industries 
as  silk,  sugar  and  in  machine  tools.  The  facts  indicate  that  job 
analysis  is  one  of  the  present  developments  in  the  technique 
dealing  with  personnel  and  administration. 

Future  Possibilities 

Steps  should  be  taken  to  develop  certain  aspects  of  the  appli- 
cation of  job  analysis,  and  efforts  should  be  made  to  stimulate 
study  along  special  lines  during  the  coming  year.  Several  inter- 
esting problems  may  be  mentioned.  For  instance,  more  informa- 
tion is  needed  as  to  the  influence  of  job  analysis  on  the  equitable 
establishment  of  wages,  the  human  qualifications  necessary  for 
certain  occupations,  on  selection  and  on  the  utilization  of  dis- 
abled men.  There  is  a  splendid  opportunity  at  this  time  for 
original  research  work  in  any  of  these  fields.  In  addition,  there 
is  need  for  a  study  of  correlations  in  the  establishment  of  speci- 
fications for  the  same  kind  of  work  in  the  same  plant  and  in 
different  plants. 

Accurate,  detailed  and  standardized  job  analyses  will  result 
in  more  intelligent  selection.  Modern  institutions  should  be  as 
well  equipped  to  make  these  studies  as  they  now  are,  for  example, 
to  plan  and  place  their  advertising  appropriations.  Not  so  long 
ago  any  principal  believed  himself  thoroughly  able  to  figure  an 
appropriation  and  place  the  company's  advertising,  with  the  result 
that  untold  millions  were  wasted.  Many  of  the  methods,  at 
present  in  vogue,  of  hiring  new  employes  are  equally  as  costly, 
equally  as  uncertain  and  equally  to  be  condemned. 

When  the  requirements  of  the  job  are  accurately  known,  it 
is  easier  to  find  "the  right  man  for  the  right  job,"  and  to  train 
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the  new  worker.  Thus,  maximum  results  in  production  and  a 
body  of  contented  workers  may  be  secured.  A  complete  knowl- 
edge of  each  job  in  the  organization  will  certainly  help  the  mod- 
ern business  to  overcome  the  hit-and-miss  methods  of  selection 
and  materially  to  increase  production. 

Methods  of  Making  and  Compiling  Job  Analyses 

By  Whom  Compiled,  Although  some  concerns  advocate  the 
compilation  of  job  analyses  by  outside  specialists,  the  general 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  cooperation  between  workers,  foremen 
and  personnel  departments  is  most  desirable.  While  the  special- 
ist, with  his  knowledge  of  men  and  methods,  is  perhaps  the  most 
logical  person  to  undertake  the  compilation  of  technical  job  anal- 
yses, the  cooperative  plan,  as  outlined  above,  is  usually  the  more 
practical  method.  Care  should  be  taken,  however,  that  the  fore- 
men do  not  compare  notes  before  the  submission  of  their  original 
analyses.  The  value  of  their  individual  conclusions  will  be  mate- 
rially  reduced  if  such  comparisons  are  permitted. 

Method  of  Procedure,  Before  job  specifications  can  be  com- 
piled, it  is  necessary  to  classify  the  different  kinds  of  work  in 
the  plant  and  office,  dividing  the  work  into  skilled,  semi-skjlled 
and  unskilled  labor,  and  determining  those  jobs  which  vary  only 
in  the  degree  of  skill  required. 

It  is  advisable  to  analyze  first  those  jobs  which  show  the 
highest  turnover,  in  order  to  bring  to  light  the  causes  for  such 
high  rate  of  turnover.  Very  often  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the 
turnover  either  by  eliminating  an  unpleasant  feature  or,  as  in 
the  case  of  one  of  the  Committee's  correspondents,  by  selecting 
a  different  type  of  worker. 

In  many  instances  considerable  success  has  been  attained  by 
requesting  the  foremen  to  fill  in  prepared  forms.  However,  where 
the  work  is  of  such  a  nature  that  only  a  written  review  will  give 
the  complete  story,  it  is  more  advisable  for  the  person  engaged 
in  making  the  analyses  personally  to  observe  the  operations,  and 
then,  in  collaboration  with  the  foremen  and  employment  man- 
ager, to  prepare  a  statement  showing  briefly  and  concisely  the 
nature  of  the  work,  the  requisite  operations  and  the  minimum 
"human  qualifications  necessary  for  its  successful  performance." 
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Some  Typical  Job  Specifications 

A.    OFFICE 

Comptometer  Operator 

Kindred  Occupation,    Calculating  Machine  Operator. 
Description.     The  Comptometer  Operator  manipulates  the 

comptometer,  a  nonlisting  calculating  machine  used  in 

making  various  computations. 
QualificcUions.     Carefulness,   accuracy,    manipulative    skill. 

Course  in  comptometer  operation. 
Schooling,    Common  School,  preferably  High  School. 
Salary  Rates.    From to. 

Credit   Man 

Description.  The  credit  man  investigates  the  financial  stand- 
ing and  reputation  of  customers  and  passes  upon  the 
extent  of  credit  to  be  advanced  them;  approves  or  re- 
jects charge  sales. 

Qualifications.  He  should  be  familiar  with  commercial 
agency  ratings  and  be  able  to  read  reports  and  state- 
ments correctly  and  intelligently.  He  should  have  some 
accountancy  training,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
credit  instruments.  He  should  have  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  trade  and  financial  conditions,  have  keen  busi- 
ness insight,  should  be  a  good  judge  of  men,  possess 
tact,  have  a  good  memory,  and  be  thorough. 

Schooling.    High  School. 

Salary  Rates.    From to 

Messenger 

Description.  The  messenger  collects  and  delivers  messages, 
documents  and  packages;  performs  minor  routine  cler- 
ical work. 

Qualifications.  Responsibility,  tact,  trustworthiness,  willing- 
ness. 

Schooling.    Common  School. 

Salary  Rates.    From to 
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Statistical  Clerk 

Description.  The  statistical  clerk  compiles,  checks,  corrects 
and  tabulates  statistical  data  and  performs  other  statisti- 
cal or  incidental  clerical  work. 

Qualifications,  Should  have  had  some  experience  in  statis- 
tical work.  Should  understand  the  use  of  one  or  more 
electrical  and  mechanical  computing  machines.  Accu- 
racy, initiative. 

Schooling.    High  School,  course  in  statistical  methods. 

Salary  Rates.    From to 

Stock  Clerk 

Description.  The  stock  clerk  receives  and  checks  up  supplies 
and  keeps  proper  records  of  all  materials  g^ven  out  to 
the  several  departments. 

Qualifications.  He  should  know  how  to  keep  simple  ac- 
counts.   Carefulness,  accuracy,  trustworthiness. 

Schooling.    Common  School. 

Salary  Rates.    From to 

B.    PLANT 

Technical  jobs  such  as  are  frequently  found  in  plants 
require  more  intense  analysis.  A  few  typical  examples  re- 
produced from  the  United  States  Army  Trade  specifications 
are  given  below :  ' 

Die  Sinker 

Kindred  Occupations.  Toolmaker,  expert  machinist  or  en- 
graver. 

Description.  Making,  sinking  and  repairing  dies  for  any 
class  of  work,  such  as  press  or  forging  dies. 

Requirements.  He  must  be  able  to  read  intricate  sketches, 
blue-prints  and  drawings  and  work  to  samples  and  in- 
structions, and  be  able  to  interpret  mechanical  require- 
ments and  all  kinds  of  bench  and  machine  work.  Must 
be  skilled  in  making,  repairing  or  sinking  of  all  kinds 
of  drop  forge  swedging  and  form  dies,  and  be  able  to 
lay  out  the  work  with  extreme  accuracy  and  the  highest 
skill. 

Must  be  skilled  in  the  use  of  all  modern  pulleys  and 
measuring  instruments. 
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Should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  shrinkage  al- 
lowances and  heat  treatment  methods. 

Should  be  familiar  with  the  test  drop  die  practice 
and  be  able  to  set  dies  for  testing. 

Should  be  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  following: 

profiler  milling  machines 

lathe  shaper 

planer  grinders 

drill  press 

and  all  other  tool  room  equipment  pertaining  to  this 
work,  and  he  should  also  be  skilled  in  chipping  and 
engraving 

Electrician 

Kindred  Occupations,  General  electrician,  generator  or 
motor  repairer,  electrician. 

Description.  Xhe  electrician  installs,  operates  and  maintains 
the  entire  electrical  equipment  of  any  general  shop  or 
factory. 

Requirements,  Must  be  an  all-round  practical  operating 
electrician,  thoroughly  familiar  with  direct  and  alternat- 
ing current  factory  or  plant  electrical  equipment,  from 
generator  or  transformer  secondary  to  motors. 

Must  understand  the  installation,  operation  and  up- 
keep of  generators,  switchboards,  switches,  instruments, 
feeders  and  cables,  general  lighting  and  power  circuits, 
and  have  a  knowledge  of  underwriters'  requirements. 

Must  have  a  thorough,  practical  knowledge  of  motors, 
belted  or  directly  attached  to  machine  tools,  must  be  a 
competent  belt  man,  should  understand  starters  and 
speed  controllers,  their  installation  and  repair,  and  be 
able  to  test  motor  for  troubles,  and  make  general  arma- 
ture and  field  repairs,  and  dress  commutators. 

Must  be  familiar  with  and  able  to  care  for  overhead 
electrical  traveling  and  trolley  or  monorail  cranes,  and 
storage  battery  tractors. 

Chemical  Worker 

Kindred  Occupations^  Gas  plant  worker,  pickler,  acid  plant 
worker,  oil  refinery  worker. 
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Description.  The  chemical  worker  works  in  or  about  chemi- 
cal manufacturing  plants  as  operator,  under  direction. 

Requirements.  Must  be  experienced  in  some  phase  of  manu- 
facture of  chemicals,  such  as  acids,  gases  or  dyes,  or  in 
other  industries  where  chemicals  are  involved  in  the 
processes. 

Must  be  practically  experienced  in  the  handling  or 
use  of  dangerous  chemicals,  strong  acids,  compressed  or 

liquefied  acids  or  dangerous  gases. 

» 

Uses  of  Job  Analysis 

There  are  certain  definite  uses  of  Job  Analysis  for  the  em- 
ployer, employment  department  and  the  worker.  The  following 
generally  recognized  uses  are  given  in  order  that  a  comprehen- 
sive view  may  be  obtained  of  the  subject : 

For  the  Employment  Department 

1.  Facilitates  better  selection  by  showing  the  most  essential 
factors  in  the  applicant  and  the  work. 

2.  Establishes  a  permanent  record  of  the  different  types  of 
work. 

3.  Facilitates  interviews  by  making  all  data  available. 

4.  Indicates  physical  hazards  and  the  type  of  man  likely  to 
suffer  the  least  harm. 

5.  Aids  in  the  transfer  of  men  to  types  of  work  for  which 
they  are  best  fitted. 

6.  Establishes  a  basis  for  determining* lines  of  promotion  by 
the  grading  of  jobs. 

7.  Indicates  suitable  work  for  the  physically  handicapped. 

8.  Enables  the  equitable  adjustment  of  wages  to  the  difficulty 
of  the  work.  Fixes  periods  for  increase  and  shows  maximum 
salary  which  may  be  expected. 

9.  Indicates  necessity  of  training  in  certain  jobs  and  the  best 
method  which  may  be  used. 

10.  Defines  each  essentially  different  job  and  thereby  facili- 
tates the  tabulation  and  reduction  of  turnover. 

For  the  Foremen 

1.  Shows  the  exact  character  of  the  job  and  the  qualifications 
necessary  to  fill  it  satisfactorily. 
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2.  Standardizes  relations  with  the  Employment  Department. 

3.  Promotes  the  study  of  each  job  and  thereby  facilitates  the 
possibility  of  improvement. 

4.  Facilitates  output  by  defining  the  factors  upon  which  the 
output  depends. 

5.  Enables  the  coordination  of  one  type  of  work  with  another. 

For  the  Worker 

1.  Enables  the  applicants  to  know  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  hired. 

2.  Defines  the  limits  of  work  and  duties  by  means  of  a 
standard  record. 

3.  Indicates  the  normal  lines  of  promotion. 

Problems  for  the  Study  of  Future  Committees 

A.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  estimate  progress  from  year  to 
year  either  by  ascertaining  the  number  of  firms  taking  up  the 
work,  the  number  of  their  employes,  or  the  number  to  whom 
Job  Analysis  applies. 

B.  Assignments  should  be  made  to  certain  men  for  the  study 
of  special  topics  relating  to  Job  Analysis.  For  example,  the 
study  of  Job  Analysis  and  rates  and  the  correlation  of  foremen's 
opinions  in  different  plants  for  the  same  work. 

C.  The  relation  of  the  Job  Analysis  Group  to  the  Scientific 
Management  group,  i.e.,  the  part  played  by  Job  Analysis  in 
Scientific  Management. 

Bibliography  of  Job  Analysis 

OsgtxKl,  M.  \V.,  **Standard  Performance  of  Office  Forces" — Eng.  and  Cont. 
53:76-77.    Januaiy  21.  1920. 

Estcs,  L.  v.,  •'Improving  Shop  Methods  by  Analysis" — Industrial  Manage- 
ment   59:  3(16-10.    April  1920  (To  be  continued). 

Benge,  E.  J.,  "What  Items  Should  the  Job  Specification  Include ?"— Indus- 
trial Management.    59:  330.    April,  1920. 

Stearns.  W.  D..  "Placing  the  Right  Man  in  the  Right  Job"— Mach.  26: 
30-33.    136-139.    Sept-Oct.  1919, 

Yerkos,  R.  M.,  "Mental  Tests  in  Industry"— Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.  Bui.  146: 
405-419.     February.  1919.    Discussion.    148:  680^1.    April,  1919. 

Lightner.  William  C)..  "Time  and  Tob  Analysis  in  Management" — Chart. 
H.  Ind.  ManaRcmcnt.    59:  30lA)6.    April,  1920  (To  be  continued). 

Kelly,  R.  W„  "Hiring  the  Worker"-Industrial  Management.  N.  Y.,  1918, 
"Analyzing  the  Job,"  pp.  45-46. 

.\ttention  is  called  to  the  Bibliography  published  in  last  year's  report, 
to  which  the  alxne  is  intended  to  be  a  supplement. 
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President  Kincaid:  There  are  doubtless  many  here  who 
are  experienced  in  this  work,  and  we  should  like  to  hear  from 
you  briefly.    We  will  adhere  to  the  same  five-minute  rule. 

Chairman  Hopf:  I  have  a  number  of  friends  in  the  audi- 
ence, an(}  when  I  have  the  responsibility  of  presiding  at  such  a 
group  session  as  this,  I  always  like  to  say  to  my  friends  that  I 
shall  give  them  five  minutes'  warning,  and  if,  at  the  end  of  the 
five-minute  period,  they  have  not  discussed  these  matters,  I  shall 
pick  them  out. 

President  Kincaid  :    All  right ;  you  are  priveleged  to  do  that. 

Chairman  Hopf  :  It  is  a  good  way  to  beg^n  a  discussion  by 
picking  the  discussions  of  the  chairman  to  pieces.  I  do  not 
flatter  myself  that  I  have  presented  any  finished  product  for  your 
consideration,  but  I  do  believe  I  have  given  you  something  to 
talk  about.  What  is  the  thing  uppermost  in  your  mind  in  con- 
nection with  job  analysis  ?    Who  has  had  any  experience  with  it  ? 

B.  Gabine  (R.  H.  Macy  &  Company)  :  It  is  easy  to  talk 
about  job  analysis  as  applied  in  factories,  but  it  is  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  talk  about  job  analysis  as  applied  in  other  business  estab- 
lishments. I  happen  to  be  fortunate  in  working  first  in  a  factory 
where  job  analysis  was  carried  out,  and  now  I  am  fortunate  or 
unfortunate  in  starting  job  analysis  in  an  organization  which  is 
of  a  peculiar  nature,  namely,  a  department  store. 

The  advantages  of  job  analysis  as  an  aid  to  solve  some  of  the 
most  complex  problems  of  modem  business  organizations  is  too 
widely  admitted  to  warrant  any  discussion.  I  shall  thus  limit 
myself  to  a  brief  outline  of  the  value  of  job  analysis  as  applied 
to  department  stores  in  general.  Now,  what  are  the  advantages 
of  a  job  analysis? 

1.  Job  analysis  is  the  best  and  only  aid  to  eliminate  all  possible 
inefficiencies  of  any  organization. 

2.  Job  analysis  is  the  best  and  only  guide  to  determine  a  most 
feasible  plan  of  how  to  promote  the  progress  of  an  organization 
both  internally  and  externally  —  internally  as  an  organization 
within  itself,  externally  as  an  efficient  social  factor  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Let  us  analyze  these  claims  and  see  in  how  far  they  are  valid : 
Claim  No.  1 — Job  analysis  is  the  first  step  toward  standardi- 
zation of  function.    It  is  through  job  analysis  that  we  are  enabled 
to  determine  the  right  standard  for  each  and  every  kind  of  work 
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throughout  an  organization.  Job  analysis  discloses  any  dishar- 
mony of  function  as  related  to  process  involved  in  a  particular 
job  in  question,  and  enables  us  to  work  out  a  plan  or  procedure 
for  each  particular  job  so  as  to  eliminate  all  possible  waste.  No 
proper  layout  or  schedule  of  work  can  be  made  without  a  com- 
plete job  analysis.  Even  the  question  of  designing  the  proper 
form  to  be  used  by  a  certain  department  depends  entirely  on  a 
job  analysis.  Let  me  say  right  here  that  job  analysis  of  the 
right  kind  is  not  as  easy  as  it  may  seem.  J^b  analysis  is.  as  only 
those  of  you  who  are  handling  it  can  fully  realize,  of  necessity  a 
long  and  arduous  undertaking,  calling  not  only  for  knowledge 
and  experience,  but  for  infinite  patience  and  confidence  in  its 
value  and  success.  So  many  factors  requiring  careful  study  are 
involved  in  it  that  unless  one  is  carefully  guided  in  carrying  on 
this  task  he  is  apt  to  miss  the  main  aim  of  such  a  study.  Descrip- 
tion of  jobs  and  chart  analysis  are  valuable  only  provided  they 
yield  results  of  such  a  nature  whereby  an  organization  will  ac- 
tually profit  by  them  in  improving  its  efficiency  in  every  possible 
way.  L6t  us  be  more  concrete.  Here  is  the  question  of  labor 
turnover — most  complex  and  the  most  perplexing  problem  at 
present — what  can  job  analysis  do  to  aid  in  grappling  with  it 
and  find  some  possible  solution  for  it:  Job  analysis  will  tell  us 
which  of  the  departments  will  furnish  the  greatest  volume  of 
labor  turnover.  The  nature  of  the  work  itself,  the  condition 
under  which  the  work  is  carried  out,  the  chances  for  promotion, 
etc.,  as  disclosed  by  a  job  analysis  will  enable  us  to  find  a  plan  of 
how  to  check  the  unnecessary  and  wasteful  labor  turnover. 
Through  job  analysis  we  will  be  able  to  find  some  tangible  way 
by  which  we  could  stabilize  our  labor  force,  reducing  its  turnover 
to  a  minimum.  Again,  here  is  the  question  of  a  bonus  plan;  it 
is  impossible  to  devise  a  proper  and  feasible  plan  of  a  bonus  sys- 
tem without  a  job  analysis. 

Claim  No.  2 — ^Job  analysis,  including  job  specification,  will 
enable  us  to  devise  tests  of  such  nature  that  will  determine  the 
dexterity,  both  mental  and  physical,  of  each  individual  necessary 
for  the  job  in  question.  Mere  intelligence  tests,  or  as  often  called 
"general  intelligence  tests,"  not  based  on  a  job  analysis  are  abso- 
lutely valueless.  What  we  most  need  are  ability  tests  for  each 
particular  job  in  question.  We  want  tests  that  will  reveal  the 
fitness  of  the  man  for  the  job  and  the  job  for  the  man.    In  this 
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way,  only  by  knowing  the  job  for  the  man  and  the  man  for  the 
job,  will  we  be  able  to  promote  the  progress  of  our  organization. 

Then,  again,  there  is  the  question  of  training.  Training  be- 
comes and  is  valuable  only  when  its  scope  includes  the  beginning, 
the  development  and  the  conclusion  of  each  particular  job  in 
question.  The  mechanical  element  is  altogether  too  predominant 
in  our  organization.  People  do  things  without  knowing  whether 
and  why  they  are  doing  them  in  just  this  particular  way.  Job 
analysis  will  aid  the  Department  of  Training  in  eliminating  this 
mechanical  aspect  of  mere  doing  things.  Our  whole  plan  and 
method  of  training  must  be  not  only  in  conformity,  but  based 
solely,  on  the  facts  as  revealed  in  job  analysis.  Again,^  it  is  of 
utmost  importance  that  each  and  every  employe  should  go  through 
a  regular  course  of  training  in  the  particular  job  they  undertake 
to  handle. 

Just  now  we  are  confronted  with  problems  that  most  of  you 
either  had  or  will  have  to  face  in  the  near  future — the  question 
of  a  bonus  system,  the  question  of  profit-sharing,  and  particu- 
larly the  question  of  a  standard  wage.  It  is  impossible  to  come 
anywhere  as  near  an  approach  to  a  solution  of  these  questions 
without  a  complete  job  analysis.  You  cannot  put  a  bonus  sys- 
tem or  a  profit-sharing  scheme  into  effect,  or  have  a  standardized 
wage  unless  you  know,  to  some  extent,  at  least,  the  value  of  the 
performance  of  each  job  as  related  to  other  jobs  in  the  same 
department,  and  also  the  value  of  the  function  of  the  department 
itself  as  related  to  other  departments  within  the  organization. 

In  short,  job  analysis  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term — ^an 
analysis  of  the  actual  facts  pertaining  to  each  particular  per- 
formance of  certain  tasks — leads  up  to  a  standardization  of  con- 
ditions, methods,  equipment  and  qualifications  necessary  to  in- 
sure the  best  and  most  efficient  results  desired. 

I  submit  the  following  outline  of  a  job  analysis  as  used  at 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  Inc. : 

I.  General  Plan  by  Chart. 

1.  Divisions  and  sub-divisions. 

2.  Their  work  in  relation  to  each  other. 
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II.  Study  of  a  Job. 

1.  General  description — functions. 

2.  Equipment. 

a.  Uniforms. 

b.  Machinery. 

c.  Tools. 

d.  Materials. 

3.  Suggested  improvements  in  equipment. 

4.  Present  procedure  in  detail. 

a.  Motions. 

b.  Time. 

c.  Records. 

d.  Average  day's  work. 

5.  Schedule  of  work. 

III.  General  Working  Conditions. 

1.  Physical. 

a.  Ventilation. 

b.  Heat. 

c.  Light. 

d.  Sanitation. 

IV.  Nature  of  the  Work. 

1.  Effect  on  worker. 

a.  Physiological  and  psychological. 

(1)  Fatigue. 

(2)  Monotony. 

(3)  Hazards. 

(4)  Pleasantness  of  work. 

2.  Suggested  improvements. 

V.  Standardizing  of  the  Work. 

1.  Functions  of  a  job. 

2.  Proper  method  of  pr6cedure. 

3.  Standard  day's  work. 

VI.  Qualifications. 

1.  Physical. 

a.  Male  or  female. 

b.  Appearance. 

c.  Age. 

d.  Size. 

e.  Strength. 

f.  etc. 
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2.  Psychological  (mental). 

a.  Adaptability. 

b.  Speed. 

c.  Accuracy. 

d.  Carefulness. 
c.  etc. 

3.  Educational. 

a.  Schooling. 

b.  Experience. 

VII.  Training. 

1.  Where. 

2.  Oral,  written  and  graphic. 

3.  Length  of  training. 

VIII.  Promotion. 

1.  Kindred  jobs. 

2.  Understudy. 

3.  Advancement. 

IX.  Remuneration. 

1.  Present  rate. 

2.  Overtime. 

3.  Fines  and  deductions. 

4.  Proposed  system. 


RATING   SCALE 

(a)  Wages. 

(b)  Promotion. 

(c)  Bonus. 


Excellent        Good 


Fair         Passable 


I.  Disposition 
II.  Loyalty  . . . 

III.  Cooperation 

IV.  Tact  

V.  Initiative  .. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 
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The  first  five  sub-divisions  are  applicable  to  almost  every  job, 
and  it  makes  no  difference  what  kind  of  a  job,  or  where  it  is, 
these  are  the  principal  requisites.  The  last  three  divisions  are 
left  blank  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  characteristics  pertaining 
to  the  particular  job  in  question. 

Chairman  Hopf:    There  is  a  challenge  to  the  audience. 

Mr.  Murchison:  The  question  arises  in  my  mind  as  to 
what  department  of  business  you  consider  the  logical  one  in 
which  to  make  the  job  analysis,  and  whether  you  do  not,  in  order 
to  get  a  proper  perspective,  have  to  make  operation  analyses  also  ? 
We  will  look  at  it  from  two  points  of  view — from  the  office  and 
from  the  factory.  Looking  at  it  from  the  factory  point  of  view, 
you  can  make  job  analysis.  Looking  at  it  from  the  office  point 
of  view,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  operation 
analysis.  In  other  words,  getting  everything  down  in  manual 
form.  Then  you  get  your  perspective,  and  then  you  can  work 
from  that  to  your  job  analysis. 

The  point  I  particularly  want  answered  is — what  department 
of  the  business  do  you  consider  the  logical  one  to  handle  job 
analysis  ? 

Chairman  Hopf:  Mr.  Donaldson,  will  you  not  comment 
on  the  matter  presented  by  Mr.  Gabine  ? 

Mr.  Donaldson  :  Mr.  Gabine,  as  well  as  myself,  represents 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Company. 

Chairman  Hopf  :  I  have  you  at  a  disadvantage.  As  to  the 
inclusion  of  operation  analysis  with  job  analysis  in  the  clerical 
field,  has  anyone  the  answer  on  that  score 

Mr.  Sidney  W.  Ashe  (General  Electric  Company)  :  I  would 
like  to  ask  what  records  you  keep  to  indicate  the  person  of  un- 
usual ability?  For  instance,  oftentimes  there  will  be  a  person 
in  an  ordinary  job  who  has  marked  ability  in  other  lines,  and  it 
is  up  to  somebody  to  discover  this  and  place  the  person  properly, 
for  even  though  he  may  have  failed  in  three  or  four  other  previ- 
ous classes,  he  may  finally  reach  one  in  which  he  will  be  an 
unusual  success. 

Chairman  Hopf:  The  question  is  how  the  person  of  un- 
usual ability  shall  be  discovered,  and  whether  the  job  analysis  is 
an  aid  in  that.     Does  anybody  wish  to  answer  that  question? 

Mr.  Donaldson  :  I  think  that  would  be  the  duty  of  the  psy- 
chologist. 
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Chairman  Hopf:  The  answer  is  it  would  be  the  psycholo- 
gist. 

Mr.  N.  D.  Huff  (National  Cash  Register  Company)  :  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  job  analysis  offers  a  channel  whereby  any 
employe  that  has  unusual  talent  or  ability  may  come  to  the  top. 
But  even  with  your  job  analysis,  a  man's  own  initiative  is  the 
only  thing  that  will  carry  him  to  the  top.  We  hear  at  times 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  pull.  A  man  creates  his  own  pull.  Did 
you  ever  stop  to  think  of  that?  A  man  is  graded  in  an  organiza- 
tion by  his  own  initiative,  his  personality,  his  endeavors  'and 
ability.  I  think  if  we  have  this  job  analysis,  whereby  every  par- 
ticular job,  every  individual  job,  in  an  organization  is  outlined 
and  is  specifically  stated  in  black  and  white,  and  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  man  entered,  that  the  man  who  has  unusual  ability: 
can  see  at  a  glance  just  what  he  can  do  and  how  many  of  these 
jobs  he  can  surpass. 

We  will  say  in  a  short  time,  then,  where  a  man  who  is,  for 
instance,  employed  in  one  particular  capacity,  before  he  is  there 
a  week — provided,  of  course,  he  is  an  unusual  man  that  has  un- 
usual ability  and  talent — ^he  will  see  how  rapidly  he  can  outgrow 
that  job,  and  then  again,  by  our  job  analysis,  he  can  see  just 
what  other  job  he  can  get  into.  He  can  go  to  his  superior  and 
say,  "I  think  I  am  worth  more  than  this  job  pays.  Here  is  the 
maximum  in  black  and  white.  I  can  make  more  money  than 
that."  His  superior  will  then  say:  ''What  can  you  do?"  Under 
the  old  method  the  man  was  indefinite  about  what  he  could  do. 
If  there  is  no  job  analysis,  or  nothing  written  down  as  to  the 
qualifications  for  the  next  job,  he  cannot  state  definitely  what 
he  wants  to  do.  He  can  give  the  employment  man  only  a  hazy 
idea,  and  if  the  employment  man  puts  him  into  a  job  paying  a 
higher  salary,  he  is  taking  a  risk.  All  he  knows  is  that  the  per- 
son appears  too  good  for  the  job  he  is  doing,  and  is  probably 
capable  of  earning  more  money,  and  he  puts  him  on  something 
of  a  higher  grade. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  a  job  analysis  report  at  his  disposal, 
he  has  positive  information  on  every  particular  job,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  man  who  is  seeking  promotion,  and  all  he  has  to  do 
is  to  show  the  employment  man  that  he  can  do  a  certain  job 
which  may  be  paying  $5,  $10,  or  $15  a  week  more  than  the  job 
on  which  he  is  engaged.    The  man  can  say:  "I  possess  all  the 
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necessary  qualifications  and  I  want  the  job/'  The  risk  on  the 
part  of  the  employment  man  in  advancing  him  is  not  then  so 
great.  If  the  man's  past  record  shows  he  is  a  capable  man,  and 
the  promotion  man  or  employment  man  is  definitely  sure  and 
knows  the  personality  of  the  man,  there  is  not  so  much  risk 
taken.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  place  the  man  on  the  job,  and  then 
it  is  up  to  the  man  to  make  good. 

Mr.  John  Bovingdon  (American  Woolen  Company)  :  I  at- 
tended the  Chicago  Convention  on  Industrial  Relations  last  week, 
and  we  heard  nothing  at  that  convention  but  the  currents  that 
are  going  on  in  society  and  how  industry  has  got  to  get  in  line 
to  meet  these  currents.  If  some  of  the  men  who  attended  that 
convention  were  here,  I  think  they  would  be  asking  this  ques- 
tion :  "How  can  job  analysis  help  us  in  training  people  for  jobs, 
and  how  can  job  analysis  help  us  in  job  revisions?  I  am  not 
interested,  and  these  people  are  not  interested,  in  this  thing  we 
are  talking  about,  this  getting  people  ready  for  jobs,  essentially 
the  job  as  it  is,  just  for  the  sake  of  getting  people  adapted  to 
the  jobs  in  their  industry  as  they  are  today,  but  they  see  some- 
thing like  this — as  you  have  said  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  private 
conversation — ^that  there  is  a  great  Bolshevist  movement  going  on, 
people  are  unsteady,  uncertain,  and  unsatisfied,  and  there  is  un- 
rest and  there  is  a  movement  from  the  bottom. 

We  need  not  delude  ourselves,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  think- 
ing that  we  who  are  the  top,  in  industry,  are  going  to  control  it 
for  the  next  fifty  years.  We  are  not  going  to  do  it.  It  is  going 
to  be  controlled  from  the  bottom.  These  people  at  the  bottom 
are  not  so  much  interested,  as  many  of  you  will  bear  me  out,  in 
getting  better  adapted  to  the  jobs  as  they  are.  They  are  inter- 
ested in  that  these  jobs  shall  be  made  more  and  more  human. 
They  are  interested  in  job  revision.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
chairman,  or  somebody  else,  tell  us  how  we  can  use  job  analysis, 
or  the  technique  of  understanding  jobs,  as  the  basis  for  remaking 
the  jobs,  because  it  does  not  seem  to  me  as  if  that  is  really 
practicable. 

Mr.  Odencrantz  :  I  think  there  is  one  other  important  point 
that  is  in  line  with  what  the  last  speaker  said  about  the  possi- 
bility of  the  application  of  job  analysis,  and  that  is  to  bring  out 
through  the  job  analysis  the  best  that  is  in  people  whom  we  are 
analyzing. 
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I  think  there  is  a  general  attitude  among  foremen  and  fore- 
women to  think  the  chief  function  Of  a  person  in  a  job  is  to  fit 
into  that  job  as  closely  as  possible,  and  to  ignore  the  possibilities 
of  that  person  for  a  bigger  job  or  for  a  job  in  some  other  part 
of  the  plant. 

The  thing  job  analysis  can  do  in  any  plant  is  to  emphasize 
the  necessity  for  the  foreman  or  forewoman  looking  out  for 
other  qualifications  in  their  people,  and  drawing  their  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  other  elements  in  the  people's  make-up 
that  can  be  used  in  the  organization  other  than  the  mere  ability 
to  perform  the  automatic  work  they  are  doing.  A  job  analysis  in 
the  office  means  nothing  unless  it  is  translated  through  the  fore- 
man and  forewoman  down  to  the  people  who  are  being  analyzed. 
Mr.  J.  D.  Hackett:  It  seems  to  me  that  a  thorough  job 
analysis  is  the  basis  for  substantial  improvement  in  employment 
methods.  This  cannot  be  secured  until  much  more  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  subject.  As  far  as  this  organization  is  con- 
cerned, job  analysis  is  particularly  important  because  familiarity 
with  the  job  content  is  a  necessary  basis  for  the  development  of 
any  educational  method. 

The  report  of  the  Job  Analysis  Committee  is  limited  in  scope, 
and  necessarily  does  not  dwell  on  the  difficulty  of  getting  the 
traditional  employment  manager  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
job  analysis  in  his  work  of  selecting  men.  Although  there  may 
be  a  hundred  different  occupations  in  a  plant,  some  employment 
managers  will  assure  you  that  the  details  of  each  are  on  his 
fingers'  ends,  yet  there  may  be  twenty  or  thirty  essential  facts  to 
be  known  in  each  case.  Such  an  employment  manager  is  a  super- 
man, but  if  he  should  happen  to  be  absent,  who  is  to  take  his 
place?  Until  job  specifications  are  available  his  substitute  is  at 
sea,  and  it  takes  time  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

Another  advantage  secured  from  the  establishment  of  job 
analysis  is  that  it  may  be  used  to  create  a  bond  with  the  fore- 
man. It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  the  difficulty 
of  securing  a  cooperative  relationship  between  the  employment 
nianager  and  the  foreman.  If  one  frankly  goes  to  the  foreman 
with  a  desire  to  obtain  his  idea  of  the  job  content  in  order  to  be 
able  to  supply  the  right  kind  of  help,  the  foreman's  self-interest 
is  aroused  and  his  cooperation  thereby  secured. 

Chairman  Hopf:    Miss  Durham,  will  you  kindly  tell  us 
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something  about  the  personnel  practice  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Chicago? 

Miss  Anne  Durham  (Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago) : 
We  have  just  begun  job  analysis  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
in  Chicago,  and  I  shall  deal  briefly  with  our  method  of  procedure. 
Twelve  questionaires  are  sent  out  to  various  people  in  the  bank. 
The  first  six  of  these  go  to  the  employe  on  the  job,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  give  a  full  description  of  the  work  he  is  doing.  He  also 
tells  of  the  specific  training  that  he  thinks  should  be  given  him 
in  entering  upon  that  line  of  work,  what  his  general  schooling 
should  have  been,  and  the  particular  kind  of  education  that  can 
be  given  him,  that  he  must  have,  for  the  job. 

The  particular  kind  of  education  or  training  is  again  divided. 
The  employe  describes  the  working  qualities  in  connection  with 
the  job ;  whether  they  should  be  technical,  mechanical  or  mental, 
and  in  what  particular  line  of  work  these  abilities  should  be  em- 
ployed. He  also  gives  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  kind  of  ability 
and  the  eflFort  to  be  applied  to  that  particular  job.  The  effort, 
likewise,  is  divided  into  two  divisions,  physical  and  mental.  An 
attempt  is  made  to  define  the  job  step  by  step,  in  order  to  reach 
a  final  analysis. 

The  information  obtained  from  the  supervisor  or  department 
head  upon  the  remaining  six  questionaires  is  as  follows : 

(1)  How  much  education  these  employes  should  have  had, 
(2)  minimum  amount  of  education  and  experience  to  do  each 
particular  line  successfully,  (3)  what  definite  kind  of  training 
should  be  had,  (4)  personal  qualifications  needed,  (5)  require- 
ments for  the  work,  (6)  average  attainment  in  it,  as,  for  instance, 
in  one  particular  branch,  the  transit  department,  the  number  of 
checks  that  can  be  nm  in  a  day  and  the  accuracy  and  speed  with 
which  that  can  be  done. 

Then  a  study  of  promotion  is  made.  We  determine  in  re- 
lation to  this  what  each  job  trains  for  in  the  department,  or  into 
other  departments,  and  the  specific  work  in  these  departments. 

We  also  consider  carefully  responsibility;  that  is,  what  re- 
sponsibility each  job  entails  and  the  power  to  determine  or  place 
responsibility  as  connected  with  the  job. 

Mr.  M.  A.  CuDLip  (Packard  Motor  Car  Company)  :  A  differ- 
ent viewpoint  than  that  discussed  by  others  this  afternoon  is  a 
result  of  my  experience  with  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Company. 
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My  first  responsibility  was  that  of  a  job  analyst  in  our  office 
organization  totaling  about  950.  At  first  the  job  analyses  pro- 
gressed slowly  and  were  too  detailed  for  extensive  practical  use. 
Their  revision  and  the  use  of  departmental  promotion  charts 
finally  gave  us  workable  mediums  for  hiring,  transferring  and 
discharging.  In  many  cases  job  responsibilities  were  expanded 
to  meet  the  ability  of  the  individual.  Shortly  after  the  war  our 
Purchasing  Department  employed  133.  Today  we  have  67  em- 
ployes in  that  department.  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  job  analy- 
ses were  an  important  factor  in  bringing  about  this  condition. 
The  saving  alone  would  justify  job  analysis  work. 

Job  analyses  have  not  been  extensively  adopted  throughout 
the  entire  factory  because  we  find  no  standard  unit  of  measure- 
ment upon  which  we  can  proceed.  However,  the  analyses  have 
worked  out  satisfactorily  in  several  of  our  office  departments. 

Our  Employes'  Department  Record  and  Personal  Report, 
which  we  use  as  a  rating  scale,  has  given  considerable  satisfac- 
tion. The  blank  is  sent  to  the  department  Heads  to  be  given  to 
each  employe.  His  opinion  of  his  own  qualifications  and  the 
opinion  of  the  department  head  is  reported  and  sent  to  the  Per- 
sonnel Office.  This  procedure  keeps  each  individual  in  touch 
with  his  department  head  and  shows  him  that  his  progress  is 
being  followed. 

Dr.  Galloway  :  Job  analysis  seems  to  me  to  be  at  the  basis 
of  scientific  management.  Analysis  itself  is  the  first  step  in  any 
science,  but  if  it  happens  to  be  the  job  which  furnishes  the  basis 
for  our  scientific  approach,  it  perhaps  fully  justifies  the  impor- 
tance which  some  of  us  attach  to  the  analysis  of  the  job. 

Every  job  consists  of  a  man,  a  process  and  its  environment, 
so  when  we  speak  of  the  future  of  the  man  and  the  revision  of 
the  job,  I  think  we  should  understand  what  job  analysis  means 
in  its  broadest  sense,  i.e.,  the  bearing  of  the  analysis  of  that  job 
upon  the  future  of  the  man,  and  upon  the  revision  of  the  process, 
if  necessary,  to  meet  the  conditions  imposed  upon  the  employer, 
upon  the  man,  and  upon  the  business,  keeping  in  mind  constantly 
that  all  these  should  be  done  in  harmony  with  the  best  interests 
of  society. 

One  other  thing  which  has  occurred  to  me  is  that,  from  one 
point  of  view,  job  analysis  is  the  basis  of  the  revolution  in  indus- 
try during  the  last  century.    It  grew  out  of  the  continued  expan- 
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sion  of  industry  due  to  the  machine.  Job  analysis  may  then  be 
considered  from  this  standpoint  as  the  obtaining  of  a  specific  kind 
of  machine  by  which  some  of  the  work  of  mankind  has  been  taken 
from  man's  shoulders.  We  have  come  to  the  point  now  in  our 
industrial  organization  where  the  human  organization  demanded 
in  the  factory  is  a  much  more  complex  thing  than  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  machinery  itself,  and  as  a  consequence  we  must  now 
analyze  the  man  and  his  work  just  as  before  we  analyzed  the 
conditions  pertaining  to  the  machine  in  order  to  pick  out  those 
things  which  make  for  efficiency.  This,  then,  gives  us  a  neW 
starting  point  for  the  present  stage  of  industrial  revolution  of 
this  century,  and  emphasizes  the  possibilities  which  lie  in  an 
analysis  of  the  job. 

Chairman  Hopf  :  By  way  of  summarizing  this  proposition, 
let  me  put  forward  one  proposition  that  did  not  apply  in  my  cold- 
blooded, impersonal  presentation  of  the  committee's  report, 
namely,  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  management  to  discover 
and  develop  merit.  That  brings  us  to  the  emotional  side  of  the 
story.  I  found,  in  connection  with  the  approach  to  job  analysis, 
and  quite  properly  so,  that  the  analyst  must  be  unemotional.  He 
is  not  concerned  with  the  justice  or  injustice  of  industrial  rela- 
tions. He  is  a  recorder  of  phenomenon,  and  a  reporter  of  con- 
ditions as  they  exist,  and  when  you  introduce  the  emotional  atti- 
tude in  this  analysis,  you  disarrange  and  obscure  the  results  of 
the  analysis. 

Having  the  analysis,  however,  and  the  job  specification,  there 
is  a  new  responsibility  placed  upon  the  management,  and  that  is 
the  placing  of  the  employes  in  jobs  where  they  can  perform  their 
work  to  their  own  best  satisfaction,  and  the  profit  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  that  it  is  a  different  story,  yet  a  story  that  is  wrapped 
up  in  management,  and  the  management  is  worth  while  in  so  far 
as  its  first  syllable  is  concerned. 

I  wish  you  would  read  the  Report  of  the  Vocational  Guidance 
Committee  of  1916.  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  committee,  so 
can  speak  well  of  it.  Dr.  Metcalfe  did  an  admirable  piece  of 
work  in  setting  up  a  conception  of  the  four-fold  duty  of  manage- 
ment. Much  of  what  some  of  the  speakers  have  referred  to 
belongs  in  that  field. 

When  we  speak  of  job  analyses,  per  se,  we  mean  a  mechan- 
ism.   We  mean  a  scientific  approach,  if  you  please,  to  the  solu- 
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tion  of  a  certain  situation  that  is  trying.  To  have  that  solution 
accepted  by  the  management  involves  salesmanship.  I  wonder, 
instead  of  bothering  with  a  job  analysis,  if  I  were  a  manager  of 
an  organization  and  wanted  to  discover  merit,  I,  should  discover 
it  by  whatever  method  I  could  avail  myself  of  that  would  be 
sound,  fair  and  impartial.  The  job  analysis  gives  me  the  meas- 
uring rod.  I  can  apply  that  to  the  given  case,  to  be  sure,  but  it 
is  simply  an  aid,  and  without  it,  if  we  have  the  fundamentals 
of  dealing  fairly  with  the  workers,  and  promote  their  interest  at 
the  same  time  as  we  promote  the  interest  of  the  management,  in 
the  long  run,  I  am  perfectly  confident  of  the  results. 

Perhaps,  at  some  later  meeting,  something  might  be  said  on 
the  subject  of  job  analysis  of  the  management.  That  is  a  differ- 
ent story.  The  first  speaker  had  apparently  given  some  thought 
to  this  subject  and  has  worked  out  a  paper  basis  for  submission 
to  this  meeting.  In  glancing  it  over  hurriedly,  I  agreed  with 
almost  all  that  he  said,  but  want  to  call  attention  to  one  statement 
that  is  a  little  obscure  that  reads :  "Description  of  jobs  and  their 
analysis  are  absolutely  valueless." 

Mr.  Gabine:    That  should  be  "valuable". 

Chairman  Hopf:  We  might  have  that  discussion  incor- 
porated in  our  proceedings,  as  on  the  whole  it  will  be  a  valuable 
contribution. 

Someone  spoke  of  persons  of  higher  quality,  and  the  duty 
of  the  management  to  discover  these  persons.  There  again  I 
should  like  to  feel  it  is  the  duty  of  the  management  to  feel  that 
they  should  not  stop  at  job  analysis  in  their  effort  to  discover 
such  qualities.  All  management  is  concerned  with  the  discovery 
of  those  of  unusual  qualities;  concerned  with  placing  them  in 
jobs  that  they  may  fill  acceptably.  It  is  a  difficult  problem  to 
decide  whether  and  to  what  extent  a  given  individual  possesses 
these  qualities,  and  very  often  only  a  series  of  trials  covering  a 
protracted  period  will  ultimately  demonstrate  the  best  place  in 
which  to  put  a  given  individual.  Job  analysis  will  be  helpful  in 
that  understanding,  in  that  it  does  point  out  the  essential  quali- 
fications and  may  assist  in  matching  up  those  qualifications  with 
the  individuals. 

I  would  much  rather  rely  personally  on  training  the  com- 
missioned and  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  institution,  and 
the  discovery  of  merit,  wherever  it  may  be,  than  to  say:  "Here 
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is  a  job  analysis,  and  you  match  up  the  people  with  the  job 
analysis  and  let  us  know  those  who  have  the  highest  qualities." 
It  was  stated  that  a  man  may  select  his  job  by  reference  to  the 
job  analysis.  I  think  that  is  true,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  gen- 
erally done  that  way.  I  can  conceive  of  some  difficulty  in  leav- 
ing the  importunities  of  many  men  who  think  sincerely  that  they 
have  certain  qualities  for  certain  jobs,  and  who  are  falling  m 
line  at  the  employment  manager's  office  to  secure  these  jobs.  It 
is  one  thing  to  have  the  qualities  and  another  thing  to  have  the 
opportunity.  It  is  a  fact  that  there  is  a  wide  distance  between 
the  men  who  are  qualified  for  these  jobs,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  jobs,  on  the  other  hand.  The  process  of  specialization  leads 
to  a  hellish  monotony,  and  often  those  with  good  qualities  must 
assist  in  the  performance  of  jobs  that  are  not  up  to  their  capaci- 
ties, or  resort  to  the  other  option — ^that  of  leaving  the  institution. 

These  are  problems  that  are  not  yet  solved,  but  job  analysis 
may  point  the  way.  I  believe  I  said  that  job  analysis  was  an 
unending  process,  and  lends  itself  to  job  revision.  I  did  not 
emphasize ;  I  certainly  missed  the  opportunity  of  making  a  great 
point.  The  audience  will  agree  with  me,  without  reference  to 
the  stenographic  notes,  that  I  made  the  point  clear. 

Job  revision  is  one  of  the  things  that  spell  big  improvements 
in  job  analysis,  and  improvement  is  the  great  need  of  industry 
today. 

As  to  the  discovery  of  other  qualifications  in  people.  There 
is  no  royal  road  to  the  discovery.  Opinions  may  differ,  and  do 
differ  on  this  subject.  I  have  given  evidence,  in  my  experience, 
of  impressing  well  qualified  managers  differently.  It  is  the  per- 
sonal equation,  and  therefore  inexact.  Someone  suggested  that 
the  psychologist  should  be  drawn  in.  I  have  great  sympathy  with 
the  psychologist  and  his  work,  but  at  his  best  he  can  only  predict 
probable  performance  on  the  job.  After  all,  the  actual  perform- 
ance is  the  only  safe  criterion  of  the  value  of  the  individual. 

The  reduction  in  the  force  of  a  purchasing  department  was 
suggested  by  reason  of  job  analysis.  I  am  quite  sure  what  Mr. 
Cudlip  had  in  mind  did  not  spell  elimination — it  spelled  transfer 
to  other  jobs.  I  should  not  want  job  analysis  ever  to  lend  itself 
to  the  elimination  of  individuals  in  an  organization.  It  is  per- 
fectly correct  to  reduce  the  job  to  its  best  statement  of  content, 
and  to  match  it  up  accurately  with  the  workers,  to  take  up  all  the 
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slack,  and  do  it  from  the  progressive  side,  namely,  that  the  job 
analysis  will  place  the  people  where  they  can  do  their  work  best, 
it  will  reduce  the  job  to  the  point  where  it  can  be  performed  most 
efficiently,  and  it  will  release  energy  for  better  work  and  for  the 
larger  aspects  of  the  organization. 

As  far  as  Dr.  Galloway  is  concerned,  I  pay  him  my  compli- 
ments. He  always  assists  mc  when  I  am  in  trouble.  I  will  not 
attempt  at  this  late  hour  to  combat  everything  he  said.  I  agree 
with  him  thoroughly  and  am  glad  that  he  struck  this  thoughtful 
note.  I  thank  you  for  your  attention  to  the  proceedings  of  this 
session. 
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TRADE  APPRENTICESHIP 

Tuesday  Afternoon 
Afr.  /.  IV,  Diets,  Presiding 

President  Kincaid:  I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing,  as 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  session,  a  former  president  of  our 
Association,  who,  when  the  war  was  declared  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany,  was  called  from  the  presidency  of  our  As- 
sociation to  the  service  of  the  Government's  Personnel  Depart- 
ment. At  least  two  men  left  the  executive  board  of  The  National 
Association  of  Corporation  Schools  to  take  up  duties  for  the 
Government  4n  personnel  work.  In  fact,  I  think  there  were  sev- 
eral. Mr,  Dietz  will  tell  you  how  many  members  of  our  Asso- 
ciation entered  into  the  personnel  work  for  the  Government  dur- 
ing the  war.  I  know  there  were  many  others  who  filled  less 
important  positions  who  were  not  members  of  the  board  but 
connected  with  the  Association,  and  who  were  drawn  into  that 
work.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  Mr.  J.  W.  Dietz, 
who  will  act  as  your  chairman  this  afternoon,  and  I  think,  Mr. 
Dietz,  we  would  like  to  have  you  take  a  few  minutes  and  tell  us 
briefly  about  the  personnel  work  in  which  you  were  engaged  with 
the  Government.    Mr.  Dietz.     (Applause.) 

Chairman  Dietz:  Friends,  I  am  very  glad  to  be  with  you 
this  afternoon.  As  far  as  the  army  work  is  concerned,  I  think, 
as  the  fellow  said,  we  are  pretty  well  fed  up  on  the  war.  I  will 
not  go  into  details  of  that  work.  There  have  been  some  excellent 
reports  regarding  the  personnel  work,  getting  the  right  man  in 
the  right  job,  by  the  War  Department.  As  far  as  the  definite 
training  work  is  concerned,  those  are  subjects  well  covered  by 
reports  which  can  be  gotten  from  the  War  Department,  and  well 
worth  while  studying  very  carefully. 

We  have  before  us  here  an  important  part  of  industrial  work, 
and  we  should  not  take  any  time  from  it. 
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We  are  fortunate  in  having  with  us  this  afternoon  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Trade  Apprenticeship  Mr.  E.  E. 
Sheldon,  of  R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Company,  of  Chicago,  one 
of  the  pioneers  in  apprentice  work.  Having  been  in  Chicago, 
and  seen  some  of  the  intimate  phases  of  Mr.  Sheldon's  work,  I 
can  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  they  are  doing  a  real  job 
there,  and  it  is  a  real  job  we  want  to  hear  about  and  know  aboiit 
and  discuss  in  this  meeting. 

Mr.  Sheldon  apparently  has  the  ability  and  knows  how  to 
continue  to  hold  his  job,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  be  willing  to  pass 
that  knowledge  along  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Sheldon  :  I  will  take  a  few  minutes  in  presenting  the 
general  report,  and  then  we  have  with  us  the  chairman  of  the 
two  sub-divisions,  and  I  am  also  very  happy  to  state  that  we 
have  with  us  this  afternoon  Mr.  F.  W.  Thomas,  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Railroad,  who  for  a  number  of  years  was  in  charge  of  the  Rail- 
road Division  of  the  Trade  Apprenticeship  Work,  and  I  believe 
that  this  company  has  come  back  into  the  fold,  and  in  another 
year  we  will  have  another  report  on  the  Railroad  Section  of  the 
Committee  on  Trade  Apprenticeship. 

(In  presenting  the  report  at  various  places,  Mr.  Sheldon  made 
the  following  statement)  : 

After  we  had  been  running  the  school  at  The  Lakeside  Press 
for  some  three  or  four  years,  the  other  Chicago  concerns  felt  we 
had  rather  the  upper  hand  in  regard  to  the  labor  situation.  We 
had  not,  in  any  way,  shape  or  manner,  except  that  we  had  looked 
at  the  matter  from  the  broad  viewpoint,  and  gone  into  the  train- 
ing field.  After  a  year  or  two  of  study  and  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  president  of  the  concern  and  myself,  working  with  the 
educational  committee  of  the  local  Typothetae,  we  were  able  to 
influence  them  to  establish  a  school.  No  single  firm  felt  that 
they  could  start  a  school,  so  some  twenty  firms  joined  together 
and  formed  the  Chicago  Typothetae  School  of  Printing.  I  asked 
Mr.  Woodfield,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  school,  to  write  an 
account  of  the  work,  and  also  asked  Mr.  McQelland,  who  is  the 
present  director,  in  charge  of  the  academic  work,  to  give  an  ac- 
count. The  school  is  a  decided  success,  and  has  about  fifty  boys, 
and  operates  on  the  same  basis  as  we  do.  With  the  present  rates 
paid  boys,  two  or  three  times  what  we  pay  them  as  apprentices, 
there  is  no  trouble  in  holding  them,  for  they  keep  their  eyes  on 
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what  they  can  earn  as  men.  We  feel  that  any  group  of  manu- 
facturers, where  they  do  not  feel  that  a  single  one  can  establish 
a  school,  can  join  together  and  work  out  school  plans  very  satis- 
factorily. We  have  always  helped  to  maintain  the  Chicago  Ty- 
pothetae  School  of  Printing.  We  have  an  absolute  understand- 
ing, our  courses  are  practically  the  same,  and  they  will  accept 
our  graduates  and  we  will  accept  their  graduates  at  their  face 
value. 

The  objects  of  the  course  are  outlined  in  the  manual. 

There  is  one  point  I  might  refer  to,  and  that  is  the  case  of 
the  younger  boys  that  we  are  able  to  take  in,  boys  14  years  of 
age,  and  over,  but  we  do  not  take  them  unless  they  are  grammar 
school  graduates.  We  find  it  necessary  to  keep  in  close  touch 
with  these  boys  and  adjust  them  from  the  school  point  of  view 
to  the  factory  point  of  view. 

The  next  point  that  comes  up  is  the  term  of  apprenticeship. 
I  trust  these  points  will  be  discussed.  Shall  we  shorten  the  term 
of  apprenticeship?  Personally,  I  feel  not,  and  we  have  the  com- 
mittee on  record  in  regard  to  the  matter.  I  will  say  a  word  or 
two  in  regard  to  the  shortening  of  the  term  of  apprentices.  We 
are  teaching  printers,  and  that  is  a  broad  term.  We  can  teach 
some  particular  department  of  printing  in  less  than  the  five-year 
apprentice  term,  but  we  cannot  prepare  a  real  all-around  journey- 
man printer  such  as  the  trade  demands  and  must  have  if  it  is  to 
function  as  it  does  and  should  continue  to  function.  We  must 
have  the  full  term  for  the  preparation  of  such  workmen. 

I  have  heard  apprentices,  who  have  served  the  full  term  and 
are  now  in  executive  positions,  insist  rather  strongly  that  all 
those  apprentices  under  their  supervision  take  the  full  time,  and 
they  feel  in  no  case  should  the  term  of  the  apprenticeship  be 
shortened;  that  is  good  evidence  that  they  feel  that  their  time 
has  not  been  wasted.  Apprenticeship  means  thorough  training, 
and  that  takes  time.     The  period  should  not  be  shortened. 

I  went  to  some  trouble  to  determine  the  present  status  of 
apprenticeship  in  the  United  States.  A  letter  was  sent  to  the 
educational  department  of  each  state  in  the  Union,  and  practi- 
cally all  departments  answered  the  questions.  I  found  one  state 
has  a  fully  organized  apprenticeship  system — fully  organized, 
that  covers  everything.  That  is  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  I  feel 
that  the  continuation  school  laws  that  are  being  enacted  in  the 
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different  states  will  have  a  tendency  to  produce  apprenticeship 
courses.  I  am  sure  that  is  what  has  been  done  in  Wisconsin. 
I  know  at  one  time  we  had  more  apprentices  at  the  Lakeside 
Press  than  there  were  in  the  entire  State  of  Wisconsin.  That 
is  not  true  today.  Today  they  have  a  large  number  of  appren- 
tinces,  and  they  have  an  apprenticeship  supervisor  for  the  state, 
with  several  assistants,  and  that  is  due  to  the  continuation  school 
laws,  which  were  worked  out  to  develop  into  apprenticeship  laws. 

It  is  a  subject  that  will  bear  a  good  deal  of  study.  I  have 
had  considerable  material  from  the  Wisconsin  report  printed, 
feeling  some  people  might  be  interested  in  the  work. 

Another  subject  that  I  feel  is  of  very  great  interest  and  value 
is  the  question  of  industrial  economics — a  sound  system  for  teach- 
ing industrial  economics  is  of  vital  importance  to  all,  and  would, 
if  properly  carried  out,  probably  do  more  to  create  satisfactory 
industrial  relations  than  any  other  single  subject.  Even  at  the 
present  price  of  paper,  I  asked  our  managing  director,  Mr.  Hen- 
derschott,  to  print  in  this  report  three  papers,  to  give  us  something 
to  discuss  along  the  lines  of  material  in  elementary  economics. 
The  first  is  entitled,  "The  Vills^e  at  the  Foot  of  the  Mountain." 
That  shows  how  capital  was  created.  The  next  one  is  entitled, 
"What  is  Capital?"  The  third  is  entitled,  "The  Capitalist?" 
They  are  written  in  a  form,  I  believe,  the  grammar  school  gradu- 
ate can  comprehend.  There  is  an  immense  amount  of  material 
on  this  subject  that  is  being  accumulated.  The  community  leaf- 
lets were  prepared  by  the  Government  during  the  war,  and  have 
a  large  amount  of  material  in  them.  I  said  to  one  of  the  men 
who  prepared  some  of  the  material  that  I  was  sorry  that  they 
had  left  off  the  work  where  they  did ;  that  they  were  just  getting 
to  a  point  where  it  was  beginning  to  have  a  very  decided  effect, 
and  I  feel  these  men  are  competent  and  willing  to  help  us  pre- 
pare similar  material. 

To  know  is  to  understand.  Definite  information  ixjust  be 
given.  Our  apprentices  are  going  to  get  information  from  some 
source.  We  better  give  them  definite  information,  and  informa- 
tion that  will  be  of  value  to  them,  rather  than  have  them  gather 
their  information  from  various  sources,  anything  and  everything 
they  may  find  published,  and  they  will  gain  in  that  way  a  great 
many  false  notions.  Some  economic  theory  is  necessary  for  these 
boys  that  we  are  training.    We  had  better  prepare  material  that 
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we  agree  is  sound  than  allow  them  to  select  everything  and  any- 
thing that  is  published. 

Another  thing  that  we  feel  the  boys  must  know  is  the  cost 
of  manufacturing.  Right  from  the  beginning  with  the  younger 
lads  we  attempt  to  give  them  a  definite  idea  of  the  cost  of  print- 
ing; many  of  the  boys  go  into  the  estimating  department,  where 
they  have  to  know  the  costs,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  know  costs,  and  even  the  profits  added. 

We  are  paying  printers  today  about  $1  an  hour.  I  am  cer- 
tain we  cannot  sell  the  composition  for  $1.  Suppose  we  sell  it 
for  $2.50;  what  does  the  $1.50  represent?  I  believe  we  can  make 
that  clear  to  our  students.  The  only  thing  we  have  to  sell  is 
composition — the  time  spent  on  typesetting  in  the  composition — 
all  material,  overhead  expense  and  everything  of  that  kind  is  a 
charge  that  must  be  paid.  I  think  our  boys  understand  clearly 
that  all  the  time  they  spend  in  the  school  room  is  charged  to 
Account  A-86.  They  know  as  soon  as  they  go  into  a  department 
that  the  school  is  given  credit  for  a  certain  portion  of  that  ex- 
pense; they  know  it  is  a  departmental  charge,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  be  frank  with  the  students  and  give 
them  such  information. 

In  1908  I  tried  to  get  some  material  on  economics,  and  the 
other  day  I  ran  across  this  pamphlet,  entitled  "Economics  in  the 
Public  Schools,"  by  O.  L.  Manchester,  which  was  published  in 
October,  1908,  in  The  Normal  School  Quarterly,  published  at 
Normal,  Illinois. 

The  last  paragraph  in  the  article  is  as  follows : 

"But  we  would  close  this  discussion  with  the  main  thought 
that  has  permeated  it.  It  is  for  the  salvation  of  the  state  itself 
that  we  want  economics  in  the  public  schools.  Somewhere  we 
have  read  about  a  man  who  went  to  a  great  machine  shop  to 
buy  a  machine  to  pump  water  for  his  cattle.  He  was  very  par- 
ticular, would  have  only  the  best,  and  seemed  ready  to  pay  for 
all  that  he  got.  Finally,  after  he  had  picked  out  the  best  thing 
in  the  shop  and  started  to  leave,  the  proprietor  asked  him :  'Now, 
sir,  with  what  power  do  you  propose  to  run  this  machine,  and 
whom  have  you  engaged  to  tend  it?'  The  fellow  stopped, 
scratched  his  head,  and  replied:  'Why,  I  never  thought  of  that. 
You  ought  to  be  able  to  fix  that  for  me.  You  see,  I  want  a 
machine  that  is  powerful  enough  not  only  to  pump  the  water 
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for  my  cattle,  but  to  furnish  too  the  force  needed  to  run  the 
machine  itself.'  Now  we  smile  at  the  stupidity  of  that  man. 
But  change  the  names  a  little,  and  how  nearly  the  story  becomes 
true  of  us  I  We  have  inherited  from  our  ancestors  the  greatest 
governmental  contrivance  ever  set  up  anywhere  on  earth — 2l  ma- 
chine erected  at  the  cost  of  rivers  of  sweat  and  lakes  of  blood. 
And  yet  we  so-called  better  citizens  of  the  republic  seem  to  think 
that  that  machine  ought  to  be  strong  enough  and  perfect  enough 
to  run  itself  and  to  need  no  care.  We  do  not  want  to  meddle 
in  politics,  attend  primaries,  read  the  political  history  of  our 
country,  or  study  the  great  economic  questions  of  the  day.  It 
is  the  task  of  the  public  school  to  make  the  citizens  of  the  next 
generation  feel  more  keenly  than  we  have  felt  the  duties  and  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship.  But  the  teaching  of  patriotism  by 
hanging  out  flags  or  of  civic  duties  by  dogmatic  methods  is 
acknowledged  to  be  hopeless.  How  get  rid  of  this  apathy  of  the 
good  citizen  if  not  through  just  such  instruction  as  this  paper 
advocates?  Indifference  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  in  a  democ- 
racy is  like  cancer  in  the  human  blood,  bringing  ever-recurring 
disease  until  it  is  dug  out,  root  and  all.  Interest  will  come  with 
knowledge  and  with  better  appreciation  of  what  constitutes  true 
social  service." 

Some  little  time  ago  I  went  to  ten  men  in  our  employ  and 
asked  this  question:  What  ward  do  you  live  in?  Who  is  your 
alderman?  In  what  precinct  did  you  vote?  And  other  ques- 
tions. Some  were  university  men  and  some  high  school  men.  I 
think  there  were  two  men  answered  all  questions  accurately. 

I  then  asked  the  same  questions  of  a  number  of  boys,  and 
one  eighteen-year-old  boy  answered  all  the  questions,  and  I  dis- 
covered afterwards  that  his  father  was  quite  a  politician. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  CHAIRMAN 


Committee  on  Trade  Apprenticeship 

The  trade  apprenticeship  committee  is  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions. Each  section  has  prepared  a  definite  report  covering  the 
work  assigned  and  has  made  recommendations  for  further  study. 

The  general  chairman,  following  the  outline  of  assigned 
duties,  offers  the  preliminary  report. 

The  object  of  the  entire  report  is  to  lead  to  more  fully  de- 
veloped training  courses  in  concerns  now  having  such  courses 
and  to  lead  many  other  concerns  to  install  some  system  of  training. 

Objects  of  Courses 

A.  To  train  competent  men  for  the  shops. 

B.  To  train  men  available  for  executive  positions. 

1.  Foremen. 

2.  Superintendents. 

C.  To  stabilize  employment  by  careful  training. 

1.  To  become  skilled  workmen. 

2.  To  understand  economics  of  industry. 

3.  To  create  interest  in  and  loyalty  to  the  concern. 

How  to  Obtain  Objectives 

A.  By  careful  selection  of  apprentices. 

B.  By  proper  placement. 

C.  By  proper  training. 

D.  By  personal  touch  during  change  from  school  to  factory 

life. 

E.  To  establish  right  attitude  toward  work. 

F.  To  establish  right  attitude  toward  the  industrial  world. 

The  Term  of  Apprenticeship 

In  answer  to  the  question  "Shall  the  term  of  apprenticeship 
in  the  printing  trades    (now   five   years)    be   shortened?"  the 
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answer  given  by  a  master  printer  covers  the  ground  completely 
for  any  trade: 

"It  can  be,  if  the  trade  is  merely  setting  a  stickful  of  type, 
operating  a  composing  machine,  or  running  a  printing  press. 
But,  if  learning  the  trade  means,  as  it  should  mean,  learning 
all  about  printing,  a  lifetime  is  far  too  short. 

"He  is  not  a  real  printer  who  is  satisfied  when  he  has  learned 
ten  percent  and  is  willing  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  other 
ninety  percent. 

"A  real  printer  knows  all  about  his  branch  of  the  industry 
and  something  about  all  other  branches.  He  has  a  private 
library  of  books,  electrotyping,  colors,  printing  inks,  paper,  and 
even  estimating  and  cost  finding. 

"He  tries  to  learn  something  new  every  day.  He  welcomes 
difficult  problems  and  takes  pleasure  in  solving  them,  as  by  this 
method  he  gains  new  information. 

"He  watches  the  printing  trade  publications  for  new  ideas, 
and  keeps  in  touch  with  new  machinery,  type  faces,  and  processes. 
He  notes  the  progress  being  made  in  the  standardization  of 
paper  weights  and  sizes,  in  the  standardization  of  printed  forms. 

"He  studies  the  advertisements  in  the  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals and  makes  himself  familiar  with  typography  that  is 
planned  to  sell  goods.  He  obtains  as  many  samples  as  he  can 
of  advertising  folders,  circulars,  booklets  and  catalogs,  and 
studies  them  from  all  angles. 

"In  short,  the  real  printer  has  an  active  brain,  a  love  of  his 
work,  and  a  dread  of  the  day  when  he  has  finished  'learning  his 
trade'." 

Apprenticeship  means  thorough  training  and  that  takes  time. 
The  period  should  not  be  shortened.  The  training  should  be 
broadened.  The  apprentices  completing  their  terms  must  be 
guaranteed  full  journeyman  wages  in  the  trade,  then  the  full 
term  will  be  cheerfully  served. 

An  apprentice  agreement  guarantees  to  the  boy  steady  em- 
ployment at  a  regular  increase  in  wages  and  an  opportunity  to 
learn  the  trade  as  a  whole  under  supervision ;  also  a  more  rapid 
advancement  in  trade  training.  A  man  with  a  good  trade  is  in- 
dependent, and  need  never  be  out  of  employment. 

The  agreement  guarantees  to  the  concern  the  continuous 
services  of  the  apprentice  for  a  given  time;  hence  more  care  is 
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taken  in  the  selection  of  boys  and  in  their  training,  and  the 
result  is  a  better  grade  of  workman. 

Apprenticeship  Laws 

The  following  questions  were  sent  to  the  departments  of 
education  of  each  state  and  replies  were  received  from  a  ma- 
jority of  the  states. 

The  trade  apprenticeship  section  of  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  Corporation  Schools  wishes  to  determine  the  present 
status  of  apprenticeship  in  the  United  States.  As  the  problem  is 
educational,  will  you  kindly,  if  possible,  furnish  the  information 
desired,  concerning  conditions  in  your  state? 

Laws  governing  apprenticeship.     (Copy,  if  possible.) 

How  administered? 

To  what  extent  are  apprentices  employed? 

In  what  trades  ? 

Average  length  of  apprenticeship  term? 

Is  the  old  apprentice  system  dead? 

Is  the  new  system  of  earning  and  learning  in  operation? 

If  not,  how  are  the  trades  recruited  with  thoroughly  trained 
men? 

Are  any  apprentice  laws  pending  or  under  consideration? 

Any  additional  information  you  may  be  able  to  furnish  con- 
cerning apprenticeship  or  vocational  education  as  carried  on  in 
your  state  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

The  answers  were  carefully  tabulated  and  the  results  show 
that  Wisconsin  is  the  only  state  having  a  completely  organized 
modern  apprentice  system  covered  by  recent  laws  administered 
by  a  state  board,  under  a  state  supervisor  of  apprentices. 

(The  principal  features  of  the  law  are  printed  as  an  appendix.) 

A  number  of  the  states  have  recently  enacted  laws  requiring 
employed  young  people  to  attend  school  until  eighteen  years  of 
age  for  a  few  hours  each  week.  While  these  laws  are  excellent, 
they  do  not  cover  the  complete  learning  of  a  trade  as  is  under- 
stood by  apprenticeship  and  as  is  required  under  the  Wisconsin 
plan. 

New  York  has  recently  developed  a  plan  where  apprenticeship 
groups  under  the  continuation  school  laws  shall  have  a  standard- 
ized form  of  agreement  and  course  of  training. 

The  recently  enacted  continuation  school  laws  of  Utah  more 
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nearly  approach  general  training  courses  than  the  laws  of  most 
states.  The  laws  of  Utah  are  administered  during  the  entire 
and  cover  quite  completely  the  various  activities  of  the  young 
people  up  to  eighteen  years  of  age. 

The  most  satisfactory  apprentice  training  systems  are  those 
carried  on  by  the  corporations.  Corporation  apprentice  schools 
have  proven  their  value  to  both  the  concerns  and  the  young  men 
trained  to  an  extent  and  for  a  long  enough  period  of  time  to 
warrant  a  wide  extension  of  this  method  of  training  young  men 
for  industry. 

An  Opinion  of  Apprenticeship  by  C.  L.  Wood  field 

The  printing  industry  ranks  among  the  half-dozen  largest  in 
the  land.  From  my  position  as  secretary  of  the  Franklin  Typoth- 
etae  of  Chicago,  one  of  the  largest  printers'  associations  in  this 
country,  I  had  an  unusual  advantage  point  from  which  to  observe 
and  study  the  multiplex  activities  of  this  great  industry.  Many 
varieties  of  skill  are  required  among  its  workers  and  practically 
every  branch  of  the  industry  is  skilled  work.  On  account  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  industry  and  the  high  degree  of  skill  required 
of  its  workers,  there  is  always  a  scarcity  of  efficient  help. 

In  the  industry,  as  a  whole,  the  only  semblance  of  a  method 
of  training  skilled  help  has  been  that  known  to  every  industry 
as  the  "apprenticeship  system,"  The  principle  underlying  this 
system  is  the  simple  one  of  "Learn  to  do  by  doing."  The  in- 
dustry has  exercised  no  supervision  in  selecting  those  who  are 
to  do  the  learning,  neither  has  it  organized  what  they  are  to 
learn.  Two  results  inevitably  follow:  First,  many  apprentices 
begin  who  have  not  the  qualifications  to  make  good  journeymen ; 
second,  years  and  years  of  time  are  spent  in  learning  what  could 
be  much  better  learned  in  one-third  or  one-half  the  time. 

But  these  handicaps  to  progress  are  not  alone  characteristic 
of  the  printing  industry.  They  are  found  in  every  industry. 
The  correction  and  removal  of  them  can  be  done  only  by  men 
and  women  who  have  been  trained  to  select  embryo  workers  for 
their  latent  possibilities  and  who  have  the  ability  to  organize  the 
work  so  as  to  develop  in  regular  order  the  latent  powers  of  the 
future  journeyman.  Such  men  and  women  are  scarce.  And  as 
I  see  the  problem,  the  thing  for  any  industry  to  do  is  to  select 
some  keen-minded,  forward-looking  educators  and  put  them  at 
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the  problem  of  (1)  choosing  apprentices  on  the  basis  of  what 
will  be  required  of  them  as  journeymen,  and  (2)  organizing 
from  an  educational  standpoint  the  knowledge  that  journeymen 
must  have.  After  these  two  things  have  been  done  a  journeyman 
peculiarly  qualified  for  the  work  should  take  charge  of  the  appren- 
tices and  give  them  the  practical  training. 

Such  a  plan  is  practicable  for  both  large  and  small  firms.  A 
large  firm  can  operate  the  plan  wholly  within  its  own  plant. 
Small  firms  can  operate  the  plan  on  a  cooperative  basis. 

An  Explanation  by  Mr.  McClelland,  Chicago  Typothetcc  School 
of  Printing 

m 

The  problem  of  training  the  apprentices  in  the  shops  and 
plants  having  from  one  to  five  apprentices  is  one  of  great  diffi- 
culty from  the  viewpoint  of  the  individual  employer.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  corporation  school  for  such  plant  is  impossible. 
Neither  are  there  any  institutions  in  existence  which  meet  this 
particular  need.    What  can  be  done? 

One  solution  is  the  organization  and  maintenance  of  a  school 
by  a  group  of  shops  and  plants  in  related  industries.  To  the 
employer,  at  first  thought  the  plan  may  seem  impractical  and  to 
involve  serious  difficulties,  but  such  a  plan  is  feasible  and  prac- 
tical and  has  proven  successful  after  thorough  trial. 

An  example  of  the  execution  of  such  a  plan  exists  in  Chicago 
where  a  number  of  printing  firms  have  been  conducting  such  a 
school  successfully  since  1914.  At  that  time  a  School  Committee 
from  the  Chicago  Typothetae  was  appointed  to  handle  their  edu- 
cational problems.  This  committee  organized  the  Chicago  Ty- 
pothetae School  of  Printing,  which  has  been  in  continuous  opera*- 
tion  since  that  time.  In  spite  of  the  very  adverse  condition 
brought  about  by  the  war,  it  has  succeeded  in  securing  and 
training  boys  who  were  anxious  to  learn  a  trade,  and  at  present 
has  an  enrollment  of  nearly  fifty  boys  from  twenty  different 
firms. 

The  boys  are  selected  by  the  director  of  the  school  and  em- 
ployed in  various  shops.  They  are  given  a  two-year  course, 
spending  one-half  day  in  the  school  and  one-half  at  work  in  the 
shop,  being  paid  from  the  beginning  and  given  steady  increase 
in  wages  as  they  gain  in  skill.    At  the  end  of  the  two  years  they 
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are  given  full  time  work  in  the  shop,  continuing  their  appren- 
ticeship under  direction  of  skilled  workmen. 

The  plan  has  many  advantages  to  both  employer  and  employe. 
It  enables  the  boy  fresh  from  school  to  make  a  right  start  in 
learning  his  desired  trade  and  yet  gives  him  the  necessary  super- 
vision and  direction  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed  in  school. 
It  bridges  over  the  critical  gap  in  the  boy's  life  between  his  leav- 
ing school  and  entering  his  life's  work.  The  plan  deserves  the 
consideration  of  employers  regardless  of  extra  cost  involved. 
The  employer  should  consider  it  as  an  investment  in  the  human 
element  of  the  industry  and  expect  his  returns  in  better  men  in 
his  plant  with  the  inevitable  result  of  better  products,  greater 
harmony  and  larger  financial  returns  in  the  future." 

Industrial  Economics 

A  sound  system  for  teaching  industrial  economics  is  of  vital 
importance  to  all  and  would,  if  properly  carried  out,  probably 
do  more  to  create  satisfactory  industrial  relations  than  any  other 
single  subject. 

The  chairman  has  accumulated  a  mass  of  material  on  ele- 
mentary economics  and  has  the  cooperation  of  several  men  in 
planning  and  arranging  a  tentative  course  to  be  presented  for 
trial  and  approval  by  different  groups. 

The  course  will  probably  include  the  topics  outlined,  carefully 
developed,  and  each  applied  to  particular  cases. 

The  object  being  to  make  the  entire  course  come  within  the 
comprehension  of  those  giving  little  thought  to  the  problems  of 
elementary  industrial  economics. 

Outline 

1.  Stages  in  the  development  of  civilization : 

a.  Primitive 

b.  Pastoral 

c.  Agricultural 

d.  Industrial 

2.  Origin  of  capital  (story  form) 

3.  The  capitalist,  how  developed 

4.  The  worker 

5.  Ownership,  barter,  or  exchange 
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6.  A  medium  of  exchange  (money) 

7.  Government  (autocracy,  democracy) 

8.  Rent,  interest,  taxes 

9.  Wages  (in  primitive  society) 

10.  Increased  production 

11.  Value  (supply  and  demand) 

12.  Inventions  (factory  life) 

13.  Management   (modern  industry) 

14.  Modem  capital  (the  capitalist) 

15.  Wages 

a.  Various  theories 

b.  Methods  of  payment 

c.  Real,  nominal 

16.  The  corporation  (stocks,  bonds)  - 

17.  The  owners  (stockholders) 

18.  Employer  and  employe 

19.  Stockholders  (managers,  employes) 

20.  Cost  of  production  (material,  wages,  rent,  interest,  insur- 
ance, taxes,  heat,  light,  depreciation,  management) 

21.  Profits  (how  figured,  how  distributed) 

22.  How  costs  are  figured 

23.  Cost  of  production  (actual  cost,  overhead,  surplus) 

24.  Methods  of  management 

25.  Distribution  (methods  of) 

26.  Banking. 

E.  E.  Sheldon, 
Supervisor  of  Apprentices,  The  Lakeside  Press, 
R.  R.  Donnelley  £^  Sons  Co.,  Chicago. 
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APPENDIX   I 
Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin 

APPRENTICESHIP  IN   WISCONSIN 

FOREWORD 

The  problem  of  apprenticeship  is  one  which  no  longer  is  a 
matter  for  individual  concern  only.  Its  import  is  so  vital  that 
every  trade,  every  industry,  and  ultimately  every  citizen  is  af- 
fected by  it.  Apprenticeship  means  better  training  for  skill  in 
industry;  it  means  more  efficient  production  and  a  lessening  of 
the  relative  cost  of  living. 

Since  apprenticeship  is  a  matter  of  concern  not  alone  to  in- 
dividual employers  and  individual  industries,  it  is  not  a  sound 
policy  to  fritter  away  the  energies  of  state  agents  in  attacking 
the  apprenticeship  problem  through  individualistic  methods.  In 
this  day  of  organization  and  concerted  effort  it  is  imperative 
that  an  apprenticeship  scheme  must  be  effected  by  cooperation 
and  through  the  work  and  medium  of  organizations  which  are 
to  be  found  everywhere  in  industry.  It  is  better  that  a  few 
trades  be  under  an  apprenticeship  agreement  where  the  ap- 
prenticeships are  fairly  well  standardized,  than  it  is  to  have  an 
hundred  different  establishments  and  an  hundred  different 
schemes  of  apprenticeship  in  the  same  industry.  In  a  state 
system  of  apprenticeship,  it  is  necessary  to  work  through  large 
groups,  particularly  through  trade  organizations.  This  report 
is  designed  to  give  some  idea  of  the  work  that  has  been  done 
in  Wisconsin  along  this  line,  and  to  indicate  what  trade  agree- 
ments on  apprenticeship  really  mean.  We  also  include  in  this 
report  some  general  rules  which  govern  apprenticeship,  and 
have  added  a  questionaire  which  should  be  of  help  to  men 
engaged  in  vocational  work  and  others  in  various  establishments 
who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  apprenticeship  scheme. 
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Apprenticeship  Standardized 

IV hy  Should  Apprefiticeship  Be  Stcuidardised? 

In  order  to  present  this  matter  in  the  true  light  it  is  well  to 
state  that  standardized  apprenticeship  does  not  mean  that  exactly 
the  same  conditions  are  involved  in  each  apprenticeship  in  a  given 
trade.  The  standardization  consists  in  getting  approximately  the 
same  fundamental  conditions ;  for  example,  if  it  takes  four  years' 
experience  to  make  a  competent  machinist,  it  would  be  futile  to 
accept  an  apprenticeship  in  some  concerns  for,  say,  a  period  of 
two  years.  It  takes  either  four  years  to  make  an  apprentice  a 
mechanic,  or  it  does  not  take  that  long.  If  the  general  experi- 
ence proves  that  four  years  is  the  amount  required,  then  that 
amount  of  time  must  constitute  the  standard  regulation  for  that 
particular  element  of  the  trade  apprenticeship.  Furthermore,  it 
is  impossible  to  provide  a  boy  precisely  the  same  experience  in 
one  shop  as  may  be  provided  for  him  in  another.  There  may  be 
some  variation  in  the  make  of  machines  and  the  uses  to  which 
they  are  put;  however,  this  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of 
giving  a  boy  in  any  standard  shop  the  fundamental  practices  of 
his  trade,  so  that  with  sufficient  skill  he  may  adapt  his  ability 
to  other  machines  and  processes  which  he  may  encounter  from 
time  to  time  after  his  apprenticeship  has  been  completed. 

What  a  standardized  apprenticeship  means  then  is  not  liter- 
ally the  same  thing  for  every  boy  in  every  shop,  but  the  funda- 
mental conditions  alike,  and  a  guarantee  to  him  that  the  experience 
essential  in  obtaining  the  ground  work  of  the  trade  shall  be 
given  to  him.  Where  shops  attempt  to  use  an  apprentice  where 
they  are  obviously  unable  to  furnish  him  these  fundamentals  of 
the  trade,  the  state  must  refuse  to  approve  such  an  apprentice- 
ship. In  any  well  recognized  trade  it  is  necessary  to  establish 
a  regular  period  through  which  the  apprenticeship  shall  extend, 
to  adopt  a  statement  covering  the  activities  or  processes  and 
experience  which  the  boy  shall  go  through  in  learning  his  trade, 
and  to  agree  on  whatever  may  be  considered  customary  for  the 
trade.  Needless  to  say,  these  schedules  must  be  equitable  and 
must  be  determined  upon  by  getting  all  the  fair-minded  counsel 
available  to  assist  the  state. 

Below  are  given  some  of  the  trades  which  have  been  concerned 
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with  apprenticeship  agreements  and  for  which  certain  standards 
have  been  satisfactorily  effected. 

Apprenticeship  Law  Amended 

The  legislature  of  1919  amended  the  apprenticeship  law,  sec- 
tion 2377  of  the  Statutes,  by  Chapter  221,  Laws  of  Wisconsin, 
1919.  This  amendment  requires  that  all  apprentices  attend  school 
during  the  first  two  years  of  their  apprenticeship  to  receive  theo- 
retical trade  instruction. 

The  statute,  prior  to  the  amendment,  required  apprentices  to 
attend  school  five  hours  per  week,  or  its  equivalent,  up  to  the 
age  of  eighteen  years.  This  allowed  an  unfair  discrimination 
against  the  boy  over  eighteen  where  the  employers  did  not  elect 
to  send  the  boys  to  the  apprenticeship  school.  In  order  to  obviate 
this  unfair  situation,  and  to  guarantee  that  all  apprentices  shall 
receive  a  minimum  amount  of  theoretical  instruction  in  their 
crafts,  the  amendment  referred  to  was  adopted,  having  been 
unanimously  supported  by  everybody  interested  in  the  appren- 
ticeship problem. 

The  section  as  amended  reads  as  follows: 

"5.  (4)  An  agreement  stating  the  number  of  hours  to  be 
spent  in  work,  and  the  number  of  hours  to  be  spent  in  instruc- 
tion. During  the  first  two  years  of  his  apprenticeship,  his  period 
of  instruction  shall  be  not  less  than  five  per  week  or  the  equivalent 
and  his  total  number  of  hours  of  instruction  and  service  shall 
not  exceed  fifty-five  per  week;  provided,  that  nothing  in  this 
paragraph  shall  be  construed  to  forbid  overtime  work  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  7  of  section  2377  of  the  Statutes." 

(Copy  of  the  law  will  be  furnished  any  one  making  such  request  to  the 
Industrial  Commission  at  Madison,  Wisconsin.) 

Questionaire 

1.  IV hat  is  Apprenticeship? 

The  word  "apprenticeship"  is  derived  from  the  French  word 
"apprendre,"  which  means  "to  learn."  It  represents  a  period  of 
employment  which  constitutes  training;  the  apprentice  receiving 
his  remuneration  for  service  partly  in  the  form  of  money  and 
partly  through  instruction  in  the  particular  trade,  craft,  or 
business. 
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2.  IVhy  is  Apprenticeship  Necessary? 

Because  industry  requires  skilled  labor  it  is  necessary  to  train 
men  in  skilled  occupation.  Apprenticeship  is  necessary  because 
competency  in  any  trade,  craft,  or  business  is  accomplished  only 
by  experience  in  that  particular  business.  Schools  cannot  afford 
commercial  experience,  consequently  men  must  be  trained  in  the 
industries.  Apprenticeship  is  the  oldest,  as  well  as  the  newest 
and  most  satisfactory,  method  of  training  men  to  become  compe- 
tent in  any  occupation.  It  is  particularly  necessary  at  this  time 
because  the  employers  of  America  have  neglected  this  training, 
and  again  because  the  skilled  immigration,  upon  which  industry 
in  this  country  has  been  dependent,  is  now  nonexistent. 

3.  What  Is  the  Apprenticeship  Law? 

The  apprenticeship  law  is  a  statute  passed  by  the  legislature 
with  a  view  to  encouraging  and  supervising  apprenticeship  train- 
ing in  the  industries  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  an  embodiment  of  the 
common  law  which  has  existed  for  centuries  on  apprenticeship, 
but  with  the  added  feature  providing  for  adequate  administration 
of  apprenticeship  contracts.  It  is  known  as  section  2377  of  the 
Statutes,  as  amended  by  Chapter  221,  Laws  of  1919. 

4.  How  Are  Apprenticeship  Agreements  Executed? 

The  apprenticeship  contract  must  be  executed  on  standard 
forms  issued  by  the  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin  and 
executed  in  triplicate.  Each  agreement  is  signed  by  the  em- 
ployer, the  apprentice,  and  the  parent  or  the  guardian  of  the 
apprentice.     (See  rules  governing  apprenticeship.) 

5.  How  Are  Agreements  Recorded? 

A  copy  of  each  apprenticeship  agreement  properly  executed 
is  kept  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Industrial  Commission  at  Madi- 
son. The  employer  and  the  apprentice  both  have  their  own  copy 
of  the  agreement  for  their  personal  records.  The  director  of 
vocational  schools  in  the  city  where  the  apprentice  is  employed 
is  supplied  with  a  card  record  of  the  content  of  each  apprentice- 
ship agreement  for  the  apprentices  in  his  city.  Acknowledg- 
ments of  apprenticeship  contracts  are  made  to  the  employers, 
which  constitute  the  official  approval  by  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion of  the  apprenticeship  contract. 
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6.  Who  Can  Be  Apprenticed f 

Any  minor  sixteen  years  of  age  or  over  can  be  apprenticed 
for  a  period  not  less  than  one  year. 

7.  Who  Is  a  Minor? 

A  minor  is  any  person  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

8.  Wh€U  Is  the  Length  of  the  Apprenticeship  Term? 

The  length  of  the  apprenticeship  term  must  vary  according  to 
the  custom  and  experience  of  the  particular  trades.  It  is  arrived 
at  by  a  concensus  of  opinion  of  leading  men  in  each  particular 
industry. 

9.  What  Is  an  Apprenticeship  Schedule? 

The  apprentice  schedule  is  that  part  of  the  apprenticeship 
agreement  wherein  is  stated  the  divisions  or  processes  of  the 
trade  to  be  learned,  giving  the  approximate  amount  of  time  or 
experience  to  be  undertaken  by  the  apprentice  in  each  division 
or  process.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  statement  which  guarantees 
to  the  apprentice  in  writing  the  content  of  the  trade  which  he  is 
presumed  to  learn. 

10.  What  Constitutes  a  Trade? 

A  trade  from  the  point  of  view  of  apprenticeship  is  a  skilled 
occupation  requiring  a  broad  knowledge  and  experience,  and 
usually  a  relatively  long  period  of  training.  It  can  be  contrasted 
with  a  special  occupation  which  requires  efficiency  in  one  par- 
ticular process  only.  In  other  words,  a  trade  implies  a  mastery 
of  a  number  of  related  processes  and  which  may  constitute  a 
separate  division  of  an  industry.  Examples  of  a  trade  may  be 
cited  as — machinist,  plumber,  custom  tailor,  watchmaker,  etc. 

11.  How  Is  It  Determined  What  Constitutes  a  Trade? 

This  is  accomplished  by  conferences  with  leading  representa- 
tives in  the  different  trades  who  are  advised  to  counsel  together, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  on  what  is 
customary  and  good  practice  in  the  particular  occupations,  and 
who  by  experience  can  relate  the  processes  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  industry,  so  that  a  sound  judgment  can  be  ascer- 
tained on  this  question. 
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12.  How  Are  Trade  Committees  Formed? 

A  trade  committee  is  formed  upon  the  solicitation  of  the 
Industrial  Commission  to  employers  to  appoint  a  limited  number 
of  men  to  represent  them,  and  journeymen  to  do  likewise,  to  meet 
together  and  discuss  trade  apprenticeship  conditions.  Each  ele- 
ment in  the  committee  must  be  agreeable  to  the  other. 

13.  What  Does  Supervision  of  Apprenticeship  Mean? 

Supervision  of  apprenticeship  means  state  guarantee  of  the 
equity  of  the  apprenticeship  agreement.  It  provides  a  means 
of  arbitrating  disputes,  and  for  a  proper  enforcement  of  the 
agreement. 

14.  How  Are  Apprentices  Supervised  in  Employment? 

Wherever  possible  the  supervisor  of  apprenticeship  or  the 
apprenticeship  deputies  attempt  to  see  the  apprentices  in  their 
places  of  employment,  to  counsel  with  the  representatives  of  the 
employers  as  well  as  with  the  boys,  and  to  cooperate  wherever 
possible  with  the  local  supervisors  in  the  establishments  of  the 
employers,  and  to  take  care  of  any  complaints  or  adjustments 
that  are  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  apprentices  and  of  the 
employer.  In  many  cases  the  vocational  school  directors  or 
teachers  accomplish  some  of  this  supervisory  work  for  the  com- 
mission, with  the  advice  of  the  apprenticeship  department.  In 
many  cases  cooperation  is  obtained  through  trade  union  officials 
who  have  the  interest  of  their  apprentices  at  heart.  Any  method 
whatsoever  which  is  helpful  in  bringing  about  the  proper  rela- 
tion between  employers  and  apprentices  is  welcomed. 

15.  How  Do  Apprentices  Get  Their  Technical  Information? 

The  state  has  provided  vocational  schools  which  are  intended 
to  take  care  of  this  phase  of  apprenticeship  and  it  is  incumbent 
upon  these  schools  to  provide  such  instruction  as  may  be  deter- 
mined to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  employers  of  apprentices 
and  the  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin. 

16.  When  Must  Apprentices  Attend  School? 

It  is  necessary  for  apprentices  to  attend  school  five  hours 
per  week,  or  its  equivalent,  the  equivalent  meaning  anything 
more  than  five  hours  of  school  which  may  be  provided  during 
slack  seasons. 
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17.  How  Long  Must  Apprentices  Attend  Technical  School? 

It  is  established  by  law  that  apprentices  must  attend  school 
during  the  first  two  years  of  their  apprenticeship. 

18.  What    Technical    Infonnation    Mtist    the    Apprentices    Be 

Taught  f 

This  must  be  determined  according  to  the  conditions  of  the 
different  trades,  but  generally  includes  such  training  as  English, 
elements  of  citizenship,  trade  arithmetic,  trade  science,  trade 
drawing,  and  the  like. 

19.  What  Studies  Does  the  Apprentice  Take  Up  in  the  Appren- 

ticeship Classes? 

The  time  for  study  is  taken  up  with  courses  in  citizenship, 
English,  trade  drawing,  trade  science,  and  trade  mechanics  adapted 
to  the  particular  trade.  In  some  cases  some  shop  practice  can 
be  undertaken,  but  the  general  policy  of  the  apprenticeship  ad- 
ministration is  to  insist  on  academic  work  in  the  school  hours, 
and  to  see  that  the  boy  is  afforded  this  opportunity  to  learn 
shop  practice  in  his  place  of  employment. 

20.  Who  Is  the  Supervisor  of  Apprenticeship? 

The  supervisor  of  apprenticeship  is  an  expert  on  apprentice- 
ship relations  employed  by  the  Industrial  Commission  of  Wis- 
consin to  administer  section  2377  of  the  Statutes. 

21.  What  Are  the  Duties  of  the  Supervisor  of  Apprenticeship? 

The  supervisor  of  apprenticeship  under  the  direction  of  the 
Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin  must  undertake  to  perform 
any  task  or  engage  in  any  activity  which  will  further  the  appren- 
ticeship idea  in  the  state,  and  establish  the  right  relations  between 
apprentices  and  their  employers  with  a  view  to  producing  the 
highest  type  of  skilled  mechanics  that  can  be  trained  under  pres- 
ent-day conditions.  His  work  involves  educating  employers  to 
the  need  of  apprenticeship,  educating  boys  and  parents  to  see 
the  need  of  their  boys  learning  a  trade,  creating  genuine  interest 
among  labor  organizations  in  apprenticeship ,  endeavoring  to 
obtain  their  cooperation,  and  to  see  that  apprentices  receive 
adequate  instruction  both  in  the  schools  and  in  the  shops,  as 
contemplated  by  section  2377  of  the  Statutes.  He  must  be  ready 
to  arbitrate  difficulties  between  employers  and  apprentices.     He 
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must  work  out  the  agency  for  the  establishment  of  trade  sched- 
ules in  particular  trades;  he  must  be  prepared  to  work  out 
schedules  of  journeymanship  in  particular  trades.  He  may  be 
called  upon  to  hold  gatherings  of  apprentices,  or  of  employers, 
or  of  workmen,  or  of  educators,  when  the  proper  development 
and  success  of  the  work  requires.  He  must  pass  upon  apprentice- 
ship agreements  and  must,  in  a  general  way,  supervise  their 
fulfilment.  He  must  be  able  to  determine  what  is  a  good  cause 
for  annulment  of  the  contracts.  He  must  direct  correspondence, 
and  acknowledge  all  agreements,  and  supervise  the  keeping  of 
apprenticeship  records  and  files.  He  must  visit  factories  and 
apprenticeship  schools,  and  encourage  apprenticeship  enterprises 
wherever  possible.  He  must,  in  a  general  way,  make  himself 
responsible  for  the  promotion  of  training  for  the  next  generation 
of  mechanics  so  that  the  whole  commonwealth  may  benefit  by 
skilled  workmen  in  industry  resulting  in  increased  production,  in 
profitable  employment,  and  in  the  development  of  intelligent, 
desirable,  and  loyal  citizens. 

22.  What  Is  the  Industrial  Commissionf 

The  Industrial  Commission  is  an  administrative  branch  of 
state  government,  composed  of  three  men  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  who  are  charged 
by  law  to  enforce  the  Statutes  governing  the  conditions  and 
relations  of  labor  in  industry.  They  are  assisted  by  experts, 
assistants,  and  clerks  numbering  110  people. 

23.  How  Is  Vocational  School  Attendance  Enforced? 

Responsibility  for  the  attendance  is  placed  upon  the  employer, 
but  the  vocational  school  director  must  notify  the  employer  of 
any  absences.  Where  boys  are  absent  from  school  for  any 
period  without  good  cause,  the  employer  is  required  by  law  to 
penalize  the  apprentice  by  deducting  from  his  wages  three  hours' 
pay  for  every  hour  the  apprentice  is  absent  from  school. 

24.  Can  a  Boy  Terminate  His  Apprenticeship  Agreement f 

Subsection  8  of  section  2377  of  the  Statutes  provides  that  the 
Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin  may  annul  any  apprentice- 
ship agreement  upon  application  of  either  party  and  good  cause 
shown.     (See  general  rule  No.  7). 
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25.  Does  the  Industrial  Commission  Certify  Journeymen  f     If 

So,  Howf 

At  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  apprenticeship  the  ap- 
prentice receives  a  diploma  issued  by  the  state  under  the  seal 
of  the  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin,  which  is  counter- 
signed by  the  employer.  The  commission  determines  what  con- 
stitutes satisfactory  completion  of  the  apprenticeship. 

26.  Who  Signs  the  Diploma? 

The  members  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  the  supervisor  of 
apprenticeship,  and  the  employer,  sign  the  diploma. 

26a.  What  Is  the  Relation  of  Apprenticeship  to  the  Minimum 
Wage? 

The  minimum  wage  law  expressly  exempts  legally  indentured 
apprentices.  Legally  indentured  apprentices,  according  to  sec- 
tion 2377  of  the  Statutes,  are  classified  by  themselves  and  are 
governed  only  by  the  conditions  of  the  apprenticeship  law. 

27.  What  Are  the  Apprenticeship  Rules  Adopted  by  the  Commis- 

sion  in   the   Administration   of  Section   2^Tf   of   the 
Statutes? 

The  commission  has  adopted  ten  general  rules  pertaining  to 
apprenticeship,  which  are  as  follows: 

1.  Apprenticeship  agreements  made  pursuant  to  section  2377 
of  the  Statutes  shall  be  approved  by  the  Industrial  Commission 
of  Wisconsin. 

2.  All  apprenticeship  contracts  shall  be  made  upon  forms 
issued  by  the  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin. 

3.  In  all  apprenticeship  contracts  of  three  years  or  over,  un- 
less otherwise  stated  in  the  agreement,  the  probationary  period 
shall  be  three  (3)  months,  and  shall  constitute  part  of  the  ap- 
prenticeship period.  During  the  probationary  period  apprentice- 
ship agreements  are  voidable  by  either  party  upon  written  notice 
to  the  Industrial  Commission. 

4.  Diplomas  shall  be  granted  to  all  graduating  apprentices, 
who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commission,  satisfactorily  complete 
their  apprenticeship. 

5.  All  apprenticeship  contracts  shall  be  filed  with  the  Indus- 
trial Commission  within  thirty  days  following  the  commencement 
of  the  term  of  apprenticeship. 
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6.  Minors  between  the  ages  of  16  and  17  years  may  be  em- 
ployed upon  apprenticeship  indentures  in  lieu  of  child  labor 
permits  if  executed  on  or  prior  to  the  first  day  of  employment. 

7.  The  employer  shall  immediately  notify  the  Industrial 
Commission  of  the  termination  of  any  apprenticeship  agreement, 
stating  the  reasons  for  termination. 

8.  All  trade  agreements  on  apprenticeship  shall,  in  order  to 
conform  to  the  apprenticeship  law,  be  approved  by  the  Industrial 
Commission. 

9.  In  trades  where  there  are  no  uniform  approved  apprentice- 
ship standards,  the  employer  may  execute  a  special  agreement 
with  the  apprentice,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Industrial 
Commission. 

10.  No  minor  can  be  legally  apprenticed  who  is  not  placed 
under  a  written  agreement  pursuant  to  section  2377  of  the 
Statutes. 

28.  How  Do  Employers  Take  to  Apprenticeship? 

Enlightened  employers,  almost  without  exception,  are  in  favor 
of  apprenticeship,  and  many  other  employers  are  theoretically  in 
favor  of  apprenticeship  but  are  influenced  by  their  own  experi- 
ence and  discouragements  which  they  have  encountered  with  ap- 
prenticeship in  the  past  before  the  state  assistance  came  into 
being.  They  do  not  realize  how  the  new  conditions  aflfect  the 
situation  and  how  much  more  easily  apprenticeship  can  be  ar- 
ranged when  it  is  supervised  by  public  authority.  Of  course, 
there  are  other  employers  who  are  too  selfish  and  too  self-cen- 
tered to  bother  with  an  apprentice.  They  are  the  men  who  Vant 
to  get  something  for  nothing.  They  want  to  use  up  skilled 
mechanics  and  yet  do  not  wish  to  assume  their  responsibility  in 
training  mechanics.  These  men  will  grow  fewer  in  number 
through  the  trend  of  the  times. 

29.  What  Is  the  Attitude  of  Trade  Unions  Toward  Apprentice- 

shipf 
Trade  unions  are  in  favor  of  apprenticeship  because  it  means 
maintaining  the  dignity  of  their  trades,  and  it  means  the  develop- 
ment of  more  intelligent  men  from  among  whom  they  may  recruit 
new  members  for  their  organization.  Labor  knows  that  to  oppose 
skilled  training  would  be  to  throw  sand  in  its  own  eyes.    With 
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the  exception  of  a  very  small  number  of  self-centered  organiza- 
tions, trade  unions  give  their  support  to  apprenticeship. 

There  is  a  misconception  in  the  public  mind  on  this  point. 
Most  casual  observers  think  trade  unionists  oppose  apprentice- 
ship. They  do  not  oppose  apprenticeship,  they  merely  wish  to 
keep  the  number  of  apprentices  employed  in  some  relation  to  the 
number  of  journeymen  employed  in  the  trade.  This  is  sound 
because  it  makes  possible  adequate  training  for  the  apprentices. 
If  the  boy  is  to  become  skilled  he  must  work  with  skilled  men. 
It  should  be  noted,  further,  that  there  never  has  been  a  time  in 
American  history  when  the  employers  of  the  country  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  had  as  many  apprentices  as  the  rules  of  the  unions 
allow. 

30.  IVhat  Is  the  Educators'  Attitude  Toward  Apprenticeship f 

Unfortunately  some  educators  seem  indiflferent  toward  ap- 
prenticeship. They  fall  heir  to  a  delusion  that  there  is  no  educa- 
tional value  in  work.  Many  seem  to  think  that  a  boy  can  learn 
to  be  a  skilled  mechanic  apart  from  industry  and  within  the  four 
walls  of  a  school.  In  order  to  swim,  one  must  naturally  go  into 
the  water.  It  is  the  same  in  industry,  if  one  wants  to  learn  in- 
dustry or  a  skilled  trade,  it  is  necessary  to  work  in  that  skilled 
trade  under  all  the  commercial,  social,  and  economic  conditions 
in  which  skilled  workers  are  employed.  It  is  because  of  the  ap- 
parent apathy  of  educators  toward  apprenticeship,  and  vocational 
training  in  general,  that  a  new  vocational  educational  movement 
has  come  into  being. 

If  boys  in  the  schools  who  are  not  qualified  for  professional 
activity  were  encouraged  to  take  up  trades,  it  would  be  better  for 
the  boys  as  well  as  for  the  whole  country.  A  good  mechanic  is 
better  than  a  poor  clerk,  and  infinitely  more  able  to  contribute 
to  the  production  of  society. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  educators  who  do  not  take  such 
a  narrow  position.  Many  educators  are  sincerely  interested  in 
apprenticeship;  and  we  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
educators  generally  will  be  interested  in  the  development  of  ap- 
prenticeship training. 
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APPENDIX   II 

The  Village  at  the  Foot  of  the  Mountain 

Afi  interesting  comment  on  the  familiar  story  which  is  very  timely 
today — whose  labor  is  stored  up  in  capital?  Is  labor  today 
better  or  worse  off  because  previous  labor  hcts  been  stored  f 

Have  you  read  the  story  of  "The  Village  at  the  Foot  of  the 
Mountain?"  It  is  interesting  and  is  printed  as  another  illustra- 
tion of  how  capital  originates. 

In  a  discussion  of  the  article  one  commenting  on  the  state- 
ment that  capital  is  stored-up  labor,  discusses  the  question  whether 
this  "stored-up  labor"  is  mental  or  physical  labor,  or  both.  It 
asks  whose  labor  it  was  that  created  the  value  and  "whether  the 
present  day  labor  is  better  or  worse  off  because  this  previous 
labor  has  been  stored  up." 

The  article  explains  the  origin  and  function  of  capital  as 
follows : 

Suppose  we  conceive  a  primitive  community  of  100  persons 
living  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  so  situated  economically  that 
each  person,  by  working  each  day  to  the  full  limit  of  his  normal 
time  and  strength,  is  able  to  produce  for  himself  the  necessary 
food,  clothing  and  shelter  for  normal  existence. 

Let  us  suppose  that  water  can  only  be  had  from  a  spring 
near  the  top  of  the  mountain,  which  is  soon  lost  in  its  internal 
crevices.  Every  man  once  a  day  is  obliged  to  take  his  pail  and 
climb  up  the  mountain  to  the  spring  and  back  again  in  order  to 
get  the  water  necessary  for  his  livelihood,  and  it  takes  each  of 
them  one  hour  out  of  every  day  to  get  his  water.  It  occurs  to 
one  of  these  men,  imaginative  and  energetic  beyond  his  fellows, 
that  if  he  can  build  a  sluice  from  the  spring  to  his  house  it  will 
be  unnecessary  for  him  to  climb  the  mountain. 

He  therefore  does  his  regular  work  in  nine  hours  instead  of 
ten  hours,  and  with  the  hour  saved  he  is  enabled  to  put  in  extra 
time  on  his  sluice.  That  sluice,  of  course,  is  in  a  sense  stored-up 
labor. 
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When  it  is  ready  he  makes  the  connection  at  the  spring,  and 
the  water  runs  into  a  basin  which  he  has  prepared  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain.  The  man  who  built  the  sluice  finds  that  he 
has  not  only  more  water  than  he  can  use  himself,  but  in  fact 
sufficient  water  to  enable  him  to  supply  all  the  other  members 
of  the  community.  He  therefore  proposes  to  his  neighbors,  "If 
you  will  each  give  me  the  product  of  fifteen  minutes  of  your  time 
each  day,  I  will  allow  you  to  take  water  from  my  basin  which 
is  furnished  by  the  sluice  which  I  have  built." 

This  being  a  primitive  community,  perhaps  the  first  impulse 
of  his  neighbors  was  to  reply:  "Go  to:  the  water  is  here;  we'll 
use  it  for  nothing.  And  possibly  when  he  objected  they  prodded 
him  into  silence  with  a  meat-ax  or  some  other  primitive  equiva- 
lent. 

We  will  suppose  for  the  sake  of  the  economic  parable,  how- 
ever, that  they  were  wise  above  their  primitive  fellows  and  acqui- 
esced in  his  suggestion. 

This  man  would  in  that  case  have  the  result  of  a  total  of 
twenty-four  and  three-quarter  hours  of  labor  of  his  ninety-nine 
neighbors  each  day. 

This  would,  of  course,  make  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  work 
any  more ;  he  is  literally  living  on  his  income. 

To  be  sure,  through  the  imagination  and  energy  of  their 
neighbor,  the  ninety-nine  others  have  acquired  perpetually  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  of  leisure  a  day  they  had  never  known  before 
— ^yet  capitalism  had  entered  primitive  society. 

Being  imaginative  and  energetic,  however,  this  primitive  capi- 
talist of  the  village  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  was  not  content 
to  belong  to  the  idle  rich. 

Having  now  all  of  his  time  at  his  disposal  to  think  and  con- 
trive, and  noticing  the  power  of  the  water  coming  through  his 
sluice,  we  will  suppose  he  works  out  a  simple  water  wheel,  and 
places  it  in  the  sluiceway.  He  finds  that  considerable  power  is 
developed  through  the  water  turning  the  wheel.  Supposing  the 
spring  to  be  large  enough,  he  then  uses  a  part  of  his  time  in 
building  a  larger  sluice,  and  employs  a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  day 
of  the  time  saved  by  the  other  ninety-nine  men  through  a  return 
to  them  of  a  fraction  more  than  the  equivalent  of  their  work  of 
one-quarter  of  an  hour.  This  still  leaves  every  man  with  one- 
half  hour  of  extra  time  while  engaged  in  this  work.    In  the  course 
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of  a  short  period  the  new  sluice  is  ready,  a  large  wheel  is  properly 
placed,  and  a  primitive  mill  is  constructed.  The  man  then  noti- 
fies his  neighbors  that  if  they  will  bring  their  grain  to  his  mill, 
he  will  grind  it  for  them  for  the  equivalent  of  the  use  of,  say, 
one  hour  of  their  time  apiece,  where  formerly  by  hand  it  took 
each  of  them  two  hours. 

So  industry  enters  society;  our  embryo  capitalist  has  become 
a  manufacturer  and  is  becoming  richer  than  ever  in  labor.  True, 
every  other  member  of  the  commimity  has  now  nearly  three  hours 
of  leisure  a  day  where  formerly  he  had  none ;  but — 

This  primitive  entrepreneur  then  finds  it  necessary  for  him 
to  have  help  in  order  to  grind  the  grain,  and  he  agrees  to  give 
another  member  of  the  community  the  equivalent  of  an  extra 
hour's  work  a  day,  which  he  pays  from  the  products  received 
for  the  work  of  his  mill  and,  working  all  the  time,  this  man  be- 
comes so  expert  that  his  employer  still  has  a  profit  left  for  him- 
self. The  community  is  thus  again  benefited,  and  the  ninety- 
eight  men  who  are  left  in  their  regular  pursuits  have  saved  a 
further  amount  of  time  each  day. 

This  example  could  be  carried  on  indefinitely  to  show  the 
increasingly  beneficial  results.  If  the  life  of  such  a  community 
were  continued  over  periods  now  represented  by  generations,  and 
the  mind  of  the  inventor  grew  so  that  he  was  able  to  use  the 
water  power  for  generating  electricity,  with  which  electric  light 
was  produced  and  electric  means  of  transportation  were  devel- 
oped, enabling  the  members  of  the  community  to  begin  to  trade 
with  other  communities,  every  operation  would  be  along  the  line, 
in  so  far  as  it  had  to  do  with  the  progress  of  the  community,  as 
the  original  sluicing  of  the  water. 

Yet,  if  when  the  inventor  first  offered  to  deliver  water  to  his 
neighbors  in  exchange  for  the  proceeds  of  a  certain  part  of  their 
labor  they  had  said  to  him,  "No,  we  are  ninety  and  nine  and  you 
are  one.  To  be  sure,  you  have  brought  the  water  down  the 
mountain,  but  we  are  stronger  than  you,  and  we  are  going  to 
take  it,"  what  would  have  happened?  The  inventor  would  have 
lost  the  use  of  his  time  that  enabled  him  to  work  out  the  idea 
of  the  water  wheel,  and  he  would  also  probably  have  lost  interest 
in  endeavoring  to  develop  any  further  methods  for  saving  time 
as  his  incentive  would  be  gone. 

Now  this  is  entirely  aside  from  any  such  supplementary  ques- 
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tion  as:  Shouldn't  this  inventor  have  had  one-eighth  hour  of 
labor  instead  of  one-quarter  hour  or,  when  he  died,  shouldn't  his 
labor  income  have  ceased  instead  of  continuing  to  his  son?  Qr, 
shouldn't  some  of  his  surplus  labor  income  go  to  relieve  from 
all  labor  such  of  his  neighbors  as  got  rheumatics  while  building 
that  sluiceway? 

In  other  words,  with  questions  as  to  whether  the  present 
distribution  of  capital  is  equitable  or  inequitable,  or,  if  the  latter, 
how  the  inequality  is  to  be  remedied,  the  parable  does  not  con- 
cern itself.  Not  that  they  are  not  important,  but,  for  simplicity, 
it  confines  itself  to  the  primary  question,  still  the  pet  contention 
of  the  ultra-radical,  that  capital  itself  is  an  unnecessary  and 
undesirable  conception. 


APPENDIX    II 

What  Is  Capital? 

In  these  days  of  the  Bolsheviki,  the  I,  W.  W,,  and  all  kinds  of 
other  radical  propaganda,  we  are  hearing  so  much  talk 
against  capital  and  the  capitalists  that  it  is  worth  our  while 
to  reason  out  just  what  capital  is,  who  the  capitalists  are, 
and  determine  zvhether  or  not  capital  and  capitalists  are 
a  menace  to  society;  that  is,  both  to  those  who  have  wealth 
and  also  to  those  who  have  little  or  none. 

The  Necessity  of  Production 

Our  modern  civilization  is  founded  upon  the  continuous  pro- 
duction of  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  life  and  their  adequate 
distribution.  If  this  production  and  distribution  ceases  even  for 
a  short  time,  we  all  suffer,  and  if  they  stopped  permanently  we 
would  all  perish. 

Imagine  what  would  happen  if  all  farmers  stopped  raising 
food;  if  all  mills  and  factories  stopped  manufacturing;  if  all 
railroads  stopped  transportation,  and  if  all  warehouses  and  stores 
stopped  selling  the  necessities  of  life.  We  can  see  the  result  of 
a  partial  breakdown  of  economic  system  today  in  "Black"  Rus- 
sia— factories  shut  down,  railroads  crippled,  farmers  on  a  strike 
— no  feed,  no  fuel,  no  clothes,  no  shoes  in  the  cities;  thousands 
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dying  daily  from  exposure,  disease  and  starvation,  and  the  situa- 
tion becoming  more  desperate  every  day. 

The  test  of  a  modern  civilization  is  how  many  of  the  neces- 
sities and  comforts  are  produced  and  distributed,  and  how  unin- 
terrupted this  production  and  distribution  are,  and  the  success 
of  any  government  is  how  well  it  protects  its  citizens  in  carrying 
on  these  economic  processes. 

One  great  trouble  with  radical  reformers  and  their  "cure- 
alls"  for  the  wrongs  of  our  civilization — many  of  which  are  not 
wrongs  of  civilization  at  all,  but  the  shortcomings  of  human 
nature — is  that  they  always  forget  that  our  civilization  must  be 
an  economic  one,  if  we  are  to  support  the  present  population  at 
all.  "Democracy"  and  "Liberty"  are  glorious  ideas,  but  without 
sufficient  food  and  clothing,  they  become  hollow  mockery,  and 
political  freedom  is  desirable  only  in  so  far  as  it  protects  and  pro- 
motes our  physical  wellbeing  and  not  as  it  destroys  it. 

As  production  and  distribution  are  vital  to  our  comfort  and 
very  existence,  the  question  is :  Are  capital  and  capitalists  neces- 
sary for  this  production  and  distribution,  and,  therefore,  neces- 
sary factors  in  our  modern  civilization? 

Production 

The  best  way  to  study  a  problem  is  to  reduce  it  to  its  simplest 
terms.  To  study  production,  let  us  take  as  an  example  produc- 
tion in  its  simplest  form  that  we  of  this  generation  are  familiar 
with — farming  in  the  pioneer  days  of  our  western  states.  Dur- 
ing those  days  anyone  could  have  free  a  160-acre  farm  simply 
by  entering  his  claim  for  a  homestead,  and  living  upon  and  tilling 
it.  Let  us  picture  a  young  man,  full  of  health  and  vigor,  and 
with  knowledge  and  experience  in  farming,  immigrating  into  this 
new  country  at  the  beginning  of  Spring,  seeking  his  fbrtune  and 
determined  to  "grow  up  with  the  country."  Although  our  young 
immigrant  has  nothing  except  the  clothes  on  his  back  and  in  his 
bag,  he  possesses  what  so  many  have  erroneously  claimed  to  be 
all  the  necessities  of  production ;  namely,  land  (or  raw  materials), 
free  for  the  asking,  and  labor  which  he,  himself,  can  furnish. 
But  ave  these  two  factors  all  that  are  necessary?  Can  he  begin 
farming  (production)  ?  Can  he  plant,  till,  harvest  and  market 
his  corn  or  wheat  before  he  becomes  hungry  and  must  have 
something  to  eat?    Or  can  he  plow,  plant,  cultivate  and  harvest 
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his  crop  without  tools?  It  is  evident  then  that  land  and  labor 
are  not  the  only  requirements  for  farming,  but  there  are  others ; 
namely,  tools  with  which  to  work,  and  food  and  other  necessities 
upon  which  to  live  while  the  process  of  production  is  being  com- 
pleted and  the  product  is  being  marketed. 

If  our  immigrant  is  going  to  stay  in  the  new  country  and 
farm,  there  is  but  one  course  open  to  him — ^to  find  someone  with 
tools  and  the  necessities  of  life  to  spare  and  who  will  let  the 
immigrant  use  and  consume  them  while  he  is  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing a  crop.  But  the  possessor  of  these  necessities  probably 
needs  them  for  use  on  his  own  farm,  and  so  the  immigrant  in- 
stead of  raising  crops  on  his  own  land,  must  produce  them  on 
the  land  of  the  possessor,  working  for  "keep"  and  wages. 

We  thus  have  seen  that  a  third  factor  is  required  to  carry 
on  production.  The  factor  is  called  CAPITAL  and  the  fanner 
who  possesses  it  is  called  a  capitalist.  We  often  hear  discussed 
the  question:  Which  is  the  more  important— capital  or  labor? 
The  question  is  as  unanswerable  as  the  riddle:  Which  is  the 
most  important  leg  of  a  three-legged  stool  ?  Whether  or  not  all 
capital  should  be  owned  by  the  state,  as  the  socialists  desire,  or 
whether  or  not  the  capitalists  get  too  large  a  share  of  the  pro- 
duction, are  other  questions  and  will  be  discussed  hereafter;  but 
there  can  be  no  valid  doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  existence 
of  capital  itself,  because  if  there  was  no  capital,  there  could  be 
no  production,  and  without  production  we  would  all  perish. 

Capital 

Our  immigrant,  being  ambitious,  is  determined  to  "get  ahead" 
and  farm  his  own  farm.  He  cannot  without  capital.  Where 
can  he  get  it?  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  bare  possibility 
of  some  relative  or  friend  giving  it  to  him,  or  leaving  it  to  him 
by  will,  he  has  no  credit  upon  which  to  borrow  it,  and  his  only 
chance  is  to  create  it. 

Let  us  assume  that  his  wages  are  his  "keep"  and  $25  per 
month  in  cash.  The  only  part  of  his  wages  which  he  has  any 
chance  to  spend  is  the  three  hundred  dollars  a  year  he  receives 
in  cash.  Being  human,  he  has  many  needs  and  more  desires. 
If  he  lacks  a  strong  ambition  to  get  ahead,  if  he  is  careless  and 
self-indulgent,  he  will  have  great  difficulty  in  "making  ends 
meet";  by  the  end  of  the  year  he  will  have  spent  all  his  wages, 
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and  will  be  no  more  able  to  start  farming  for  himself  than  he 
was  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  If,  however,  his  ambition  to 
"get  ahead"  is  a  controlling  one,  if  he  has  character  and  self- 
denial,  he  will  save  part  of  his  wages,  no  matter  what  comfort 
or  supposed  necessity  he  will  have  to  sacrifice  to  accomplish  it. 
Let  us  suppose  that  within  three  years  he  has  saved  five  hundred 
dollars  and  with  this  amount  he  is  able  to  start  farming  "on  his 
own  hook."  This  saving  is  his  capital,  and  all  capital  is  only 
savings  which  are  used  in  production. 

The  World's  Capital 

All  the  capital  of  the  world  is  the  savings  of  past  production, 
and  at  the  time  it  was  saved  it  meant  a  choice  by  its  possessor 
whether  he  would  spend  it  in  gratification  of  some  desire,  or 
whether  he  would  save  it  and  use  it  as  capital  in  production. 

Every  such  choice  always  means  more  or  less  of  a  personal 
sacrifice,  because,  no  matter  how  rich  one  may  become,  human 
nature  is  such  that  one's  desires  grow  with  one's  ability  to  gratify 
them,  and  while  to  save  one  may  have  to  give  up  a  much-needed 
new  hat,  another  a  new  suit,  another  a  Victrola,  another  a  Ford, 
and  another  a  second  Packard,  saving  always  means  the  sacri- 
ficing of  some  more  or  less  keen  desire  that  thereby  cannot  be 
gratified.  This  saving  and  sacrificing  to  create  capital  has  been 
going  on  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  life  of  man.  Unfortu- 
nately, along  with  a  constant  saving  goes  a  constant  waste,  loss 
and  destruction  of  capital  because  of  ignorance,  carelessness, 
poor  judgment,  dishonesty,  by  fire,  catastrophe,  war,  and  by  other 
causes.  Many  have  thoughtlessly  considered  that  the  capital  of 
the  world  is  a  huge  sum  that  had  existed  from  time  immemorial, 
is  a  fixed  amount,  and,  as  some  grow  rich,  it  is  at  the  expense 
of  others  who  must  grow  poor,  it  being  like  the  ceaseless  boiling 
of  some  huge  pot  of  gold.  The  facts  are  that  the  fund  of  capi- 
tal is  constantly  being  added  to  and  subtracted  from.  With  am- 
ple raw  materials,  industry,  thrift,  intelligence,  enterprise  and 
stable  government,  the  additions  outweigh  the  subtractions  and  the 
fund  of  capital  increases ;  while  with  waste,  disaster,  war,  license, 
and  anarchy  the  subtractions  overbalance  and  the  fund  shrinks, 
to  be  tediously  built  up  again  through  years  of  abstinence  and 
sacrifice* 

Contrary  to  common  belief,  one  does  not  have  to  become  rich ; 
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that  is,  accumulate  capital,  at  the  expense  of  others.  Capital  is 
one  of  the  few  things  that  man  can  create.  No  one  suffers  if  a 
printer  puts  $4,000  of  his  profits  into  another  Miehle  press,  in- 
stead of  into  a  new  automobile,  yet  by  this  act  he  has  become 
$4,000  richer  and  has  added  $4,000  to  the  world's  fund  of  capital. 

Capital  Must  be  Used 

To  be  capital,  savings  must  be  used  in  production.  Savings 
hoarded  in  an  old  stocking  or  some  supposedly  safe  hiding  place 
do  not  help  production.  The  fact  that  it  must  be  used — spent — 
means  that  the  use  of  all  capital  is  attended  with  more  or  less 
risk  of  being  lost.  Should  the  crop  of  the  farmer  be  a  total 
failure,  the  "keep"  and  wages  paid  the  immigrant  would  not  be 
returned  and  would  be  lost.  Consequently,  when  one  uses  his 
capital  himself,  he  expects  a  profit  to  pay  him  for  its  use,  and 
an  extra  profit  to  average  up  any  losses  that  may  occur  at  an- 
other time.  Or  if  he  cannot  use  his  capital  in  production  him- 
self and  loans  it  to  another  who  can  use  it,  he  charges  a  certain 
amount  for  its  use,  which  is  called  interest,  for  there  must  be 
some  reward  to  induce  him  to  abstain  from  gratifying  his  desires 
necessary  to  save  or  create  this  capital. 

Capital  Must  be  Increased 

It  is  not  only  necessary  that  the  processes  of  production  and 
distribution  should  be  carried  on  continuously,  but  if  our  econ- 
omic condition  is  to  constantly  advance,  we  must  increase  the 
amount  of  the  necessities,  the  comforts  and  even  some  of  the 
luxuries  of  life  that  are  produced.  But  increased  production 
will  call  for  more  capital.  To  increase  production  we  must  in 
the  first  place  have  an  increase  in  raw  materials.  All  raw  ma- 
terials primarily  come  from  the  land,  either  from  the  surface  of 
it  or  from  beneath.  If  to  secure  more  j*aw  materials  we  have 
to  bring  into  cultivation  more  new  land,  we  have  seen  that  it 
requires  capital  to  do  it.  If  all  new  land  is  already  under  culti- 
vation, we  must  then  produce  more  from  the  old  land,  which 
means  more  intensive  cultivation  —  more  machinery  and  more 
labor,  both  of  which  require  more  capital.  On  the  additional  raw 
material  procured  we  must  use  additional  labor  if  this  raw  ma- 
terial is  to  be  transformed  into  the  commodities  required.  The 
employment  of  additional  labor  calls   for  more  capital,  or  if 
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labor  is  already  pretty  generally  employed,  the  labor  must  be 
made  more  efficient.  This  means  the  adoption  of  more  labor- 
saving  machinery,  and  labor-saving  machinery  requires  much 
capital.  The  reason  why  more  labor-saving  machinery  is  not  al- 
ways in  use  is  because  of  the  inability  of  most  manufacturers  to 
command  sufficient  capital  to  purchase  all  they  could  profitably 
use. 

The  expenditure  of  additional  capital  for  larger  engines, 
larger  cars,  heavier  rails,  stronger  bridges,  is  to  enable  the  rail- 
roads to  produce  transportation  more  cheaply.  The  expenditure 
of  capital  in  good  roads  makes  it  possible  for  the  farmer  to  get 
his  produce  to  market  more  cheaply  and  opens  up  for  market 
gardening  farms  farther  from  the  railroads.  This  expenditure 
of  capital  to  either  increase  the  production  of  commodities  or 
reduce  their  cost  is  of  great  advantage  to  everyone  who 
uses  them,  but,  unfortunately,  the  calls  for  new  capital  to  develop 
and  extend  our  means  of  production,  transportation  and  mer- 
chandising, or  to  reduce  their  costs,  are  unlimited,  and  the  plans 
of  men  always  have  had  to  lag  for  an  available  supply  of  capital 
to  put  them  into  eflfect. 

We  have  found,  then,  that  capital  is  only  savings  applied  to 
production;  that  it  is  necessary  for  our  very  existence,  and  that 
our  economic  improvement  depends  upon  its  increase.  Capital, 
therefore,  is  a  great  blessing  to  mankind  and  the  capital  already 
in  existence  should  be  protected,  and  the  creation  of  new  capital 
should  be  encouraged  by  all  possible  means. 

APPENDIX    II 

The  Capitalist 

We  have  already  discussed  the  important  part  that  capital 
plays  in  the  economic  welfare  of  man,  both  the  necessity  of  its 
existence  if  production  is  to  be  carried  on  at  all,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  its  constant  increase  if  man's  economic  condition  is  to 
continue  to  improve. 

We  will  now  discuss  whether  the  owner  of  capital — ^the  capi- 
talist— ^is  also  a  necessary  factor  in  our  economic  system.  The 
common  criticism  of  capitalists  is  that  they  are  drones  upon  so- 
ciety ;  that  they  perform  no  labor  in  production,  yet  obtain  in  the 
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division  of  the  products  of  production  the  lion's  share,  which 
share  in  justice  should  be  added  to  the  share  of  labor,  which 
performs  all  the  work.  It  is  true  that  the  capitalist  as  a  capitalist 
performs  no  direct  labor  in  the  processes  of  production,  and  he 
also  receives  a  share  in  the  division  of  the  products  of  produc- 
tion. But  the  capitalist  performs  a  most  important  and  neces- 
sary service  in  the  process  of  production,  and  without  the  induce- 
ment of  the  reward  of  a  share  of  the  products,  he  would  not 
perform  this  service,  and  production  for  the  want  of  capital 
would  wither  and  eventually  die.  Whether  the  capitalist  receives 
an  undue  proportion  in  the  division  is  open  to  discussion. 

Who  Are  the  Capitalists? 

We  loosely  think  of  the  capital  of  the  world  as  belonging  to 
a  comparatively  few  "rich  people,"  and  when  we  speak  of  capi- 
talists we  have  in  mind  only  these  comparatively  few  millionaires 
whose  entire  income  is  the  returns  from  their  investments,  and 
who  constitute  a  class  apart  from  general  society.  The  facts  are 
that  the  greatest  part  of  the  capital  of  the  world  is  owned  in 
small  or  moderate  amounts  by  millions  of  people,  most  of  whom 
have  to  piece  out  their  income  by  some  form  of  personal  work, 
and  that  the  totil  amount  owned  by  the  "rich"  is  a  very  insignifi- 
cant portion  of  the  whole. 

Anyone  who  has  a  dollar  in  the  savings  bank,  a  Liberty  Bond, 
a  policy  in  an  "old  line"  insurance  company,  a  house,  or  a  farm 
is  a  capitalist.  Even  the  great  industrial  institutions,  like  the 
railroads  and  large  manufacturing  concerns  which  are  such  con- 
spicuous objects  of  attack  by  the  critics  of  capital,  are  seldom 
owned  by  their  managers,  but  by  a  great  number  of  people  through 
holdings  in  stocks  and  bonds,  and  through  loans  to  these  com- 
panies from  banks  in  which  the  public  have  deposited  their 
moneys.  Swift  &  Company  publish  the  fact  that  their  stock  is 
owned  by  25,000  different  individuals.  Every  depositor  in  a  sav- 
ings bank  is  a  capitalist  owning  a  portion  of  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Company,  the  City  Railways  Company,  the  Commonwealth  Edison 
Company,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  Santa  Fe,  and  many 
other  large  industrial  institutions,  because  part  of  the  banks  assets 
is  invested  in  the  bonds  and  stocks  of  these  institutions. 

When  we  speak  of  capitalists,  we  should  remember  that  we 
include  the  man  who  owns  a  $50  Liberty  Bond  as  well  as  the 
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millionaire,  and  that  when  anyone  talks  against  the  '^privileges" 
of  the  capitalist — whatever  that  may  mean — ^he  is  talking  against 
everybody  who  has  had  the  character  and  thrift  to  acquire  prop- 
erty, no  matter  in  how  small  an  amount. 

The  Distinction  Between  the  Capitalist  and  the 

''Business  Man'' 

In  discussing  capitalists,  we  must  distinguish  between  the 
capitalist — ^he  who  furnishes  the  capital  for  production — ^and  he 
who  undertakes  the  risk  and  management  of  production  and 
who  we  will  call,  for  the  lack  of  a  better  term,  the  "business 
man"  or  manager. 

The  product  of  production  is  divided  between  labor,  capital 
and  management,  between  the  workers,  the  capitalist  and  the 
"business  man."  The  share  of  the  worker  is  fixed  usually  in  the 
form  of  wages,  and  has  first  claim  over  the  other  two;  in  fact, 
the  worker's  share  is  generally  paid  before  production  is  com- 
pleted and  can  be  sold.  The  share  of  the  capitalist  is  second  and 
is  also  generally  fixed  at  a  certain  rate  per  annum,  varying  from 
3J4  per  cent  to  7  per  cent.  The  share  of  the  "business  man" 
comes  last  and  is  uncertain.  It  is  what  is  left  after  paying  the 
other  two  and  may  be  nothing  or  may  be  large,  according  to 
good  fortune  and  the  enterprise  and  ability  of  the  "business  man." 

The  business  man  sometimes  furnishes  all  the  capital  for  his 
enterprise.  In  this  case  the  "business  man"  and  the  capitalist  are 
one.  But  in  most  enterprises  the  "business  man"  hasn't  sufficient 
capital  to  carry  through  the  enterprise  and  he  must  borrow  addi- 
tional capital,  for  the  use  of  which  he  pays  what  is  known  as  in- 
terest. We  must  not  confuse  the  earnings  of  the  business  man's 
capital  with  the  profits  of  his  enterprise.  Had  he  chosen  to  loan 
his  capital  to  another,  instead  of  employing  it  in  his  own  busi- 
ness, he  would  have  received  interest  for  its  use  without  per- 
forming any  work  himself.  Therefore,  before  he  can  figure  the 
profits  of  his  enterprise,  he  must  charge  against  his  profits  the 
interest  on  his  own  capital  as  well  as  the  interest  on  the  capital 
he  has  had  to  borrow.  Capital's  share  in  the  production — ^the 
share  of  the  capital  he  has  borrowed  and  the  share  of  his  own 
capital — is  the  interest  at  current  rates  and  does  not  participate 
in  the  share  that  belongs  to  management.  The  capitalist  par- 
ticipates in  the  risks  of  a  business  but  not  in  its  profits.    He  gets 
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only  interest  on  his  capital.  It  is  essential  that  we  hold  in  our 
minds  clearly  the  distinction  between  what  is  capital's  and  what 
is  management's  share,  as  the  confusion  on  this  point  leads  to 
many  wrong  conclusions  whether  or  not  capitalists  are  overpaid. 
The  share  paid  to  management  varies  greatly  even  in  the 
same  kind  of  business.  We  have  conspicuous  examples  of  one 
firm  prospering  greatly  when  ivs  competitors,  with  the  same  mar- 
kets and  same  manufacturing  conditions,  barely  keep  alive,  or 
fail  entirely.  Such  a  diiference  is  due  entirely  to  management, 
and  one  cannot  say  that  in  the  one  case  capital's  share  is  great, 
and  in  the  other  little  or  nothing. 

What  Does  the  Capitalist  Do  for  His  Share? 

The  part  in  production  performed  by  the  capitalist  is  two- 
fold. He  creates  additional  capital  and  he  preserves  the  capital 
that  already  exists.  Saving — ^the  creation  of  capital — must  be  a 
voluntary  act.  You  cannot  make  a  man  become  provident,  eco 
nomical  and  thrifty  by  law,  and  if  we  wish  men  to  forego  the 
gratification  of  desires  which  they  have  the  mean  to  gratify  there 
must  be  some  motive  stronger  than  the  desire  itself  to  induce 
them  to  make  the  sacrifice.  These  motives  are,  first,  the  desire 
to  provide  against  a  "rainy  day" — ^the  time  when  sickness,  mis- 
fortune or  old  age  overtakes  one,  and,  second,  the  hope  of  im- 
proving one's  financial  condition. 

So  powerful  are  these  motives  and  so  strongly  have  they  influ- 
enced the  human  race  that  many  of  our  most  virile,  personal 
virtues,  like  abstinence,  thrift,  and  self-denial,  have  been  devel- 
oped from  them,  and  the  protection  of  the  people's  savings  has 
been  the  basis  of  all  our  laws  governing  property  rights. 

In  exercising  the  virtues  of  thrift  and  self-denial  and  in 
making  the  sacrifice  that  all  saving  entails,  the  capitalist  is  per- 
forming for  society  that  most  essential  function  in  production — 
of  constantly  creating  a  fund  of  new  capital.  If  our  civilization 
is  to  continue  at  its  present  high  standard,  this  new  capital  is 
essential  both  to  supply  the  demands  of  increased  production  and 
also  to  take  care  of  the  wastage  of  the  capital  that  already  exists. 

As  you  cannot  compel  a  man  to  create  capital,  so  you  cannot 
compel  him  to  loan  his  capital  against  his  judgment  and  will. 
Loaning  must  be  a  voluntary  act  and  must  be  accomplished  by 
offering  sufficient  safeguards  and  inducement  to  the  possessor. 
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Every  loan  involves  the  risk  that  the  loan  will  be  lost  and  not 
returned.  As  capital  can  only  be  used  in  production  by  being 
consumed,  there  is  the  constant  risk  that  the  process  of  produc- 
tion will  be  unsuccessful,  either  through  inexperience,  inability, 
or  misfortune,  and  the  capital  lost.  There  is  also  the  danger  of 
Iqss  through  dishonesty.  The  safest  course  for  anyone  possessed 
of  capital  is  to  hoard  it  in  some  place  of  safety  and  only  use  it 
when  an  emergency  arises  or  an  opportunity  to  spend  it  advan- 
tageously; and  capital  will  only  be  loaned  if  the  borrower  offers 
safety  for  the  capital  itself  and  an  attractive  rate  of  interest.  It 
is  the  business  of  the  capitalist  to  scrutinize  the  offers  of  the 
proposed  borrower — ^to  investigate  his  reputation  for  ability  and 
integrity;  to  investigate  whether  the  proposed  enterprise  prom- 
ises to  be  successful,  and  determine  whether  or  not  the  proposed 
loaii  is  a  safe  one. 

^  The  loss  of  capital  through  the  inexperience  and  poor  judg- 
ment of  the  lender  is  very  great.  Statistics  show  that  five  out  of 
six  widows  who  receive  money  from  life  insurance  at  the  death 
of  their  husbands  lose'  it  within  three  years.  Thus  in  a  few 
months  they  have  dissipated  the  capital  which  their  husbands 
had  accumulated  by  patient  saving  of  a  lifetime.  To  choose  wise 
investitients,  so  that  both  the  capital  and  investment  are  safe, 
requires  wisdom  and  experience,  and  as  the  capitalist  himself 
will  suffer  by  a  curtailed  income  if  he  misjudges  the  safety  of  a 
loan,  he  is  all  the  more  conservative.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  loss 
of  his  capital  not  only  affects  the  capitalist  but  all  society  as  well, 
because  just  so  much  capital  is  lost  from  production  that  gives 
so  much  impoftance  to  the  capitalist's  service  in  preserving  exist- 
ing capital. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  share  of  production  demanded  by 
the  capitalist  in  return  for  the  service  of  creating  and  preserving 
capital  is  not  the  lion's  share  that  the  loose-talking  critics  claim. 

Are  Capitalists  Overpaid? 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  it  is  easy  to  make  money  but  hard 
to  keep  it.  Most  men  of  thirty  or  over  can  testify  to  the  truth 
of  this  statement,  for  as  they  look  back  over  their  past  years  they 
see  many  instances  where  they  have  foolishly  squandered  their 
earnings  instead  of  saving  them.  One  of  the  hardest  habits  to 
acquire  is  the  habit  of  keeping  one's  expenditures  less  than  one's 
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income,  for  it  is  the  universal  experience  of  man  that  his  desires 
are  just  beyond  his  ability  to  fulfil  them. 

That  there  must  be  some  reward  for  the  sacrifice  necessary 
to  save  capital  must  be  apparent  to  all.  The  question  is :  Is  the 
share  of  production  going  to  capitalists  as  this  reward  unrea- 
sonable ? 

To  save  $1,000  at  the  rate  of  $2  per  week  would  take  nearly 
ei^t  years,  even  if  the  weekly  savings  are  deposited  in  a  bank 
and  the  interest  paid  upon  them.  At  the  high  average  rate  of 
6  per  cent  per  annum,  at  the  end  of  the  eight  years  this  $1,000  will 
pay  interest  at  the  rate  of  $1.20  per  week.  Is  $1.20  per  week 
too  large  a  reward  for  depriving  oneself  of  $2  worth  of  desires 
continuously  for  400  weeks?  If  it  is,  should  the  reward  be  at 
the  rate  of  5  per  cent  or  $1  per  week,  or  even  lower? 

The  point  is  that  there  must  be  some  reward,  and  the  fact 
that  millions  of  people  perfectly  capable  of  making  the  sacrifice 
to  save  will  not  do  it  is  proof  that  the  reward  cannot  be  upon 
the  whole  excessive.  In  fact,  that  part  of  production  which 
goes  to  capital  for  its  share  is  far  smaller  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. In  the  printing  business  the  capital  investment  averages 
about  $1,250  per  employe.  At  6  per  cent  this  would  amount  to 
about  $1.50  per  week  per  man.  Labor's  share  in  the  production 
of  printing  is  between  $30  and  $40  per  week.  If  the  wages  of  a 
man  earning  $35  per  week  were  increased  4.3  per  cent,  he  would 
take  all  the  capitalist's  share  in  the  production  of  printing. 

In  Conclusion 

If  capital  is  an  essential  element  in  production;  if  an  ever- 
increasing  amount  of  capital  is  necessary  to  continually  increase 
production  and  improve  our  economic  condition,  and  if  the  capi- 
talists perform  an  essential  function  in  creating  and  preserving 
this  necessary  capital,  why  the  widespread  agitation  against  capi- 
tal and  the  general  criticism  of  capitalists? 

That  the  capital  of  the  world  is  divided  very  unequally  is 
apparent  to  everybody.  On  the  one  hand,  a  few  possess  many 
million,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  millions  possess  no  capi- 
tal whatsoever. 

The  radicals,  philanthropists  and  all  right-minded  people  all 
join  in  a  common  desire  to  improve  the  economic  condition  of 
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the  poor,  and  have  proposed  all  sorts  of  methods  to  accomplish 
this  result.  Such  plans  should  be  approved  or  condemned  only 
upon  their  merits.  If  they  can  accomplish  the  desired  purpose 
without  doing  a  greater  damage  to  society  at  large,  they  should 
be  accepted  and  advocated  by  all.  If,  however,  their  results 
would  only  be  temporary,  and  the  damage  done  would  be  greater 
than  the  benefits  accomplished,  they  should  be  opposed,  even  at 
the  risk  of  appearing  unsympathetic  with  endeavors  to  alleviate 
the  sufferings  of  the  human  race. 

Unfortunately,  the  critics  of  our  present  economic  system 
have  either  through  ignorance  or  intention  persisted  in  confusing 
the  position  in  industry  of  the  capitalist  and  that  of  the  "business 
man,"  and  have  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  the  capitalist  criticisms 
which  belong  only  to  the  "business  man."  There  should  be  no 
hesitancy  in  condemning  the  acquisition  of  capital  by  dishonest 
methods  or  by  methods  unfair  to  society,  but  there  should  be 
no  condemnation  of  the  capitalist  whose  fortune  has  been  ac- 
quired by  thrift,  industry  and  enterprise,  no  matter  how  large 
his  capital  may  have  become. 

Most  schemes  for  the  bettering  of  the  condition  of  the  poor 
overlook  the  fact  that  most  of  the  human  distress  is  caused  by 
human  weaknesses,  such  as  indolence,  extravagance,  lack  of 
thrift,  and  the  relief  by  gifts  of  distress  so  caused  accomplishes 
no  permanent  improvement.  The  curtailing  of  enterprise  and 
thrift  by  those  who  have,  in  order  to  give  to  those  who  have  not, 
must  accomplish  a  change  in  the  habits  of  those  who  receive  the 
aid,  or  the  result  will  only  be  temporary  and  capital  will  be 
destroyed  without  any  compensating  advantages. 

If  all  the  capital  in  the  United  States  were  divided  equally 
among  all  the  population,  it  would  average  about  $2,500  per 
individual.  Suppose  that  a  millionaire's  fortune  was  divided  be- 
tween 400  "men  on  the  street,"  at  the  end  of  a  year  would  the 
$1,000,000  capital  be  still  intact,  or  would  it  mostly  have  been 
wasted  either  by  extravagance  or  by  investment  in  get-rich-quick 
schemes  which  proved  to  be  a  failure?  Would  the  good  accom- 
plished be  commensurate  with  the  capital  destroyed? 

In  this  country  anyone  with  health,  industry  and  thrift  can, 
during  his  lifetime,  not  only  acquire  his  share  of  the  capital  of 
the,  country,  and  live  off  its  income  during  his  old  age,  but  can 
also  turn  over  to  his  children  a  nest-egg  with  which  to  build  up 
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their  own  fortunes,  and  our  laws  should  do  everything  to  encour- 
age the  habits  of  thrift  and  saving. 

Current  writers  and  speakers  are  full  of  schemes  to  lessen 
the  capital  of  the  wealthy  and  to  curtail  the  inducements  for 
enterprise  and  saving,  with  the  hope  that  it  will  help  the  poor. 
In  considering  the  wisdom  of  such  schemes,  one  must  remember 
that  the  fundamental  need  of  the  poor  is  an  opportunity  to  work 
and  an  increase  of  production,  and  our  judgment  of  such  schemes 
should  be  based  upon  the  following  principles : 

Does  it  dissipate  accumulated  capital?  Would  it  discourage 
creating  new  capital  by  lessening  the  rewards  for  thrift  and  sav- 
ing? Would  it  reduce  the  amount  of  capital  available  for  pro- 
duction and  thereby  lessen  the  opportunities  of  the  poor  for  em- 
ployment ?  Is  the  cure  permanent  or  simply  temporary  ? 
Form  D-1 

APPENDIX   III 
Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin 

APPRENTICE   INDENTURE 

This  Indenture,  Made  in  triplicate  this 

day  of ,  19. . . .,  between 

hereafter  called  the  first  party,  and 

a  minor  born ,  of 

(Date  of  Birth)  (Street  and  Number) 

Wisconsin,  and hereafter  called 

(Name  of  Parent  or  Guardian) 

the  second  parties: 

Witnesseth,  That  the  first  party  agrees  to  take  the  said  minor 
into  its  employ  and  service  as  an  apprentice  to  teach  him  the 

trade  of ,  as  per 

Exhibit  A.* 

That  the  second  parties  agree  that  the  said  minor  shall  dili- 
gently and  faithfully  work  for  and  serve  the  said  first  party 
during  the  full  term  of  apprenticeship. 

The  apprenticeship  shall  begin  on  the 

day  of ,  19 ,  and  shall  be  for  a 

period  of years.    The  length  of  year, 

(i)  Exhibit  A  is  to  be  filled  out  on  page  3  of  this  form. 
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the  compensation  for  the  term  of  apprenticeship,  and  the  proc- 
esses, methods  or  plans  to  be  taught  shall  be  as  per  Exhibit  A. 

It  is  mutually  agreed  that  during  the  first  two  years  of  ap- 
prenticeship the  total  number  of  hours'  work  in  any  one  week 
shall  not  exceed  fifty-five  (55)  and  that  at  least  five  (5)  of  such 
hours  or  its  equivalent '  shall  be  devoted  by  said  minor  to  school 
instruction. 

(This  clause  shall  not  be  construed  to  prevent  school  instruction  after  the 
second  year  if  both  parties  agree  to  the  continuation  of  the  same,) 

Any  indenture  may  be  annulled  by  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion of  Wisconsin  upon  application  of  either  party  and  good 
cause  shown. 

At  the  completion  of  the  apprenticeship  the  said  minor  shall 
receive  a  certificate  stating  the  terms  of  his  indenture. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  The  parties  have  caused  this  indenture 
to  be  signed  as  required  by  Chapter  133  of  the  laws  of  Wis- 
consin, 1915.* 


(Seal)  

Apprentice,  Name  of  Firm  or  Corporation. 


(Seal)  By 

Parent  or  Guardian, 


(Seal)  (Seal) 


The  Text  of  the  Law  Under  Which  Apprentices  Shall  be 

Indentured 

Section  2377  of  the  statutes,  as  amended  by  Laws  of  1919. 

Apprentice  Defined 

Section  2377.  1.  The  term  "apprentice"  shall  mean  any  minor, 
sixteen  years  of  age  or  over,  who  shall  enter  into  any  contract  of 
service,  express  or  implied,  whereby  he  is  to  receive  from  or 
through  his  employer,  in  consideration  for  his  services  in  whole 
or  in  part,  instruction  in  any  trade,  craft  or  business. 

(2)  To  meet  the  peculiar  requirements  of  certain  trades  special  arrange- 

ments for  schooling  may  be  made  through  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion of  Wisconsin. 

(3)  A  copy  of  the  law  forming  the  basis  upon  which  this  indenture  is 

made  and  governing  all  matters  not  expressed  in  this  contract  is 
hereto  attached. 
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Indenture  Defined 

2.  Every  contract  or  agreement  entered  into  by  an  appren- 
tice with  his  employer  shall  be  known  as  an  mdenture;  such  in- 
denture shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  be  executed  in  triplicate, 
one  copy  of  which  shall  be  delivered  to  the  apprentice,  one  to  be 
retained  by  the  employer  and  one  to  be  filed  with  the  Industrial 
Commission  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison. 

IVho  May  be  Indentured 

3.  Any  minor,  sixteen  years  of  age  or  over,  may,  by  the  exe- 
cution of  an  indenture,  bind  himself  as  hereinafter  provided  for 
a  term  of  service  not  less  than  one  year. 

Who  Must  Sign  Indenture 

4.  Every  indenture  shall  be  signed: 

(1)  By  the  minor. 

(2)  By  the  father;  and  if  the  father  be  dead  or  legally 
incapable  of  giving  consent  or  has  abandoned  his  fam- 
ily, then 

(3)  By  the  mother;  and  if  both  the  father  and  mother 
be  dead  or  legally  incapable  of  giving  consent,  then 

(4)  By  the  guardian  of  the  minor,  if  any. 

(5)  If  there  be  no  parent  or  guardian  with  authority  to 
sign,  then  by  two  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county 
of  the  residence  of  the  minor,  or  by  a  member  of  the 
Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin  or  a  deputy 
thereof. 

(6)  By  the  employer. 

Content  of  Indenture 

5.  Every  indenture  shall  contain: 

(1)  The  names  of  the  parties. 

(2)  The  date  of  the  birth  of  the  minor. 

(3)  A  statement  of  the  trade,  craft  or  business  which  the 
minor  is  to  be  taught,  and  the  time  at  which  the  ap- 
prenticeship shall  begin  and  end. 

(4)  An  agreement  stating  the  number  of  hours  to  be 
spent  in  work,  and  the  number  of  hours  to  be  spent 
in  instruction.  During  the  first  two  years  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship, his  period  of  instruction  shall  be  not  less 
than  five  per  week  or  the  equivalent  and  his  total 
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number  of  hours  of  instruction  and  service  shall  not 
exceed  fifty-five  per  week;  provided,  that  nothing  in 
this  paragraph  shall  be  construed  to  forbid  overtime 
work  as  provided  in  sub-section  7  of  section  2377  of 
the  statutes.  This  provision  shall  in  no  wise  affect 
apprenticeship  contracts  entered  into  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  this  amendment. 

(5)  An  agreement  as  to  the  processes,  methods  or  plans 
to  be  taught,  and  the  approximate  time  to  be  spent  at 
each  process,  method  or  plan. 

(6)  A  statement  of  the  compensation  to  be  paid  the  ap- 
prentice. 

(7)  An  agreement  that  a  certificate  shall  be  given  the 
apprentice  at  the  conclusion  of  his  indenture,  stating 
the  terms  of  indenture. 

Provision  for  Schooling 

6.  The  employer  shall  pay  for  the  time  the  apprentice  is 
receiving  instruction,  at  the  same  rate  per  hour  as  for  services. 
Attendance  at  school  shall  be  certified  by  the  teacher  in  charge, 
and  failure  to  attend  school  shall  subject  the  apprentice  to  a 
penalty  of  loss  of  compensation  for  three  hours  for  every  hour 
such  apprentice  shall  be  absent  without  good  cause. 

Overtime 

7.  An  apprentice  over  eighteen  years  of  age  may  be  allowed 
to  work  overtime  not  to  exceed  thirty  hours  in  any  one  month. 
Overtime  shall  be  considered  all  time  over  ten  hours  in  any  one 
day,  and  in  case  the  hours  of  labor  are  limited  in  the  particular 
craft,  industry  or  business,  and  as  to  the  particular  employer,,  to 
less  than  ten  hours,  overtime  shall  be  figured  as  all  time  in  any 
one  day  in  excess  of  such  limitation.  For  overtime  the  appren- 
tice shall  receive  one  and  one-half  times  the  rate  per  hour  pro- 
vided in  his  contract  for  regular  time. 

Penalty  for  Violation  of  Contract 

8.  If  either  party  to  an  indenture  shall  fail  to  perform  any 
of  the  stipulations  thereof,  he  shall  forfeit  not  less  than  one 
dollar  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  such  forfeiture  to  be 
collected  on  complaint  of  the  Industrial  Commission  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  paid  into  the  state  treasury.     Any  indenture  may  be 
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annulled  by  the  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin  upon  appli- 
cation of  either  party  and  good  cause  shown. 

AdnUnistration 

9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Industrial  Commission  of  Wis- 
consin, and  it  shall  have  power,  jurisdiction  and  authority,  to 
investigate,  ascertain,  determine  and  fix  such  reasonable  classi- 
fications and  to  issue  rules  and  regulations  and  general  or  special 
orders  as  shall  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  intent  and  purposes 
of  section  2377  of  the  statutes.  Such  investigations,  classifica- 
tions and  orders,  and  any  action,  proceeding,  or  suit  to  set  aside, 
vacate  or  amend  any  such  order  of  said  commission,  or  to  enjoin 
the  enforcement  thereof,  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  the  proceed- 
ing in  sections  2394-41  to  2394-70,*  inclusive,  of  the  statutes, 
which  are  hereby  made  a  part  hereof,  so  far  as  not  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  section  2377  of  the  statutes;  and  every 
order  of  the  said  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  the  orders  issued  pursuant  to  said 
sections  2394-41  to  2394-70,*  inclusive,  of  the  statutes,  and  the 
penalties  therein  shall  apply  to  and  be  imposed  for  any  violations 
of  section  2377  of  the  statutes,  excepting  as  to  the  penalties 
provided  in  sub-section  8  of  section  2377. 

Determination  of  Instrtu:tion 

10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  school  officers  and  public  school 
teachers  to  cooperate  with  the  Industrial  Commission  of  Wis- 
consin and  employers  of  apprentices  to  furnish,  in  a  public  school 
or  any  school  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  public  moneys, 
such  instruction  as  may  be  required  to  be  given  apprentices. 

Limits  of  Application 

11.  The  provision  of  section  2377  shall  not  be  construed  as 
invalidating  any  contract  of  apprenticeship  entered  into  before 
July  1,  1915. 

*  Industrial  Commission  Law. 
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EXHIBIT   A 

Notice:   No  apprenticeship  indenture  will  be  legal  which  does  not  have4 
this  exhibit  filled  out  as  indicated  below.    (Section  2377  of  the  Statutes.) 

Extent  of  Period  of  Apprenticeship. — (Here  must  be  stated 
the  length  of  time  to  be  served,  and,  wherever  the  trade  can  de- 
termine, the  exact  length  of  each  apprenticeship  year.) 

Schedule  of  Processes  to  be  Worked. — (Here  must  be  stated 
the  processes,  methods  or  plans  to  be  taught  and  the  approximate 
time  to  be  spent  at  each  process,  method  or  plan — ^to  conform  to 
the  character  of  the  individual  trade.) 

Compensation  to  be  Paid. — ^The  apprentice  shall  receive  in 
wages : 

Special  Provisions. — These  to  be  stated  here  or  on  following 
page. 
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Section  I — Manufacturing 

Mr.  Sheldon  :  Mr.  Carey,  chairman  of  Section  I — Manu- 
facturing, will  present  his  report. 

Chairman  Carey:  Last  year  I  made  the  unwarranted  as- 
sumption, as  I  found  out  later,  that  most  of  you  had  read  the 
report  before  coming  to  the  convention  hall.  That  was  probably 
due  to  the  exuberance  and  optimism  of  youth.  Being  an  older 
and  a  wiser  man,  I  am  going  to  read  this  report  to  you  so  we 
will  be  sure  to  know  what  we  are  going  to  talk  about  later — it 
will  only  take  a  few  minutes,  as  we  believe  in  short  reports. 

It  seems  that  the  most  vital  question  before  industry  today, 
aside  from  increased  production,  is  apprenticeship,  which,  of 
course,  is  closely  related  to  it.  Your  committee  was  unanimous 
that  the  one  thing  we  should  bring  to  this  convention  with  every 
bit  of  emphasis  we  can  is  the  fact  that  trade  apprenticeship  must 
not  be  shortened.     Mr.  Sheldon  has  touched  on  that. 

One  thing  which  has  led  to  a  great  deal  of  confusion  is  the 
reference  to  the  highly  trained  specialist  aimed  at  by  the  army 
training  camp,  and  that  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  saying  that  the 
broad  general  training  of  the  trained  apprentice  can  be  shortened. 

(In  connection  with  the  matter  in  the  paragraph  starting: 
"Taking  up  the  regular"  and  ending:  "To  their  own  apprentices," 
Mr.  Carey  said)  : 

Since  the  completion  of  this  report,  I  have  taken  steps  in  our 
own  organization  to  have  such  a  course  of  instructions  prepared 
which  can  be  handed  to  the  new  apprentice  as  he  enters  the  shop, 
to  help  him  assimilate  more  quickly  the  first  rudiments  of  ma- 
chine operation. 

I  would  like  to  say  something  in  regard  to  the  aims  and  ideas 
entering  into  the  course  of  the  South  Philadelphia  Works  of  the 
Westinghouse  Company.  I  have  wracked  my  brains  to  find  sub- 
jects which  are  of  real  value  to  the  boys.  Until  a  short  time  ago 
I  had  secured  only  one  subject  that  I  felt  was  satisfactory,  and 
that  was  to  get  the  boys  to  write  a  report  on  this  proposition — 
not  a  composition  or  essay  or  theme,  but  what  we  call  a  report: 
That  when  an  automobile  is  traveling  at  30  miles  an  hour,  the 
tops  of  tht  wheels  travel  60  miles  an  hour,  and  the  bottoms  of 
the  wheels  stand  still.  It  makes  the  boys  think,  and  makes  them 
argue,  and  causes  a  good  deal  of  criticism  and  comment  among 
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the  other  men  of  the  shop,  because  the  boys  will  not  believe  it  is 
true,  and  many  will  convince  themselves  that  it  is  not  true. 

Another  idea  in  connection  with  the  writing  of  such  reports 
is  to  have  the  boys  write  descriptions  of  a  drawing.  That  again 
kills  half  a  dozen  birds  with  one  stone,  because  it  means  they 
must  be  able  to  read  the  drawing  before  they  can  describe  it,  and 
then  they  must  describe  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be  intelligently 
followed.    I  have  not  tried  that  on  them  yet,  but  it  is  coming. 

(At  end  of  Paragraph  C) : 

In  regard  to  Item  C,  the  advantage  of  the  training  room  over 
the  course  where  there  is  no  training  room.  There  is  not  any 
argument  that  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  in  our  committee 
meetings  or  by  correspondence  wherein  a  single  advantage  has 
been  proposed  for  an  apprentice  system  where  there  is  not  a 
training  room. 
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SECTION   I— MANUFACTURING 

Before  taking  up  the  regular  assignment,  your  committee 
feds  that  circumstances  are  such  that  certain  existing  confusions 
in  the  trade  apprentice  world  should  be  cleared  up  in  order  to 
eliminate,  in  so  far  as  possible,  irrelevant  discussions  of  certain 
phases  of  the  trade  apprentice  situation,  which  your  committee 
feels  should  not  properly  come  before  the  convention.  By  trade 
apprentice,  we  mean  one  who  has  served  a  period  of  time  in 
the  learning  and  practicing  of  the  various  activities  which  con- 
stitute a  trade  with  the  purpose  in  view  of  becoming  an  all-round 
practitioner  of  the  various  phases  of  that  trade.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  above  definition  to  exclude  from  the  term  trade 
apprentice  those  who  spend  a  comparatively  short  period  of  time 
in  acquiring  skill  in  the  performance  of  one  or  more  but  not  all 
of  the  phases  of  a  given  trade. 

The  tradesman  is  an  all-round  man  in  his  trade,  and  not  a 
specialist.  We  recommend  that  the  discussions  of  this  conven- 
tion be  confined  to  matters  pertaining  to  trade  apprenticeship 
as  above  defined. 

There  is  still  extensively  existing  throughout  the  country 
those  who  advocate  the  shortening  of  trade  apprenticeships,  due 
to  the  results  that  were  attained  in  the  army  training  camps 
during  the  war  period.  We  claim  that  those  who  are  advocating 
this  shortening  of  the  trade  apprenticeship  period  are  impelled 
in  their  actions  by  either  being  misinformed  or  by  lack 
of  knowledge  of  what  the  trade  apprentice  leaders  are  en- 
deavoring to  accomplish,  and  of  the  conditions  surrounding 
these  activities.  Repeating  our  assertion  of  last  year,  we  do 
not  wish  to  detract  one  iota  from  the  results  achieved  during 
the  war  period  by  the  army  training  camps.  The  army  train- 
ing camps  were  seeking  a  radically  different  result,  and  one 
that  must  not  be  confused  with  that  sought  by  the  leaders  of 
modern  apprenticeship.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  pro- 
duct of  the  army  training  schools  have  been  highly  developed 
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specialists,  who,  out  of  the  immediate  field  of  their  special 
training,  were  lost,  and  have  no  right  to  assume  the  title  that 
should  be  the  prerogative  of  the  all-round,  thoroughly  trained 
tradesman. 

In  order  to  eliminate  all  possibility  of  misunderstanding 
we  feel  that  it  would  be  well  to  give  certain  definitions,  setting 
forth  our  ideas  as  to  what  constitutes  a  tradesman.  We  there- 
fore submit  the  following  definitions  of  some  of  the  principal 
trades  for  your  consideration,  and  recommend  that  they  be 
adopted  by  this  Association  as  official  definitions: 

Tool-Maker:  A  tool-maker  is  one  who  can  assume  the 
responsibility  for  the  production  of  any  tool,  jig,  or  fixture 
such  as  are  commonly  produced  in  the  tool-room  of  any  indus- 
trial organization,  and  who  can  follow  the  piece  through  the 
various  stages  in  its  construction,  either  do  or  see  that  each 
operation  is  properly  carried  out,  and  that  the  finished  product 
is  according  to  the  drawing  in  every  respect. 

Pattem-Maker :  A  pattern-maker  is  one  who  can  construct 
a  pattern  according  to  the  drawing  and  can  be  held  responsible 
for  the  accuracy  and  sufficiency  of  his  product. 

Machinist :  A  machinist  is  one  who  can  perform  any  usual 
operation  on  any  of  the  ordinary  machine  tools,  or  allied 
activity.  In  contrast  to  the  machinist  we  have  the  machine- 
operator,  who  is  one  who  can  perform  any  ordinary  operation 
on  one  machine  tool,  and  the  machine-hand,  or  machine- 
tender,  who  is  one  who  can  perform  only  a  few  operations 
on  one  machine  tool. 

Pipe-Fitter:  A  pipe-fitter  is  one  who  can  install  any  sys- 
tem of  piping,  take  the  necessary  dimensions,  and  make  proper 
allowances  for  expansion  and  contraction,  install  proper  hang- 
ers, etc. 

Foundryman:  A  foundryman  is  one  who  can  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  production  of  satisfactory  castings  from  any 
commercial  pattern,  including  the  making  of  cores,  the  proper 
making  of  mould,  venting,  and  the  proper  pouring  of  the 
metal. 

Gauge-Maker:  Gauge-maker,  die-maker,  jig  and  fixture- 
maker  are  considered  sub-divisions  of  the  trade  of  tool-maker. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  more  important  trades  that  we 
have  in  mind  to  which  a  large  number  of  others  could  be 
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added  and  which  we  will  be  glad  to  add  to,  should  they  come 
within  the  range  of  the  above. 

We  call  attention  with  all  possible  emphasis  to  the  danger 
of  shortening  the  prevailing  apprenticeship  course  inasmuch 
as  the  fundamental  reason  for  originating  this  course  as  now 
conducted,  was  the  developing  of  a  corps  of  all-round  men  to 
take  the  place  of  the  old-time  mechanic,  which,  due  to  the 
evolution  of  modern  industry,  had  been  practically  eliminated. 
The  shortening  of  the  trade  apprenticeship  course  would  pro- 
duce specialists  which  is  diametrically  opposite  to  the  purpose 
for  which  modern  trade  apprenticeship  was  instituted. 

Taking  up  the  regular  assignment,  namely,  to  study  the 
problem  of  standardizing  apprentice  instruction  in  the  various 
trades,  it  would  be  well  to  classify  all  machine  operations 
under  five  headings:  turning,  planing,  milling,  grinding,  and 
drilling,  under  which  headings  all  machining  operations  may 
be  segregated.  It  would  seem  quite  within  the  realm  of  possi- 
bility to  issue  instructions  by  which  operations  under  these 
five  headings  could  be  carried  on.  Each  operation  mentioned 
is  accomplished  by  means  of  some  particular  machine  tool, 
instruction  on  which  might  be  classified  under  the  three  head- 
ings: construction,  operation,  and  application,  which  again 
lends  itself  to  a  certain  amount  of  standardization.  By  con- 
struction is  meant  the  instruction  dealing  with  the  component 
parts  of  a  g^ven  machine  tool,  showing  the  function  of  each 
particular  part,  and  its  relation  to  the  other  parts.  Under  the 
second  heading,  operation,  the  apprentice  would  be  shown 
how  the  various  component  parts  were  operated,  which  in 
the  case  of  a  lathe  would  be  change  speed  levers,  feed  mechan- 
isms, operation  of  the  compound,  etc.  Under  the  third  head- 
ing, application,  the  apprentice  would  be  instructed  in  how 
the  various  parts  of  the  machine  functioned,  so  as  to  produce 
certain  given  operations  on  the  piece  under  construction. 
Also  in  addition  to  the  above,  standardization  in  regard  to 
methods  of  teaching,  the  length  of  the  course,  subjects  con- 
sidered, rates,  etc.,  all  leading  to  a  standardized  form  of  cer- 
tificate or  diploma,  which  would  be  recognized  by  the  various 
members  of  the  National  Association  as  being  equivalent  to 
a  similar  certificate  issued  by  their  own  company  to  theit 
own  apprentices. 
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A. — It  might  be  well  to  standardize  the  rates  paid  to  the 
apprentices  upon  graduation  as  compared  with  rates  paid 
machinists  hired  at  the  doors.  It  is  the  policy  of  some  com- 
panies to  rate  their  apprentices  upon  graduation  considerably 
lower  than  those  are  rated  which  are  hired  through  the  em- 
ployment office.  This,  we  feel,  is  an  admission  that  either 
their  apprenticeship  course  is  an  attempt  to  exploit  the  boys 
or  that  the  product  of  their  training  is  not  as  good  as  can  be 
acquired  through  the  employment  office.  In  comparison  with 
the  above  policy,  there  are  concerns  who  pay  their  graduate 
apprentices  the  full  journeymen  rate,  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  if  they  don't  somebody  else  will,  and  they  will,  there- 
fore, lose  the  fruits  of  their  traiping  and  also  as  the  product* 
of  their  apprenticeship  course  is  as  good  or  better  than  can 
be  hired  at  the  door,  consequently  is  worth  as  much. 

B. — ^To  study  the  value  of  introducing  speciar  subjects 
(other  than  those  directly  related  to  the  trade)  into  the  school 
program. 

It  would  seem  advisable,  in  your  committee's  estimation, 
to  introduce  into  the  course  certain  subject  matter  which  is 
not  directly  related  to  the  trade,  but  which  has  a  -aery  marked 
influence  on  the  quality  of  the  apprentice  developed. 

We  name  five  items,  to  which  a  number  of  others  could 
be  added,  but  there  is,  of  course,  a  limit  to  the  amount  of 
subjects  which  might  be  introduced  without  detriment  to  the 
strictly  practical  work. 

1.  Application  of  the  product  manufactured  after  leaving 
the  plant:  The  underlying  idea  in  introducing  subject  matter 
of  this  nature  is  to  increase  the  interest  of  the  apprentice  in 
the  work  in  hand,  to  broaden  his  view,  and  to  enable  him  to 
produce  a  higher  class  of  work  than  he  would  otherwise  be 
able  to  do  without  knowing  the  application  of  the  part  upon 
which  he  might  be  working. 

2.  The  organization,  and  the  inter-relationship  of  the  vari- 
ous departments :  By  introducing  subject  matter  of  this  nature, 
it  is  intended  that  the  apprentice  should  be  given  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  various  departments  of  which  the  organization 
is  composed,  the  function  of  each  department,  and  the  relation- 
ship of  each  department  to  the  other.    This  is  to  broaden  the 
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apprentices'  view  and  give  him  some  appreciation  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  organization  of  which  he  is  a  part. 

3.  Hygiene:  The  object  of  introducing  subject  matter 
of  this  nature  into  the  course  is  more  preventative  than  con- 
structive and  is  to  warn  the  apprentices  against*  practices  and 
habits  which  would  prove  detrimental  to  his  physical  well- 
being.  There  is  no  question  that  if  the  product  of  the  appren- 
ticeship course  is  the  very  highest  type  of  mechanic,  yet,  as 
a  man,  without  moral  strength,  the  course,  as  a  whole,  is  a 
failure,  and  unless  the  boys  can  be  developed  into  real  men, 
there  is  little  occasion  for  spending  any  time  or  money  in 
their  training. 

4.  English:  The  lack  of  ability  to  express  one's  self  in 
writing  so  that  a  more  or  less  complex  idea  may  be  transmitted 
to  another,  is  probably  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  by 
which  men  of  considerable  mechanical  ability  are  unable  to 
assume  positions  of  higher  responsibility.  This  may  be  dem- 
onstrated by  the  inability  to  write  a  proper  letter,  a  lucid 
report,  or  perhaps  even  to  express  themselves  verbally  in  an 
intelligent^and  comprehensive  manner. 

To  rectify  this  deficiency,  we  suggest  incorporating  into 
the  course  a  certain  amount  of  English,  including  reading  and 
writing  of  reports  of  certain  well-recognized  English  classics, 
books  which  would  be  of  interest  to  the  boys,  and  at  the  same 
time  improve  their  knowledge  of  English  composition. 

5.  Elementary  Economics :  It  is  the  intention  here  to  in- 
struct the  apprentice  in  the  fundamentals  of  economics  in  order 
to  counteract  the  Socialistic  and  Bolshevic  propaganda,  by 
which  the  apprentice  will  understand  why  all  earnings  through 
labor  cannot  be  distributed  in  the  form  of  dividends  and 
wages;  that  reasonable  dividends  paid  to  the  stockholders  is 
just  in  that  they  have  provided  the  means  by  which  the  work- 
ers are  enabled  to  gain  a  livelihood,  and  is  a  comparatively 
small  percent  of  their  total  earnings;  that  certain  amounts 
must  be  set  aside  yearly  to  pay  the  expenses,  from  which  no 
tangible  results  are  obtained,  such  as  insurance,  taxes,  de- 
preciation, and  the  building  up  of  a  surplus  for  future  con- 
tingencies. 
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C. — To  show  the  relative  merits  of  instruction  with  and 
without  a  training  room. 

Through  the  training  room  far  better  control  of  the  proper 
sequence  of  work  may  be  had,  at  the  same  time  the  work  of 
the  instructor  being  under  the  guidance  of  a  supervisor,  may 
be  largely  standardized,  and  through  proper  supervision  may 
be  intensified  so  as  to  produce  results  quicker  than  could  be 
attained  in  the  shop  proper.  At  the  same  time  the  boy  is  given 
considerable  supervision,  which  also  gradually  shortens  the 
instruction  period,  as  there  is  little  or  no  waiting  on  the  part 
of  the  boys  in  order  to  receive  instruction  on  the  next  opera- 
tion; also  as  highly  developed  machinists  of  the  product  of 
the  training  room,  rather  than  production,  there  is  greater 
interest  taken  in  the  boy,  which  again  denotes  accelerated 
development.  It  is  not  human  to  expect  the  foreman,  who 
is  held  for  production,  to  spend  time  instructing  or  taking 
any  special  interest  in  the  boy  who  will  be  with  him  for  a 
short  time  only. 

In  companies  where  no  training  rooms  have  been  estab- 
lished, if  the  concern  is  of  any  size,  then  the  boy  receives  his 
instruction  in  spite  of  his  apprenticeship. 

There  is  little  to  commend  a  course  without  a  training 
room  wherever  the  concern  is  large  enough  to  have  more 
than  ten  apprentices.  Where  there  are  less  than  ten  appren- 
tices, there  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  fifty  (50)  mechan- 
ics, in  which  case,  due  to  the  small  number  of  employes,  it  is 
to  be  supposed  that  the  owner  or  proprietor  will  be  president, 
superintendent,  and  instructor,  and  under  these  conditions,  let 
us  hope  that  he  will  be  sufficiently  wide  awake  to  look  after 
his  own  interest  and  give  the  apprentices  the  supervision  they 
deserve. 
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Section  II — Steel  and  Iron  and  Plant  Maintenance 

Chairman  Sheldon  :  Mr.  Strait  will  present  the  section  on 
Steel  and  Iron  and  Plant  Maintenance. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Strait:  This  section,  Steel  and  Iron  and  Plant 
Maintenance,  is  really  two  divisions  of  a  subject.  It  is  supposed 
to  cover  the  steel  and  iron  industry  and  plant  maintenance  as  a 
proposition  aside  from  steel  and  iron,  and  not  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  steel  and  iron  industry. 

In  going  over  and  formulating  the  data  to  cover  this  subject, 
under  the  two  divisions  as  specified  by  the  committee,  the  com- 
mittee studied  apprenticeship  work  in  the  various  steel  and  iron 
industries  and  the  problem  of  apprenticeship  work  in  smaller 
shop  units  and  plants.  We  found  it  quite  difficult  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  divisions  of  the  work  as  given  to  us. 
However,  following  the  usual  method  of  obtaining  information, 
questionaires  were  sent  out  in  three  rather  distinct  divisions,  as 
far  as  we  were  able  to  make  those  divisions. 

As  the  committee  is  composed  of  members  of  the  Association 
representing  iron  and  steel  producing  concerns,  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration, and  an  industry  aside  from  the  steel  industry  proper, 
we  decided  to  split  the  work  up  into  three  rather  definite  divisions. 
I  was  supposed  to  cover  the  work  involved  in  the  independent 
plants;  Mr.  Wakefield,  the  work  in  the  corporation  plants;  Mr. 
Park,  to  obtain  such  information  as  he  could  from  plants  in  New 
York  State  and  elsewhere.  From  the  three  divisions  we  hoped 
to  be  able  to  pick  out  sufficient  material  to  make  a  report  that 
would  be  of  value  to  the  smaller  shop  units  and  plants. 

In  sending  out  these  questionaires  to  the  independent  steel 
producing  industry,  we  found  that  there  was  not  very  much  being 
done,  at  the  present  time,  in  the  line  of  establishing  and  develop- 
ing new  apprenticeship  courses  in  plants  other  than  those  where 
that  work  had  been  done  for  some  years  past.  We  found,  how- 
ever, that  in  those  plants  where  this  work  has  been  done  for  some 
years  past  that  it  has  had  a  very  decided  effect  on  labor,  not  only 
stabilizing  labor,  but  producing  more  loyal  employes.  That,  in 
itself,  we  thought,  was  well  worth  the  time  and  effort  spent  in 
our  investigation.  We  also  found  that  several  concerns  were  in- 
terested in  the  work,  but  did  not  have  the  nerve,  apparently,  to 
go  ahead  with  the  proposition,  and  to  look  it  straight  in  the  face, 
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and  find  out  what  they  had  to  do  and  get  after  it,  using  such  infor- 
mation as  was  available. 

There  are  certain  principles,  we  feel,  that  underlie  basically 
modern  apprenticeship  systems,  and  these,  in  the  main,  are  the 
problems  that  are  threatening  industry  today,  particularly  the  per- 
sonal side.  We  have  handed  in  three  divisions  here;  these  are 
necessarily  the  only  divisions,  but  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  argu- 
ment. 

In  arranging  the  maintenance  work  covering  the  two  divisions, 
we  started  out  first  with  the  maintenance  work  in  the  steel  and 
iron  industry,  leaving  out  any  consideration  of  the  production 
work  proper  that  might  come  in.  We  have  several  trades,  as  most 
of  you  know,  involved  in  apprenticeship  work.  These  trades 
require  all-round  skilled  mechanics.  Those  of  us  who  are  in  the 
steel  industry  agree  to  that.  They  must  be  all-round  skilled  me- 
chanics; in  other  words,  we  do  not  care  for  any  two  or  three 
weeks',  five  or  six  months',  a  year's,  or  possibly  a  two  years'  train- 
ing proposition.  It  is  only  after  two  or  more  years'  training  that 
we  begin  to  get  what  we  set  out  to  get  in  the  line  of  our  work. 

There  are  so  many  things  covered  in  our  apprenticeship  work 
in  the  steel  industry  that  are  matters  of  detail  and  very  largely 
matters  of  opinion.  As  has  been  expressed  in  one  of  the  reports 
this  morning,  so  many  of  these  things  are  matters  of  opinion  that 
I  doubt  very  much  if  it  is  worth  while  to  go  into  detail  in  this 

matter. 

The  first  division  of  the  work,  you  will  note,  is  the  Report  of 
the  American  Rolling  Mill  Company,  that  company  that  I  repre- 
sent, and  it  is  the  only  company  represented  in  this  report,  as 
we  could  not  find  material  from  any  other  company  that  is  com- 
prehensive or  logical.  There  is  no  other  company,  to  our  knowl- 
edge, that  does  that  kind  of  work. 

The  second  division  of  the  work,  reported  by  Mr.  Wakefield, 
was  not  turned  in  on  time  to  get  into  the  report  and  so  was  not 

published. 

The  third  division  of  the  work  that  approaches  very  closely 
to  the  second  division  of  our  subject  is  "The  Apprenticeship  Sys- 
tems in  Smaller  Shop  Units  and  Plants."  Thi$  small  plant  unit 
does  not  mean  that  the  Solvay  Process  Company  or  the  Yale  & 
Towne  Manufacturing  Company  are  small  plants,  but  they  seem 
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to  have  broken  up  their  work  into  smaller  divisions.  I  assume 
that  the  Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing  Company's  and  the  Solvay 
Process  Company's  programs  represent  types  that  will  give  the 
employes  straight  apprenticeship  work  along  lines  of  maintenance, 
but  in  the  smaller  divisions. 

The  item  of  particular  notice  in  the  Yale  &  Towne  Manufac- 
turing Company's  program  is  that  there  are  apparently  only  two 
apprenticeship  courses  covered  —  one  in  electrical  construction 
work  and  one  in  power  plant  work  and  drafting  work  relating  to 
power  plants.    If  you  will  look  over  the  outline  of  the  work  done 
and  refer  to  the  items  (a),  (b),  (c),  etc.,  you  note  that  the  en- 
tire program  or  outline  of  time  covered  is  not  the  training  period ; 
it  is  over  a  period  of  three  or  four  years.     The  same  thing,  I 
think  you  will  find  is  true,  in  a  smaller  measure,  perhaps,  of  the 
work  outline  as  given  by  the  Solvay  Process  Company.    I  do  not 
know  positively  whether  the  Yale  &  Towne  people  have  a  man 
looking  specifically  after  the  interests  of  the  apprentices  or  not, 
but  the  Solvay  people  do  not  have  a  man  who  spends  his  entire 
time  in  apprentice  work.    The  work  there  is  carried  on  without 
a  special  instructor.    The  item  of  particular  interest  lies,  how- 
ever, in  the  fact  that  this  work  is  all  maintenance  work.    I  should 
assume  that  you  would  find  absolutely  nothing  there  in  the  line 
of  repetition  work.    The  idea  seems  to  be  to  have  the  boys  carry 
on  their  own  instruction,  as  much  as  possible,  with  the  aid  of  the 
foreman  of  the  class  to  take  up  such  conditions  of  the  work,  the 
technical  side  particularly,  that  will  fit  them  for  the  shop  work 
proper,  and  put  them  on  their  feet  for  the  work  that  will  eventu- 
ally make  them  skilled  mechanics  in  this  particular  line. 

The  length  of  the  course,  as  noted  here,  is  two  years.  Of 
course,  not  knowing  the  completeness  of  the  work  covered,  that 
does  not  mean  the  shortening  of  the  term  of  apprenticeship.  On 
the  other  hand,  perhaps  this  work  is  more  specialized.  It  means 
that  in  that  period  of  time  there  are  less  operations,  less  definite 
things  to  be  done  than  the  all-round  machinist  or  moulder  might 
have  to  learn  in  another  place. 

The  subject  of  economics  has  been  mentioned  by  two  previous 
speakers.  This  is,  of  course,  a  division  of  the  apprentice  work, 
and  we  feel  that  it  is  one  of  much  importance.  It  is  a  subject 
requiring,  in  my  opinion,  very  careful  attention  and  discrimina- 
tion to  know  what  to  present,  how  to  present  it,  and  find  the 
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individual  who  can  present  it  in  a  way  that  will  produce  results. 
The  idea,  as  Mr.  Sheldon  has  noted,  of  giving  the  apprentice 
some  appreciation  of  cost,  I  think  is  very  fine.  I  see  no  objec- 
tion; in  fact,  we  practice  it  as  far  as  we  can,  to  give  the  boy  in 
the  shop  all  the  information  that  is  available  regarding  cost.  I 
believe  that  you  will  get  better  action  from  him  in  his  daily  work 
and,  in  the  long  run,  much  better  results,  if  he  knows  approxi- 
mately what  the  job  that  he  is  doing  is  costing,  whether  or  not 
he  is  making  a  showing  in  comparison  with  the  other  men  on  the 
job.  We  feel  that  there  is  absolutely  no  question  in  regard  to  it 
and  that  the  idea  will  be  carried  out  as  completely  and  as  logically 
as  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 


SECTION  II— STEEL  AND  IRON  AND  PLANT 

MAINTENANCE 

Preface 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  great  trial  and  trouble  in 
American  industrial,  commercial  and  community  life.  The  eco- 
nomic changes  which  the  country  has  been  passing  through  are 
t3rpical  of  those  which  follow  any  great  national  or  international 
disturbance. 

On  accotmt  of  the  many  uncertainties  encountered  in  the 
advancement  of  any  new  project  under  these  conditions,  a  cer- 
tain setback  has  occurred  in  the  establishment  of  new  appren- 
tice courses  in  those  industries  which  have  not  been  organized 
for  this  work  for  some  years  past. 

One  fact  seems  quite  evident,  however,  as  has  been  voiced 
in  the  statements  coming  from  several  prominent  industries,  and 
that  is  that  in  those  plants  where  apprenticeship  work  has  been 
well  organized  and  properly  supported  it  has  a  very  positive 
effect  in  stabilizing  labor  and  in  producing  more  efficient  and 
loyal  employes. 

So  far  as  this  committee  has  been  able  to  ascertain  in  its 
investigations,  no  company  which  has  had  organized  apprentice 
work  has  discontinued  it,  and  there  are  several  companies  which 
are  beginning  to  realize  something  of  its  importance  and  proba- 
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bly  will  proceed  to  organize  some  sort  of  apprenticeship  work 
within  their  respective  plants  during  the  next  year. 

It  is  to  this  class  of  industrial  institutions  as  well  as  to  those 
who  are  of  a  merely  curious  disposition  that  this  report  is 
addressed. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  outline  just  the  exact  formula 
for  the  industry  which  may  be  interested  but  rather  to  open  the 
door  for  inspection  and  information  by  means  of  descriptions  of 
apprenticeship  courses  in  several  typical  organizations. 

The  exact  method  of  procedure,  of  course,  depends  upon 
conditions  which  are  peculiar  to  the  industry.  The  principles 
under  which  modern  apprenticeship  courses  operate  are,  how- 
ever, fairly  well  defined  and  consist  partially  in  the  square  deal 
between  employer  and  employe,  an  opportunity  to  advance  in 
one's  life  work  and  the  enjoyment  of  good  living  standards. 


Maintenance  Work  in  the  Steel  and  Iron  Industry 

The  trades  represented  in  the  steel  and  iron  industry,  par- 
ticularly those  which  contribute  primarily  to  the  maintenance 
and  upkeep  of  the  plant,  are  those  designated  as  the  machinist, 
molder,  pattern-maker,  electrician,  blacksmith  and  brick  mason. 

As  the  work  done  in  a  maintenance  department  includes  all 
the  miscellaneous  equipment  used  in  the  business,  these  appren- 
tices must  be  all  around,  skilled  craftsmen  who  <:an  do  any  kind 
of  work. 

In  addition  to  the  practical  skill  required  in  the  manipulation 
of  any  job,  any  workman  is  much  better  prepared  to  fill  his 
place  in  the  organization  if  he  is  familiar  with  the  general  opera- 
tions of  the  plant  in  which  he  is  employed. 

As  the  large  shop  usually  consists  of  a  number  of  smaller 
units,  the  apprenticeship  problem  in  the  small  plant  does  not 
differ  materially  from  that  of  the  larger  plant  except  in  so  far 
as  the  general  planning  and  administration  of  the  work  is  con- 
cerned. 

As  the  larger  plant  usually  is  well  supplied  with  supervisors, 
the  problem  of  apprenticeship  can  be  made  more  of  a  specialized 
division  of  the  organization  than  is  possible  in  the  smaller  plant, 
where  supervision  is  of  a  more  general  character. 
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The  American  Rolling  Mill  Company 

This  company  is  typical  of  the  sheet  steel  producing  indus- 
tryt  It  has  five  trades  represented  in  its  apprenticeship  courses, 
including  the  machinist,  molder,  pattern-maker,  electrician  and 
blacksmith. 

Qassroom  work  is  given  in  each  trade  represented.  This 
work  includes  mechanical  drawing,  shop  sketching,  elementary 
design,  mathematics — ^pure  and  applied,  practical  and  theoretical 
— electricity  in  D.  C.  and  A.  C.  work,  trade  and  shop  lectures, 
and  general  educational  work  on  health,  hygiene  and  safety 
subjects. 

All  applicants  for  apprentice  work  are  supposed  to  have  the 
equivalent  of  eight  years*  common  school  work  before  being 
admitted  to  the  courses.  The  age  limits  are  wide  and  vary  from 
eighteen  years  to  thirty-five  years  or  older  in  specific  cases. 

Married  men  who  are  desirous  of  entering  the  trades  are 
accepted  on  the  same  basis  as  the  unmarried  men. 

A  trial  period  is  required  of  all  applicants  who  are  selected 
to  begin  work  in  any  trade;  this  period  averages  three  months' 
time  and  in  event  the  candidate  manifestly  shows  his  unfitness 
for  mechanical  work,  he  is  eliminated  at  the  end  of  this  trial 
period. 

All  apprentices  work  the  regular  turns  same  as  the  journey- 
men, regardless  of  length  of  turns  or  time  of  shifts. 

In  the  machinists'  trade  the  apprentice  is  given  his  prelim- 
inary trainingMn  a  training  shop  which  o{)erates  under  the  same 
conditions  and  regulations  as  the  regular  maintenance  shops, 
with  this  difference :  while  the  apprentice  is  undergoing  his  pre- 
liminary training  in  the  training  shop  he  is  under  direct  charge 
of  an  expert  instructor  whose  chief  aim  is  to  teach  him  the  cor- 
rect way  of  doing  the  job  and  also  the  way  which  involves  the 
least  expenditure  of  time  for  its  completion. 

After  the  trial  period  and  first  period  of  training  the  ap- 
prentice is  shifted  alternately  between  the  training  and  main- 
tenance shops  until  such  time  as  he  has  completed  his  course. 

The  molder  apprentices  receive  their  preliminary  training  on 
the  side  floor  or  core  room  under  men  who  are  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  art  of  molding  and  who  teach  the  apprentice 
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what  they  know.    The  apprentice  later  on  goes  to  the  main  floor 
(large  work)  to  complete  his  course. 

The  electrician,  blacksmith  and  pattern-n^ker  apprentices 
receive  the  practical  experience  which  goes  with  their  trades 
under  competent  foremen  in  the  various  departments  employing 
apprentices  who  are  in  training  in  the  trades. 

Part  of  the  electrical  apprentices  are  shifted  into  the  ma- 
chinist training  shop  for  one  period  of  from  three  to  six  months 
in  order  that  they  may  become  familiar  with  some  of  the  me- 
chanical details  and  practice  involved  in  electrical  machinery 
construction. 

•  Since  all  work  in  this  plant  is  of  the  miscellaneous  mainte- 
nance order,  no  regular  sequence  of  work  for  instructional  pur- 
poses can  be  obtained. 

Practical  as  well  as  theoretically  trained  instructors  are  util- 
ized for  the  classroom  work.  In  all  cases  where  it  is  practical 
to  do  so,  the  same  men  act  as  classroom  instructors  whose  regu- 
lar job  is  that  of  a  shop  foreman  or  superintendent. 

The  material  used  for  classroom  instruction  varies  from  that 
obtained  in  specially  prepared  lesson  sheets  and  regular  trade 
text  books  to  that  of  hand  books  and  trade  publications.  Two 
hours  per  week  is  given  to  class  room  instruction  for  a  period 
of  two  to  three  years.  Classroom  work  is  paid  for  on  a  schedule 
of  rates  somewhat  different  than  those  paid  in  the  shop  and,  as 
it  is  not  possible  to  run  the  school  practically  on  a  daytime  basis, 
the  class  work  is  done  in  the  evening.  All  classroom  work  is 
compared  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis  with  the  work  done  in  the  trade 
in  the  shop. 

Attendance  records  of  shop  and  classroom  are  kept  and 
checked,  but  no  graded  system  of  classroom  merit  is  recorded. 

Qassroom  laboratory  equipment,  particularly  that  involved 
in  electrical  work  and  experiments,  is  used  to  good  advantage  to 
help  the  apprentice  visualize  the  fundamental  truths  and  princi- 
ples underlying  his  work. 

The  foreman  in  the  respective  divisions  employing  appren- 
tices are  advised  from  time  to  time  of  the  apprentices'  progress 
(classroom),  and  their  cooperation  is  solicited  in  helping  line  up 
the  boys  as  they  advance  in  their  work. 

The  foreman  is  made  one  of  the  party  who  select,  grade  and 
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pass  the  apprentice  from  the  day  he  enters  the  course  until  the 
day  he  graduates  from  it. 

All  around  skilled  mechanics  are  developed  for  general  main- 
tenance and  production  work.  The  graduate  apprentices  fill  in 
the  regular  vacancies  which  occur  from  time  to  time  in  the  shop. 

The  regular  rates  paid  to  journeymen  are  then  received  by 
the  graduate  apprentice. 

The  apprentice  on  his  graduation  from  the  course  is  issued 
a  diploma  signed  by  a  high  officer  of  the  company.  This  diploma 
states  the  trade  which  the  apprentice  has  completed  and  for  which 
he  is  qualified;  it  also  states  the  order  of  classroom  work  com- 
pleted. 

After  his  graduation  the  journeyman  is  not  required  or  ex- 
pected to  study  further  along  his  line  of  work  except  as  he  sees 
best  for  his  own  interests. 

The  general  training  program,  however,  provides  an  ample 
field  for  turther  instruction  in  technical  lines  which  deal  with 
the  steel  industry,  and  these  courses  are  available  to  all  on  the 
payment  of  a  small  entrance  fee. 

Graduates  of  exceptional  ability  may  obtain  technical  train- 
ing aside  from  the  program  previously  mentioned  by  means  of 
scholarships  in  a  neighboring  technical  school  which  are  fur- 
nished by  an  officer  of  the  company.  The  acceptance  of  these 
scholarships  obligate  the  employe  in  no  way  to  continue  in  the 
service  of  the  company  after  he  has  completed  the  course. 

The  Yale  and  Towne  Manufacturing  Co, 

This  company  has  apprentice  courses  in  Electrical  Construc- 
tion work  and  Power  and  Plant  Drafting. 

All  the  work  in  electrical  construction  is  performed  under 
the  direction  of  the  foreman  of  the  department  and  consists  in 
the  regular  routine  plant  work. 

The  apprentice  is  also  assigned  to  the  belt  room,  steam  fitting, 
millwrighting,  and  machine  shop  in  order  that  his  training  may 
be  broadened.    He  is  assigned  to  regular  work  under  instructions. 

In  addition  to  these  departments,  the  apprentice  also  serves 
three  months  in  the  power  plant,  so  that  he  may  become  familiar 
with  steam  and  electric  machinery  and  appliances  as  applied  to 
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the  ^^[eneration  of  power.    The  periods  of  shop  asstj^unents  are 
as  follows: 

(a)  Electrical  Construction   12  months 

(b)  Belt  Room 2  weeks 

(c)  Steam  Fitting 2  weeks 

(d)  Millwrighting   1  month 

(e)  Machine  Shop  .  • .  .* 3  months 

(f )  Electrical  G)nstruction 12  months 

(g)  Power  Plant 3  months 

(h)  Electrical  Construction 16  months 

In  the  power  and  plant  drafting  course  men  are  trained  for 
general  plant  construction  drafting.  The  assignments  to  the 
various  shops  are  for  regular  work  in  these  departments  under 
instructions,  and  cover  the  following  periods  of  time  in  each 
department : 

a)  Drafting  (P.  and  P.  Department)  12  months 

b)  Millwrighting 2  months 

c)  Steam  Fitting  and  Plumbing 2  months 

d)  Carpentry   2  months 

e)  Belt  Room 1  month 

f)  Machine  Shop   13  months 

g)  Electrical  Construction 3  months 

h)  Power  Plant  6  months 

i)    Drafting  (P.  and  P.  Department)  17  months 

The  mechanical  drawing  course  is  outlined  under  the  follow- 
ing divisions: 

1.  Simple  projection. 

2.  Screw  threads. 

3.  Oblique  projection. 

4.  Measured  machine  parts. 

5.  Sketching  from  models. 

6.  Drawing  from  original  sketches. 

7.  Gearing. 

8.  Assembling  and  detail. 

9.  Design  of  simple  jigs,  fixtures  and  tools. 
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10.  Penetration. 

11.  Layouts  of  electrical  machinery. 

12.  Electrical  design. 

13.  Layouts  of  machinery  and  shafting  using  conventional 

symbols. 

14.  Layouts  of  heating  and  ventilating  systems. 

15.  Layout  of  power  plant  apparatus. 

16.  Building  plans,  lists  of  material,  estimate  of  cost. 

The  mathematics  course  is  carried  out  in  the  following  order : 

1.  Review  of  the  fundamental  operations. 

2.  Fractions  and  decimals. 

3.  Powers  and  roots. 

4.  Weights  and  measures. 

5.  Taper. 

6.  Screw  cutting  (elementary). 

7.  Mensuration. 

8.  Solution  of  an  equation. 

9.  Solution  of  the  right  triangle. 

10.  Geometry. 

11.  Trigonometry. 

12.  Logarithms. 

13.  Shop  problems  (advanced  application) 

14.  Applied  electricity. 

Mechanics 

Text:  Notes  and  Practical  Mechanics. — ^Jameson. 

1.  Use  of  lines  in  representing  force. 
Composition  of  forces. 
Resolution  of  forces. 
Moments  of  forces. 

Parallel  forces. 

2.  Work,  energy,  power. 
Friction. 
Machines. 

3.  Strength  of  materials  (elementary). 

4.  Foundations. 
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Electricity 

Text :  Elementary  Electricity. — Timbie. 

1.  Electricity  and  magnetism. 

2.  Electrical  units  and  measurements. 

3.  Generators — ^motors,  D.  C. 

4.  Alternating  currents. 

5.  Batteries. 

6.  Electrical  distribution. 

Power  Plant 

Text:  Power  Plants  (J.  B.  C.)  Elementary  Electricity. — 

Timbie  Notes. 

1.  Steam  and  its  application  in  power  plant  apparatus. 

2.  Electricity  and  electrical  machinery. 

3.  Hydraulics. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  technical  subjects  just  noted,  the 
company  gives  one-hour  shop  talks  on  the  classification,  con- 
struction and  use  of  machine  tools  and  cutting  tools. 

Also  one-hour  talks  are  given  by  officers  and  executives  of 
the  works,  monthly,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Yale  &  Towne 
Apprentice  Association  on  Health  and  Hygiene,  Iron  and  Steel, 
Dies,  and  other  subjects  of  general  interest.  All  of  the  Yale  & 
Towne  apprentice  work  is  based  on  a  four-year  course,  and  class 
work  is  outlined  on  a  progressive  basis. 

The  Solvay  Process  Company 

The  Solvay  Process  Company  has  about  fifty  apprentices  who 
are  instructed  in  machinist  work,  plumbing  and  steam  fitting, 
blacksmithing,  carpentry,  boiler  and  sheet  metal  work. 

The  boys  are  placed  in  the  repair  shop  with  regular  me- 
chanics and  are  taught  by  them  without  a  special  instructor. 
While  the  boys  instruct  each  other  when  they  overlap  at  the 
week-ends,  the  chief  burden  of  instruction  fall  on  the  repair- 
men and  their  foremen. 

About  one  year  is  spent  in  the  machine  shop,  the  remaining 
time  beings  divided  among  the  other  departments, 
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The  work  in  the  classroom  covers  shop  mathematics,  free- 
hand drawing,  layout  work  for  sheet  iron  and  other  departments, 
strength  of  materials,  elementary  mechanics,  reports,  shop  equip- 
ment and  nature  of  company's  products. 

The  boys  spend  an  entire  week  in  class  work,  except  Satur- 
days, the  day's  program  being  divided  among  the  various  sub- 
jects listed  above.  Qassroom  work  provides  periods  of  study, 
blackboard  and  demonstration  work  and  recitation  periods. 

Apprentices  are  paid  for  the  time  spent  in  class  as  well  as 
that  for  the  shop,  company  discipline  being  maintained  in  both 
branches.  The  school  is  located  on  company  property  and  is 
controlled  entirely  by  the  company. 

Much  of  the  lesson  material  is  administered  by  the  lecture 
and  demonstration  method.  Problem  sheets  and  models  are  used 
in  connection  with  studies.  Practical  men  from  the  shop  assist 
the  instructor  in  presenting  technical  matters  relating  to  the 
shop.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  train  boys  for  general 
repair  work  in  all  of  the  branches  noted ;  not  to  teach  completely 
these  trades. 

The  boys  are  moved  regularly  at  the  direction  of  the  appren- 
tice instructor.  If  boys  are  not  showing  proper  proficiency,  they 
may  be  left  longer  in  any  department  than  is  required  by  schedule. 

The  general  plan  is  one  week  in  the  shop,  next  week  in  com- 
pany's school,  alternating  throughout  the  year.  On  Saturdays 
the  boys  all  work  in  the  shop,  so  that  the  boy  who  has  been  in 
school  may  take  over  the  work  of  the  boy  who  will  be  in  school 
the  following  week. 

The  length  of  the  course  is  two  years.  Upon  graduation  the 
apprentice  is  given  a  certificate  and  placed  on  the  roll  of  regular 
repairmen.  Out  of  the  list  of  companies  which  have  been  de- 
scribed, it  will  be  noted  that  the  plan  followed  by  the  Solvay 
Process  Company  would  probably  be  adaptable  to  many  indus- 
tries which  require  in  their  maintenance  work  repairmen  who  can 
do  a  great  variety  of  work  and  who  do  not  necessarily  have  to 
be  completely  trained  in  all  the  details  of  each  trade  or  class  of 
work  on  which  they  operate. 
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Chairman  Sheldon:  Mr.  Thomas,  of  the  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
road, has  just  come  into  the  room,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  him  as  to  what  the  railroads  are  doing  in  the  way  of  train- 
ing apprentices. 

Mr,  F.  W.  Thomas  (Santa  Fe  Railroad) :  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  any  license  to  talk  to  this  organization,  as  I  have  not 
been  a  member  for  three  years,  for  the  Government,  as  a  matter 
of  economy  during  the  war,  cut  the  railroads  off  from  member- 
ship in  this  and  similar  organizations,  and  that  cut  me  out,  but  I 
am  glad  the  railroads  are  going  back  to  private  control  again,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  we  can  all  come  down  here  and 
attend  these  meetings.  We  do  not  have  a  chance  to  come  here 
often,  so  we  appreciate  the  opportunity. 

I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Sheldon  and  his  committee  on  this  re- 
port. I  think  he  should  be  made  permanent  chairman  of  the 
committee.  He  must  have  lots  of  time  on  his  hands,  for  if  he  has 
the  time  to  hunt  up  so  much  literature  I  think  it  would  be  well 
to  keep  him  on  as  the  permanent  chairman  of  the  Trade  Appren- 
ticeship Committee. 

In  spite  of  my  three  years'  absence,  I  am  as  deeply  wedded 
to  the  apprenticeship  system  as  ever;  in  fact,  more  so.  There 
was  never  a  time  when  the  country  needed  so  many  skilled  me- 
chanics as  it  needs  now.  There  were  certain  fellows  who  in  the 
beginning  of  the  war  said  that  the  tanks  would  win  the  war,  or 
the  airplanes  would  win  the  war,  or  the  submarines  would  win 
the  war — they  may  all  have  helped  towards  winning  the  war — 
but  the  time  came  in  every  battle  when  it  was  necessary  to  have 
the  old-fashioned  doughboy,  the  infantry,  to  have  and  to  hold 
whatever  these  other  fellows  did.  In  spite  of  our  public  school 
vocational  training,  in  spite  of  our  part  time  education,  there  has 
never  been  invented  anything  that  will  take  the  place  of  the  ap- 
prenticeship system  in  making  first-class  skilled  mechanics. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  the  country  was  so  badly  in 
need  of  mechanics  as  now.  You  cannot  make  mechanics  on  sig^t. 
Mr.  McAdoo  tried  to  do  so  with  a  number  of  men  who  had 
worked  around  the  shops  as  helpers  and  laborers.  He  gave  them 
big  wages  and  said,  ** You  are  a  mechanic.  No ;  no  one  can  make 
a  mechanic  by  saying:  "You  are  a  mechanic." 

This  report  says  something  about  some  educational  authori- 
ties being  indifferent  toward  the  apprenticeship  system ;  they  do 
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not  seem  to  have  a  very  good  opinion  of  apprenticeship  or  even 
vocational  training.  They  are  too  deeply  wedded  to  their  so- 
called  cultural  education.  Don't  you  know  we  send  a  pound  of 
raw  iron,  worth  five  or  six  cents,  to  France;  they,  putting  it 
through  a  process  of  hammering  and  shaping,  make  a  beautiful 
article,  sending  it  back,  and  we  pay  $25  or  $30  for  it.  We  send 
a  pound  of  raw  cotton  worth  75  cents,  and  that  cotton  is  then 
woven  into  something  and  we  gladly  pay  $25  for  it.  Can  anyone 
deny  the  culture  or  attainment  of  the  French?  If  the  appren- 
ticeship system  teaches  boys  to  do  that,  should  we  not  encourage 
it?  If  an  educational  system  will  teach  them  to  do  that,  why 
should  they  stand  off  and  interfere  or  belittle  a  training  system 
that  gives  immediate  gain  and  the  most  desired  culture?  With- 
out question,  the  greatest  investment,  and  one  that  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed in  dollars  and  cents,  on  the  part  of  railroads,  or  any 
manufacturing  institution,  is  the  organization  and  maintenance  of 
its  training  system  for  its  human  element.  You  must  have  an 
organization  to  keep  all  processes  moving  satisfactorily.  A  fine 
factory,  plenty  of  raw  material,  ample  capital,  will  avail  you 
little  if  there  are  no  trained  hands  to  use  these  elements. 

But  the  problem  is  not  a  simple  one  of  training  men.  It  is 
more  comprehensive  than  that.  Every  employer  must  see  to  it 
that  he  selects  men  wisely;  you  must  begin  sometime  to  select 
men  for  certain  classes  of  work,  and  then  to  prepare  them  for 
that  work.  They  must  be  trained  properly.  After  we  train  the 
men  we  must  provide  lines  of  promotion.  We  must  keep  track 
of  them  and  know  what  they  are  doing,  what  executive  ability 
they  possess,  and  what  capacity  they  have  for  leadership.  We 
should  not  send  them  out  to  float  around  the  country  and  do  what 
they  please.  We  should  train  these  young  fellows  and  let  them 
tmderstand  there  is  something  in  the  industry  for  them. 

Mr.  Sheldon  said  someone  suggested  the  idea  of  shortening 
the  term  of  apprenticeship.  It  is  short  enough  now.  They  used 
to  work  twelve  hours  a  day,  and  then  got  it  down  to  ten  hours, 
and  then  to  nine  hours,  and  then  to  eight  hours.  We  are  paying 
them  for  eight  hours  and  getting  only  four  hours'  work.  The 
time  is  too  short  now  for  training  railway  mechanics.  I  am  not 
in  favor  of  any  device  or  scheme  to  shorten  our  apprenticeship. 
Rather  I  am  in  favor  of  lengthening  it. 

Chairman  Dietz  :    The  general  chairman  of  the  committee 
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and  the  chairmen  of  the  sub-divisions  have  put  before  you  all  the 
facts  for  discussion.  The  subject  is  open  for  general  discussion, 
and  each  si>eaker  will  be  limited  to  five  minutes. 

Chairman  Sheldon  :  I  think  Mr.  Raymond,  a  member  of 
the  manufacturing  section  of  the  committee,  is  here,  and  we 
would  like  to  hear  from  him. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Raymond  (Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Company)  : 
I  was  in  hopes  that  although  a  member  of  this  committee  that 
I  might  exemplify  the  role  of  a  silent  one  as  far  as  taking  part 
in  the  discussions.  I  feel  that  our  chairman  has  expressed  my 
views  in  what  he  has  already*  said,  and  I  don't  know  as  there  is 
much  that  I  can  add  to  it. 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  what  has  been  said  here 
this  afternoon  relative  to  developing  and  managing  apprentice- 
ship systems. 

In  reviewing  the  work  that  has  already  been  done  along  this 
line,  we  find  that  apprenticeship  systems  have  been  and  are  con- 
stantly being  inducted  into  all  the  essential  industries,  such  as 
machinery  and  tool  manufacturing,  mason  and  building  work, 
printing,  transportation,  salesmanship,  and  a  number  of  other 
industries  that  have  not  been  mentioned,  and  while  each  industry 
varies  in  its  working  processes,  yet  these  systems  have  all  been 
developed  to  suit  the  requirements  in  each  case,  and  wherever 
these  systems  have  been  installed  we  find  that  they  are  working 
very  efficiently,  and  the  heads  of  the  companies  have  expressed 
themselves  as  being  well  pleased  with  the  result  derived  through 
their  installation. 

A  big  share  of  the  success  in  this  undertaking  has  been  gained 
through  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  members  of  our  Association. 

The  question  relative  to  shortening  the  apprenticeship  term 
has  been  brought  up  here  this  afternoon  and  various  opinions 
have  been  expressed,  and,  judging  from  what  has  been  said,  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  majority  of  those  that  expressed  their 
views  on  the  matter  do  not  favor  it. 

I  have  been  associated  with  the  work  of  training  apprentices 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  during  my  experience  in  the  work  I 
have  noticed  that,  while  you  may  find  one  particularly  bright  and 
aggressive  boy  who  would  always  be  away  ahead  of  the  others 
in  the  course,  the  average  boy  would  require  three  years  to  learn 
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the  fundamentals  and  be  able  to  gain  a  fair  degree  of  skill  and 
practical  experience  in  the  trade  he  might  be  learning. 

I  believe  that  it  is  very  essential  that  we  first  teach  the  ap- 
prentices the  fundamentals  pertaining  to  the  trade  they  may  be 
preparing  themselves  to  follow;  then  gradually  advance  them 
step  by  step  into  the  work  that  will  require  a  greater  degree  of 
knowledge  and  skill,  and  by  which  they  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  become  skilled  workmen  by  the  time  they  have  completed  their 
apprenticeship.  Then  to  accomplish  this  task,  with  the  average 
boys  that  desire  to  take  the  course,  I  found  out  through  experi- 
ence it  will  require  at  least  three  years  to  properly  learn  it. 

Chairman  Dietz:  I  think  this  audience  is  agreed  on  the 
apprenticeship  proposition.  What  we  want  now  is  to  have  some 
of  our  members  talk,  on  how  we  can  improve  the  apprenticeship 
system  or  inaugurate  the  apprenticeship  idea  or  system  in  plants 
that  have  not  started  it. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Lowell  (Director  of  Vocational  Education,  Pub- 
lic Schools,  Indianapolis,  Indiana)  :  Mr.  Chairmati,  I  am  not 
going  to  follow  your  advice.  It  seems  to  be  my  privilege  to  be 
on  the  opposite  side,  but  that  will,  of  course,  really  produce  dis- 
cussion. Having  had  trade  and  engineering  experience,  I  feel 
somewhat  qualified  to  talk  on  the  subject  of  apprenticeship. 
Many  people  who  discuss  training  of  boys  for  trades  talk  of  a 
fixed  time  for  apprenticeship.  I  submit  that  this  is  fundamenr 
tally  wrong.  I  do  not  care  whether  the  fixed  time  is  one  or  ten 
years,  individuals  are  diflFerent.  Recognizing  this,  a  plan  should 
be  devised  in  accordance  with  it. 

To  illustrate  what  I  mean :  In  talking  in  1910  with  an  execu- 
tive of  a  machine  shop  regarding  cooperative  education,  he  in- 
sisted that  four  years  were  necessary  for  machinists'  apprentices. 
After  some  discussion  I  turned  to  him  and  said,  "Mr.  Bond,  how 
long  did  you  serve  your  time?"  His  immediate  answer  was,  "I 
never  served  any  formal  time ;  I  picked  it  up."  "How  long  did 
you  serve  before  you  drew  journeyman's  wages?"  "A  little  over 
two  years;"  he  said.  This  gentleman  was  superintendent  of  the 
factory.  I  asked  the  same  question  of  the  superintendent  of  one 
floor  in  the  factory,  and  was  informed  that  he  served  formally 
a  year  and  a  half,  after  which  he  left  and  got  a  job  and  made 
good.     These  examples  are  not  proof  of  my  contention  for  a 
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different  apprenticeship,  but  serve  as  illustrations  of  what  I  mean. 

Why  not  be  logical  in  this  matter?  Why  not  admit  frankly 
that  individuals  are  different?  We  all  know  it.  Why  not  say 
to  the  prospective  machinists,  carpenters,  patternmakers,  etc., 
before  you  can  work  as  a  journeyman  you  must  be  able  to  use 
accurately  and  rapidly  all  the  ordinary  machines  that  a  journey- 
man uses  and  must  be  able  to  perform  with  commercial  skill  and 
speed  all  the  usual  hand  operations  of  the  trade.  When  you  have 
that  skill,  you  will  be  rated  a  journeyman.  Some  of  the  trades 
are  quietly  doing  just  this  thing.  I  know  of  several  young  men 
who  are  journeymen  in  various  branches  of  the  printers'  trade 
who  have  not  served  the  regular  five  years.  One  in  particular 
has  served  two  and  one-half  years.  He  passed  all  the  required 
tests  and  is  a  journeyman.  He  is  not  21  yet.  In  the  old  days 
and,  in  many  cases,  in  the  present  day,  the  apprentice  spent  a 
large  part  of  the  first  year,  sometimes  of  two  years,  in  doing  the 
most  menial  things,  necessary  work,  but  not  work  connected  with 
his  trade.  When  he  begins  to  work  at  the  trade  the  instruction 
he  gets  is  incidental.  Many  firms  are  open  to  suspicion  in  this 
matter.  They  keep  boys  on  productive  work  longer  than  is  neces- 
sary to  give  them  journeyman's  skill;  in  other  words,  they  ap- 
parently are  careful  not  to  lose  money  on  the  boy,  which  means 
that  they  make  more  than  a  reasonable  amount.  If  the  foreman 
or  a  skilled  mechanic  is  expected  to  definitely  instruct  the  boys 
and  to  watch  their  work,  the  progress  of  all  of  the  group  will 
be  much  more  rapid  than  at  present.  I  recall  clearly  a  group  of 
thirty  boys  who  served  on  part  time  apprenticeship,  finishing  in 
three  years.  Eighteen  were  sub-foremen  or  foremen  two  years 
after  completion  of  their  work,  and  eight  had  entered  engineer- 
ing schools. 

I  want  to  leave  with  you  the  suggestion  that  you  devise  a 
scheme  that  takes  advantage  of  the  individual  differences  of  boys. 
This  spheme  should  include  certain  tests  of  skill  and  knowledge, 
if  you  will,  that  are  agreed  as  the  minimum  essentials  for  a  jour- 
neyman. When  the  work  of  the  boys  in  the  shop  is  satisfactory, 
and  they  can  pass  these  tests,  they  should  be  made  journeymen, 
irrespective  of  the  time  they  have  spent  at  the  trade.  With  defi- 
nite instruction  during  apprenticeship  and  these  tests  you  will  be 
able  to  produce  skilled  workmen  in  less  time  than  you  do  at 
present.    The  apprentice  will  not  know  the  whole  trade.    A  man 
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does  not  learn  the  whole  of  a  machinist's  trade  in  a  lifetime,  but 
the  boys  will  be  able  to  work  at  any  legitimate  job  in  the  trade 
successfully.  Don't  try  to  lump  individuals.  They  are  different, 
always  have  been  different,  and  always  will  be. 

Chairman  Dietz  :  We  are  glad  that  Mr.  Lowell,  represent- 
ing the  Vocational  Educational  Department  of  Indianapolis,  has 
given  us  that  point  of  view. 

Mr.  I.  B.  Shoup  (Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing 
Company) :  I  feel  that  our  friend,  Mr.  Lowell,  has  put  undue 
emphasis  on  the  use  of  that  word  "time" — the  "serving"  of  time. 
While  we  have  our  college  courses  laid  out  for  four  years,  and 
our  medical  courses  for  four  years,  and  our  high  school  courses 
for  four  years,  we  do  not  talk  about  the  students  in  those  courses 
serving  time.  Why  should  we  put  so  much  emphasis  on  the  mat- 
ter of  time  when  it  comes  to  the  apprenticeship  course?  The 
only  reason  for  making  any  designation  of  the  time  required  is 
that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  use  about  so  much  time  to 
get  a  certain  training,  and  while  we  do  use  the  term  "time"  it  is 
only  because  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  use  about  that  much 
time.  I  think  it  has  been  a  little  too  much  emphasized  in  that 
respect. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Lowell  that  the  period  covered  by  the  ap- 
prenticeship should  rest  upon  performance.  It  does  to  a  certain 
extent  in  one  plant  at  least  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

Certain  colleges  have  systems  whereby  individuals  making  a 
grade  of  A  get  the  number  of  hours'  credit  designated  for  a  par- 
ticular course  multiplied  by  1.2,  those  making  a  grade  of  B  get 
the  number  of  hours  designated  by  the  course  multiplied  by  LI, 
those  making  a  grade  of  C  get  the  hours  designated  for  that 
course  multiplied  by  1,  and  those  making  a  grade  of  D  the  num- 
ber of  hours  multiplied  by  .9.    So  by  maintaining  a  high  degree 
of  workmanship  as  a  student,  one  may  get  additional  credit.    This 
enables  a  student  to  shorten  his  course  because  of  proficient  study, 
and  penalizes  a  student  who  is  poor  in  his  studies.    This,  I  be- 
lieve, is  fundamentally  right.    The  same  principle  may  be  applied 
to  apprenticeship  courses,  and  in  cases  where  apprentices  do  a 
superior  grade  of  work,  why  not  give  them  additional  credit  for 
proficiency  and  thus  shorten  the  course  for  them  without  de- 
creasing the  basic  term  of  apprenticeship  ? 

We  inaugurated  a  plan  of  that  kind  in  Pittsburgh  about  two 
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years  ago — ^a  little  over  two  years — and  we  find  it  works  all  right, 
but  must  be  handled  mighty  carefully.  The  first  thing  about  it 
is  that  one  has  to  set  up  some  system  of  machinery  which  can  be 
relied  upon,  and  which  can  hold  the  confidence  of  all  parties 
concerned. 

I  feel  that  just  so  soon  as  we  can  develop  the  proper  kind  of 
machinery  and  we  are  able  to  reach  the  proper  judgment  in  re- 
gard to  apprentices,  the  kind  of  machinery  that  will  not  only  lead 
to  the  right  kind  of  judgment,  but  will  convince  the  fellows  who 
are  judged  of  the  justice  of  that  judgment,  that  we  will  be  able 
to  shorten  the  time  for  certain  individuals  over  the  time  for  cer- 
tain other  individuals  very  successf^illy. 

The  basic  number  of  hours  now  required  is  as  low  as  it  can 
be  placed  at  the  present  time  and  still  permit  the  development  of 
the  kind  of  mechanic  necessary.  This  time  has  been  shortened 
every  time  the  number  of  working  hours  in  a  day  have  been  les- 
sened, and  any  further  decrease  in  the  number  of  hours  available 
to  train  mechanics  would  not  be  to  the  best  interest  of  the  indi- 
viduals personally  concerned  nor  of  industry  in  general. 

We  have  had  an  apprentice  system  since  about  1904.  About 
two  years  ago  our  apprentices  came  to  us  and  asked  about  having 
their  time  shortened.  We  went  into  the  subject  quite  thoroughly, 
with  the  following  results : 

The  first  three  years  the  boy  would  have  a  set  schedule  of 
work,  also  have  a  regular  schedule  of  rates,  and  beginning  with 
the  fourth  year  would  be  placed  in  the  tool  room  to  work  on  tools, 
fixtures,  etc.,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  one  or  more  foremen 
and  paid  according  to  his  workmanship  and  ability. 

We  have  had.  since  this  plan  was  established  in  June,  1918, 
little  or  no  trouble  about  shortening  our  apprenticeship  course. 

I  believe  we  have  found  a  way  of  recognizing  ability,  and  still 
maintain  a  four-year  course. 

Under  the  present  arrangement  it  is  possible  for  a  boy  to 
graduate  from  his  apprenticeship  course  with  a  rate  of  pay 
ranging  from  50  to  75  cents  per  hour,  and  he  feels  that  his  ability 
and  workmanship  are  being  recognized. 

Mr.  C.  E.  EsLiNGER  (Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Company)  :  Fair- 
banks, Morse  &  Company  are  interested  in  apprenticeship  and  a 
number  of  other  things  in  educational  work.  Coming  from  Wis- 
consin, the  Badger  State,  I  have  been  a  witness  to  some  of  the 
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things  which  we  find  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
prenticeship, because  they  have  put  before  you  here  the  appren- 
ticeship laws  by  which  the  manufacturers  in  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin are  governed  in  their  apprenticeship  work. 

I  want  to  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  law  has  caused  a 
growth  of  apprentices  within  the  state.  There  are  some  1,200 
apprentices  within  the  state,  and  about  one-half  of  them  in  the 
city  of  Milwaukee.  They  are  distributed  among  some  forty 
trades,  and  I  am  now  referring  to  trades  in  the  large  sense  of 
trades,  when  we  think  of  ordinary  trades,  including  pressman,' 
and  hand  and  machine  compositors,  etc.  We  are  thinking  in 
terms  of  trades  as  that  of  the  photo-engraver  not  being  part  of 
the  printing  trade,  but  allied  to  it.  So  you  will  see  that  the  law 
has  helped  to  bring  more  apprentices  within  the  state  than  the 
state  probably  otherwise  would  have  had. 

Let  me  say,  however,  the  manufacturers  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin sort  of  rested  easy  when  the  Industrial  Commission  was 
empowered  with  the  administration  of  the  law.  They  have  a 
feeling  like  this :  Now,  we  have  selected  the  boy,  we  are  offering 
him  the  machines  with  which  to  receive  his  instruction,  and  we 
are  going  to  pay  him  so  much  money.  Now,  Mr.  Industrial  Com- 
mission Representative,  they  say  (or  did  say  last  year)  you  come 
in  and  see  that  the  boy  is  kept  going,  and  if  he  runs  away  from 
us  it  is  because  someone  else  tempts  him  with  higher  wages,  and 
you  can  go  and  pull  him  out  of  the  other  fellow's  plant  and  bring 
him  back  to  us. 

I  notice  on  page  39  of  this  report  that  there  is  a  clause  in  the 
law  which  provides  a  penalty  for  violation  of  the  contract,  in 
which  it  says  that  the  "Industrial  Commission"  may  bring  into 
court  any  of  the  boys  who  violate  any  of  the  contracts,  and  col- 
lect a  penalty  of  from  one  .to  one  hundred  dollars.  The  manu- 
facturers have  constantly  thrown  it  back  to  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission as  the  duty  of  the  latter  to  prosecute  some  boys  who 
have'  left  their  apprenticeship  work  and  sought  other  positions. 
The  commission,  however,  has  never  seen  fit  to  prosecute  a  boy 
for  violation  of  his  contract. 

Last  year  I  had  the  privilege  of  working  with  the  Industrial 
Commission,  and  I  saw  the  uselessness  of  trying  to  work  on  any 
basis  of  that  sort,  and  I  carried  to  the  manufacturer  wherever 
I  went  the  idea  that  he  must  get  back  of  his  apprentices  and 
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must  take  care  of  them  in  the  best  possible  manner.  It  was 
entirely  up  to  him,  because  the  supervisor  of  apprentices  of  the 
state,  or  any  of  his  assistants,  were  there  only  a  few  times  in 
the  year,  and  it  was  the  constant,  daily  supervision  that  counted 
for  the  most. 

Finally,  I  became  connected  with  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Com- 
pany, where  they  permitted  me  to  put  into  practice  some  of  the 
ideas  I  have  suggested  to  you  as  essential  to  apprenticeship.  The 
individual  foreman  must  help  to  make  the  apprenticeship  system 
a  success  and  the  manufacturer  must  not  depend  on  the  law. 

There  is  a  provision  that  five  hours  of  schooling  shall  be 
allowed  to  the  apprentice  each  week  of  the  first  two  years  of  the 
apprenticeship  under  the  law.  It  says  that  these  five  hours  of 
schooling  must  be  given  at  the  vocational  school  of  the  city.  That 
means  that  the  foreman  must  permit  the  boy  to  leave  the  plant 
to  go  to  the  vocational  school.  To  do  that  the  boys  have  to  leave 
the  plant  in  sufficient  time  to  go  home  and  dress  up  and  get  down 
to  school.  We  have  some  boys  leave  our  plant  at  eleven  o'clock 
in  order  to  be  at  school  at  one  o'clock.  We  lose  their  time  from 
eleven  to  twelve  o'clock.  We  have  some  others  who  live  more 
conveniently  as  to  location  between  the  school  and  the  shop,  and 
they  can  make  it  from  eleven-thirty  to  one  o'clock. 

The  result  is  th^t  the  boys  go  to  school  dressed  up,  and  do 
not  have  the  shop  atmosphere  as  much  as  they  would  within  the 
shop  school,  and  then  they  spend  five  hours  in  solid  instruction 
and  are  rather  dull  and  sleepy  during  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon. I  suggest  to  the  members  here  that  they  watch  out  for 
any  state  laws  that  might  force  them  to  carry  out  the  apprentice 
program  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  a  disadvantage  to  both  the  boy 
and  the  manufacturer. 

President  Kincaid:  There  is  a  matter  of  business  I  would 
like  to  take  up  before  any  of  the  members  leave  the  room.  It 
has  been  called  to  my  attention  that  of  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee elected  last  year,  consisting  of  five  members,  there  are  only 
two  persons  here,  and  in  order  that  the  Nominating  Committee 
might  function  and  be  ready  with  the  report  for  Friday,  it  seems 
some  action  should  be  taken  just  now  to  fill  up  this  Nominating 
Committee,  and  the  chair  is  ready  to  entertain  a  motion  express- 
ing the  wish  of  the  convention  as  to  how  we  shall  proceed  with 
this. 
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Mr.  J.  E.  Banks  :  I  move  that  the  chair  appoint  a  sufficient 
number  of  members  to  the  committee  to  fill  up  the  entire  com- 
mittee. 

(The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  put  to  vote  and  carried.) 

President  Kincaid:  I  shall  appoint  the  committee  and  re- 
port my  appointments  to  you  in  the  morning.  We  will  now  con- 
tinue the  discussion  of  the  report. 

Mr.  R.  N.  Keppel  (Submarine  Boat  Corporation)  :  I  think 
that  most  of  us  are  pretty  well  sold  on  the  proposition  of  ap- 
prenticeship training,  but  it  has  been  my  opportunity  to  come 
across  a  number  of  trade  courses  for  apprenticeship  training  that 
have  led  me  to  doubt  many  times  whether  these  courses  are  best 
designed  to  make  the  kind  of  men  that  we  want  to  make — ^that 
IS,  skilled  mechanics. 

The  primary  intention  of  our  apprenticeship  courses  are  to 
make  mechanics,  and  much  has  been  said  in  that  connection.  The 
thing  I  would  like  to  ask  you  is  whether  your  courses  are  so 
designed  as  to  make  them  all-round  mechanics,  the  type  of  me- 
chanics that  we  so  much  desire.  I  have  seen  some  courses,  for 
example,  that  brought  out  the  fact  that  they  wanted  to  teach 
Spanish  to  their  apprentices.  I  have  even  seen  it  stated  in  one 
{flace  that  a  knowledge  of  music  would  be  a  desirable  thing. 
Naturally,  these  are  extreme  illustrations,  and  I  select  them  to 
make  the  matter  extreme. 

I  think  if  we  are  going  to  lay  down  a  course  to  develop  me- 
chanics the  first  thing  we  must  decide  on  is  the  jobs  that  a 
mechanic  must  know.  That  is  the  first  proposition.  If  he  is  to 
learn  to  be  a  tool  maker,  a  pipe  fitter,  or  a  ship  fitter,  or  to  follow 
any  other  particular  line,  the  first  thing  we  must  do  is  to  make 
a  trade  analysis  of  jobs,  and  make  it  thoroughly.  The  next 
thing  is  to  make  an  analysis  of  the  knowledge  required  to  do 
each  one  of  the  jobs.  For  example,  a  job  in  riveting,  riveting 
one  of  the  plates  on  a  ship ;  that  is  one  of  the  jobs  that  a  riveter 
must  be  able  to  do.  The  knowledge  he  must  have  may  be  classi- 
fied under  various  headings. 

These  would  include  the  "Safety  First,"  that  the  man  must 
know.  He  must  know  that  it  is  easy  to  burn  himself ;  easy  to 
shoot  the  dye  out  of  the  gun  and  injure  himself;  also  injure 
others  by  the  dropping  of  bolts.  He  must  know  certain  trade 
names  in  connection  with  each  job;  he  must  know  how  to  take 
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care  of  the  material  and  tools  used  in  each  job.  He  must  know 
the  trade  science,  if  any,  tied  up  with  each  job,  and  he  must  have 
a  knowledge  of  materials,  be  able  to  recognize  it  and  know  its 
working  properties.  He  must  also  receive  whatever  drawings 
and  mathematics  are  involved  in  the  work.  In  other  words,  we 
should  get  out  a  job  analysis  of  the  knowledge  a  man  must  have 
in  connection  with  each  one  of  those  jobs  under  these  classifica- 
tions: safety  first,  trade  names,  knowledge  of  materials,  care  of 
tools  and  materials.  The  mathematics,  drawing,  blueprint  read- 
ing, and  science  required  by  each  job  should -also  be  "pulled  out." 
If  we  make  a  trade  analysis  on  that  basis,  we  will  have  the  meat 
of  the  jobs  and  technical  knowledge  that  the  apprentice  should 
have  in  order  to  be  a  first-class  mechanic. 

Now,  if  any  corporation  desires  to  go  further  than  that,  if 
they  care  to  give  an  education  on  top  of  that,  that  will  enable  the 
man  to  see  beyond  the  horizon  of  his  job,  well  and  good,  but  we 
should  start  with  these  fundamentals  that  the  apprentice  must 
have  in  order  to  become  a  mechanic.  Anything  you  care  to  add 
that  is  related  to  those  jobs,  well  and  good,  but  that  should  be 
the  foundation  of  trade  courses  for  apprentices. 

In  connection  with  what  Mr.  Lowell  said,  if  we  take  that 
layout  of  jobs,  plus  the  technical  knowledge  tied  up  with  those 
jobs,  and  the  man  has  been  instructed  and  trained  in  them,  he 
should  be  graduated  or  "turned  over"  when  he  has  met  the  re- 
quired standards,  we  will  then  turn  out  apprentices  whose  length 
of  service,  or  length  of  apprenticeship,  is  based  on  performance 
rather  than  because  they  are  compelled  to  stay  in  training,  pos- 
sibly long  after  they  have  met  the  required  standards. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Jones  (Warner  &  Swasey  Company)  :  With  ref- 
erence to  the  remark  of  the  last  speaker  in  wanting  something 
good  on  the  subject  of  training,  I  would  suggest  that  he  get  hold 
of  a  little  book  gotten  out  by  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation. 
I  have  read  this  book  with  as  much  interest  as  any  book  I  have 
seen  on  this  subject.    It  is  well  worth  reading  and  studying. 

There  is  a  fine  chance  for  argument  on  what  has  been  brought 
up  here  today.  The  first,  and  possibly  the  most  vital  point,  is 
that  brought  up  by  our  friend  Lowell  on  the  shortening  of  the 
apprenticeship  course.  As  a  substitute  for  the  term  "shortening 
of  the  apprenticeship  course"  I  will  offer  the  term  "increasing 
the  opportunity  for  developing  apprentices."    It  is  not  how  poor 
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an  apprentice  you  can  make  in  the  shortest  time,  but  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  how  good  an  apprentice  you  can  make  in  the  time  you 
have.  You  cannot  make  the  best  man  in  four  years.  The  Eng- 
lish apprenticeship  system,  not  many  years  ago,  required  seven 
years,  and  in  the  jewelers'  trade,  in  which  Mr.  Lowell  confesses 
proficiency,  they  once  required  twelve  years.  I  do  not  know  that 
even  then  a  man  could  be  rated  as  an  expert.  As  a  substitute 
for  shortening  the  time,  let  us  see  if  there  is  not  some  way  by 
which  our  corporation  schools  can  increase  the  opportunities  of 
the  apprentice. 

In  our  own  plant,  where  the  apprenticeship  system  is  of  very 
long  standing — ^nearly  as  old  as  the  company — ^the  term  of  ap- 
prenticeship is  four  years.  Before  Mr.  Warner  and  Mr.  Swasey 
came  to  Cleveland  to  found  that  company  they  worked  as  fore- 
men for  Pratt  &  Whitney.  They  first  met  in  the  Exeter  Machine 
Shop  at  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  where  they  served  their  ap- 
prenticeship. I  do  not  believe  that  either  one  of  these  men  would 
have  asked  to  have  his  time  shortened,  nor  do  I  believe  that  up 
to  the  present  time  either  of  these  men  regards  his  education  as 
complete. 

Suppose  a  high  school  boy  comes  to  us,  what  credit  can  be 
given  him  for  his  work  in  the  manual  or  technical  high  school? 
One  boy  came  in  and  said,  "I  have  been  sent  by  the  instructor 
of  the  class  in  vocational  guidance  to  find  out  the  qualifications 
of  a  toolmaker.  I  want  to  be  a  toolmaker/'  I  took  him  to  the 
apprentice  school,  around  the  shop,  spending  more  time  with  him 
than  we  ordinarily  spend  with  visitors.  The  boy  was  an  inter- 
ested listener  to  everything  that  was  said.  Finally  he  said,  "I 
want  to  know  what  I  can  study  at  the  Tech  High  School  that 
will  be  useful  to  me  when  I  come  here,  so  that  I  may  save  time 
when  I  become  an  apprentice."  We  advised  him  to  finish  his 
school  course  and  then  come  in  to  serve  his  apprenticeship.  That 
was  in  January.  In  February  the  boy  returned,  saying  that  he 
had  decided  to  leave  the  school  and  take  our  course  at  once.  He 
said,  "It  will  take  a  year  and  a  half  to  finish  the  high  school 
course,  and  if  I  specialize  on  machine  work  I  shall  get  not  more 
than  175  hours'  practice  on  the  lathe  work.  In  your  lathe  depart- 
ment I  would  work  for  six  months,  eight  or  nine  hours  a  day.  I  do 
not  see  how  you  can  credit  me  with  the  small  amount  of  time  I 
spent  in  school  on  machine  work."    That  was  a  boy  with  some 
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common  sense.  We  took  him  on,  and  he  is  making  good.  I  will 
wager  that  ten  years  from  now  he  will  not  be  working  in  a  ma- 
chine shop  as  a  mechanic — not  that  that  is  not  a  perfectly  good 
thing  for  a  fellow  to  aim  for — ^but  because  the  ability  and  the 
sense  he  has  shown  thus  far  will  push  him  a  long  way  up  the 
ladder. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Johnson  (Western  Electric  Company)  :  One  state- 
ment made  here  this  afternoon  has  served  to  confuse  me  and 
possibly  others  in  regard  to  the  length  of  an  apprenticeship.  The 
committee  report  makes  the  tool-maker's,  die-maker's,  gauge- 
maker's,  instrument-maker's,  and  model-maker's  trades  all  sub- 
divisions of  the  machinist's  trade,  thereby  giving  the  idea  that 
these  specialists  are  lesser  lights.  I  know  from  experience  with 
tool-  and  instrument-makers  that  I  should  be  in  wrong  if  I  held 
such  a  notion. 

As  I  define  the  trades  of  these  various  specialists  (Mr.  Ray- 
mond evidently  thinks  the  same),  the  basic  requisite  is  first  a 
good  machinist — ^a  mechanic  who  can  satisfactorily  operate  any 
machine  tool  on  the  floor — ^before  you  can  begin  producing  your 
specialists  such  as  tool-makers,  instrument-makers,  etc. 

So,  then,  if  you  grant  that  these  latter  tradesmen  are  special- 
ists in  that  sense  it  seems  a  reasonable  conclusion  that  it  will  take 
longer  to  train  that  type  of  workman  than  it  will  to  train  what 
Mr.  Raymond  has  happily  styled  "the  root,  stock,  and  trunk  me- 
chanic." It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  logical  rea- 
son for  differences  in  length  of  apprenticeships  according  to  the 
type  of  workman  you  need.  Is  that  in  accord  with  your  ideas, 
Mr.  Carey? 

Chairman  Carey:  I  cannot  say  it  is — I  do  not  agree  with 
you  that  the  tool-maker  would  feel  insulted  by  calling  him  a  me- 
chanic. 

Mr.  Jones:  Not  that  he  would  be  insulted  in  being  called 
a  mechanic,  but  would  be  insulted  in  being  considered  the  same 
kind  of  a  mechanic  as  the  machinist. 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  a  step  necessary  in  standardizing 
conditions  regarding  apprenticeship  is  that  a  decision  be  reached 
as  to  the  length  of  time  required  to  train  a  standard  machinist, 
and  with  that  as  a  basis  decide  upon  the  time  necessary  to  train 
the  specialist,  the  tool-maker,  the  die-maker,  the  instrument- 
maker  and  the  others. 
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Dr.  Lee  Galloway  (New  York  University)  :  Everyone  who 
has  had  a  leading  part  in  the  paper  has  suggested  and  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  economics  and  of  English,  They  also 
emphasize  the  time  limit.  Naturally,  if  you  are  going  to  put  in 
the  fundamentals,  you  must  emphasize  the  time  element  as  well. 

I  have  been  interested  in  economics  for  the  greater  part  of 
my  academic  career,  and  therefore  I  ask  the  privilege  of  asking 
this  question:  Is  there  any  book  on  the  market  that  fulfills  the 
requirements  which  you  gentlemen  have  in  mind  io  connection 
with  your  apprenticeship  schools?  Secondly,  if  not,  how  can 
the  college  professor  or  other  author  who  desires  to  write  such  a 
book  be  put  in  touch  with  the  right  information? 

Mr.  F.  W.  Thomas  :    Go  to  the  factory  and  he  will  find  it  out. 

Dr.  Lee  Galloway:  Go  to  the  factory  and  he  will  find  it 
out — ^well,  he  may  and  he  may  not.  "Demand  and  Supply"  is 
usually  the  answer  to  his  questions. 

Chairman  Sheldon  :  The  managers  and  higher  officials  are 
prepared  to  give  us  aid  in  that  kind  of  work.  I  have  always 
found  in  my  practice  that  it  all  comes  down  to  this:  You  can 
find  the  men  who  are  willing  to  talk  about  the  general  concepts 
involved  in  these  problems,  but  it  is  a  fundamentally  different 
thing  to  get  them  down  to  the  production  of  actual  facts  illus- 
trative of  the  principles  which  they  think  should  be  emphasized. 
That  is  where  the  difficulty  comes  in,  in  the  writing  and  teaching 
of  the  economics  which  will  put  across  the  conception  of  a  theory 
of  economics  based  on  industrial  facts  rather  than  on  class 
prejudice. 

If  that  is  true,  and  you  gentlemen  will  help,  why  should  it 
not  be  a  fine  thing  to  have  a  committee  appointed  from  the  men 
directly  interested  in  the  operation  of  the  shop,  and  tie  up  their 
ideas  with  some  of  the  theories  of  production  and  distribution 
which  you  want  to  get  across  to  make  these  mechanics  not  only 
better  on  the  job,  but  also  make  them  good  mechanics  and  good 
citizens.  The  bad  citizen  is  the  bad  ingredient  in  our  organiza- 
tion today,  and  the  college  professor  realizes  in  the  case  of  the 
factory  man  the  importance  of  making  these  men  see  the  essen- 
tials of  their  relationships  to  society  just  as  well  as  they  see  their 
relationship  to  their  job.  I  do  not  think  that  an)rthing  more  im- 
portant has  been  mentioned  today  than  the  necessity  of  teaching 
these  men  conservative,  safe,  fundamental  economics,  and  I  do 
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not  know  that  there  is  a  better  piece  of  work  we  can  do  than  to 
be  able  to  find  out  how  that  material  can  be  written. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Jones:  If  Dr.  Galloway  will  find  a  college  man 
or  anyone  else  who  has  such  material  in  hand,  and  will  put  it 
into  usable  shape,  we  will  try  it  out,  and  give  him  the  benefit  of 
our  experience.  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  others  who  would 
be  only  too  pleased  to  use  material  of  that  kind. 

Chairman  Dietz  :  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Sheldon  to  close 
the  discussion  for  the  committee,  and  I  hope  that  Mr.  Ashe  will 
note  the  live  interest  in  this  subject,  so  that  opportunity  can  be 
provided  for  continuing  the  discussion  of  this  subject  in  a  round 
table  group,  if  that  is  the  desire  of  the  members. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Jones:  May  I  read,  without  comment,  five  items 
that  I  have  jotted  down? 

First — Apprentice  in  office  and  other  clerical  work  is  needed 
as  much  as  in  the  shop. 

Second — What  is  going  to  be  the  relation  of  the  corporation 
school  to  the  continuation  school  ?  Many  states  have  already  pro- 
vided by  law  for  attendance,  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  at 
continuation  schools.  Shall  the  corporation  schools  pass  over  to 
public  control  and  supervision  ? 

Third — What  is  the  cost  of  apprentice  training?  One  of  the 
things  that  has  kept  manufacturers  out  of  the  apprentice  training 
is  its  cost.  Reliable  data  on  the  cost  of  apprentice  training  would 
stimulate  the  establishment  of  apprentice  schools. 

Fourth — The  training  of  apprentices  is  also  the  training  of 
executives. 

Fifth — What  provisions  should  be  made  for  the  further  train- 
ing of  apprentices  after  they  have  completed  their  apprentice- 
ship 

Chairman  Carey  :  The  committee  is  going  to  get  out  data 
of  that  character. 

Chairman  Dietz:  Mr.  Sheldon  will  now  please  close  the 
discussion. 

Chairman  Sheldon  :  Dr.  Galloway  has  brought  up  a  sub- 
ject very  dear  to  me.  Some  ten  years  ago  I  asked  Dr.  Scott  if 
he  could  not  get  us  something  that  would  teach  our  apprentices 
the  elements  of  economics.  His  answer  was  something  to  the 
effect  that  there  is  nothing  available  but  our  text-books  as  used 
in  the  schools.     Dean  Marshal,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
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says  that  we  must  get  this  material  back  into  the  seventh  grade. 
It  must  be  prepared  so  that  it  will  be  comprehended  by  children 
in  that  grade,  such  facts  as  may  be  comprehended  by  children. 
I  have  a  friend,  a  university  professor,  with  whom  I  talked  over 
the  preparation  of  this  elemental  material,  such  as  is  published 
in  the  manual.  I  asked  him  to  prepare  it  for  us.  He  said :  "I 
dare  not  publish  it;  you  may.  I  have  a  reputation  to  sustain  as 
an  economist,  which  you  have  not." 

As  I  have  already  said,  our  managing  director,  Mr.  Hender- 
schott,  was  kind  enough  to  print  the  three  special  articles  which 
appear  as  appendices  of  the  report,  the  first  one  being  "The 
Village  at  the  Foot  of  the  Mountain."  These  were  written  by 
a  man  whom,  I  feel,  is  very  well  prepared  to  write  such  matter, 
and  I  am  sure  that  he  will  prepare  other  articles  and  I  trust  that 
we  shall  have  a  committee  to  work  along  the  lines  suggested,  and 
that  the  time  will  come  when  all  will  be  interested  in  economics 
as  applied  to  business. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  answer  the  question  raised  by  Mr. 
Lowell,  except  in  one  way.  I  had  the  same  problem  with  one 
or  two  men  in  Chicago  in  the  continuation  schools.  They  told 
me  that  the  term  is  too  long.  I  told  them  that  it  was  too  long 
from  the  point  from  which  they  judged  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  too  short  from  our  viewpoint.  Our  object  is  to  teach  these 
boys  to  acquire  skill,  and  it  requires  time  to  acquire  that  skill. 
We  have  two  boys  headed  for  foremanships.  We  have  two  men 
who  said  before  they  finished  their  apprenticeship,  "When  we 
graduate  we  will  be  foremen."  They  are  both  foremen,  and  one 
is  now  taking  an  advanced  course.  He  is  advancing  rapidly,  and 
hopes  to  be  a  higher  executive.  If  that  young  man  had  not  had 
a  thorough  preparation  through  a  long  term,  I  doubt  if  he  would 
be  able  to  fill  the  position  he  now  fills,  and  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
shortening  the  course  in  any  way,  shape  or  manner,  except  in 
possible  rare  cases  where  the  accomplishment  has  been  such  that 
we  can  give  the  boys  a  little  extra  credit. 

We  have  one  young  man  who  at  twelve  years  of  age  gradu- 
ated from  grammar  school,  and  at  fourteen  years  of  age  came  to 
us  with  two  years'  high  schooling,  and  at  sixteen  went  into  the 
plant ;  he  will  graduate  before  he  is  twenty-one  years  of  age.  He 
has  completed  his  five-year  term  in  four  and  a  half  years.  He 
runs  away  above  100  per  cent  according  to  our  efficiency  ratings. 
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That  young  man  will  get  joume3anan  wages.  We  are  giving  him 
credit  for  the  years  of  training  which  he  acquired  before  he  was 
fourteen  years  of  age,  because  we  believe  that  is  the  only  fair 
thing  to  do. 

There  is  one  other  point,  and  that  is  we  must  make  men  as 
well  as  workmen;  all  the  training  we  can  give  in  English,  in 
economics  and  other  subjects  that  will  help  to  make  better  men 
is  to  the  advantage  of  all.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  use  in 
training  young  people  in  the  schools  to  enjoy  the  better  things 
of  life,  and  then  not  prepare  them  to  earn  money  to  get  the  better 
things  of  life.  I  think  there  is  a  danger  in  getting  people  ready 
for  the  better  things  of  life  and  then  not  giving  them  the  means 
of  earning  sufEcient  money  to  procure  these  things.  I  think  it 
is  a  dangerous  situation  if  we  do  not  see  to  it  that  opportunity  is 
provided  for  people  who  have  been  trained  to  earn  money  to 
enable  them  to  enjoy  the  cultural  things  of  life,  and  in  develop- 
ing our  apprenticeship  system  that  is  one  of  the  things  we  must 
consider. 

Chairman  Dietz:  I  like  the  point  Mr.  Jones  made,  that 
we  need  a  commercial  apprenticeship  as  well  as  an  industrial 
apprenticeship.  We  are  coming  to  it.  The  question  of  length  of 
time  is  closely  knitted  with  the  problem  of  maturity  or  view- 
point. It  takes  a  man  a  certain  length  of  time  to  get  to  the  point 
where  he  can  accept  responsibility.  We  could  get  a  picture  of 
what  sort  of  a  young  man  we  would  require,  who  could  accept 
responsibility  when  he  finishes  our  training  course,  and  he  must 
have  a  background  in  order  to  meet  that  responsibility. 

We  must  recognize  other  things,  and  we  must  have  definite 
plans  to  meet  these  things  and  someone  must  have  definite  re- 
sponsibility for  carrying  out  these  plans.  I  think  that  program 
will  meet  the  test  of  being  applicable  in  any  sized  organization, 
but,  of  course,  the  plan  will  be  different  and  the  supervision  dif- 
ferent according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 

Mr.  Sidney  W.  Ashe:  We  realize  it  is  a  pretty  strenuous 
proposition,  after  you  have  had  a  session  in  the  morning,  a  ses- 
sion at  noon  time,  and  a  session  in  the  afternoon,  to  propose  that 
you  shall  have  a  session  in  the  evening.  Many  of  the  delegates 
have  come  from  very  considerable  distances  and  desire  to  get  all 
the  information  they  can  out  of  these  conventions,  so  we  feel  it 
is  well  worth  while  to  provide  facilities  for  those  who  want  to 
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get  together.  Tonight  we  will  have  a  meeting  in  this  room  at 
eight  o'clock  on  the  Training  of  the  Foreman. 

There  has  been  a  request  for  a  round  table  on  Psychological 
Tests.  Dr.  David  Rice  will  run  that  round  table  in  the  absence 
of  Dr.  Link,  who  was  here  this  morning. 

There  seems  to  be  a  request  for  a  further  round  table  con- 
ference on  Apprenticeship.  Mr.  Thomas  has  kindly  consented  to 
preside  over  a  little  round  table  on  that  subject  which  will  be  held 
in  the  adjoining  room.  So  there  will  be  two  round  tables  to- 
morrow. 

Tomorrow  evening  we  will  have  a  round  table  on  House  Or- 
gans, and  on  Thursday  noon,  following  the  very  excellent  round 
table  they  had  this  noon  on  the  subject:  ''What  are  we  aiming 
at?"  We  will  have  a  round  table  on  "How  they  do  it,"  and  this 
round  table  will  be  in  charge  of  Miss  DeLane. 

That  gives  you  an  idea  of  the  program  we  have  laid  out.  I 
shall  keep  you  informed  from  time  to  time. 

PnEsroENT  Kincaid:  If  there  is  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  meeting  this  afternoon,  we  will  now  adjourn. 
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FOREMEN  TRAINING 

Wednesday  Morning — ^June  2,  1920 
Secretary  Galloway,  Presiding 

President  Kincaid  called  the  meeting  to  order. 

President  Kincaid:  Before  proceeding  with  the  regular 
business  of  the  morning,  I  will  appoint  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee, which  was  authorized  at  yesterday  afternoon's  meeting. 

I  name  Mr.  L.  W.  Lane  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  as  he 
is  a  surviving  member  of  the  committee  that  was  elected  last  year 
at  the  meeting  in  Chicago.  As  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee I  name  the  following:  H.  E.  Puffer,  E.  E.  Sheldon,  J.  F. 
Kelly  and  I.  B.  Shoup. 

This  morning  we  will  call  on  a  gentleman  to  preside  whom  I 
do  not  need  to  introduce.  In  fact,  The  National  Association  of 
Corporation  Schools  was  founded  at  his  university,  and  I  think 
he  had  something  to  do  with  the  starting  of  it,  so  to  attempt  to 
introduce  a  man  like  that  is  foolish.  I  will  simply  say  that  Dr. 
Lee  Galloway  will  preside  this  morning. 

Chairman  Galloway:  In  accordance  with  my. annual  cus- 
tom, I  am  here  again  to  say  that  I  am  glad  to  be  with  you.  In 
the  first  place,  you  will  be  pleased,  as  I  am,  to  know  that  the 
growth  of  the  Association  has  been  not  only  upward  and  on- 
ward, but  that  it  has  been  strengthened  in  its  root  power  as  well. 
That  the  Association  could  stand  the  winds  of  the  world  up- 
heaval and  come  back  as  strong  as  it  has  speaks  well  for  the 
strength  and  vigor  of  the  idea  that  it  stands  for,  since  it  is  the 
idea  it  stands  for,  rather  than  the  personnel  of  the  organization, 
that  insures  its  success. 

Wo  arc  living  in  very  strenuous  times  and,  so  far  as  industry' 
is  concerned,  it  has  met.  and  it  is  about  to  meet,  many  more  diffi- 
cult problems  than  it  had  to  meet  before  and  during  the  period 
of  which  we  speak  as  **the  great  war." 
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I  mention  this  because  it  seems  to  me  in  my  daily  contact  with 
business  men  there  is  an  air  of  lethargy  surrounding  their  ideas. 
They  seem  to  feel  that  somehow,  some  way,  they  are  going  to 
muddle  through.  I  presume  they  will.  But  no  student  or  social 
institution  or  social  development  can  help  but  mourn  over  a 
method  of  this  kind.  How  much  more  efficient  it  would  be  to 
plan  the  way  through,  and  how  much  faster  and  how  much  fur- 
ther we  could  go  if  we  did  the  planning  and  the  thinking  before 
we  marked  out  the  industrial  course  over  which  we  are  to  travel 
in  the  future. 

One  of  these  big  problems  today  is  embraced  in  the  question 
of  employe  representation  in  management.  Its  ubiquity  is  evi- 
denced by  constant  reference  to  it  in  nearly  every  meeting,  and 
the  men  who  mention  it  say  that  it  is  a  problem  that  cannot  be 
dodged  by  ignoring  it. 

The  only  thing  I  wish  to  say  upon  that  subject  is  this :  That 
democracy  is  a  name  for  a  force  as  well  as  for  a  system;  and 
when  we  are  dealing  with  a  principle,  we  are  dealing  with  fun- 
damental laws,  and  not  with  expediencies.  The  failures  as  well 
as  the  successes  have  been  due  to  a  comprehension  of  these 
distinctions. 

We  were  to  have  reported  upon  Employe  Representation  in 
Management  this  year,  but  after  due  consideration  by  the  com- 
mittee it  was  felt  that  there  has  not  been  enough  definite  prog- 
ress or,  at  least,  I  may  say,  the  way  has  not  been  clearly  marked 
for  us  to  proceed  with  any  degree  of  helpfulness  to  the  members 
of  the  Association. 

The  great  problem  to  which  we  as  an  association  are  dedi- 
cated, then,  is  the  development  of  industrial  intelligence  and  of 
loyalty. 

Industrial  intelligence  is  the  ability  to  see  the  career  while 
working  on  the  job,  and  at  present  this  seems  to  be  about  as  far 
as  we  have  gone  in  our  efforts,  but  there  is  still  much  more  to 
do  here,  and  we  are  working  strenuously  to  classify  the  details 
involved  in  these  problems.  The  particular  center  about  which 
the  interests  of  industrial  training  has  gathered  today  is  the  train- 
ing of  the  foremen.  Of  course,  this  is  only  typical  of  how  the 
whole  approach  to  this  big  subject  of  development  of  industrial 
management  is  being  made.  This  morning,  then,  it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  present  another  man  whom  you  all  know,  and  who 
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was  instrumental  in  the  founding  of  our  organization,  and  that 
is  Mr.  F.  C  Henderschott,  our  managing  director.  He  will  pre- 
sent the  paper  on  "Foremen  Training."  In  the  meantime  I  wish 
to  call  Mr.  F.  C.  Jones,  of  the  Warner  &  Swasey  Company,  to 
the  chair. 

Managing  Director.  Henderschott:  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Delegates :  You  will  note  this  report  differs  from  the  others  you 
have  had  in  that  it  was  compiled  in  the  office  of  the  managing 
director.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  up  to  last  year,  at  the  time 
when  the  Executive  Committee  decided  on  what  subjects  we 
would  compile  reports  this  year,  foremen  training  had  not  become 
a  pronounced  subject  for  discussion;  that  is,  we  had  not  had  a 
sufficient  number  of  direct  requests  from  any  of  our  members 
that  a  sub-committee  be  appointed  to  make  a  study  on  that  sub- 
ject, but  during  the  year  the  interest  in  that  subject  became  very 
intense,  and  there  was  strong  desire  that  we  have  a  report,  and 
I  may  say  when  we  use  the  word  "foremen,"  which,  of  course, 
is  confined  almost  to  industry,  we  mean  as  well  managers  and 
others  who  are  in  the  commercial  organization,  because,  obvi- 
ously, it  is  just  as  important  to  train  managers  in  commercial 
organizations  as  it  is  foremen  in  industrial  organizations. 

In  turning  my  attention  seriously  to  a  report  on  this  subject, 
I  had  in  mind  a  statement  made  by  one  of  the  executives  of  one 
of  the  largest  business  organizations  in  New  York.  I  asked  him 
to  lunch  with  me,  and  we  went  over  the  ground  fairly  thoroughly, 
and  he  summed  up  the  situation,  as  he  usually  did,  very  briefly 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  luncheon  by  this  statement:  Business 
organizations,  including  industrial,  commercial  and  transporta- 
tion, have  from  the  beginning  produced  production  men,  and  the 
colleges  and  universities  have  very  good  courses,  and  the  corre- 
spondence schools  have  very  good  courses  on  factory  production, 
factory  cost,  etc.,  and  we  have  also  produced  very  able  authori- 
ties on  accounting,  on  finance;  again,  we  have  excellent  sources 
for  turning  out  students  on  these  subjects  in  the  colleges  and 
other  places. 

We  also  have  equally  good  courses  for  developing  good  mar- 
keting men. 

These  were  the  very  sub-divisions  which  existed  among  the 
executives  of  the  original  corporations  or  firms,  etc. — ^you  have 
production,  accounting  and  finance  and  marketing,  and  you  have 
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men  to  cover  these  fields,  and  as  distribution  grew,  of  course,  you 
,had  the  traffic  man,  who  was  in  charge  of  distribution,  and  there 
again  we  have  had  excellent  sources  of  producing  good  traffic 
men,  although,  speaking  roughly,  the  demand  is  greater  than  the 
supply  at  the  present  moment.  It  is  being  met,  however,  by 
the  courses  in  universities  and  correspondence  schools,  and  some 
other  excellent  courses  for  transportation  departments  and  is  go- 
ing along  very  well,  but  as  this  big  executive  said  to  me:  "We 
have  no  big  personnel  men,  because  there  has  been  no  system 
for  developing  them." 

Personnel  is  recognized  today  as  just  as  much  a  problem  of 
business  and  organization  and  management  as  any  of  the  other 
four  divisions.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  recognized  it  and 
has  elected  Mr.  Peck  a  vice-presi4ent  in  charge  of  personnel,  re- 
porting to  the  president  and  board  of  directors.  The  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  has  recognized  it  as  one  of 
their  sub-divisions  and  elected  Mr.  Hall  as  vice-president  in 
charge. 

And  so  the  movement  is  spreading  rapidly.  The  fact  is  that 
we  have  not  had  a  system  of  development  of  personnel  men — I 
mean  the  executive  who  sits  in  the  inner  councils. 

Then  there  was  another  thought  much  in  mind  in  the  matter 
of  compiling  this  report  and  presenting  it  here  today,  and  that 
is  that  this  development  is  the  result  of  the  Government  taking 
over  the  railroads  as  a  war  necessity.  The  vital  force  in  business, 
in  any  division  of  business — ^the  vital  force  that  gets  business 
done — is  the  minor  executive.  When  the  Government  took  over 
the  railroads,  the  labor  unions  saw  to  it  that  those  who  were 
members  of  the  labor  unions,  the  workmen,  in  other  words,  were 
taken  care  of  in  the  matter  .of  increases  in  their  compensation 
for  the  work  they  did.  But  the  foreman  and  the  man  compara- 
ble to  the  foreman  was  not  taken  care  of,  and,  furthermore,  he 
was  given  to  understand  that  when  his  advice  was  desired  in  the 
operation  of  the  railroads  it  would  be  asked  for.  Under  private 
control  this  was  not  the  case — ^that  man  was  constantly  seeking 
to  advance  himself  in  power  and  in  the  amount  he  could  earn 
through  the  amount  of  work  he  could  accomplish  for  his  em- 
ployer. Some  of  them  were  too  autocratic  to  be  sure,  and  that 
must  be  brought  home  to  them,  but  they  are  your  vital  driving 
force. 
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What  resulted  when  this  vital  driving  force  was  removed? 
According  to  Mr.  Lee,  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, in  a  recent  statement  he  made — I  do  not  know  that  it  is 
published  yet,  but  I  have  it — ^the  efficiency  of  the  operating  force 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  decreased  about  33.7  per  cent.  In 
fact,  he  said  that  if  he  had  all  the  figures  he  was  convinced  that 
it  would  have  been  shown  to  have  decreased  over  40  per  cent. 
They  were  permitted  to  keep  records  for  only  two  months,  and 
then  the  Government  forbade  it.  The  records  were  kept  at  the 
Altoona  shops,  but  during  the  two  months  that  these  records  were 
kept,  and  such  other '  records  as  they  kept,  it  showed  that  the 
figures  in  operating  efficiency  dropped  some  35  per  cent.  The 
Government  had  removed  that  driving  force. 

You  can  see  what  a  force  the  foremen  are.  The  management 
looks  to  them  to  take  care  of  the  interests  of  the  company,  and 
if  they  render  good  service,  loyal  and  faithful  service,  service  that 
everybody  recognizes  and  appreciates,  such  service  should  carry 
with  it  an  advancement  in  wag^s  and  position.  As  soon  as  the 
Government  took  over  the  railroads  the  men  no  longer  looked  to 
the  foremen  but  to  the  labor  leaders  who  would  take  care  of 
them  through  political  sources,  and  so  the  demand  came  in  from 
many  sources  that  we  have  a  report  on  foremen  training,  and  we 
adopted  the  usual  method  we  pursue  in  gathering  the  information 
that  appears  in  this  report.  There  is  no  comment  on  any  of  the 
information  which  is  given,  as  there  is  no  comment  on  any  of 
the  information  given  in  any  of  the  reports  compiled  in  the  man- 
aging director's  office.  We  endeavor  to  get  the  facts  and  lay 
them  before  you. 
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FOREMEN  TRAINING 

Whiting  Williams,  an  officer  of  one  of  the  internationally 
famous  steel  companies,  having  decided  that  the  only  true  way 
to  acquire  accurate  information  regarding  labor  conditions  in 
the  steel  industry  was  to  go  to  work  among  the  men  as  an  ordi- 
nary millhand,  recently  spent  a  number  of  months  in  the  chief 
sections  of  the  steel  and  iron  field,  including  a  railroad  rotmd- 
house  and  an  oil  refinery.  He  began  his  "investigation'^  as  a 
common,  unskilled  laborer,  but  ended  as  an  assistant  foreman, 
earning  $7.50  per  day. 

In  the  course  of  this  experience  he  gathered  much  informa- 
tion directly  pertaining  to  the  present  condition  of  industrial 
unrest,  much  of  which  he  imparted  to  a  representative  of  The 
Nation's  Business,  and  among  other  interesting  things  he  gives 
advice  concerning  the  importance  of  foremen  training.  It  is  very 
evident  that  in  Mr.  Williams'  estimation  the  foreman  is  one 
link,  at  least,  in  the  chain  of  management  in  need  of  infinitely 
more  attention  than  it  has  ever  received. 

"To  the  workman  his  foreman  is  the  company,  and  such 
reflection  as  the  foreman  gives — however  incorrect— of  the  com- 
pany's attitude  proves,  it  must  be  admitted,  very  often  extremely 
unfortunate  for*  all  concerned.  .  .  .  The  old  type  of  driving 
foremen  is  going  to  pass,  is  passing — ^the  'raw-hider,'  the  'rider.' 
The  new  type — ^the  'leader  of  men' — will  come  when  the  man- 
agement decides  to  train  him — ^and  appreciate  him.  Most  labor 
troubles  are  found  to  root  in  bad  handling  by  foremen.  Train 
your  foreman,  and  then  pay  him  well  and  treat  him  well,  is  my 
advice  to  every  manager." 
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GOVERNMENT   AID 

I.  Foremen  training  is  indirectly  provided  for  by  the  Federal 
Government  through  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Voca- 
tional Education  Act,  within  the  scope  of  which  it  naturally  falls, 
and  directors  of  vocational  education'  in  a  number  of  states — 
among  them  the  State  of  Tennessee — ^have  interested  themselves 
in  the  promotion  of  such  training,  although  as  yet  no  materialized 
plan  has  come  to  our  attention.  The  full  purpose  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act,  its  application  to  the  training  of  foremen, 
and  the  Federal  funds  available  for  such  training,  are  fully 
outlined  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  on  Foremen  Training  Courses  described  below. 

II.  Through  a  cooperative  arrangement  between  the  Federal 
Board  of  Vocational  Education  at  Washington,  and  the  E.  I. 
duPont  de  Nemours  Company  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  a  course 
for  the  training  of  foremen  at  the  Harrison  plant  of  the  powder 
company  at  Philadelphia  was  worked  out  last  year,  the  purpose 
of  the  course  being  twofold,  namely: 

(a)  To  draw  up  the  subject-matter  content  for  the  course. 

(b)  To  work  out  the  course  with  a  group  of  foremen  from 
the  Harrison  plant. 

The  work  was  carried  on  by  a  committee  consisting  of  two 
representatives  from  the  Federal  Board  and  two  from  the  Har- 
rison plant,  and  the  results  of  their  experiments  have  been 
embodied  by  the  two  Federal  representatives  in  a  bulletin  which, 
while  by  no  means  issued  as  the  final  word  on  training  foremen, 
furnishes  a  most  valuable  guide  for  managers  contemplating  the 
introduction  of  such  training  into  their  respective  companies.  In 
other  words,  the  bulletin  has  been  prepared  to  serve  two  purposes : 

(a)  To  furnish  information  and  suggestions  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  promoting,  initiating  or  conducting  foremen  train- 
ing courses. 

(b)  To  provide  suggestive  samples  of  instruction  material 
that  could,  if  desired,  be  placed  directly  in  the  hands  of  men 
attending  such  courses,  or  could  serve  as  a  basis  for  further 
development  of  instruction  material. 

The  bulletin  has  been  published  in  the  shape  of  two  separate 
pamphlets.  Parts  I  and  II,  the  information  material  appearing  in 
the  former,  the  instruction  material  in  the  latter. 
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It  is,  of  course,  impossible  even  to  outline  this  bulletin  in 
any  detail  within  the  limits  of  this  report,  but  the  following 
skeleton  form  gives  a  tolerably  clear  conception  of  its  content. 

Part  I  presents,  in  different  sections,  material  that  should  be 
of  interest  to  individuals  who  are  in  contact  with  foremen  train- 
ing work  at  different  stages  of  its  development. 

Section  I  is  primarily  for  the  state  or  local  executive,  or  other 
official,  who  may  be  concerned  with  the  question  of  the  possi- 
bility of  operating  such  courses  under  the  Vocational  Education 
Act,  and  includes  suggestions  as  to  how  such  courses  should  be 
classified  as  between  trade  extension  work  and  teacher  training, 
pointing  out  that  courses  of  the  type  suggested  in  this  bulletin 
are  trade  extension  and  not  teacher  training  courses. 

Section  II  presents  a  series  of  suggestive  schedules  for  eighty- 
two  meetings.  It  is  intended  to  give  to  the  school  or  industrial 
executive  an  idea  of  the  possible  material  that  can  be  drawn 
upon  in  laying  out  a  foremen  training  course  to  meet  given  local 
conditions.  It  is  also  intended  to  give  the  instructor  certain 
"operating"  suggestions  on  the  teaching  side,  based  on  the  experi- 
ence obtained  in  conducting  the  "try-out"  work. 

Section  III  is  intended  for  the  industrial  or  school  executive 
who  is  interested  in  the  development  of  effective  training  courses, 
or  who  may  have  had  some  experiences  in  that  line  that  may  not 
have  been  altogether  satisfactory.  It  presents  a  number  of  sug- 
gestions as  to  future  work  and  comments  on  past  work  which 
it  is  hoped  may  be  of  service. 

Section  IV  is  specifically  for  the  industrial  or  school  execu- 
tive who  is  faced  with  the  problem  of  planning,  promoting,  or 
initiating  foremen  training  courses.  It  presents  information 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  of  value  in  that  connection,  including 
a  brief  outline  of  the  organization  of  the  suggestive  material, 
and  the  possibilities  of  elastic  development  of  courses. 

Section  V  is  specifically  for  the  instructor.  It  suggests 
methods,  teaching  devices,  etc.  It  is,  of  necessity,  somewhat 
technical  in  character. 

The  appendix  contains  certain  suggestive  analyses  of  the  fore- 
nian's  job  as  they  were  developed  in  connection  with  the  working 
up  of  the  courses. 

Part  II,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  consists  of  suggestive 
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instruction  material.    The  appended  table  of  contents  reflects  its 
scope: 

TABLE   OF  CONTENTS 
Foreword 

Instruction  Notes 
Preliminary  Unit: 

I.  The  foreman  in  American  industry 

II.  "Jobs"  and  kinds  of  jobs 

III.  The  foreman's  job 

IV.  The  foreman  as  a  supervisor 

Unit  A — I.     Supervisory  points  on  stock: 
I.    Raw  stock  in  bulk 
II.     Stock  in  process 
III.    Finished  stock 

Unit  A — II.    Cost  elements  on  materials: 
I.     Stock  in  bulk 
II.     Stock  in  process 
III.    Finished  stock 

Unit  A — III.    Elements  of  management: 
I.     Stock  in  bulk 
II.    Stock  in  process 

III.  Finished  stock 

IV.  Recording  and  reporting 

Unit  B — I.     Supervision  of  equipment,  operations,  and  processes : 
I.    Equipment 

II.    Operations  and  processes 
III.     Recording  and  reporting 

Unit  B — II.    Cost  elements  on  operations,  processes,  and  equip- 
ment: 
I.    Operating  costs 

II.    Cost  responsibility  points  on  operations,  processes,  and 
equipment 

Unit  B — III.    Elements  of  management  on  operations,  processes, 

and  equipment: 
I.    Securing  effective  supervision 

II.  Job  analysis 

III.  Securing  least  cost  per  unit  product 

IV.  Recording  and  reporting 
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Unit  C— I.    Man  factors: 

I.    The  distribution  of  the  working  force 
II.     Directions,  orders,  suggestions 

III.  Recording  and  reporting 

IV.  G)operation 

V.    Keeping  up  the  working  force 

Unit  C — II.    Cost  elements  on  man  factors: 

I.     Directions,  orders,  and  suggestions  as  cost  elements 
II.     Recording  and  reporting  as  cost  elements 

III.  The  physical  condition  and  cost 

IV.  Working  conditions 

V.    Working,  mental  and  physical  conditions  as  they  affect 
turnover  and  labor  loss 
VI.    Satisfaction 
VII.    Cooperation  and  cost 
VIII.    Carelessness 
IX.     Labor  distribution:  Elements  in  connection  with  the 
utilization  of  the  cost  of  the  working  force 

Unit  C — III.    Elements  of  management-— Man  factors: 

I.     Managerial  control  of  working  force  to  get  least  man 

cost  per  unit  of  product 
II.    Orders,  directions,  and  suggestions 

III.  Managerial  control  of  working  conditions — ^safety 

IV.  Working  conditions  affecting  turnover  and  labor  loss — 
"Safety  first" 

V.     Managerial  problems  on  ventilation,  illumination,  tem 

perature,  etc. 
VI.     Mental  condition — ^The  promotion  of  interest 
VII.     Mental  conditions — ^The  promotion  of  satisfaction 
VIII.    Carelessness  on  the  job 
IX.     Cooperation 

Unit  D.    "Trouble  Shooting" 
Appendix 

Section  I.    Samples  of  forms 
Section  II.     Sample  points  for  discussion 
Available  bulletins  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation 

This  Bulletin  can  be  secured  on  application  to  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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J'ORMAL  TRAINING 

Under  this  heading  have  been  grouped  the  training  plans  of 
companies  which  have  adopted  accepted  educational  methods. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  companies  have  worked  such  methods 
into  a  general  plan  devised  by  themselves  and  adapted  to  their 
particular  needs,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  goodly  number  also 
have  chosen  rather  to  subscribe  to  outside  courses  planned  by 
various  teaching  organizations  and  of  more  general  application. 

General  Courses. 

Hyatt  Bearings  Division  {General  Motors  Corporation). — ^Up 
to  the  present  time  the  training  activities  among  the  foremen  of 
the  Hyatt  plant  have  been  centered  about  the  Course  in  Modem 
Production  Methods,  sponsored  by  the  Business  Training  Cor- 
poration, 125  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

The  course  consists  of  six  books  written  by  John  Calder, 
Manager  of  Industrial  Relations  of  Swift  &  Company,  com- 
prising six  lectures  and  six  problems  based  upon  the  following 
subjects : 

1.  Team  Work 

2.  Handling  Men 

3.  Organization 

4.  Machinery  and  Materials 

5.  Production  Records 

6.  Management 

The  lectures  are  conducted  by  a  staff  maintained  by  the 
Business  Training  Corporation,  and  occur  every  two  weeks. 

The  problems  are  handled  through  correspondence  between 
the  student  and  the  Business  Training  Corporation,  which  makes 
a  report  to  the  company  of  the  progress  of  each  foreman. 

Each  student  enrolled  pays  the  Business  Training  Corporation 
thirty  dollars  for  the  course  and  service,  with  the  understanding 
that  if  he  finishes  the  course,  regardless  of  his  grade,  and  remains 
in  the  employ  of  the  company  for  a  period  of  one  year  there- 
after, the  cost  will  be  refunded  to  him  by  the  company. 
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The  company  pays  for  the  lecture  service.  It  believes  that 
the  inspirational  value  of  the  lectures  alone  has  been  of  great 
value  and  more  than  it  could  have  hoped  for  if  the  course  had 
been  conducted  without  this  outside  service.  Moreover,  the  corn- 
party  reports  that  it  feels  it  has  discovered  in  the  course  a  means 
of  awakening  the  foremen  to  a  sense  of  their  responsibility  and 
to  the  value  of  self-improvement  through  study,  and  it  hopes  to 
gratify  such  desire  as  has  been  awakened  for  other  training 
activities  more  closely  tied  up  with  the  plant,  its  needs,  and  its 
policies. 

A  class  of  one  hundred  men  has  already  completed  the  course 
and  a  second  class  of  about  forty  are  now  working  upon  it. 
Both  of  these  classes  have  been  organized  into  an  association 
known  as  the  Hyatt  Keystone  Qub,  for  the  purpose  of  further 
self-imlprovement.  The  club  is  self-governing  and  carries  on  its 
activities  by  means  of  semi-monthly  meetings  during  which  the 
members  are  addressed  by  company  executives  and  outside 
speakers. 

Swift  &  Company. — Swift  &  Company  have  just  finished 
giving  the  course  in  Modern  Production  Methods  of  the  Business 
Training  Corporation  outlined  above  in  the  description  of  the 
foreman  training  plan  of  the  Hyatt  Bearings  Division.  The  course 
was  given  to  three  thousand  two  hundred  foremen,  executives, 
and  office  men  in  thirteen  classes  embracing  all  plants  owned  by 
them  in  Chicago  and  the  Com  Belt.  In  all  probability  this  same 
course  will  be  given  in  all  Swift  plants  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  next  Fall.  As  Swift  &  Company  give  the  course,  eight 
lectures  are  included,  two  being  on  the  first  of  the  six  books 
fornwng  the  basis  of  the  course,  one  on  each  of  the  remaining 
books,  and  a  final  "Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here?"  meeting  to 
end  the  course.  At  the  start,  each  class  is  organized  into  study 
groups  of  fifteen  or  twenty  men  under* team  leaders.  Book  One 
is  given  to  the  class  and  studied  under  the  direction  of  these 
leaders.  Questions  which  may  arise  are  sent  in  to  the  director 
of  the  course  during  this  time.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks  the 
entire  class  meets  for  the  lecture  on  Book  One,  at  which  time 
the  questions  which  have  been  subniitted  are  answered  and  dis- 
cussed. The  classes  then  proceed  in  a  like  manner  with  Book 
Two.  Each  book  contains  at  the  end  certain  problems  involving 
the  principle  taught.    These  are  answered  by  each  man  in  writing 
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and  the  papers  sent  for  examination  and  comment  to  the  Business 
Training  Corporation. 

The  company  reports  that  the  course  has  been  a  great  suc- 
cess. Over  two  thousand  six  hundred  questions  have  been  asked 
and  answered.  The  men  have  had  their  thought  stimulated  and 
turned  into  new  channels.  Office  and  plant  men  have  learned 
to  understand  and  respect  the  work  done  by  each  other,  and 
better  team  work  has  resulted.  Finally,  all  classes  voluntarily 
formed  themselves  into  permanent  study  clubs  at  the  close  of 
the  course. 

A.  M.  Byers  Company, — ^The  Lecture  Course  on  Modern  Pro- 
duction Methods  given  by  the  Business  Training  Corporation  has 
been  also  this  company's  method  of  training  its  foremen.  The 
efficiency  engineer,  who  is  personally  in  charge  of  the  educational 
work  in  this  company,  believes  that  the  course  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  for  the  average  foreman  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry. 

Bridgeport  Brass  Company, — ^This  company  also  subscribed, 
during  the  past  winter,  to  the  Foremen's  Course  offered  by  the 
Business  Training  Corporation  in  which  a  class  of  eighty  mem- 
bers of  the  organization  participated.  During  the  previous  win- 
ter the  company  also  conducted  a  non-ferrous  metallurgy  course 
in  which  the  lectures  were  given  by  different  members  of  its  own 
organization. 

Other  companies  which  have  subscribed  to  the  Business  Train- 
ing Corporation's  course  are: 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 
General  Motors  Corporation,  Detroit,  Mich. 
The  Bullard  Machine  Tool  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

The  American  Rolling  Mill  Company, — During  the  past  year 
this  company  has  been  conducting  two  training  classes  for  fore- 
men. For  one  of  these  the  Taylor  Course  in  Efficiency  was  used, 
which  is  now  the  property  of  the  LaSalle  Institute  at  Chicago. 
However,  as  this  course  proved  not  intended  primarily  as  a 
course  for  foremen,  the  success  with  it  was  not  all  that  had 
been  hoped  for.  The  other  course  was  conducted  by  the  com- 
pany's own  apprentice  supervisor,  and  is  reported  as  on  the  whole 
quite  successful.  As  a  basis  for  the  course,  an  outline,  supplied 
by  the  Bedeaux  Industrial  Engineers  at  Qeveland,  was  selected. 
Both  of  these  classes  met  once  a  week  for  a  two-hour  session. 
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Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago. — The  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  does  give  "Foreman  Training,"  but  under  the  head  of 
"Department  Executive  Training."  This  training  is  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  LaSalle  Extension  University,  but  the 
course  has  been  adapted  to  the  individual  need  not  only  of  the 
bank,  but  also  of  the  various  departments. 

IVorthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Corporation. — Mr.  D.  E. 
Scull,  connected  with  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Extension 
Division,  is  conducting  foreman  training  work  in  a  number  of 
plants,  the  Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Corporation  being 
one. 

The  work  is  carried  on  by  conferences  which  are  held  once  a 
week.  The  plan  of  the  work  covers  practically  all  phases  of  the 
foreman's  job.  The  details  are  planned  to  apply  to  the  company's 
organization  in  particular,  and  each  point  is  developed  by  dis- 
cussion. Instruction  notes  and  points  for  discussion  are  pre- 
pared in  advance  of  each  meeting  and  are  given  out  in  typed 
form.  The  main  objective  is  to  stimulate  thoughtful  considera- 
tion of  the  various  duties  and  responsibilities  by  the  foreman 
himself. 

Shepard  Electric  Crane  &  Hoist  Company, — ^The  courses  in 
the  Shepard  Technical  Night  School  are  open  to  foremen  as  well 
as  to  all  other  employes. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company, — ^This 
company  reports  that  very  many  of  its  foremen  and  minor  ex- 
ecutives are  taking  courses  in  the  Casino  Technical  Night  School, 
located  in  the  center  of  the  Westinghouse  industries,  and  organ- 
ized primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  employes  of  these  companies. 
The  company  regards  this  training  as  affording  an  opportunity 
for  the  men  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  technical  side 
of  their  work  and  to  develop  executive  characteristics  according 
to  their  individual  ability. 

Company  Courses. 

The  International  Harvester  Company, — The  following  plan 
for  a  Foreman's  Development  Course,  with  an  abbreviated  outline 
of  suggested  subjects  to  be  discussed  in  the  first  twenty-five  lec- 
tures, was  prepared  by  a  Committee  of  Foremen  representing  the 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee  works  of  the  International  Harvester 
Company.    In  order  that  the  plan  as  here  presented  may  not  be 
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misleading,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  that  the  outline  is  only 
tentative  and  is  not  necessarily  to  be  followed  strictly,  either  in 
substance  or  in  the  order  the  subject-matter  is  presented,  but  on 
the  other  hand  may  be  changed  somewhat  to  fit  the  desires  of 
the  men  taking  the  work  at  the  various  plants.  However,  it 
gives  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  course  and  in  general  the 
way  it  is  conducted: 

1.  Plants  Taking  the  First  Course 

McCormick  Works.  Wisconsin  Steel. 

Deering  Works.  West  Pullman  Works. 

Milwaukee  Works.  Weber  Works. 

Tractor  Works.  McCormick  Twine. 

Deering  Twine. 

LOCAL   SECRETARIES 

Mr.  H.  L.  Krum  Deering  Works  Safety  and  Claims 

Mr.  J.  R.  Allen  McCormick  Works  Efficiency  Engineer 

Mr.  R.  F.  Weber  Milwaukee  Works  Secretary  to  Mr.  Schryer 

Mr.  E.  A.  Stinson  Tractor  Works  Civil  Engineer 

Mr.  Grant  Womer  West  Pullman  Foreman  of  Shipping  Dept. 

Mr.  C.  A.  SchlorfiF  Weber  Works  Manager  of  Shipping  Dept. 

Mr.  Chas.  Wagin  Deering  Twine  Safety  and  Efficiency 

Mr.  C.  Quigley  McCormick  Twine  Assistant  Superintendent 

Mr.  G.  D.  Bailer  Wisconsin  Steel  A^ssistant  Master  Mechanic 

2.  Number  and  Frequency  of  Lecture  Periods 

(A)  The  first  course  will  consist  of  twenty-five  lecture  periods,  one 
lecture  given  to  every  class-group  once  every  week. 

(B)  The  plants  taking  the  course,  will  be  divided  into  two  Groups 
known  as  "First  Section"  and  "Second  Section." 

The  different  Sections  will  have  exactly  the  same  course,  but 
the  one  known  as  "Second  Section"  will  lag  one  week  behind 
the  "First  Section." 

(C)  The  different  Works  will  choose  different  days  for  their  in- 
structions so  far  as  it  is  possible. 

3.  Schedule  of  Classes 

FIRST   SECTION 

McCormick  Works  McCormick  Twine 

Deering  Works  Peering  Twine 

Wieber  Works 


ioi 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Weber 

McCormick 

McCormick 

Deering 

Deering 

Works 

Twine 

Works 

Works 

Twine 

Ass't 

Ass't 

Ass't 

Ass't 

Ass't 

Foreman 

Foreman 

Foreman 

Foreman 

Foreman 

Weber 

McCormick 

McCormick 

Deering 

Deering 

Works 

Twine 

Works 

Works 

Twine 

Foreman 

Foreman 

Foreman 

Foreman 

Foreman 

SECOND   SECTION 

Tractor  Works 

Milwaukee  Works 

Wisconsin  Steel 

West  Pullman  Works 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Wisconsin 

Tractor 

W.  Pullman 

Milwaukee 

Steel 

Works 

Works 

Works 

Ass't 

Ass't 

Ass't 

Day 

Foreman 

Foreman 

Foreman 

Group 

Wisconsin 

Tractor 

W.  Pullman 

Milwaukee 

Steel 

Works 

Works 

Works 

Supts.and 

Foremen 

Foremen 

Night 

Foremen 

Group 

In  the  event  that  it  is  necessary  to  dispense  with  one  or  more  of 
the  lectures  at  any  plant,  the  Director  of  the  course  will  en- 
deavor to  arrange  so  that  lectures  which  are  of  the  most 
interest  to  the  plant  in  question,  will  be  given,  while  those  of 
least  interest  will  be  dropped. 

4.  Personnel  of  Classes 

(A)  The  personnel  of  the  classes  will  be  made  up  of  Foremen, 
Assistant  Foremen,  and  gang  bosses. 

(B)  Names  of  men  who  are  eligible  to  attend  the  classes  will  b^ 
supplied  by  Superintendents  o£  each  Plant. 

5.  Attendance 

(A)  An  attendance  record  will  be  kept  and  will  serve  as  one  of 
the  principal  factors  in  grading  each  individual. 

(a)  Attendance  at  any  session  will  not  be  obligatory,  as  it  is 
evident  that  the  man  who  has  a  desire  to  learn  and  pro- 
mote himself)  will  take  advantage  of  such  an  opportunity 
as  thisi. 

(b)  Proper  excuse  for  absence  from  any  class  period  should 
be  presented  to  the  Local  Plant  Secretary,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  recorded  in  his  attendance  record. 
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6.  Local  Organization 

(A)  Each  Plant  will  be  handled  as  a  unit  and  the  work  will  be 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  someone  designated  by  the 
Superintendent  to  be  the  "Local  Plant  Secretary"  of  the  Fore- 
men's Development  Course. 

(B)  The  foremen  at  each  Plant  will  elect  one  of  their  number  who 
will  act  as  Chairman  of  the  Foremen's  Committee  and  will 
voice  the  attitude  of  the  whole  Foremen's  Group. 

(C)  The  Local  Plant  Secretary  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Fore- 
men's Committee  will  meet  once  each  month  at  the  General 
Offices  of  the  Company  with  the  Secretary  of  the  General 
Foremen's  Committee  to  discuss  matters  relative  to  the  di- 
recting of  the  Course. 

(x)  Regular  meetings  of  this  General  Foremen's  Committee 
will  be  held  on  the  first  Saturday  of  each  month  at  9:00 
A.  M. 

7.  General  Information  Relative  to  Class  Procedure 

(A)  Regular  lectures  will  be  held  once  each  week.  The  hours  to 
be  those  indicated  in  Article  No.  3.  In  the  event  these 
hours  cannot  be  used,  some  other  hour  during  the  working 
day  most  convenient  to  the  plant  in  question,  and  which  does 
not  interfere  with  the  general  schedule  of  classes  should  be 
adopted. 

(B)  The  Class  groups  will  be  addressed  by  a  man  thoroughly  com- 
petent to  speak  on  the  subject  at  hand.  The  length  of  this 
lecture  to.  be  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

(C)  Following  the  lecture,  the  meeting  will  be  thrown  open  for 
general  discussion,  and  in  order  that  this  discussion  may  be 
well  organized  and  rapid,  the  Local  Secretary  will  have  two 
or  three  foremen  ready  with  short  prepared  discussions. 
These  will  help  encourage  open  expression  of  ideas. 

(D)  The  "Local  Plant  Secretary"  or  someone  designated  by  him 
will  act  as  Chairman  of  all  meetings  and  will  lead  the  discus- 
sion unless  the  speaker  himself  particularly  desires  to  lead, 
or  there  seems  to  be  someone  more  familiar  with  the  subject. 

(E)  In  the  event  that  time  will  not  permit  covering  all  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject,  the  Secretary  will  appoint  a  Committee 
to  prepare  a  written  report  on  the  subject  which  will  be  read 
at  the  next  regular  meeting  and  made  a  part  of  the  minutes. 
If  not  read  at  any  meeting  it  shall  be  printed  and  distributed 
to  all  foremen  interested. 
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(F)  A  competent  stenographer  will  take  verbatim  minutes  of  all 
meetings  and  have  the  same  placed  on  file  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  General  Foremen's  Committee,  who  will  see 
that  copies  of  these  minutes  or  extracts  therefrom  arc  sent 
to  all  men  taking  the  course. 

(G)  In  most  cases  the  speakers  will  be  Harvester  men,  but  this 
principle  will  not  be  adhered  to  strictly  and  in  some  cases  the 
very  best  men  available  from  outside  the  Company  will  be 
asked  to  address  the  Classes. 

(H)  Previous  to  giving  their  lecture  the  speakers  will  be  requested 
to  submit  to  the  Director  of  the  Course  an  outline  of  the 
subject-matter  they  expect  to  cover.  This  outline,  together 
with  a  short  bibliography  of  suggested  readings  will  be  sent 
to  every  member  of  the  Classes.  The  Foremen  will  be  ex- 
pected to  study  this  outline  and  any  questions  which  come  to 
his  mind,  if  not  answered  in  the  lecture,  should  be  brought 
up  during  the  discussion  period. 

(I)  From  time  to  time  problems  will  be  given  out  and  a  written 
solution  should  be  returned  at  the  next  regular  class  period. 
The  local  Secretary  will  collect  these  solutions  and  see  that 
they  are  placed  in  the  proper  hands  for  correction  and  grading. 
Two  or  three  of  the  best  solutions  will  be  read  before  the 
class  and  recorded  in  the  minutes. 

(J)  A  small  library  of  books  and  periodicals  which  will  be  espe- 
cially valuable  in  this  Course  will  be  placed  in  each  of  the 
Plants.  A  larger  Central  Library  will  be  placed  in  the  Central 
Offices  of  the  Company  and  be  in  charge  of  a  Librarian  who 
will  see  that  the  Foremen  are  supplied  each  week  with  a  list 
of  new  books  available  and  an  index  of  magazine  articles 
which  the  foremen  are  recommended  to  read.  Books  in  the 
Central  Library  will  be  sent  to  the  local  branches  upon  re- 
quest  of   the   Local   Secretary. 

8.  A  REGULAR  VISITING  PROGRAM 

A  regular  visiting  program  will  be  arranged  whereby  the  foremen 
in  one  Plant  may  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  other 
Plants  of  the  Company,  such  visits  to  be  carefully  reported, 
and  the  report  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  General  Foremen's 
Committee. 

(A)  Men  holding  similar  jobs  in  different  plants  should  meet  at 
one  of  the  Works  and  make  an  inspection  of  the  department 
similar  to  their  own.  (Perhaps  visit  more  than  one  Plant.) 
Then  hold  a  special  meeting  and  report  the  result  of  their 
visit  and  make  recommendations  which  they  believe  to  be 
worth  while.  This  report  to  be  sent  to  the  Director  of  the 
Course  and  distributed  by  him  to  those  most  interested. 
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9.  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  COURSE 

A  dinner  will  be  given  all  foremen.    All  members  of  the  Classes 
to  be  present. 

(A)  At  this  meeting  a  summary  of  the  Course  will  be  given. 

(B)    Attention  called  to  special  applications  which  have  been  made 
of  suggestions  given  in  the  Course. 

(C)  Talks  by  principal  officers  of  the  Company. 

10.  Shortly  after  the  Course  is  started  a  weekly  News  Letter  will  be 

sent  to  every  foreman,  which  will  inplude  any  items  of  interest 
regarding  the  Course  or  other  Company  activity,  which  it 
seems  should  be  given  publication  among  the  members  of  the 
Course. 

Where  it  seems  advisable  the  whole  foremen's  group  of  the 
Chicago  Plants  may  be  called  together  to  be  addresesd  on  a 
subject  which  could  hardly  be  handled  at  the  separate  Plants. 
This  would  be  true  in  case  we  would  hesitate  to  ask  a  speaker 
to  take  the  time  necessary  to  speak  to  the  separate  groups. 

GENERAL   SUBJECT   LIST 

(A)  ECONOMICS    OP    BUSINESS 

1.  History  of  the  International  Harvester  Company. 

2.  Products  of  the  Company. 

3.  Organization  of  the  Company. 

4.  Economics  of  Harvester  Business. 

5.  The  World  To-day. 

(B)  SHOP   PRACTICE 

1.  Department  Records. 

2.  Setting  Piece  Work  Rates. 

3.  Reduction  of  Costs  Through  the  Elimination  of  Spoiled  Work. 

4.  Maximum  Production. 

5.  How  to  Meet  Manufacturing  Programs. 

6.  The  Planning  Department. 

7.  Manufacturing  Costs. 

8.  Scientific  Management  in  the  Factory. 

9.  Electricity  in  the  Shop. 

10.  Metallurgy. 

11.  Shop  Machine  and  Material  Control. 

(C)  INDUSTRIAL   RELATIONS 

1.  The  Right  Man  on  the  Right  Job. 

(a)  Job  Specification  and  Job  Analysis. 
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2.  Safety,  Accident  Prevention,  and  Health. 

3.  History  of  Labor  Unions  and  Their  Aims. 

4.  Wage  Systems. 

5.  The  Development  of  Sound  Industrial  Relations. 

6.  Leadership,  and  the  Application  of  the  Council  Plan. 

7.  The  Industrial  Relations  Department  and  Production. 

(D)  POPULAJR  SUBJECTS 

1.  Travelogue. 

2.  The  History  of  a  Ball  of  Twine. 

3.  To  Be  Arranged. 

(E)  SUMMARY    OF   THE    COURSE 

1.  To  be  given  at  the  Banquet  at  the  close  of  the  Course. 

BRIEF    OUTLINE    OF    LECTURES 

SUBJECT  No.  1 
History  of  the  International  Harvester  Co. 

(A)  Early  History. 

(a)  Founders. 

(b)  Original  companies. 

1.  Where  located,  size,  etc. 

(B)  International  Harvester  Co.  of  New  Jersey. 
International  Harvester  Corporation. 

International  Harvester  Co.  of  America, 
(a)  Give  Historical  sketch  of  each. 

(C)  The  present  Company. 

(a)  Its  plants  and  where  located. 

(b)  Foreign  plants. 

(c)  Name  of  Supt.  of  each  plant. 

(D)  Biography  of  a  few  Harvester  Officials. 

(a)  In  what  position  they  started  and  what  conditions  at- 
tributed to  their  advancement. 

(E)  Present  Ownership  of  the  Company. 

(a)  What  per  cent  is  owned  by  employes. 

SUBJECT    No.    2 
Products  of  the  Company 

(A)  By  aid  of  stereopticon  show  several  of  the  original  products 
of  the  Company  and  their  gradual  improvement  to  the  pres- 
ent perfected  machine. 

(B)  Give  particular  mention  to  the  names  of  men  who  were  the 
inventors  and  designers  of  the  machine,  also  to  the  plant  in 
which  the  product  was  made  at  present. 
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SUBJECT  No.  3 

Organization  of  the  International  Harvester  Co. 

(A)  Administrative  Organization. 

(a)  Explanation  of  the  Line  and  Staff  method  of  organiza- 
tion. 

(b)  Present  chart  of  the  organization  of  the  management  of 
principal  officials  of  the  company  as  related  to  the  sev- 
eral plants. 

(c)  Present  chart  showing  the  organization  in  a  factory,  in- 
dicating the  foreman's  place  in  the  management. 

(B)  Duties  of  the  various  officers  of  the  Company. 

(C)  Principles  aimed  at  in  careful  organization  of  the  Company. 

(a)  Establishing  limits  of  authority. 

(b)  Help  in  coordinating  the  work  of  different  plants  ahd 
different  departments  in  a  plant.  Also  to  create  the  co- 
operation of  the  men. 

(c)  To  do  things  by  system  rather  than  by  guess. 

(d)  To  present  a  definite  line  of  promotion  to  employes. 

(D)  Picking  your  place  in  the  organization. 

SUBJECT   No.   4 

Economics  of  Harvester  Business 

(A)  Capital. 

(a)  Special  investments  in  property  (Land,  Plants). 

(b)  Special  investments  in  material. 

(c)  Special  investments  in  marketing  processes. 

(B)  Labor. 

(a)  Amount  of  payroll. 

1.  Wage  earners. 

2.  Salary  men. 

(b)  Increases  which  Company  has  made  to  meet  the  High 
Cost  of  Living. 

(c)  Relation  of  the  wage  to  cost  of  Production. 

(C)  Concentration  of  Production. 

(D)  Distribution  of  Profits. 

(a)  Should  employe  share  profits?. 

(E)  Competitors  of  the  International  Harvester  Co. 

(a)  Give  names  of  some  and  state  reasons  why  they  are 
really  dangerous  in  the  field. 

1.  Labor  rates. 

2.  Production  costs. 

3.  Inferior  products,  etc. 
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(F)  Markets. 

(a)  Domestic  and  Foreign. 

(G)  Fundamentals. 

(a)  Proportion  of  Earnings  Available  for  Distribution. 

(b)  Investment  on  Capital. 

(c)  Relation  of  Management  to  Capital  and  Labor  in  the 
division  of  net  earnings. 

SUBJECT  No.  5 

The  World  To-day 

(A)  Industry  before  and  after  the  War. 

(B)  How  the  International  Harvester  Co.  has  been  affected. 

(a)  Losses. 

L  Destruction  of  property  in  Europe. 

2.  Inability  to  trade  freely  with  foreign  countries. 

3.  Character  of  help  available  not  desirable. 

4.  Necessity  of  restricting  output  on  some  articles  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  war. 

(b)  Things  gained. 

L  Women  in  industry. 

2.  Great  Boost  in  Industrial  Relations. 

3.  Harvester  Industrial  Council. 

4.  Patriotism. 

(C)  Governmental  Regulations. 

(a)  Of  materials. 

(b)  Of  labor. 

(D)  New  attitudes  noticed  to-day  in  labor  generally. 

(a)  Why  so  many  strikes  without  apparent  reason? 

(b)  Can  we  expect  rapid  return  to  normal  conditions? 

(c)  What  is  the  solution  of  the  Common  Labor  Problem 
in  industry  to-day? 

(E)  Special  Movements. 

(a)  Syndicalists. 

(b)  Bolshevists. 

(c)  I.  W.  W. 

(F)  How  will  increased  production  decrease  the  H.  C.  L.? 

SUBJECT   No.   6 

Department  Records 

(A)  General  Discussion  on  keeping  records  and  obtaining  data. 

(B)  Why  we   keep   records. 

(a)  Necessary  and  unnecessary. 
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(C)  Presentation  of  several  types  of  records  kept  in  the  various 
plants  of  the  I.  H.  C.  which  would  be  of  value  if  adopted 
by  all. 

(D)  Suggested  Records. 
Material  report. 
Machine  shop  service. 
Daily  planning  sheet. 
Change  of  schedule. 
Record  of  absentees. 
Overtime  and  Night  Work. 
Material  move  orders. 
Stock  inventory. 
Instruction  cards. 

SUBJECT   No.   7 

Setting  Piece  Work  Rates 

(A)  Fundamentals  to  be  considered. 

(B)  Organization  of  the  Time  Study  Department. 

(C)  Time  studies. 

(a)  Object  of,  and  preliminary  work  necessary  before  the 
st^dy  should  be  made. 

(b)  Observation  sheet. 

(c)  Procedure  of  making  a  Time  Study. 
1.  Special  allowances. 

(d)  Piece  work  allowance  tickets. 

(e)  Overcoming  the  antagonism  of  the  man  on  the  job. 

SUBJECT  No.  8 

Reduction  of  Costs  Through  the  Elimination  of  Spoiled  Work 

(A)  General  discussion  of  causes  of  scrap. 

(a)  Give  several  excusable  causes  of  scrap, 
(b)  Give  others  which  should  be  corrected. 

(B)  Right  man  on  the  right  job  (proper  placement  and  selec- 
tion). 

(C)  Training  the  workman  for  his  job.     (Vocational  School) 
Training. 

(D)  Shop  Instructor  Foreman. 

(£)  Proper  care  and  repair  of  machines. 

(F)  Proper  working  conditions. 

(G)  Proper  jigs  and  appliances. 
(H)  Careful   inspection. 

(I)    Rush  jobs. 

(J)    Reclaiming    scrap. 
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SUBJECT   No.   9 

Maximum  Production 

(A)  Its  relation  to  labor  unrest  and  the  H.  C.  L. 

(B)  Some  factors  which  affect  production. 

(a)  Organization  of  the  company  and  factory. 

(b)  Systematic  control  of  office  and  shop. 

(c)  Attention  to  details. 

(d)  Satisfied  and  loyal  working  force. 

(e)  Careful  selection  and  placement  of  men. 

(f)  Establishment  of  an  incentive   (reward). 
-     (g)  Planning  ahead. 

(h)  Efficiency  in  use  of  materials  and  time, 
(i)  Maintenance,  etc. 

(C)  Result  to  the  employe  and  the  company  if  the  unit  man  does 
his  unit  of  work. 

SUBJECT   No.    10 

How  to  Meet  Manufacturing  Programs 

(A)  The  elements  to  be  controlled. 

1.  Materials  to  be  purchased. 

2.  Money  to  be  secured. 

3.  Manufacturing  Capacity  (Man  and  labor  hours)  to  be 
secured  or  available  capacity  utilized. 

4.  The  problem  is  that  of  securing  the  best  coordination  of 
these  main  elements,  with  the  minimum  investment  tied 
up  as  working  capital. 

(B)  Types  of  manufacturing  problems. 

1.  The  special  order  industry.  Small  stocks  of  raw  material 
apd  little  or  no  stock  of  finished  parts  or  products.  Rela- 
tively large  general  purpose  machine  capacity.  Design  of 
product  and  routing  necessary  for  each  order.  Detail 
control  and  arrangement  of  machine-hour  capacity  (plan- 
ning or  scheduling  necessary). 

2.  The  variety  repetitive  industry.  Design  of  product  and 
routing  only  occasionally  necessary.  Detail  control  of 
machine-hours  capacity  (scheduling)  necessary.  Rela- 
tively large  machine  capacity  necessary. 

3.  Repetitive  Industry.  The  factory  or  department  a  pro- 
ducing unit,  and  machine  capacity  controlled  simply  by 
the  progressive  or  flow  plan. 

(C)  The  control  of  the   stock  reserve. 

1.  By  purchase  as  needed. 

2.  By  stock  limits. 

3.  By  continuous  production  regulated  by  stock  limits. 
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(D)    Typical  steps  in  filling  customer's  orders. 

1.  Securing  the  order.    Credit. 

2.  Design  and  specifications. 

3.  Check  against   stock   records.     Purchase,    Manufacturing 
orders. 

4.  Routing  or  operation  layout.    Manufacturing  instructions. 

5.  Scheduling  and  dispatch. 

6.  Operation,  inspection. 

7.  Shipment. 

8.  Billing  the  customer. 

The  variations  in  these  steps  for  special  order,  and  repetitive  types 
of  business. 

SUBJECT   No.    11 
The  Planning  Department  (Efficiency  D«pt.) 

(A)  Explanation  of  the  need  of  such  a  department  in  a  modern 
factory. 

(B)  Organization  of  a  planning  department. 

(C)  Principal  functions  of  the  department  and  how  it  is  of  service 
to  the  foreman. 

(a)  Planning  as  to  design. 
1.  Product,  tools,  etc. 

(b)  Processes  of  manufacture. 

(c)  Control  of  the  system  and  flow  of  material  through  the 
factory. 

(d)  Standardizing  records. 

(e)  Setting  of  rates  (time  study). 

(f)  Speeds  and  feeds,  etc. 

(D)  Place  of  this  department  in  the  organization, 
(a)  Limit  of  authority. 

(E)  The  elements  in  planning. 

1.  We  must  know  demand. 

(a)  Sales  orders. 

(b)  Stock  orders. 

(c)  Bill  of  materials. 

(d)  Operation  analysis. 

2.  We  must  know  capacity  available,  and  adjust  orders  to 
correspond. 

(a)  Scheduling,  planning,  manufacturing  program.    Must 
see  that  the  schedule  is  lived  up  to. 

Dispatching  or  issuing  orders  according  to  schedule. 

(b)  Follow-up. 

(F)  Machine  capacity. 

1.  The  assembly  diagram.  We  can  represent  time  by  lines 
of  given  length  and  show  by  the  combination  of  lines 
representing  the  time  for  each  element  in  the  assembly, 
the  time  required  to  complete  the  assembly. 
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2.  To  obtain  the  machine  schedules,  we  must  reclassify 
these  times  by  machines  or  processes.  The  machine  con- 
trol board. 

3.  Provisions  for  elasticity  and  adjustment, 
(ft)  Planning  by  square  only. 

(b)  Overtime  work,  purchase,  etc. 

(G)    A  typical  special  order  system. 

1.  Routing. 

2.  The  mechanism  for  moving  material  from  one  operation 
to  the  next. 

3.  The  route  sheet  and  follow-up. 

(H)    Planning  in  the  repetitive  industry. 

1.  The  whole  department  or  factory  a  single  producing  unit 
and  planning  simple. 

2.  Follow-up  plans. 

SUBJECT   No.   12 
Manufacturing  Coata. 

(A)  Expense  items. 

(a)  Maintenance. 

(b)  More  productive  Labor. 

(c)  Supplies. 

(d)  Scrap. 

(e)  Shop  supervision. 

(f)  Power  and  light. 

(g)  Taxes,  insurance,  etc. 

(B)  Burden. 

(a)  Administration. 

(b)  Manufacturing  Expense. 

(c)  Selling  Expense. 

(C)  Analysis  determining  profit  or  loss. 

SUBJECT   No.    13 

SCIENTIFIC    MANAGEMENT    IN    THE    FACTORY 

(A)    Control  of  materials  (Departments  involved), 
(a)  The  Purchasing  Department. 

1.  Buys  materials  when  requested  by  authorized  depart- 
ments. 

2.  Follow-up  to  secure  delivery. 

3.  Approval  of  invoice. 

4.  Limit  of  responsibility  as  to  sources  of  supply,  invest- 
ment, etc. 
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(b)  Receiving  Department. 

1.  Receives  and  checks  all  goods  and  reports  to  the  Pur- 
chasing Department. 

(c)  Stores  Department. 
1.  Responsibilities. 

(x)  Physical  care  of  material, 
(y)  Records  of  goods  on  hand, 
(z)  Perpetual  Inventory. 

(6)    Inspection. 

(a)  All  places  where  it  should  be  applied. 

(C)  Records. 

(a)  Departmental  and  inter-department. 

(b)  Materials,  machines  and  men. 

(D)  Accounting  for  jigs  and  fixtures. 

(E)  Progressive  Machining  and  Assembly. 

(F)  Organizing  the  Departments. 

(G)  Setting  stock  limits. 

(a)  Sales  estimate  and  manufacturing  program. 

(b)  Cost  of  carrying  goods  in  stock. 

(x)  Interest,  depreciation,  storage,  obsolescence,  etc. 

(H)    Supplying  all  departments  with  work. 

SUBJECT  No.   14 

ELECTRICITY  IN  THE  SHOP 

(A)  Electricity  and  Magnetism 

(a)  Explanation  of  terms  used. 

(b)  General  on  the  generating  of  electric  power. 

(c)  Transmission  of  electricity. 

(B)  Motors. 

(a)  Starting  rheostats. 

(b)  Overloads  and  effect  of. 

(c)  Rating  of  motor. 

(d)  Care  of  motors. 

(e)  Synchronous  and  Induction  Types. 

(C)  Magnetoes  and  Electric  Ignition 

(a)  Some  of  the  principal  points  in  the  design  of  the  Har- 
vester Magnetoes. 

(b)  General  on  Ignition. 
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SUBJECT  No.  IS 


Metallurgy 

(A)  Metallurgical  Process. 

1.  Fuels. 

2.  Reporting  Materials. 

3.  Furnaces. 

(a)  Name  and  describe  several  types. 

(B)  Preparation  of  Pig  Iron. 

(C)  Malleable  and  Wrought  Iron. 

(a)  Characteristics  and  uses  of  each. 

(D)  Steel  (Manufacture  of), 
(a)  Give  several  processes. 

(E)  Special  Alloy  Steels. 

(a)  Value  of  and  use  of. 

(F)  Treatment  of  Steel. 

(a)  Tempering. 

(b)  Carbonizing. 

(c)  Case  Hardening. 

(d)  Self  Hardening  Steel. 

(G)  Testing  Metals  for  Strength. 
(H)    Fatigue  of  Metals,  etc. 

SUBJECT   No.  16 

Shop  Machine  and  Material  Control 

(A)  The  importance  of  standardization. 

1.  As  a  means  of  coordination,  "The  need  for  planning  and 
for  coordination  increases  more  than  proportionately 
with  the  increase  in  size  of  the  organization."  System 
the  structure  and  skeleton  of  business. 

2.  The  principle  of  "re-use." 

(a)  Habit. 

(b)  Reduction  of  stocks. 

3.  Danger  of  rigidity. 

(B)  Fields  of  industrial  application  of  standardization. 
1.  Policies.    Why  is  a  policy  necessary? 

(a)  To  economize  the  executive's  effort  and  extend  his 
personality. 

(b)  To  make  possible  prompt  action. 

(c)  To  coordinate  action  by  departments  and  secure  uni- 
formity of  treatment  of  individuals. 
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2.  Standard  instructions. 

(a)  A  means  of  coordinating  individual  efforts  (system). 

(b)  A  means  of  preserving  information. 

(c)  A  means  of  preserving  the  form  of  the  organization. 

(d)  A  means  of  teaching. 

(e)  Practical  application  and  limitations. 
Orders,  standing,  amount. 

3.  Design  a  form  of  standardization. 

(a)  Design  of  product. 

(b)  Design  of  method. 

4.  Setting  of  standards. 

(a)  Limitation  of  authority. 

(b)  The  staflF. 

(C)    Standards  a  basis  of  manufacturing  control. 

1.  Routing  or  operation  lay-out.    Operation  times. 

2.  The  relation  of  standards  of  manufacturing  methods,  to 
plant  lay-out. 

3.  Relation  to  scheduling  and  production  control. 

SUBJECT  No.  17 

The  Right  Man  on  the  Right  Job 

(A)  Value  of  a  careful  selection  and  placement. 

1.  Give  some  results  of  poor  selection  and  placement. 

(B)  Job  specification. 

1.  How  should  it  be  prepared? 

2.  By  whom  should  it  be  prepared? 

3.  Should  the  workman  be  invited  to  give  his  ideas? 

(C)  Job  Analysis. 

1.  Value  of  foremen  in  making  job  analysis. 

2.  Value  of  workmen. 

(D)  Value  of  standardizing  job  and  methods. 

SUBJECT   No.    18 

Safety,  Accident  Prevention  and  Health 

(A)    Safety  and  Accident  Prevention. 

(a)  Organization  of  the  safety  department. 

1.  Chief  Safety  Inspector, 
(x)  Give  duties. 

2.  Plant  Safety  Inspector, 
(x)  Give  duties. 

3.  Shop  Safety  Committees, 
(x)  Council. 

(y)  Departmental. 

4.  The  Foreman, 
(x)  His  duties. 
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(b)  Educational  methods. 

1.  Bulletin  Boards. 

2.  Publications  (House  Organ). 

3.  Foreman's  Hand-book. 

4.  Safety  buttons. 

5.  Work  in  Schools  and  Churches  of  Country. 

(c)  Incentive  established  through — 

1.  Rivalry  between  departments. 

2.  Prizes. 

3.  Giving  credit  to  safety  departments  and  individuals. 

(d)  Safety  week. 

(B)  Health. 

(a)  Proper  working  conditions. 
1.  Light,  heat,  ventilation. 

(b)  Proper  sanitation. 

(c)  Medical  service. 

1.  First  aid,  hospital,  etc. 

(d)  Home  service. 

SUBJECT  No.   19 

History  of  Labor  Unions  and  Their  Aims  To-day 

(A)    Local  Crafts  unions— 1791. 

(6)    Association  of  the  crafts — 1827. 

1.  City  associations  (Beginning  of  national  trade  unions). 

(C)  Social  uplift  unions— 1844-1853. 

(D)  Reorganization  of  local  unions  and  national  trade  unions 
—1853. 

(E)  Knights  of  Labor  organized  1869. 

1.  Promote  general  welfare. 

2.  Strengthen  bond  of  sympathy  between  employer  and  em- 
ploye. 

3.  Reasons  for  failure. 

(a)  Conflict  between  labor  and  employer. 

(F)  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

1.  Federated  U.   S.  and  Canada— 1881. 

2.  A.  F.  of  L.  organized  1836. 

(G)  Their  Aims. 

SUBJECT  No.  20 
Wage  Systems 

(A)  The  Hope  of  Reward. 

(B)  The  Just  Wage. 

(C)  Types  of  Wage  Systems. 

1.  Fixed  Salary. 

2.  Salary  and  Bonus. 

3.  Profit  Sharing. 
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(D)    Description  of  Popular  Systems. 

1.  Day  Work. 

2.  Piece  Work. 

3.  Towne-Halsey,  Premium  System. 

4.  Rowan,  Modification  of  Premium  System. 

5.  Straight  Bonus  System. 

6.  Gantt  Task  and  Bonus  System. 

7.  Taylor  Di£Ferential  Wage  System. 

8.  Emerson  Wage  System. 

9.  Principal  Profit  Sharing  Methods. 

(£}   The  I.  H.  C.  Method  of  Payment. 

SUBJECT  No.  21 

The  Development  of  Sound  Industrial  Relations 
Labor  Policy  of  the  International  Harvester  Co. 

(A)  The  "Square  Deal." 

(B)  Paying  a  fair  wage  and  expecting  a  fair  return. 

(C)  Promoting  from  the  ranks. 

(D)  Reward  for  merit. 

Working  Conditions  and  Their  Effect  on  Production 

(A)  Summary  of  items  affecting  working  conditions. 

1.  Fire  protection — "Fire  and  Watch" — Special  Watchmen 
and  Fire  Drill. 

2.  Machine  safeguarding. 

3.  Plant  sanitation.     Standard  of  the  same.     Light,  heat 
and  ventilation. 

4.  Furnishing  suitable  protection   in   dangerous  and   un- 
healthful  occupations. 

(B)  Direct  effect  on  a  man's  efficiency. 

(C)  Special  and  novel  ways  of  increasing  production  by  chang- 
ing working  conditions. 

Loyalty,  Discipline^  and  Discharge 

(A)    Loyalty. 

(a)  In  order  to  have  a  loyal  workman  we  must  have  all 
the  elements  of  good  order  in  the  shop. 

(b)  Elements  of  good  order. 

1.  Conformity  as  to  workmanship. 

2.  Conformity  as  to  production  procedure. 

3.  Industrious  workmen. 

(c)  Personal  factors. 

1.  Relation  in  the  shop  of  the  foremen  to  his  men. 

2.  Placing  confidence  in  men. 
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(B)  Discipline. 

(a)  Foreman  is  principal  disciplinarian. 

1.  Limitations  of  this  power  and  why. 

(b)  Centralized  discipline. 

1.  Service  department.  v 

(c)  Reinstatement  and  right  of  appeal. 

(d)  Indulgence  for  minor  ofiEenses. 
Severe  for  major  offenses. 

Be  sure  before  you  act. 

(e)  Types  of  discipline. 

(C)  Discharge. 

(a)  Discussion  as  to  the  value  of  discharge  and  when  it 
should  be  resorted  to. 

1.  Effect  on  the  one  discharged. 

2.  Effect  on  the  rest  of  the  working  force. 

SUBJECT   No.   22 

Leadership,  and  the  Application  of  the  Council  Plan 

(A)  What  motives  actuate  men. 

(a)  Personal  gain  (self-preservation). 
L  Wages. 

2.  Opportunity  for  advancement. 

3.  Opportunity  for  training  and  education. 

4.  Security  of  job. 

(b)  Competition. 

(c)  Responsibility  of  job. 

(d)  Social  instincts. 

(B)  Means  of  appealing  to  these  motives. 

(a)  Wages  and  incentives  (Profit  Sharing?). 

(b)  Proper  working  conditions. 

(c)  Promotion  plan  (definite). 

(d)  Justice  in  treatment  of  men. 

(e)  Security  of  positions  (Pensions). 

(f)  Recognition   of  and   appealing  to   the   men's  personal 
integrity. 

(C)  The  Employe  Representative. 

(a)  His  relation  to  the  men. 

(b)  His  relation  to  the  foremen. 

(D)  Uses  which  may  be  made  of  the  council  to  the  benefit  of 
the  foreman. 

(E)  Special  problems  which  come  to  the  foreman  and  how  they 
should  be  bandied. 
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SUBJECT    No.   23 

The  Industrial  Relations  Department  and  Production 

(A)    Principal  facts  which  affect  Production  from  the  standpoint 
of  Industrial  Relations. 

1.  Proper  selection  and  placement  of  employes. 

2.  Working  conditions. 

3.  Health  of  employes. 

4.  Transfer  and  Promotion. 

5.  Discipline. 

6.  Creating  Plant  Pride  and  developing  a  satisfied  working 
force. 

SUBJECT   No.    24 

Travelogue 

On  Any  Country  Desired. 

SUBJECT    No.   25 
The  History  of  a  Ball  of  Twine. 

AIM  OF  COURSE 

1.   To  make  clear  the  Foreman's  position  in  the  management  and 
the  great  responsibility  of  his  job  to-day,  and  thus: 

(A)  Improve  the  Company's  administration  through  the  correct 
interpretation  of  its  policies. 

(B)  Endeavor  to  solve  some  of  the  perplexing  problems  which 
arise  in  the  shop  by  frank  discussion  of  the  same  in  gath- 
erings of  the  foremen. 

(C)  Increase  the  quality  and  quantity  of  production  per  man  in 
the  shop,  which  will  result  when  we  have  better  cooperation 
between  the  foreman  and  his  workers. 

Sample  Lesson  Sheets  are  included  in  this  report. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company. — ^The  organization  of 
the  departments  of  this  company  is  composed  of  a  foreman,  who 
has  several  assistants  known  as  job  foremen,  who,  in  turn,  come 
into  direct  contact  with  the  workmen  and  are  responsible  for 
results  obtained  on  their  jobs.  The  job  foremen  are  promoted 
from  the  ranks  and  the  foremen  are  selected  from  the  job  fore- 
men. In  training  these  men,  frequent  meetings  of  the  foremen 
and  job  foremen  are  held,  at  which  meetings  various  matters 
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pertaining  to  their  work  are  taken  up.    At  certain  of  the  meeting  i 
the  company's  policy  is  outlined  by  various  officials. 

The  company  also  makes  it  a  point  to  Secure  speakers  to  lec- 
ture on  various  subjects  at  meetings  of  the  company's  club,  known 
as  the  "Progress  Qub."  These  talks  are  given  on  the  company's 
time  to  officials,  foremen,  heads  of  departments  and  others.  The 
"Advance  Qub"  has  also  been  organized  among  the  foremen, 
heads  of  departments,  job  foremen  and  others,  which  meets  bi- 
monthly after  working  hours.  This  organization  was  started  by 
the  foremen  themselves  and  has  created  a  great  deal  of  enthusi- 
asm and  interest.  The  object  of  this  club  is  to  discuss  problems 
having  to  do  with  their  work,  but  covers  as  well  general  topics 
of  information  and  technical  subjects,  which  will  broaden  out  and 
improve  the  entire  personnel. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  company  to  send  foremen 
and  officials  on  educational  trips  to  other  plants  throughout  the 
country  so  that  they  may  learn  the  best  methods  in  use  in  other 
factories  and  apply  them  in  their  own  work  if  more  efficient  than 
those  already  in  operation.  A  few  months  ago  the  president 
decided  to  send  all  members  of  the  "Advance  Club"  on  an  edu- 
cational trip  to  New  York  and  other  points  of  interest  in  the  East. 
This  plan  is  being  carried  out  as  rapidly  as  conditions  will  permit. 

A  number  of  efficiency  courses  pertaining  to  the  work  in  the 
factory  have  been  sent  out  to  foremen,  job  foremen  and  others, 
and  very  good  results  are  reported  to  have  been  obtained  by  the 
aid  of  this  course.  In  this  manner  the  company's  policy,  relative 
to  the  handling  of  various  factory  systems,  can  be  outlined  and 
brought  to  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  a  way  that  will 
be  imderstood  by  all  concerned.  Two  of  these  lesson  sheets,  with 
the  answers  inserted,  are  included  in  this  report  tmder  the  head- 
ing "Typical  Lesson  Sheets." 

The  above  ideas  are  said  to  have  worked  out  very  satisfacto- 
rily, and  to  have  had  a  tendency  to  create  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  efficiency  throughout  the  whole  organization. 

Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Company, — ^The  company  insti- 
tuted foremen  training  last  Fall.  The  training  was  begun  by 
having  all  forenjf n  assembled  weekly  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
at  first  hand  from  the  executives  what  the  various  departments 
were  doing.    Later  they  were  divided  into  four  groups  of  apr 
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proximately  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  men  for  the  purpose  of 
miore  intensive  work.  The  training  is  habitually  referred  to  as 
Foremen's  Conferences.  The  course  is  outlined  and  the  confer- 
ences are  in  charge  of  the  company's  educational  director.  The 
aims  of  the  Foremen's  Conferences  may  be  expressed  as  follows : 

I.  To  better  acquaint  the  foremen  with  the  plans,  policies, 
and  ideals  of  the  company,  so  that  they  in  turn  may  more  accu- 
rately interpret  to  the  men  the  policies,  ideals  and  enthusiasms 
of  the  management. 

II.  To  acquire  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  workings 
and  functions  of  the  various  sections,  divisions,  and  departments, 
especially  with  relation  to  their  own  individual  work. 

III.  To  bring  about  and  develop  a  better  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  each  other's  duties. 

This  is  to  be  accomplished  mainly  by  study  and  discussion  of 

1.  Management. 

2.  Labor  and  its  relation  to  production. 

3.  Elementary  finance,  or  money  and  industry. 

4.  Principles  of  business  economics. 

Incidentally  by: 

1.  Solution  of  questions  asked  by  foremen. 

2.  Proposal  and  discussion  of  constructive  suggestions. 

3.  Supplying  articles  to  be  read. 

Dennison  Manufacturing  Company. — This  company  for  sev- 
eral years  has  given  training  courses  for  foremen.  The  instruc- 
tion has  taken  the  form  of  evening  courses  and  conferences  im- 
mediately following  work.  After  a  short  period,  during  which 
supper  is  served  in  the  lunch  room  of  the  company,  the  men 
gather  together.  The  course  is  so  planned  that  not  only  foremen 
but  men  who  have  taken  an  interest  and  who  appear  to  be 
promising  material  can  enter  the  course.  The  meetings  cover 
the  period  from  September  until  the  latter  part  of  April,  and 
occur  weekly.  The  plan  of  the  course  is  not  to  give  talks  along 
specific  lines,  but  to  sketch  in  a  broad  way  the  fundamentals  of 
business  practice,  especially  as  related  to  this  company.  Various 
executives  of  the  company  give  the  talks  on  the  special  subjects 
in  which  they  are  interested.  These  talks  are  divided  into  sub- 
jects as  follows : 
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The  Meaning  of  Scientific  Management 

Locating  an  Industry 

Layout  of  a  Manufacturing  Plant 

Process  Methods 

Forms  of  Organization 

Purchasing 

Store  Methods 

Employment  and  Personnel  Problems 

Payment  Methods 

Educational  and  Training  Problems 

Machinery  and  Facilities 

Office  and  Qerical  Problems 

Costing  Methods 

Motion  and  Time  Study  Problems 

Rate  Seyttings 

Planning  Functions 

Planning  Methods 

The  Human  Relation  Problem  in  its  Relation  to  Scientific 
Management. 

A  course  of  reading  has  been  prepared  to  accompany  the 
lectures,  and  each  night  the  men  are  expected  to  be  able  to  discuss 
the  literature  which  they  have  read  during  the  week.  This  dis- 
cussion has  been  handled  in  two  ways :  one,  by  means  of  round- 
table  discussions,  and  the  other  by  a  more  general  discussion  from 
the  floor.  While  the  round-table  discussion  is  reported  as  func- 
tioning better  from  the  point  of  view  of  each  specific  fact,  the 
general  discussion  is  also  considered  valuable  in  bringing  out  the 
ideas  of  the  group,  and  in  clearing  up  a  great  many  doubtful 
points.  While  the  work  has  been  done  more  or  less  in  an  in- 
formal manner,  the  company  believes  that  it  has  fulfilled  a  dis- 
tinct purpose  in  training  its  foremen  to  a  broader  and  clearer 
conception  of  the  real  fundamental  business  problems. 

Packard  Motor  Car  Company. — ^This  company's  method  of 
conducting  its  foremen  training  courses  has  been  as  follows: 

The  foremen,  assistant  foremen,  and  job-setters  were  organ- 
ized into  classes  of  about  forty  to  fifty  men.  These  classes  met 
for  one  hour  every  morning  of  the  first  five  days  of  the  week, 
for  three  weeks,  making  a  total  of  fifteen  days.  At  each  session 
one  of  the  manufacturing  executives  addressed  the  men  on  prob- 
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lems  relating  to  their  work.  For  example :  Discipline,  Premium 
System,  Inspection  and  Scrap,  Tools,  Time  Study,  Routine  Sys- 
tem, Stock,  Production,  Care  of  Machinery,  Employment,  Time- 
keeping, Safety  and  Sanitation,  and  What  Makes  an  Executive 
were  among  the  subjects  discussed. 

The  company's  avowed  purpose  in  conducting  these  foremen's 
assemblies,  as  they  were  called^  was  to  give  to  their  foremen  a 
wider  and  more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  coordination 
which  must  be  effective  in  order  to  operate  its  business  success- 
fully, rather  than  to  give  them  ftmdamental  instruction. 

The  lectures  given  are  contained  in  a  book  which  has  been 
published,  entitled  "The  Packard  Advanced  Training  School  Lec- 
ture G>urse."  The  courses  are  no  longer  continued  as  the  com- 
pany feels  that  the  field  has  been  partially  covered,  or  at  least 
as  fully  as  it  was  expected  to  be  at  the  time  the  course  was 
planned. 

Kaufmann's, — ^The  complete  course  of  study  prepared  for  the 
benefit  of  floor  managers  and  now  under  process  of  organization* 
is  as  follows: 

Course  of  Instruction  to  Floor  Managers 

*  Introductory  Talk 

*  System  I 

*  System  II 

*  System  III 

*  Writing  Elimination  Test 

*  Arithmetic  Elimination  Test 

*  Store  Directory  I 

*  Store  Directory  II 

*  Store  Organization  and  Policies 

*  Delivery  and  Phone  Service 

*  Cash  Register 

*  Measuregraph 

FloormeWs  Specific  Duties 

I.    Supervision  of  Personnel 
II.    Supervision  of  Service  to  Customers 

III.  Supervision  of  System 

IV.  Supervision  of  Physical  Equipment 
V.    Supervision  of  Displayed  Stock 
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Supervision:  The  Human  Element 

This  part  of  the  course  aims  to  present  in  simple  non-technical 
language  the  steps  involved  in  developing  influence,  confidence, 
and  leadership  among  both  employes  and  customers.  It  will  be 
based  on  a  simplified  study  of  the  fundamental  human  instincts. 

The  courses  starred  are  given  in  class  instruction  to  a  varied 
group  of  employes  who  need  these  subjects.  The  instruction  in 
Floormen's  Specific  Duties  is  given  by  a  special  tutor.  The 
manual  on  floormen's  duties  is  almost  completed.  The  floor  man- 
agers will  be  asked  to  study  this  manual  and  their  knowledge  of 
it  will  be  tested  as  well  as  their  comprehension  of  their  class 
instruction.  The  topic  of  supervision  will  be  handled  in  general 
lectures. 

The  Procter  &  Gamble  Company. — ^The  foreman's  training 
course  is  controlled  by  the  Employes'  Service  Department,  the 
lessons  being  in  charge  of  a  foreman  who  has  had  some  uni- 
versity experience  as  a  teacher. 

_  The  Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron  Company. — For  a  number  of  years 
this  company  has  conducted  educational  classes  for  its  foremen 
and  prospective  foremen.  The  work  has  been  given  on  employes' 
time — ^at  night  when  they  were  on  day  shift,  and  in  the  after- 
noon when  they  were  on  night  shift  The  men  were  a  selected 
group,  being  chosen  because  of  their  apparent  fitness  for  execu- 
tive positions.  Promotions  have  been  made  from  among  these 
men  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  instruction  given  them  covers 
all  the  company's  practices  of  mining  and  the  business  methods 
connected  with  their  work.  A  general  knowledge  of  geology  and 
other  subjects  pertaining  to  mining  were  also  included.  As  in- 
structors, the  company  has  employed  college  men  with  mining 
experience  and  knowledge,  and  it  reports  the  results  of  the  work 
as  very  satisfactory  and  helpful. 

The  Atlantic  Refini^ig  Company, — ^A  class  of  about  forty  men 
meets  three  times  a  week  from  5:(X)  to  6:30  P.M.  The  men 
give  their  time;  the  company  provides  a  place,  material  and  an 
instructor.  At  present  blueprint  reading  and  general  company 
policy  are  discussed.  More  comprehensive  courses  are  contem- 
plated, but  have  not  yet  crystallized. 

R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Company. — ^The  company  is  now 
developing  a  course  of  instruction  in  foremen  training.    The  in- 
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struction  will  be  given  to  different  groups  and  an  effort  made  to 
make  the  work  purely  cooperative,  not  didactic.  The  object  is 
to  give  each  one  a  broader  vision  and  lead  to  the  active  cooperation 
of  all  employes  in  production  of  the  highest  quality  at  a  mini- 
mum expense,  under  the  best  possible  conditions. 

The  Berger  Manufacturing  Company, — Lecture  courses  for 
foremen  are  in  vogue  at  present,  but  details  are  lacking. 

Submarine  Boat  Corporation. — The  avowed  aim  of  the  com- 
pany in  instituting  the  course  was  to  emphasize  the  elements 
which  contribute  to  trade  skill.  It  seeks  to  give  the  foreman  a 
keener  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  his  work,  to  make  him 
conscious  of  the  responsibilities  (the  jobs  in  his  trade)  that  he 
is  expected  to  assume,  to  develop  the  cooperative  spirit  within 
him  toward  those  above  and  below  him,  to  develop  constructive 
thinking  in  the  performance  of  responsibilities,  to  insure  more 
intelligent  handling  of  labor,  and  to  realize  his  own  shortcomings 
that  he  may  improve  them.  All  this  with  the  ultimate  aim  to 
assist  in  increasing  production  and  decreasing  cost — ^the  course 
itself  serving  as  the  vehicle  in  the  development  of  the  above. 

The  course  is  formulated  around  what  it  calls  the  responsi- 
bilities that  enter  into  the  foreman's  job.  The  company  charac- 
terizes these  as  the  jobs  in  his  trade,  the  things  he  is  expected  to 
accomplish  and  upon  the  performance  of  which  he  is  judged. 
In  its  analysis  it  discovered  that  certain  of  these  "responsibilities" 
function  under  "Men,"  "Materials"  and  "Equipment,"  while 
others  function  only  under  "Men." 

Each  "responsibility"  was  attacked  separately  and  worked  out 
in  each  subdivision,  the  men  arriving  at  their  own  conclusion. 
As  the  course  developed  the  interdependence  of  these  "responsi- 
bilities" became  perfectly  apparent — success  in  one  was  depen- 
dent upon  proper  performance  in  others. 

Each  "responsibility"  was  assumed  to  be  subject  to  error  and 
these  possible  errors  were  worked  out.  Possible  methods  of 
recognition  of  the  error  also  were  determined  and  the  various 
methods  of  remedying  effected,  after  which  methods  of  prevent- 
ing a  recurrence  of  the  error  were  considered.  In  order  to  clinch 
the  result,  formulas  were  provided  covering  each  subject  and  the 
men  were  requested  to  work  them  out.  Questions  are  now  being 
prepared  which  will  further  indicate  the  foreman's  grasp  of  the 
subject.    These  formulas  and  questions  are  worked  out  at  home 
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by  the  foremen  and,  while  this  extra  work  is  purely  voluntary, 
very  encouraging  returns  are  being  received. 

A  most  important  problem  in  the  conduct  of  the  work  was 
involved  in  the  section  and  training  of  instructors.  The  company 
rightly  believed  that  the  success  or  failure  of  the  proposition 
would  rest  upon  their  shoulders.  The  best  of  our  regular  train- 
ing staff  were  singled  out,  and  approximately  one  month  was 
spent  in  preparing  them  for  the  newer  work.  They  had  not  only 
to  be  taught  the  foreman's  course,  but,  as  well,  to  be  taught 
to  handle  a  different  kind  of  teaching  job  than  they  had  been 
commonly  following.  It  was  also  necessary  to  coach  them  into 
the  tactful  handling  of  their  associations  with  foremen  and  super- 
intendents. Individuality  and  independent  thought  and  action  on 
the  part  of  instructors  were  encouraged.  A  detailed  plan  that 
all  instructors  were  to  follow  was  not  laid  out,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, an  outline  was  provided  within  which  their  individual 
plans  were  expected  to  be  confined.  Not  one  of  the  instructors 
worked  out  their  details  alike,  and  their  class  work  evidenced 
the  self-reliance,  resourcefulness  and  smooth,  natural  leadership 
that  the  company  desired  to  develop.  Their  personality  was  in 
their  work;  the  management  considers  that  these  instructors  de- 
serve great  credit  for  their  results,  for  they  bore  the  brunt  of 
the  work  and  encountered  many  difficult  problems. 

Any  form  of  "lecturing"  was  absolutely  dispensed  with,  but 
discussion  and  self-thinking  upon  the  part  of  the  groups  were 
encouraged.  No  specific  procedure  was  planned  in  advance. 
Team  work  was  the  objective. 

In  organizing  the  groups,  an  effort  was  made  to  take  not 
more  than  two  men  from  a  superintendent  at  a  given  session, 
and  these  men  from  trades  independent  of  one  another.  Although 
superintendents  were  somewhat  averse  to  sparing  foremen  for 
morning  classes,  the  management  was  able  to  include  foremen 
and  pushers  in  all  groups.  Efforts  were  made  to  have  two  men 
from  a  given  trade  in  each  group,  since  where  only  one  man 
represents  a  trade,  discussion  is  considerably  weakened. 

There  were  nine  groups  of  ten  to  twelve  men  each;  these 
groups  were  apportioned  equally  among  three  instructors.  Each 
group  met  for  two  hours  per  week  in  the  classroom,  thus  making 
a  total  of  six  hours  per  week  per  instructor  spent  in  classroom 
work.     The  remainder  of  the  instructor's  time  was  spent  upon 
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foUow-up  and  coaching  upon  the  job  with  the  individual  foreman. 

At  the  close  of  the  course  the  company  delegated  one  in- 
structor to  confine  his  attention  solely  to  follow-up  work  among 
the  mien  graduated.  It  is  the  intention  that  the  knowledges 
gained  by  the  men  in  the  classes  shall  not  decline  after  completion 
of  the  course,  but  that  its  application  shall  continue  to  be  stimu- 
lated and  broadened.  This  instructor  keeps  close  contact  with 
the  superintendents,  learning  the  individual  weaknesses  of  fore- 
men and  coaching  them  to  improvement.  On  several  occasions 
men  in  difficulty  have  been  straightened  out,  thus  saving  these 
men  and  curing  bad  situations.  This  phase  of  follow-up  offers 
opportunity  for  expansion. 

From  personal  observation  and  close  contact  the  management 
reports  itself  convinced  that  the  minds  of  men  under  training 
were  never  before  opened  to  the  extent  that  the  course  pried 
them  open.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  those  completing  the  course 
were  "old-timers,"  yet  they  volunteered  the  statement  that  they 
had  never  learned  so  much  before  and  are  one  hundred  per  cent 
better  foremen.  They  exhibit  a  remarkable  gratitude  toward  the 
company,  and  have  been  the  training  department's  best  advertise- 
ment in  the  enrolment  of  men  for  the  new  groups. 

Kops  Brothers, — ^Training  is  being  given  to  foremen  and  pros- 
pective foremen  along  the  following  lines: 

(a)  Principles  and  fundamentals  of  foremanship. 

(b)  Application  of  these  principles  indicated  through  talks 
by  executives  of  the  company. 

(c)  Individual  development  of  the  group  by  analysis  and 
development  of  the  work  of  the  individual  through  individual 
help  and  instruction. 

(d)  Services  of  consultants  in  industrial  training  and  effi- 
ciency, who  have  prepared  all  the  work,  are  being  used. 
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INFORMAL  TRAINING 

Informal  training  of  foremen  can  be  grouped  for  classification 
under  one  or  the  other  of  two  forms,  namely,  conferences  with 
the  management  or  semi-social  gatherings  assembled  on  the  ini- 
tiative of  the  foremen  themselves,  during  which  a  certain  amount 
of  time  is  set  aside  for  discussion  of  the  problems  peculiar  to  their 
sphere  of  business  action.  Typical  examples  of  this  species  of 
training  follow : 

The  Graton  &  Knight  Manufacturing  Company, — ^This  com- 
pany has  instituted  a  forum  for  the  discussion  of  problems 
directly  related  to  the  Graton  &  Knight  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. The  object  of  this  forum  is  to  give  adequate  and  work- 
ing knowledge  of  the  principles  and  methods  in  production  man- 
agement that  have  been  found  most  effective.  Through  such  a 
forum  the  management  believes  one  in  charge  of  an  industrial 
enterprise,  whether  in  a  principal  or  subordinate  position,  must 
acquire  a  new  sense  of  the  importance  of  his  work,  fresher 
enthusiasm,  and  larger  and  worthier  ambitions.  All  of  these 
forums  are  held  in  the  restaurant  at  4 :30  P.M.  on  the  day  desig- 
nated. Every  foreman  and  sub-foreman  is  expected  to  be  there. 
An  outline  of  the  work  mapped  out  for  the  period,  March  31, 
1920,  to  June  16,  1920,  is  appended: 

FIRST  SESSION— WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  31,  1920 

Factory  Organuatioti— Speaker,  Mr.  F.  H.  Willard 

1.  Correct  Orsanixation  Involves  the  Right  Adjustment  of 
Three  Elements — Men,  Machinery  and  Materiala — Modern  Shop 
Management  is  the  Efficient  Handling  of  these  Three  Elements. 

2.  Building  and  Organization. — Six  Essential  Requirements — 
Strong,  Resourceful  Leadership— Carefully  Selected  Force  of  Workers 
— Clearly  Defined  Lines  of  Responsibility — Standardized  Methods — 
Adequate  Equipment,  Teamwork. 

3.  Applying  the  Principle  of  Teamwork — Man-Power  in  the  Or- 
ganization— Effect  of  Mechanical  Inventions  upon  Workmanship— 
The  Muscle-Worker  and  the  Brain-Worker— Skilled  and  Unskilled— 
The  Value  of  Experience — The  Reason  for  Training — ^The  Specialist 
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—The   All-Round   Man — Where    Leadership   and   Executive   Ability 
Enter  In. 

SECOND  SESSION— WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  14,  1920 

Machinery  and  Materials— Speaker,  Mr.  L.  L.  Harr 

1.  The  Plant  is  the  Machinery  of  Manufacturing — It  Includes  the 
Site,  Buildings  and  the  Equipment. 

2.  Character  of  Plant  Depends  upon  the  Kind  of  Industry— Types 
of  Manufacturing — Handicraft  and  Industrial  Manufacturing. 

3.  Plan  and  Layout — Types  of  Factory  Buildings — How  the 
Shops  are  Organized. 

4.  Machinery  and  Equipment — Hitching  up  Speed  with  Efficiency 
—How  One  Improvement  has  Brought  on  Another. 

5.  Handling  Materials — How  Materials  Factor  in  Industry — 
Manufacturing  Consists  of  Changing  the  Form  of  Materials — Raw 
Materials  as  an  Asset. 

THIRD  SESSION— WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  28,  1920 

Production  Records — Speaker,  Mr.  P.  E.  Barth 

1.  Reasons  for  Keeping  Records. 

2.  Cost  Accounting — Three  Elements  in  Production  Costs — Ma- 
terials— Labor,  Overhead. 

3.  Systems  of  Cost  Accounting. 

4.  Auditing — Reasons  for  the  Audit. 

5.  Statistics — What  Statistics  are  Kept — How  They  Are  Classi- 
fied— Filing  Systems — How  to  Use  the  Files  Most  Efficiently. 

FOURTH  SESSION— WEDNESDAY,  MAY  12,  1920 

Handling  Men — Speaker, 

1.  Fitting  the  New  Man  Into  an  Organization. 

2.  Factors  in  Influencing  Men — Frankness  and  Sincerity  in  All 
Dealings.  - 

.3.  Wage-Systems — Time-Work  and  Piece-Work — Their  Advan- 
tages and  Disadvantages.   . 

4.  How  to  Handle  Special  Types  of  Labor — Skilled  and  Unskilled 
— Women  Workers — Boys — Foreign  Labor  and  Its  Americanization. 

5.  Discipline  in  the  Factory. 

FIFTH  SESSION— WEDNESDAY,  MAY  26,  1920 

Labor  Turnover — Speaker,  Mr.  D.  Harrower 

1.  Taking  on  New  Men — Problem  of  Labor  Turnover — High  Cost 
Qf  "Hiring  and  Firing." 
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2.  Factors  in  Determiningr  a  Man's  Availability — His  Experience 
and  Skill — His  Character — His  Physique  and  Habits. 

Speaker,  Mr.  Philip  Houghton 

3.  Supplies  as  Distinguished  from  Raw  Materials — The  Purchas- 
ing Organization — Sources  of  Purchases — Methods  of  Buying — In- 
spection— Packing  and  Shipping. 

Speaker,  Mr.  E.  Wellmen 

4.  The  Stock  Room — How  Materials  and  Supplies  are  Stored  and 
Cared  for — Stock  Room  Construction  and  Equipment — Arrangement 
of  Bins — The  Perpetual  Inventory — The  Requisition — Duties  of  Stock 
Clerk — Strict  Accounting  Necessary  to  Efficient  Operation. 

SIXTH  SESSION— WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  9,  1920 

How  Materials  Move  Through  the  Factory — Speaker, 

Mr.  C.  J.  Simeon 

1.  How  Materials  Move  Through  the  Factory — Routing — Elimi- 
nating Waste  Motion — Utilizing  the  Power  of  Gravity — Spoilage  in 
Process — Common  Excuses  for  Spoilage — Spoilage  and  Production 
Costs — How  Lower  Costs  Help  the  Employe. 

SEVENTH  SESSION— WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  16,  1920 

Managements-Speaker,  Mr.  P.  H.  Willard 

1.  What  is  Management? 

2.  Types  of  Industrial  Management. 

3.  Internal  Organization  of  the  Factory — Functions  of  the  Man- 
ager— ^The  Line  and  Staff — Under-Executives. 

4.  The  Human  Element  in  Management. 

To  make  this  forum  successful  and  to  obtain  the  most  good  out 
of  it,  every  man  must  feel  free  to  bring  his  problems  to  the  meeting, 
where  an  opportunity  will  be  provided  for  an  open  discussion. 

Nordyke  &  Marmon  Company, — Foremen  training  in  this 
company  consists  of  the  work  done  in  connection  with  regular 
conferences  held  daily  between  the  superintendents  and  foremen 
of  the  various  departments,  at  which  time  the  production  reports 
for  the  previous  day  are  discussed  and  the  various  foremen  are 
asked  to  give  the  reason  for  retarded  production,  should  any  exist 
in  their  respective  department. 

The  company  is  planning  to  have  foremen  training  classes 
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through  which  it  expects  not  only  to  tlevelop  its  present  foremen, 
but  also  to  train  new  material  for  foremen's  positions. 
-  The  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Company. — It  is  the  practice 
at  this  plant  for  each  department  head  to  arrange  for  meetings 
with  his  various  foremen  at  regular  intervals  when  instructions 
are  issued  and  anything  of  benefit  to  the  operation  of  the  de- 
partment is  discussed. 

Thomas  Maddock's  Sons  Company. — Specific  problems  are 
brought  to  the  consideration  of  foremen  at  conferences  held 
irregularly. 

American  Locomotive  Company. — Occasional  foremen's  meet- 
ings are  held  for  the  discussion  of  shop  problems. 

Loomis  &  Hart  Furniture  Company. — ^The  Director  of  Train- 
ing has  been  holding  a  series  of  conferences  with  the  foremen,  in 
which  it  has  been  his  endeavor  to  give  them  a  new  point  of  view 
regarding  the  value  of  training,  and  also  some  of  the  duties  and 
limitations  of  a  foreman. 

William  H.  Luden. — The  foremen  assemble  every  wedc  or 
so  to  discuss  their  problems  with  the  management. 

WesHnghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company. — Regular 
conferences  of  the  foremen  are  held  from  time  to  time  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  various  problems  relating  to  Works  Man- 
agement ;  in  addition  to  which,  during  the  winter  months,  a  group 
of  the  men  who  are  interested  in  devoting  some  extra  time  to  the 
study  of  Works  Management  problems  hold  regular  meetings  at 
the  Westinghouse  Qub.  Each  year  a  program  is  arranged  to 
cover  the  topics  which  are  considered  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  majority  of  men  enrolled. 

Eastern  Manufacturing  Company. — ^The  foremen  of  the  com- 
pany have  a  meeting  every  week  at  which  time  they  have  a  gen- 
eral discussion  on  interests  pertaining  to  their  work;  for  the 
Paper  Mill  this  discussion  will  center  on  Paper  Mill  problems; 
for  the  Pulp  Mill,  on  pulp ;  for  the  Mechanical  Department,  on 
subjects  pertaining  to  work  of  that  department,  etc.  The  leader 
of  these  discussions  is  the  superintendent  of  the  particular  de- 
partment concerned.  The  meetings  are  on  company  time,  usually 
from  2 :30  to  3 :30  P.M. 

The  monthly  meeting  is  preceded  by  a  dinner  in  the  cafeteria. 
At  these  meetings  a  speaker  is  selected  for  the  evening,  who  is 
an  authority  on  the  subject  discussed.    The  address  is  followed 
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by  a  general  discussion.  The  meetings  are  attended  by  the  super- 
intendent and  foremen  of  the  major  departments,  and  oftentimes 
by  the  chemists,  members  of  the  Cost  Department,  Experimental 
Department  and  Employment  Manager  for  Men,  as  well  as  any- 
body else  connected  with  the  plant  who  is  interested  in  the 
subject. 

The  Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  Company. — At  the  October, 
1919,  meeting  of  the  Foremen's  Qub  officers  were  elected  to 
serve  for  one  year.  Following  the  meeting  a  program  committee 
was  appointed,  which  immediately  took  up  the  work  of  arranging 
a  program  for  the  year.  This  program  is  outlined  below.  In  its 
plan  the  aim  has  been  to  make  each  meeting  one  of  real  interest 
and  value  to  the  foremen,  bringing  out  discussions  or  topics  all 
would  like  to  know  more  about. 

November  12. — ^The  Other  Side  of  the  Cooperative  Course. 
By  Dean  Herman  Schneider,  of  ths  University  of  Qncinnati. 

December  10. — Foundry  Methods  and  Problems.  By  Mr. 
Kelley,  of  The  Modern  Foundry, 

January  14. — Shop  Methods  and  Problems.  Informal  dis- 
cussion. 

February  11. — Materials  in  the  Cincinnati  Milling  Machine. 

Mr.  Robinson,  who  has  charge  of  the  iron  mixtures  at  the 
Modern  Foundry,  will  explain  the  operation  of  the  Cupola,  the 
methods  used  in  getting  different  grades  of  iron,  the  character- 
istics of  these  irons  and  their  troubles.  Mr.  Spear  will  outline 
the  properties  of  the  grade  of  steel  that  go  into  spindles,  arbors, 
gears,  etc.,  and  the  bronzes  and  babbitts  that  make  bearings. 
Also  a  demonstration  will  be  given  of  the  methods  of  testing 
steel,  ropes,  hooks,  chains,  etc.,  on  the  big  Olsen  testing  machine 
in  the  laboratory,  a  demonstration  of  the  use  of  the  microscope 
on  steel,  the  analysis  of  a  piece  of  steel  for  carbon,  etc. 

March  10. — ^The  Modem  Foreman.  By  Mr.  George  D.  Hal- 
sey.  Works  Manager. 

April  14. — ^The  Work  of  the  Engineering  Department.  By 
Mr.  S.  Einstein,  Chief  Engineer. 

May  12. — Shop  Transportation.  With  a  speaker  from  some 
concern  whose  shop  transportation  problem  is  large  enough  to 
have  one  man  continually  on  this  work. 

Shepard  Electric  Crane  &  Hoist  Company, — Each  Monday 
noon  a  foreman's  luncheon  is  held  at  which  articles  from  the 
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text-book,  comprising  a  series  of  lectures  on  advanced  industrial 
training,  compiled  and  published  by  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Com- 
pany, and  entitled  'The  Packard  Advanced  Training  School 
Lecture  Course,"  are  read  and  discussed. 

Service  Motor  Truck  Company, — ^The  company  calls  a  special 
foremen's  meeting  once  a  month,  when  a  dinner  is  provided, 
at  which  time  all  matters  of  interest  to  these  minor  executives 
are  freely  discussed. 

Cheney  Broiliers, — The  various  managers  of  the  company 
have  periodic  meetings  of  the  foremen,  the  character  of  which 
is  governed  largely  by  the  manager  of  the  particular  department 
for  which  the  foremen  work.  Such  assemblies  are  both  social 
and  instructive.  Men  of  prominence  are  frequently  invited  to 
talk  to  the  foremen  as  a  body. 

Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company, — The  superintendents 
of  the  plant  meet  once  a  wo^k,  and  while  waiting  for  luncheon 
to  be  served,  write  answers  to  six  or  eight  questions  pertaining 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  organization  and  the  functioning  of  that 
organization.  In  addition  to  this,  they  are  called  together  by  the 
factory  manager,  in  order  that  he  may  acquaint  them  with  new 
problems  which  have  arisen,  giving  each  superintendent  the  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  his  opinion  on  such  problems.  The  superin- 
tendents in  turn  pass  the  information  they  have  received  on  to 
their  foremen.  The  foremen  themselves  sometimes  are  called 
into  meetings  and  are  questioned  regarding  the  solution  of  the 
many  detail  problems  of  interest  to  all. 

The  aim  of  such  training  is  to  arouse  an  added  interest  in 
the  general  working  and  business  of  the  company ;  to  give  men 
an  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  express  their  ideas  in  intelligible 
terms;  and  last,  but  not  least,  that  all  may  arrive  at  a  common 
thought  on  any  of  the  subjects  discussed. 

The  training  is  augmented  by  courses  at  the  Qass  Technical 
High  School  where  executives  are  given  further  lectures  on 
executive  efficiency  and  other  general  knowledge  pertaining  to 
efficiency  in  their  work. 

Acheson  Graphite  Company, — A  most  unique  training  plan 
is  that  being  tried  out  by  the  Acheson  Graphite  Company.  In 
view  of  the  diversified  work  of  the  plant  and  the  small  number 
of  men  engaged  in  the  various  kinds  of  work,  the  Company 
finds  itself  unable  to  maintain  a  set  of  regular  courses  for  the 
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instruction  of  its  foremen.  Therefore  it  has  instituted  the  fol- 
lowing method  of  training: 

First:  Foremen  are  given  to  understand  that  no  man  is  in 
line  for  promotion  until  he  can  prove  he  has  instructed  the  next 
man  in  line  for  his  position  in  all  the  knowledge  he  himself  has 
acquired  concerning  his  job.  In  order  to  test  the  foreman's. pro- 
ficiency in  this  particular,  the  management  proceeds  as  follows: 

Within  a  week  or  ten  days  after  a  new  assistant  foreman 
is  put  in  a  department,  the  foreman,  together  with  the  new 
assistant  foreman,  reports  to  the  superintendent's  office.  The 
department  superintendent  is  also  present.  Then  the  foreman 
is  required  to  ask  the  assistant  foreman  oral  questions  pertaining 
to  operation  in  his  department  covering  plant  policies,  safety  in- 
structions, and  inter-plant  relations.  Meanwhile  the  assistant 
foreman  has  been  assured  that  the  examination  is  purely  for 
purposes  of  instruction,  and  that  he  is  not  to  be  graded  on  the 
answers  he  gives.  The  questions  and  answers  are  taken  down  by 
a  stenographer,  together  with  those  that  may  be  asked  by  the 
department  superintendent  or  superintendent.  The  foreman  is 
furnished  with  a  copy,  as  is  also  the  assistant  foreman.  In  addi- 
tion the  assistant  foreman  is  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  ques- 
tions, with  sufficient  spaces  between  them  for  answers.  The 
assistant  foreman  is  then  given  sufficient  time,  about  ten  days, 
to  secure  the  correct  answers,  to  insert  them  after  the  questions, 
and  to  return  questions  and  answers  to  the  department  super- 
intendent. 

In  this  manner  the  management  ascertains  the  general  effi- 
ciency of  the  foreman,  who,  previous  to  the  examination,  must 
instruct  the  assistant  in  the  things  concerning  which  he  asks 
questions,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  assistant  can  give  an  in- 
telligent answer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  department  superin- 
tendent is  also  given  a  line  on  the  things  concerning  which  the 
foreman  lacks  competency,  and  by  asking  certain  questions  him- 
self during  the  examination  he  indicates  to  the  foreman  wherein 
the  latter  has  shown  deficiencies,  and  what  points  of  instruction 
he  is  expected  to  emphasize.  It  has  been  the  experience  of  the 
management  that  the  question  injected  in  the  examination  by  the 
department  superintendent  or  superintendent  invariably  is  put  to 
the  next  assistant  undergoing  examination  by  the  foreihan,  and 
among  the  first  ten  questions  he  asks,  thereby  proving  that  he 
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has  taken  the  hint  and  not  only  gained  information  himself,  but 
also  imparted  it  to  his  assistant. 

Goodrich  Tire  and  Rubber  Company. — Foremen  training  in 
this  company  finds  expression  in  the  weekly  meetings  of  fore- 
men and  sub- foremen  for  the  purpose  of  planning  and  studying 
work  ahead. 

American  Hard  Rubber  Company. — ^A  number  of  selected 
men  are  being  put  through  a  course  of  informal  training. 
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Appendix  I 

TYPICAL  LESSON   SHEETS 

International  Harvester  Company 

LEADERSHIP   AND   THE  APPLICATION   OF  THE 

COUNCIL  PLAN 

The  first  lecture  of  the  Foremen's  Development  Course,  "Leader- 
ship and  the  Application  of  the  Council  Plan/'  will  be  given  by  Mr. 
Cyrus  McCormick,  Jr.,  Works  Manager,  in  charge  of  Milwaukee 
Works,  Tractor  Works  and  Akron  Works. 

The  following  outline  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  material  to 
be  covered  in  his  talk  and  should  suggest  to  your  minds  some  ques- 
tions which  should  be  discussed  immediately  following  Mr.  McCor- 
mick's  lecture.  If  you  have  any  questions,  relative  to  the  "Application 
of  the  Council  Plan"  or  upon  the  general  subject  of  "Leadership," 
please  come  to  this  meeting  prepared  for  a  thorough  discussion  of 
the  same. 

1.  Broad  Aspect  of  ForcQian's  Development  Grows: 

(1)  The  development  of  civilization  will  continue  to  make  more 
and  more  calls  upon  individual  worth,  even  more  surely,  than 
in  the  past.  Any  man's  success  will  be  proportioned  directly 
to  the  amount  of  training  his  mind  has  received.  Trained 
minds  are  the  most  important  quality  necessary  for  success  in 
the  industrial  world. 

(2)  As  more  and  more  men  become  trained,  competition  between 
one  man  and  another  will  increase.  There  will  also  be  a  place 
in  industry  for  all  types  of  men,  but  those  men  will  win  out 
who  are  able  to  fight  their  way  through  the  ranks  to  leading 
positions.  Similarly,  those  companies  will  achieve  the  greatest 
success  which  have  the  largest  proportion  of  trained  men  who 
will  be  able  to  put  their  company  in  the  lead  in  spite  of  com- 
petition. 

(3)  There  are  four  broad  classifications  of  executive  problems 
which  the  trained  man  must  solve: 

(a)  Production: 

The  science  of  producing  the  largest  possible  number  of 
articles. 

(b)  Quality: 

The  science  of  producing  articles  of  unquestioned  excel- 
lence. 
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(c)  Costs: 

The  science  of  producing  quality  articles  on  an  economical 
basis. 

(d)  Personnel: 

The  science  of  handling  the  all  important  human  element 
in  such  a  way  that  the  above  three  classifications  may  be 
met. 

No  one  of  these  four  subjects  is  more  important  than  the 
other.  All  must  be  accomplished  in  order  that  the  final 
result  may  be  attained.  During  the  progress  of  the  fore- 
man's development  course,  all  four  will  receive  attention 
from  one  speaker  or  another,  and  the  details  of  each  will 
be  set  forth.  The  present  lecture  will  be  devoted  mainly 
to  the  fourth  item,  and  it  has  particular  reference  to  the 
Harvester  Council  plan.  The  idea  of  what  the  Council 
plan  is,  that  it  provides  a  new  and  better  way  of  handling 
the  fourth  problem  or  personnel  to  be  met  and  success- 
fully answered. 

2.  The  Twentieth  Century  as  compared  with  the  preceding  eras  is 
remarkable  for  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  average  worth  amongr 
men,  and  also  for  the  great  numbers  of  individuals  who  have  risen 
out  of  the  ranks  and  assumed  places  of  leadership.  We  see  in 
every  walk  of  life  great  numbers  of  good  men  being  led  forward 
to  bigger  success  by  numbers  of  other  men  who  stand  out  in  the 
crowd  because  of  their  personality  and  their  ability  to  lead.  Lead- 
ership is  dependent  first  upon  mind  training  and  second  upon 
personality. 

3.  If  a  man  desires  to  become  a  leader  over  his  fellow  men,  he  must 
know  what  motives  actuate  them  in  deciding  any  course  of  action. 

These  motives  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Personal  Gain: 

This  is  part  of  the  old  motive  of  self-preservation  which  led 
primitive  men  to  defend  themselves  against  wild  beasts,  to 
band  themselves  together  to  fight  their  enemies,  and  finally  in 
the  present  era  has  led  men  to  desire  better  things  in  order 
that  they  may  find  a  sure  place  in  the  field  of  civilized  progress. 

(a)  Wages: 

The  wages  a  man  secures  are  in  his  mind  the  measure  of 
his  success.  Therefore,  if  he  gets  high  wages,  he  considers 
himself  highly  successful.  It  has  therefore  seemed  that 
wages  are  the  most  important  item  that  a  man  can  desire 
to  secure.  This  is  so  apparently,  but  not  really.  High 
wages  are  a  substitute  demanded  by  working  men  to  sup- 
ply for  them  the  deficiencies  caused  by  the  lack  of  other 
desired  considerations.     For   instance,  high  wages  would 
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not  be  important  to  a  man  unless  by  receiving  them  he 
coijild  buy  things  to  make  him  comfortable  and  live  happily. 

(b)  Opportunity  for  Advancement: 

Men  are  interested  in  personal  advancement.  They  take 
pride  in  occupying  a  position  of  greater  importance.  The 
responsibility  of  a  position  is  frequently  of  more  impor- 
tance than  the  salary  paid. 

(c)  Opportunity  for  Training  and  Education: 

Many  men,  realizing  their  own  deficiency,  seek  primarily 
to  prepare  themselves  for  advancement.  They  have  seen 
their  friends  offered  higher  positions  and  then  not  been 
able  to  handle  the  job  because  of  lack  of  preparation. 
Therefore,  men  are  glad  of  an  opportunity  for  training 
and  education  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity when  it  comes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  old  state- 
ment that  "opportunity  knocks  but  once  at  a  man's  door" 
is  not  entirely  correct.  The  opportunity  is  always  there, 
but  men  are  not  always  ready  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

(d)  Security  of  Job: 

If  a  man  feels  secure  of  his  job  and  knows  that  his  income 
will  continue  month  after  month,  year  after  year,  he  can 
count  upon  a  sure  future.  If  he  is  sure  of  his  job,  he  will 
be  able  to  g^ive  his  best  energies  to  solving  whatever  prob- 
lems may  come  to  him,  and  will  not  have  to  worry  about 
the  future.  Of  course,  not  all. men  can  be  sure  of  the 
future.  Each  man  can  govern  certain  of  his  own  activi- 
ties which  make  his  job  secure,  but  there  are  certain  other 
activities  which  are  dependent  upon  circumstances  beyond 
his  control.  In  general,  however,  a  regular  job  is  created 
by  the  regular  skill  of  the  man  who  holds  it. 

(2)  Competition: 

One  of  the  greatest  reasons  a  man  takes  pleasure  in  success  is 
the  joy  of  a  well  earned  reward  prevailing  under  a  fierce  fight. 
Men  have  a  natural  desire  to  succeed.  In  the  case  of  animals, 
the  fight  is  often  to  the  death  with  the  upper  dog  competing 
against  the  under  dog  and  winding  up  by  killing  the  latter.  In 
the  case  of  men,,  the  desire  to  succeed  in  competition  does  not 
take  such  a  harsh  direction.  Men  want  to  succeed  with  their 
friends  and  not  against  them. 

(3)  Responsibility  of  the  Job: 

Man  takes  pleasure  in  knowing  he  is  worthy  of  respect.  The 
very  fact  that  a  superintendent  of  a  plant  places  confidence  in 
his  foremen  and  allows  them  full  responsibility  for  their  jobs 
is  one  of  the  greatest  reasons  for  making  that  foreman  want 
to  succeed. 
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(4)  Social  Iiwtinctt: 

Man  desires  to  succeed  first  for  himself  in  order  to  improve 
his  own  conditions;  second,  for  his  family  in  order  to  improve 
the  conditions  of  his  loved  ones;  third,  for  his  community  in 
order  to  improve  the  conditions  in  which  he  lives;  fourth,  for 
the  state  in  order  to  improve  the  country  in  which  he  lives, 
and  make  it  a  better  place  to  live  in. 

4.  What  is  the  Best  Way  to  Appeal  to  These  Motives  and  Get  the 
Best  Out  of  Men? 

(1)  Wages  should  always  be  proportionate  to  accomplishment; 
that  is  to  say,  if  a  man  does  good  work,  he  should  receive 
better  wages  than  a  man  doing  poor  work.  High  wages,  hew- 
ever,  are  not  always  necessary  to  recognize  accomplishment. 
For  instance,  if  a  man  receives  $1.00  a  day  and  spends  75 
cents  for  living,  having  25  cents  left,  he  is  better  off  and  is 
receiving  a  greater  reward  for  his  efforts  than  a  man  who  re- 
ceives $5.00  a  day  and  spends  $4.90  for  the  necessities  of  life, 
having  only  10  cents  left. 

(2)  Proper  Working  Conditions: 

Entirely  aside  from  wages  a  foreman  can  appeal  to  a  work- 
man and  get  the  best  out  of  him  by  seeing  that  he  has  proper 
working  conditions. 

(3)  A  logical  opportunity  for  advancement  should  always  be  open 
to  any  man  worthy  of  it.  For  example,  there  can  be  definite 
understood  promotion  plans.  Always  promote  your  own  men 
where  possible,  but  if  no  one  of  them  is  available  for  promo- 
tion, have  the  courage  to  explain  why  you  are  calling  in  a 
man  from  the  outside  to'  take  a  job  that  is  open.  If  your  own 
men  realize  that  one  of  them  could  have  had  this  new  job  if 
he  had  been  ready  for  it,  he  will  want  to  be  ready  next  time 
the  opportunity  comes  to  seize  it.  True  worth  is  the  only  test 
for  advancement.  Always  give  the  best  jobs  to  the  best  men. 
Be  square  in  your  judgment  toward  men  when  it  is  necessary 
to  decide  which  man  is  really  the  better  for  the  job. 

(4)  Always  try  to  make  a  man  secure  in  his  job  by  offering  a 
permanent  reward  of  work,  wages  and  satisfaction  for  real 
skill.  This  company  wants  the  best  service  a  man  can  give, 
and  it  has  provided  a  pension  plan  to  take  care  of  his  declining 
years,  after  he  has  given  his  best  efforts  to  the  company. 

(5)  Recognize  an  Appeal  to  Man's  Personal  Integrity: 

'A  man  will  work  harder  if  he  knows  that  you  know  he  is  hon- 
est and  that  you  expect  him  to  do  the  right  thing.  He  takes 
pride  in  your  confidence  in  him  and  will  work  accordingly. 

(6)  Always  be  just  in  your  treatment  of  men.  If  you  have  the 
reputation  of  being  square  with  your  men  they  will  be  square 
with  you,  and  will  do  more  for  you  than  they  would  for  an- 
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other  man  who  they  do  not  trust.  If  one  of  your  men  works 
hard  and  another  soldiers  along,  and  you  give  both  the  same 
reward,  your  men  will  say  you  are  not  square,  and  that  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  work  for  you  because  you  treat  the  poor 
man  as  well  as  you  do  the  good  man.  Always  be  square  and 
give  the  good  men  good  rewards,  and  at  the  same  time  try 
to  show  the  poor  men  how  to  improve  themselves. 

(7)  Above  all,  try  to  draw  the  best  out  of  your  men  by  your  own 
leadership  and  your  own  example.  If  you  are  the  right  kind 
of  a  man,  they  will  be  glad  to  follow  you  ahead  to  success. 

5.  Examine  yourself  and  see  if  you  have  in  you  the  qualities  which 
must  be  present  in  any  man  before  he  can  expect  to  govern  his 
fellow  men.  You  must  be  able  to  lead.  You  must  be  square  at 
all  times.  You  must  have  the  respect  of  your  men.  All  these 
things  go  to  make  up  personality.  If  you  have  the  right  kind  of 
personality,  your  men  will  be  with  you  instead  of  against  you. 
No  man  of  technical  skill  can  make  up  for  lack  of  personality. 

6.  Let  us  now  take  the  above  described  methods  of  drawing  the  best 
out  of  men  and  apply  them  to  the  Harvester  Council  plan.  First, 
let  us  see  what  the  Council  plan  means: 

(1)  It  means  group  action  on  the  part  of  the  employes  instead  of 
individual  action.  It  brings  to  bear  on  any  problem  the  bene- 
fit of  many  minds.  It  secures  for  all  concerned  the  benefits 
of  large  organizations  as  opposed  to  individual  effort,  just  as 
large  companies  can  do  better  than  small  companies. 

(2)  The  Council  plan  does  not  set  up  a  mere  grievance  committee. 
Many  of  the  rules  in  the  plan  have  to  be  drawn  to  regulate 
the  handling  of  grievances,  but  the  basic  idea  is  much  broader, 
in  that — ^the  real  desire  of  the  plan  is  to  eliminate  grievances 
before  they  begin»  rather  than  to  settle  them  after  they  come 
up. 

(3)  Under  the  plan  the  company  and  the  foremen  do  not  surrender 
any  power,  except  an  undesirable  arbitrary  power.  In  return 
for  surrendering  arbitrary  power  we  gain  the  benefit  of  co- 
operation with  the  men,  based  on  a  mutual  understanding  of 
each  other's  problems. 

(4)  The  plan  seeks  to  educate  the  management  in  the  viewpoint 
of  the  management.  It  seeks  to  develop  the  idea  that  there 
is  one  aim  common  to  management  and  men  alike,  because  no 
management  can  succeed  unless  the  men  are  successful,  and 
no  employes  can  succeed  unless  the  management  is  successful. 

(5)  The  plan  recognizes  the  fact  that  men  are  souls,  not  machines. 
We  know  that  we  cannot  handle  human  beings  just  as  we 
handle  a  lathe  or  a  drill  press. 
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7.   The  Place  of  the  Employe  Representative: 

(1)  The  employe  representative  provides  a  form  through  which 
the  spirit  of  the  Council  plan  is  made  practical  and  effective. 

(2)  The  employe  representative  is  not  a  new  company  official  set 
up  to  work  with  the  foreman  or  work  against  him.  He  is 
rather  the  definite  point  of  contact  between  management  and 
men. 

(3)  The  fundamental  duties  of  the  employe  representative  are  as 
follows : 

(a)  To  represent  the  ideas  of  the  men  in  Council  meetings  and 
in  conferences  with  company  officials,  such  as  the  super- 
intendent or  the  foreman. 

(b)  To  interpret  the  ideas  of  the  men  and  help  the  manage- 
ment analyze  these  ideas  to  get  at  their  basic  meaning. 

(c)  To  think  intelligently  in  terms  of  the  employe's  point  of 
view. 

(d)  To  decide  questions  with  good  judgment,  considering  all 
sides  of  the  case. 

(e)  To  educate  his  constituents  in  whatever  he  may  have 
learned  in  conference  with  his  foremen  or  in  Council  meet- 
ings where  he  has  had  an  opportunity  to  look  at  both  sides 
of  the  problem. 

(4)  The  employe  representative's  relations  to  his  men: 

(a)  Frequently  these  relations  seem  difficult  because  not  all 
the  constituents  understand  the  spirit  of  the  Council  plan. 
They  fear  that  it  may  be  a  plan  to  get  something  for  the 
company  or  they  misinterpret  it  and  believe  that  it  is  a 
plan  to  get  something  for  themselves  which  they  have 
never  before  been  able  to  grasp. 

(b)  The  employe  representative  must  escape  the  danger  of 
simply  passing  on  instructions  received  from  his  constitu- 
ents without  using  his  own  intelligent  judgment.  For 
instance,  a  group  of  men  might  ask  their  representative 
to  secure  them  double  wages.  If  he  goes  into  the  Council 
and  votes  to  double  their  wages,  he  is  not  acting  intelli- 
gently, if  he  knows  at  the  same  time  that  the  company  can- 
not afford  to  pay  double  wages.  He  must  act  intelligently 
in  his  relations  with  the  men,  and  guide  them  to  his  best 
ability  as  well  as  representing  their  wishes. 

(c)  The  employe  representative  is  a  leader  among  his  men. 
He  is  put  there  to  guide  and  help  them.  He  should  not, 
however,  be  a  complaint  hunter.  He  should  operate  to 
prevent  complaints  by  removing  the  cause  for  them  rather 
than  by  storing  up  trouble  by  hunting  for  complaints. 

(d)  An  employe  representative  must  have  great  wisdom  and 
restraint  in  sifting  and  analyzing  the  complaints  he  re- 
ceives. Many  times  he  can  clear  up  some  problem  troubling 
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a  man's  mind  by  simply  explaining  things  to  him  which  he 
has  not  before  recognized. 

(5)  An  employe  representative's  relations  to  the  foreman: 

(a)  Some  foremen  who  do  not  entirely  understand  the  Coun- 
cil plan  either  fear  the  employe  representative  or  are  op- 
posed to  him  because  they  fear  a  possible  loss  of  their 
own  authority.  The  employe  representative,  however,  is 
not  set  up  in  any  way  to  take  any  authority  from  the  fore- 
man. 

(b)  Some  foremen  and  many  other  people  do  not  yet  believe 
in  the  Council  plan  because  it  is  always  hard  to  change  an 
old  way  of  doing  things.  For  instance,  if  a  man  always 
had  his  supper  at  6  o'clock,  he  does  not  like  to  wait  until 
8  o'clock  for  it,  but  if  he  waits  until  8  o'clock  for  several 
evenings  together,  it  will  soon  become  natural  to  eat  at 
8  o'clock  instead  of  6. 

(c)  There  never  can  be  any  success  in  the  relations  between 
foremen  and  the  employe  representative  if  suspicion  is 
allowed  to  exist  between  them.  Suspicion  breeds  friction, 
and  while  friction  lasts  there  is  no  chance  of  cooperation. 
Inasmuch  as  the  keynote  of  the  Council  is  cooperation, 
suspicion  and  the  Council  plan  connot  exist  together. 

(d)  The  employe  representative's  primary  object  in  his  rela- 
tions with  the  foreman  is  to  help  the  foreman  bridge  the 
gap  now  existing  between  the  company  which  he  repre- 
sents and  the  men  whom  the  employe  representative  rep- 
resents. 

8.   How  Much  Change  of  Method  is  There  in  the  New  Plan? 

(1)  Really  there  is  no  change  between  our  present  method  of  do- 
ing business,  if  it  is  correctly  worked,  and  our  old  method, 
except  that  the  company  has  surrendered  its  arbitrary  right  of 
ordering  men's  destinies.  This  means  that  we  can  always,  as 
in  the  past,  give  orders  to  have  certain  things  done,  but  whereas 
in  the  past  it  was  possible  to  give  an  order  and  not  have  any 
recourse  for  the  man  if  the  order  was  improper,  we  now  pro- 
vide a  means  whereby  a  man  may  have  an  appeal  against  an 
improper  order.  This  is  no  more  than  s^  common  point  of 
justice. 

(2)  The  Council  plan  does  not  in  any  way  change  a  foreman's 
right  to  maintain  discipline  in  his  department.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  understood  that  any  man  who  has  it  in  his  power  to 
give  an  order  must  give  that  order  properly,  and  have  a  good 
reason  for  so  doing.  If  he  discharges  a  man,  he  must  have  a 
good  reason  for  discharging  him  beyond  the  fact  that  he  sim- 
ply does  not  like  the  man.  If  he  advances  his  wages,  he  must 
have  a  real  reason  for  advancing  his  wages. 
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(3)  Another  change  which  is  a  positive  advantage  brought  by  the 
Harvester  Council  plan  is  that  it  presents  to  the  foreman  an 
easier,  more  natural  channel  of  explaining  things  to  the  great 
body  of  his  men.  For  instance,  if  there  is  a  need  for  great 
production  he  can  explain  to  the  men  through  the  representa- 
tive just  why  so  much  overtime  may  be  worked;  or  if  the 
factory  has  to  shut  down  because  of  coal  shortage,  he  can  ex- 
plain to  them  through  the  representative  that  the  company  is 
sufiFering  just  what  the  men  are  suffering,  and  that  there  is  no 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  company  to  shut  down. 

(4)  If  the  foreman  understands  the  Council  plan  and  if  the  em- 
ploye representative  and  the  men  are  just  as  fair  in  their  side 
of  it  as  he  is,  there  are  many  direct  benefits  which  can  accrue 
to  the  foreman  to  make  it  easier  to  run  his  department. 

9.  Special  problems  which  come  to  the  foreman,  and  how  they  should 
be  handled. 
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FOREMEN'S  DEVELOPMENT   COURSE 

International  Harvester  Company 

(Chicago  and  Milwaukee  Works — 1920) 
Lecture  Outline  No.  4 

MAXIMUM   PRODUCTION 

Every  foreman  in  the  International  Harvester  Company  is,  or 
should  be,  interested  in  this,  the  fourth  subject  of  the  Foremen's  Devel- 
opment Course,  "Maximum  Production."  Production  has  a  vital  effect 
upon  the  success  of  the  Company,  and,  therefore,  on  the  success  of 
its  foremen  and  working  force.  Today  we  hear  more  often  than  any- 
thing else-the  statement  "To  reduce  the  cost  of  living  we  must  pro- 
duce moro  per  man."  How  then  can  this  be  accomplished?  What 
methods  should  we  use?  These  questions  should  be  answered,  and 
Mr.  John  G.  Woods,  Works  Manager  of  Deering,  McCormick,  Rock 
Falls,  and  Auburn  Works,  has  consented  to  discuss  these  questions 
in  the  general  subject  of  "Maximum  Production."  Mr.  Wood  is  a 
man  with  practical  experience  as  a  manufacturer  and  with  extended 
technical  training.  We  should  not  miss  this  opportunity  of  benefiting 
by  his  suggestions  and  bis  experience. 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  subject  '^Maximum  Production"  is  no  exception  among  those 
to  be  given  in  the  Foremen's  Development  Course,  and  in  its  dis- 
cussion one  is  led  into  many  phases  that  bear  on  what  other  speak- 
ers may  cover  in  a  more  detailed  way.  During  the  past  five  years 
products  of  almost  every  kind,  both  of  new  manufacture  and  of 
existing  manufacture,  have  been  demanded  in  ever  increasing  quan- 
tities. Labor  in  general  has  responded  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
More  goods  than  ever  have  been  produced,  and  by  this  strenuous 
program  of  production  the  war  has  been  won.  This  demand  for 
production,  the  shortage  of  labor,  and  the  bidding  for  men  have 
contributed  each  its  part  to  increasing  the  wage  scale.  The  rise 
in  the  wage  scale  with  shorter  hours  that  has  frequently  been 
granted  has  increased  the  cost  of  the  product,  and,  therefore,  the 
prices  of  goods,  until  we  find  that  we  are  traveling  in  a  circle  of 
further  demands  for  wages  to  meet  the  increasing  prices  of  prod- 
ucts and  living.    Extravagance  has  played  its  part  in  this  problem 
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and  we  are  prone  to  drift  away  from  the  ideas  of  "Saving  and 
Thrift." 

This  strain  under  which  we  have  been  working  has  resulted  in  a 
distinct  reaction.  Labor  has  let  down  very  noticeably  in  its  efforts 
to  produce  and  is  thinking  more  about  shortening  the  working  day 
than  it  is  about  ''enthusiasm  to  work"  and  is  losing  the  one  thing 
that  has  made  America  so  great  in  production. 
A  simple  example  of  this  economic  principle  is  seen  in  the  farmer 
who  purchases  by  the  crops  he  produces;  so  must  labor,  so  must 
we  all  pay  for  what  we  buy  by  what  we  produce,  and  this  is  true 
of  management  jtist  as  truly  as  it  is  of  workers. 
The  cost  of  living  can  be  reduced  only  by  more  product,  or  per- 
haps by  materially  changing  the  standard  of  living,  which  is  fa- 
vored by  no  one. 

(a)  Example  to  make  this  point  clear. 

(b)  Position  of  Company  with  regard  to  shorter  working  hours 
and  the  wage  scale. 

2.  ELEMENTS    ENTERING   INTO   THE   MOST   DESIRABLE 
CONDITIONS  FOR  MAXIMUM  PRODUCTION 

(a)  Organization 

The  necessity  of  having  the  work  in  any  industry  under  the 
guidance  of  a  group  of  trained,  efficient  men,  responsible  in 
their  respective  positions  for  carrying  out  the  wishes  and 
ideals  of  the  Company. 

(b)  Planning  Ahead 

The  need  of  much  foresight  and  also  attention  to  past  experi- 
ence. 

Careful  preparation  to  meet  the  manufacturing  program — ma- 
chines, materials,  and  men. 

(c)  Shop  System 

The  need  to  systematize  all  the  best  methods  of  factory  prac- 
tice and  to  encourage  all  developments  which  will  make  the 
factory  system  more  efficient. 

(d)  Equipment  and  Maintenance  of  the  Plant 

(1)  The  use  of  equipment  now  on  hand  and  the  advisability  of 
purchasing  new  machines. 

(2)  Why  maintenance  should  be  considered  in  a  production 
program. 

(e)  Special  Departments  and  Their  Relation  to  Production 
(!)  The  Human  Element 

3.  ORGANIZATION 

(a)  In  considering  the  factory  organization  with  a  production  pro- 
gram in  mind  we  have  standing  at  the  head  the  superintendent, 
to  whom  the  Company  looks  for  results. 
(1)  Some  of  his  problems. 
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(b)  The  foreman,  who  is  an  assistant  to  the  superintendent  and 
responsible  to  him. 

(1)  His  position  that  of  presenting  the  wishes  of  the  manage- 
ment to  the  working  force  and  seeing  that  they  are  carried 
out. 

(2)  The  necessity  of  truly  representing  the  management  to 
the  men  below  you,  since  it  is  largely  through  the  fore- 
men, assistant  foremen,  and  gang  bosses  that  the  work- 
men judge  the  character,  ideals,  and  purposes  of  the 
Harvester  Company. 

(c)  Developing  closer  relations  between  the  superintendent  and 
the  foremen. 

(1)  Daily  or  weekly  conferences. 

(2)  Reports. 

(d)  The  organization  of  the  department. 

4.  PLANNING   AHEAD 

(a)  One  of  the  objects  of  manufacturing  is  to  take  care  of  sales. 
The  sales  department  gives  us  their  estimate  of  goods  required 
for  the  year  and  places  manufacturing  orders  from  time  to  time 
sufficiently  early  to  allow  the  works  to  provide  through  the 
purchasing  department  the  material  from  which  the  machines 
are  to  be  made. 

(1)  Present  conditions  of  interest. 

(2)  Some  examples  from  Mr.  Edgar's  report  which  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  volume  of  the  Harvester  Company's  business. 

(b)  The  Planning  or  Efficiency  Department. 

(1)  In  obtaining  maximum  production,  this  department,  which 
is  a  service  department,  with  the  aid  of  the  foremen,  has 
a  most  important  function. 
(x)  Finding  lost  motion  in  the  factory  system. 
(y)  Improving  methods  and  routing  material. 
(z)  Setting  piece  work  rates  and  the  effect  on  production. 

(c)  Purchasing  and  Stores  Departments. 

(1)  Responsibility  of  placing  orders. 

(2)  Inventories  of  stock  on  hand. 

(3)  Records. 

(4)  Need  of  close  contact  between  the  purchasing  department, 
stores  department,  and  the  foremen,  preferably  by  a  sys- 
tem of  records. 

5.  SHOP   SYSTEM 

(a)  This  subject  will  be  covered  in  a  future  lecture  in  detail,  and 
it  is  only  the  purpose  at  this  point  to  call  attention  to  certain 
facts  which  tend  to  increase  production. 
(1)  Proper  layout  of  departments  and  their  position  relative 
to  one  another. 
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(2)  Routing  of  materials. 

(3)  Progressive  machining  and  assembling. 

(4)  Careful  inspection. 

(5)  A  regular  program. 

(6)  Records  of  scrap  and  records  of  idle  machine  hours. 

6.  EQUIPMENT  AND  MAINTENANCE  OP  THE  PLANT 

(a)  It  is  not  contemplated  from  a  discussion  of  this  character 
that  an  immediate  demand  is  to  come  for  new  location,  new 
buildings,  or  new  equipment.  In  a  large  measure  we  must 
work  with  what  we  have  and  we  must  be  as  efficient  with  this 
equipment  as  it  is  possible  to  be. 

(b)  Maintenance  as  a  Production  Problem. 

(1)  Special  examples  and  illustrations  of  losses  in  production 
due  to  poor  maintenance. 

(2)  Upkeep  of  machines. 

7.  SPECIAL   DEPARTMENTS    AND   THEIR    RELATION   TO 
THE  PRODUCTION  PROGRAM 

(a)  Inspection  Department. 

(1)  Advisability  of  having  this  department  separate  from  the 
foremen  and  report  direct  to  the  superintendent. 

(2)  Necessity  for  quality  with  quantity. 

(x)  Example  of  how  quality  increases  production. 

(3)  How  a  part  improperly  made  in  one  department  may  stop 
production  some  place  else  in  the  factory. 

(b)  Engineering  Department. 

On  the  engineering  department  is  placed  the  responsibility  of 
producing  equipment  for  production,  and  on  their  skill  de- 
pends in  a  great  part  our  results  in  costs  and  quantity. 

(1)  Proper  jigs,  dies,  blue  prints,  etc. 

(2)  Construction  of  labor-saving  machinery. 

(3)  Carefully  established  working  limits. 

(c)  Employment  Department. 

(1)  Records  of  absentees  and  follow-up  of  the  same. 

(2)  Prompt  supply  of  help.. 

(3)  Transfer  of  help  as  between  departments. 

(d)  Industrial  Relations. 

(1)  Medical  attention. 

(2)  Proper  working  conditions. 

(3)  Works  Council. 

8.  THE   HUMAN   ELEMENT 

(a)  Some  of  the  things  which  tend  to  make  men  increase  their 
productive  effort: 
(1)  Leadership  on  the  part  of  the  foremen. 
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(2)  Training  and  education  of  the  workmen. 
(x)  Vestibule  school. 

(y)  Apprentice  schools. 
(x)  Vocational  training. 

(3)  Reward  for  effort. 

(4)  Competition  as  between  men  and  departments. 

(5)  Surroundings  (Working  Conditions). 


9.  SUMMARY 
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Lecture  Outline  No.  5 

DEPARTMENT   RECORDS 

It  is  necessary  for  any  business  to  succeed  that  its  economic  and 
business  judgment  is  based  upon  facts.  Many  of  these  facts  are  col- 
lected from  the  public  or  customers  of  a  company,  but  a  far  greater 
number  come  from  within  the  organization  itself.  In  order  that  these 
facts  may  be  recorded  and  properly  presented  to  those  interested,  it 
is  necessary  that  certain  records  be  kept.  To  the  person  making  the 
record  many  times  it  seems  that  the  time  used  in  its  compilation  is 
wasted  and  its  value  and  real  future  use  unknown.  It  is  always  true 
that  a  record  to  be  of  value  must  be  accurate  and  based  upon  facts. 
A  record  made  by  guesswork  may  not  only  be  of  little  value,  but 
may  also  lead  to  a  serious  mistake  on  the  part  of  some  official  of  the 
company  who  bases  his  judgment  on  its  accuracy.  Records  are  kept 
in  the  International  Harvester  Company  of  practically  every  man  in 
its  employ,  and  since  records  are  so  important  and  touch  so  closely 
the  work  of  all  of  us,  it  has  seemed  wise  to  include  as  one  of  the 
subjects  of  this  course  the  subject  "Department  Records."  Mr.  J.  A. 
Moorhouse,  Auditor  of  McCormick  Works,  has  from  years  of  experi- 
ence in  the  Company  gained  a  very  intimate  knowledge  of  the  records 
commonly  kept  in  the  various  plants,  and  he  has  consented  to  present 
the  subject  and  endeavor  to  explain  to  us  the  reason  for  and  the  value 
of  a  limited  number  of  the  more  important  records  which  come  di- 
rectly under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  foremen.  If  there  are  records 
now  being  kept  by  the  Company  which  you  do  not  understand  or 
which  seem  of  little  value  to  you,  or  if  you  have  new  records  in  mind 
which  you  believe  should  be  kept,  come  to  this  lecture  prepared  to 
discuss  the  problem  with  Mr.  Moorhouse. 

1.  DEPARTMENT    RECORDS 

(a)  The  purpose  of  records  and  their  value. 

(b)  Department  records  in  operation. 

(c)  Possibility  of  more  extended  use  of  established  records. 

(d)  New  records  which  it  might  be  advisable  to  keep. 

2.  THE  PURPOSE  OF  RECORDS  AND  THEIR  VALUE 

(a)  Number  and  variety  of  records  necessary  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  varied  manufacture. 
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(b)  Records  necessary  for  the  established  system  of  accounting. 

(c)  Elimination  of  duplication  of  records. 

(d)  The  Company  desires  full  and  complete  review  of  all  activi- 
ties at  the  various  works,  and  to  get  this  information  prefers 
simplified  and  accurate  reports. 

(1)  Comparisons   of   Harvester   Company   reports   with   some 
used  by  other  companies. 

(e)  Classification  of  records  according  to  certain  definitely  drawn 
lines. 

(1)  Raw  material  and  stores  records. 

(2)  Department  records  pertaining  to'  manufacture. 

(3)  Records  made  in  the  office  from  information  originating 
in  operating  departments. 

3.  RAW    MATERIALS   AND    SUPPLIES 

(a)  Requirements  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

(b)  Purchase  orders. 

(c)  Receipt  of  materials. 

(d)  Disbursements  and  quantity  available  (stock  on  hand). 

The  accuracy  of  these  reports  is  dependent  to  a  great  extent  on 
careful  reports  from  unloading  and  receiving  departments  and  on 
the  accurate  reports  of  materials  used  from  the  storerooms  and 
consuming  departments. 

4.  DEPARTMENT    RECORDS 

(a)  Purpose  of  manufacturing  records  and  use  of  manufacturing 
orders. 

(1)  Tonnage  of  steel  or  twine  to  be  produced. 

(2)  Weight  or  number  of  pieces  made  from  day  to  day. 

(3)  Deliveries  to  the  next  receiving  department.     These  rec- 
ords may  also  cover — 

(4)  Report  of  assembled  work. 

(5)  Report  of  complete  machines  packed. 

(6)  Details  regarding  product. 

(7)  Spoiled  work  report. 

(8)  Twine  mill  waste  report. 

Since  these  records  are  made  up  from  information  obtained 
from  the  workmen's  folders  or  time  sheets,  scalesmen's  re- 
ports, and  records  turned  in  by  those  watching  deliveries,  we 
should  not  overlook  the  necessity  of  requiring  accuracy  on 
the  part  of  those  supplying  this  information. 

5.  RECORDS  KEPT  IN  THE  OFFICE  FROM  REPORTS  FUR- 
NISHED BY  OPERATING  DEPARTMENTS 

(a)  The  following  should  be  placed  under  this  heading: 

(1)  Employment  and  registration  data. 

(2)  Time  study  and  rate  fixing  reports. 

(3)  Records  of  twine  production. 
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(4)  Records  of  steel  miH  production. 

(5)  Workmen's  time  and  service  records. 

(6)  Packing  and  shipping  reports. 

(7)  Reports  for  foundry  costs. 

(8)  Reports  for  twine  costs. 

(9)  Reports  for  steel  mill  costs. 

(10)  Inventory  records. 

(11)  Nationality  report. 

(12)  Equipment  record. 

(13)  Reports  for  machine  costs. 

(14)  Reports  for  accounting  purposes. 

(b)  Advisability  of  having  these  records  compiled  in  the  office 
departments. 

(1)  What  they  represent. 

(2)  Why  they  are  kept. 

(c)  Necessity  of  careful  follow-up  on  the  part  of  the  foremen  in 
order  to  guarantee  accurate  and  valuable  reports. 

(d)  Some  of  the  possibilities  of  the  office  force  making  sugges- 
tions of  value  to  the  operating  departments  and  vice  versa. 

6.  DEPARTMENT  RECORDS  IN  OPERATION 

(a)  Why  we  keep  records. 

(b)  Records  of  raw  materials,  stores  and  supplies. 

(1)  Why  raw  material,   stores,  and   supplies   records  are   so 
important. 

(2)  Their  bearing  on  the  manufacturing  program. 

(3)  Data  which  should  be  included  in  these  records. 

(4)  Results  if  records  are  inaccurately  kept. 

(5)  Special  examples. 

(6)  Farts  of  these  records  which  are  kept  by  the  foremen. 

(7)  Balance  of  stock  received  against  product  made. 

7.  DEPARTMENT  RECORDS  AND  REPORTS  PERTAINING 
TO  MANUFACTURE 

(a)  The  purpose  of  keeping  records  in   shop   departments. 

(1)  Value  to  the  foremen. 

(2)  Special  examples. 

(x)  Progress  of  manufacture  of  any  product,  whether  har- 
vesting machines,  twine,  or  steel  mill  products. 

(b)  By  noting  discrepancies  or  lagging  operations  an  opportunity 
is  presented  to  correct  such  conditions  in  time  to  avoid  trouble. 

(c)  Department  records  can  be  of  great  assistance  id  the  foreman 
in  regulating  the  work  in  his  department  and  the  more  the 
foreman  uses  these  records  and  studies  them  the  better  they 
will  serve  him. 
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(d)  The  responsibility  of  the  foreman  in  seeing  that  the  different 
reports  that  go  to  make  up  these  records  are  accurate,  also 
in  seeing  that  they  are  promptly  handed  to  the  record  clerk 
and  that  those  under  him  who  furnisfi  the  details  really  under- 
stand how  important  it  is  that  correct  information  is  forth- 
coming. 

(1)  Instructing  record  clerks  as  to  the  real  use  of  the  records. 

(e)  The  fact  that  the  departments  holding  the  highest  standing  in 
production  are  invariably  in  charge  of  the  foremen  who  make 
the  fullest  use  of  available  records. 

8.  INFORMATION  FURNISHED  FOR  RECORDS  KEPT  IN 
OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 

(a)  Brief  outline  of  the  purpose  and  use  of  the  different  records 
listed  under  this  heading.     (See  No.  5.) 

(1)  Example  to  show  the  real  need  of  correct  time-keeping 
as  it  reacts  on  the  amount  of  money  in  the  worker's  pay 
envelope. 

(b)  Dependable  reports  of  machine  production  which  are  submit- 
ted to  be  kept  as  office  records  and  which  assist  those  in  the 
auditing  department  to  furnish  true  statements  as  to  operating 
conditions  for  the  management  or  others  who  may  have  use 
for  such  figures.    This  particularly  will  refer  to  the  following: 

(1)  Foundry  costs. 

(2)  Twine  mill  costs. 

(3)  Steel  mill  costs. 

(c)  Cooperation  between  operating  departments  and  accounting 
department. 

9.  NECESSARY  OR  UNNECESSARY  RECORDS  AND  POSSI- 
BILITY OF  MORE  EXTENDED  USE  OF  ESTABLISHED 
RECORDS 

(a)  Are  all  our  records  in  use  at  the  present  time  necessary? 

(1)  If  not,  which  records  are  not  necessary  and  in  your  esti- 
mation should  be  eliminated? 

(b)  Are  your  department  records  to  be  depended  upon? 

(c)  Has  there  been  consideration  of  the  possibilities  of  special 
records  that  are  not  used  regularly? 

(d)  Should  foreman  keep  a  personal  record  of  his  department's 
progress? 

(e)  Are  there  foremen  who  believe  that  the  records  carried  in 
their  departments  are  of  no  assistance  in  the  actual  operation 
of  their  departments? 

(1)  Has  the  question  been  taken  up  with  the  person  having 
authority  to  dispense  with  records  of  no  particular  value 
for  operating  or  accounting  purpose^* 
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(f)  Can  certain  records  be  simplified  or  improved  upon  so  that 
they  will  be  of  more  service  to  the  department  or  company? 
(1)  A  closer  study  of  the  department  records  may  disclose 
valuable  points  not  before  apparent  and  instead  of  consid- 
ering the  record  unnecessary  it  may  prove  indispensable 
to  the  department. 

10.   PARTIAL  LIST  OF  RECORDS  GENERALLY  IN  USE  AT 
THE  COMPANY'S  PLANTS 

(a)  Records  pertaining  to  labor. 

(1)  Employment  records. 

(2)  Employes'  time  folders. 

(3)  Piece  work  rate  slip. 

(4)  Day  work  rate  ticket. 

(5)  Time  sheet  for  employes. 

(6)  Pay  rolls. 

(7)  Registration  record. 

(8)  Workman's  earnings  record. 

(9)  Individual  piece  work  earnings  record. 

(10)  Record  of  employes  earnings  at  piece  work  less  than 
day  rate. 

(11)  Record  of  accidents — lost  time  by  department. 

(12)  Time  study  records  for  piece  work  rate  fixing. 

(13)  Hospital  records. 

(14)  Employes'  benefit  association  records. 

(15)  Absentees'  record — department  of  employment  and  labor 
— ^steel  mills. 

(b)  Raw  material  and  stores  records. 

(1)  Raw  material  records — ore,  coal,  coke,  etc. 

(2)  Bulk  material  and  steel  records. 

(3)  Lumber  records. 

(4)  Dry  kiln  stores  records. 

(5)  Steel  pile  records. 

(6)  Machine  steel  specifications. 

(7)  Report  of  hemp  received. 

(8)  Report  of  material  used  (steel  and  lumber). 

(9)  Stores  requisition  tickets. 

(10)  Exterior  charge  ticket. 

(11)  Experimental  material  specifications. 

(12)  Daily  stock  report — steel  mills. 

(c)  Department  records  pertaining  to  manufacture. 

(1)  Manufacturing  orders   (machine). 

(2)  Manufacturing  records — Form  71-A. 

(3)  Daily  report  of  deliveries  (trucking  ticket). 

(4)  Repairs  delivery  tickets* 

(5)  Repairs  withdrawal  tickets. 

(6)  Production  report  by  steel  mill  producing  departments. 
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(7)  Delay  report  by  steel  mill  producing  departments. 

(8)  Manufacturing  schedules. 

(9)  Production  pin  boards — tractor  works. 

(10)  Assembled  part  records. 

(11)  Record  of  annual  inventory. 

(12)  Spoiled  work  record. 

(13)  Daily  packing  reports. 

(14)  Daily  manufacturing  reports — machine  production. 

(15)  Daily  report  of  shipments — machine  production. 

(16)  Daily  twine  production  by  bales. 

(17)  Report  of  oil  used  in  twine. 

(IS)  Shop  orders — equipment,  repairs,  etc. 
(19)  Chemists'  records. 

(d)  Records  for  accounting  purposes,  etc. 
<1)  Freight— car  records. 

(2)  Special  order  ledger. 

(3)  Cost  records — material  and  labor. 

(4)  Labor  summary  sheet  for  cost  {Purposes. 

(5)  Inventory  tags — ^for  reporting  physical  inventory. 

(6)  Inventory  records. 

(7)  Report  of  stock  on  hand  for  insurance  purposes. 

(8)  Monthly  reports  for  foundry  costs. 

(9)  Monthly  reports  for  twine  costs. 

(10)  Monthly  reports  for  steel  mill  costs. 

(11)  Record  of  Liberty  Bond  subscriptions  and  payments. 

(12)  Record  of  payments  to  profit  sharing  accounts. 

11.   SUMMARY 
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lecture  Outline  No.  8 

THE  RIGHT  MAN  ON  THE  RIGHT  JOB   AND  THE  BASIS 
OF  SOUND  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 

The  number  of  employes  in  the  International  Harvester  Company 
is  growing  rapidly  every  day.  The  continual  demand  for  more  men 
to  meet  the  corresponding  demand  for  more  production  makes  it  all 
the  more  important  that  we  study  the  best  methods  of  selection,  place- 
ment, and  introduction  of  employes.  Further  than  this,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  follow  up  the  man  after  he  is  hired.  The  Foremen's 
Committee  have  asked  Mr.  A.  H.  Young  to  cover  this  subject  and 
he  assures  us  that  he  will  appreciate  frank  and  open  discussion  of 
any  of  the  questions  which  may  be  in  our  minds  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  lecture. 

1.  INTRODUCTORY 

A.  The  factory  executive  in  the  past  has  been  interested  primarily 
in  material  or  engineering  problems. 

1.  Small  factory  employing  few  men  allowing  close  personal 
contact  between  management  and  men. 

2.  Growth  of  factory  in  size  and  complexity  of  manufacturing 
methods  with  the  necessary  separation  of  the  close  contact 
between  the  executive  and  his  men. 

B.  The  contrast  of  present  conditions,  when  we  realize  the  need 
ot  a  link  between  the  executive  and  the  men,  with  the  time 
when  the  manager  knew  all  the  men  by  name. 

C.  The  advent  of  the  Employment  Department. 

1.  First  companies  to  create  a  real  employment  department. 

2.  Statistics  showing  rapid  growth  of  the  idea  up  to  the  present 
time  with  mention  of  Association  of  Employment  Managers. 

D.  The  creation  of  the  Department  of  Industrial  Relations  of 
which   employment  is   only   one   function. 

1.  Some  of  the  principal  functions  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
Department. 

2.  Justification  of  in  our  own  Company. 

3.  The  establishment  of  the  Harvester  Industrial  Council  Plan. 

2.  METHODS  OF  HIRING  HELP 

A.  Centralized. 

B.  Decentralized. 

C.  Labor  Unions. 

The  centralized  method  only  to  be  discussed  in  his  lecture,  it  being 
recognized  by  the  International  Harvester  Company  as  the  best 
method  of  obtaining  help. 
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Z.  CENTRALIZED  HIRING 

A.  Arguments  in  favor  of  this  method. 

1.  Age  of  specialists.  * 

2.  Intelligent  and  uniform  selection  needed, 
a.   What  these  make  for. 

Efficiency. 

Permanency  of  employment. 

Satisfied  employes,  etc. 
^.    Men  will  be  had  when  wanted. 
4.   Makes  management  responsible  for  labor. 

B.  Objections  to  the  foremen  hiring  the  help. 

1.  Foreman  needed  in  his  department  especially  at  the  opening 
hour  in  the  shop. 

a.    Examples  qualifying  this  statement. 

2.  Foreman  not  a  specialist  at  hiring  men  and  no  doubt  would 
make  more  errors  than  someone  who  made  it  a  special  study 
and  had  sufficient  time  to  do  the  job  properly. 

3.  Foreman  has  too  many  tasks  already. 

C.  Relation  of  the  Employment  Department  to  the  foremen. 

4.    FlTNCTIONS  OP  THE  EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT 

A.  Develop  sources  of  supply. 

1.  Examples  of  sources  of  supply  needed  by  the  International 
Harvester  Company. 

a.  Applicants  at  the  employment  office. 

b.  Friends  of  employes. 

c.  Advertising  in  local  and  city  newspapers. 

d.  Employment  agencies. 

e.  Educational  institutions. 

f.  Vestibule  schools  and  apprentice  classes. 

g.  Former  employes. 

B.  Proper  selection  and  placement  of  employes. 

1.  The  requisition  for  help  supplied  by  the  foreman. 
a.   What  should  be  included  on  the  requisition. 

2.  Need  of  private  interview. 

3.  Should  the  foreman  be  consulted  before  final  judgment  is 
passed  on  a  new  employe? 

4.  Desirability  of  asking  for  references, 
a.   When  not  needed. 

5.  Application  forms  and  their  value  in  selecting  the  new  em- 
ploye. 

6.  Job  specification  and  job  analysis. 

a.  Origin  of  the  idea  (Frederick  W.  Taylor). 

b.  Value  of  to  employment  department. 

c.  Need  of  standardizing  the  nomenclature  of  occupation  in 
the  various  plants  of  the  International  Harvester  Com- 
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pany  in  order  that  the  duties  of  the  employe  may  be  fully 
defined  and  the  same  in  every  plant. 

d.  Ability  to  rate  an  employe  according  to  his  ability  and 
not  according  to  name  of  profession,  which  naturally 
varies  at  every  plant. 

e.  Tends  to  stabilize  earnings  and  eliminate  dissatisfaction 
on  account  of  different  rates  for  similar  jobs  in  different 
departments  or  plants. 

f.  Remove  the  possibility  of  changing  the  name  of  the  job 
just  to  give  the  employe  a  raise  in  pay. 

g.  Give  the  employment  department  specifications  to  hire 
men  to. 

7.   Vestibule  Schools. 

C.  Introduction  of  employe  lo  the  plant. 

1.  First  impressions  last. 

a.   Need  of  making  the  employe  feel  at  ease. 

2.  Right  of  the  new  employe  to  knowledge  of  the  industry  in 
which  he  is  about  to  work. 

3.  Should  be  personally  conducted  to  his  department  and  intro- 
'  duced  to  his  foreman  and  employe  representative. 

a.  Special  things  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  a  new 
employe. 

b.  How  the  employe  representative  can  help  in  the  introduc- 
tion. 

4.  Should  not  be  placed  on  the  job  at  starting  time. 

a.  Reasons  why  some  other  time  than  the  starting  time 
should  be  used. 

5.  Value  of  the  appearance  of  the  employment  office  and  the 
greeting  of  the  interviewer. 

6.  Advisability  of  the  use  of  a  hand-book  and  illustrated  lec- 
tures on  special  hazards  in  the  plant. 

7.  Have  employe's  pay  begin  at  starting  hour  of  the  day  he  is 
hired,  whether  he  begins  work  at  that  time  or  not. 

5.   FOLLOW-UP  (Understudies) 

A.  Transfers. 

1.  Reasons  for  transferring  employes. 

a.  To  promote  the  man. 

b.  Error  in  placement. 

c.  Preference  on  the  part  of  man  for  another  job. 

2.  Advantages  of  transfers. 

a.  Reduction  of  turn-over  by  means  of  which  reduction  we 
will  utilize  the  experience  of  the  older  employe. 

b.  Properly  handled  transfers  result  in  satisfied  employes, 
who  really  have  some  right  to  choose  the  vocation  which 
they  shall  follow. 
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B.  Promotions. 

1.  Promotions  in  the  plant  or  to  better  work  elsewhere. 

2.  A  man  who  does  his  job  well  should  not  be  held  there  indefi- 
nitely. 

3.  Pick  your  men  for  higher  positions  from  own  organization 
if  possible.  This  may  mean  the  promotion  of  several  others 
down  the  line. 

4.  The  right  of  employes  to  expect  to  be  promoted. 

6.  TRAINING  WORKMEN 

A.  Vestibule  schools. 

1.  Explanation  of  what  they  are. 

2.  Advantages  of  the  average  plant. 

3.  Should  all  men  be  hired  for  the  vestibule  school? 

4.  Experiences  of  other  companies  who  use  the  vestibule  school. 

5.  Should  the  vestibule  school  be  on  a  production  basis? 

B.  Apprentice  Courses. 

1.   Brief  discussion  pro  and  con. 

C.  Vocational  Education. 

1.  Value  of  trained  minds. 

2.  Present  indications  in  industry  along  these  lines. 

3.  Classes    now    in    progress    in    the    International    Harvester 

Company. 

4.  Possibilities  of  a  vocational  education  campaign  in  the  In- 
ternational Harvester  Company. 

7.  HOW  TO  HOLD  THE  MAN  AFTER  WE  GET  THE  RIGHT 
ONE  ON  THfe  RIGHT  JOB 

8.  THE  BASIS  OP  SOUND  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 

9.  SUMMARY  OF  SUBJECT 
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Appendix  II 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

Name  Dept  

Date  Sent Date  Returned Grade 


N.    C    R.    EFFICIENCY    COURSE 
For  Foremen,  Job  Foremen,  Clerks  and  Try-out  People 

This  sheet  to  be  returned  within  15  days  after  receipt.  Write 
answer  plainly  in  ink  in  your  own  handwriting  in  the  space  under 
question.  Make  answers  brief  and  comprehensive.  If  you  do  not 
know  answer,  leave  space  blank.  However,  failure  to  answer  will 
affect  grade. 

Do  the  work  on  this  lesson  promptly  and  get  it  out  of  the  way. 
Ten  per  cent,  of  grade  will  be  deducted  if  lesson  is  returned  overdue. 
As  soon  as  completed,  mail  to  the  Superintendent's  Office.  Correct 
answers  will  be  furnished  later. 

LESSON  Insetting  and  Adjusting  Piece-Work  Prices 

1.  Under  whose  supervisipn  are  the  setting  and  adjusting  of  piece- 

work prices? 
Rate  Department. 

2.  'How  are  piece-work  prices  established? 
By  actual  try-out. 

3.  Under  what  conditions  should  jobs  be  tried  out  and  permanent 

prices  set? 
Stock  and  tools  should  be  in  the  best  possible  condition. 

4.  To  whom  is  the  try-out  person  directly  responsible  for  the  quality 

and  quantity  of  the  work  produced  when  a  job  is  being  tried  out? 
The  job  foreman. 

5.  What  is  the  Company's  policy  as  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of 

the  work  produced  by  try-out  people? 
That  the  average  man  can  produce  the  quality  required  and  make 
at  least  the  piece-work  rate  established  for  the  work. 

6.  If  the  day  rate  is  25c.,  piece-work  rate  30c.,  allowance  10  per  cent, 

and  the  try-out  person  does  165  pieces  in  one  hour,  what   is 
the  price  per  100  pieces?    Work  problem  in  full, 

10%  of  30c.  =  3c.  Allowance. 

30c.  +  3c.  =  33c.  Cost  of  165  pieces. 

33-«-  165  =  $.002.    Cost  of  one  piece. 

$.002  X  100  =  20c.  Price  per  100  pieces. 
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7.  By  whom  are  piece-work  rates  established? 
The  Company. 

8.  When   is  a   5  per  cent,  allowance   made   in   setting  piece-work 

prices? 
On  all  hand-fed  machines  in  the  Machining  and  Metal  Cabinet 
Divisions,  also  Assembly  "F."    Subject  to  the  judgment  of  the 
foreman. 

9.  When  is  a  10  per  cent,  allowance  made  in  setting  piece-work 

prices? 
On  all  power-fed  machines  except  specially  constructed  machines 
on  special  jobs  and  where  jobs  are  set  up  and  run  continuously 
in  the  Machining  and  Metal  Cabinet  Divisions,  also  Assembly 
"F."    Subject  to  the  judgment  of  the  foreman. 

10.  Are  any  other  allowances  made?    If  so,  when  and  where? 
None. 

11.  Is  the  allowance  computed  on  the  day-work  rate  or  the  piece- 

work rate  in  setting  piece-work  prices? 
Piece-work  rate. 

12.  How  does  the  try-out  person  get  the  information  that  the  job  is 

to  be  tried  out  in  departments  using  the  regular  charge-out 
system  where  the  time  is  written  up  after  each  operation? 
From  try-out  sticker  placed  on  instruction  ticket. 

13.  For  what  length  of  time  are  prices  guaranteed? 
One  year. 

14.  Who  places  the  try-out  sticker  on  the  instruction  ticket? 
Clerk  of  department. 

15.  Where  does  he  get  his  information? 
From  piece-work  price  cards. 

16.  What  assurance  has  the  foreman  of  the  department  that  the  piece- 

work price  is  not  changed  within  the  guarantee? 
From  information  on  the  Rate  Department  try-out  ticket  which 
gives  the  date  that  the  price  was  previously  set. 

17.  Under  what   circumstances   are   try-out   stickers   placed   oii   the 

instruction  ticket? 
When  there  is  no  price,  or  the  price  has  been  in  effect  oh6  year 
or  more,  or  there  has  been  a  change  in  stock,  tools  or  opera- 
tions. 

18.  How  does  the  try-out  person  get  the  information  that  the  job 

is  to  be  tried  out  in  departments  not  using  the  regular  charge- 
out  system? 
From  the  foreman  and  job  foreman. 

19.  Is  a  Rate  Ticket  (Form  711)  necessary  when  an  operation  has 

been  abandoned? 
Yes. 

20.  In  figuring  piece-work  prices,  how  many  figures  are  carried  out 

in  decimals? 
Under  2c.,  four  decimals;  from  2c.  to  lOc.,  thre^  decimals;  over 
IQc,  two  decimaUt 
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21.  Is  it  necessary  for  the  foreman  to  sign  Rate  Ticket  (Form  711)? 
Yes. 

22.  Should  the  exact  time  consumed  by  the  try-out  person  be  used 

.  in  setting  piece-work  prices,  or  should  the  entire  time  spent  on 
the  job  be  used? 
The  exact  time. 

23.  Is  it  necessary  for  the  job  foreman  to  sign  all  try-out  tickets? 
Yes. 

24.  If  there  are  jobs  in  the  department  to  be  tried  out,  should  the 

try-out  person  be  used  for  other  work? 
No. 

25.  If  a  complaint  is  made  that  the  price  is  not  right,  with  whom 

should  the  employe  take  the  matter  up? 
The  job  foreman. 

Date  Sent  

Date  Returned , 

Grade  

N.   C.   R.   EFFICIENCY    COURSE 
For  Foremen,  Job  Foremen  and  Clerks 

This  sheet  is  to  be  returned  within  15  days  after  receipt.  Write 
answer  plainly  in  ink  in  your  own  handwriting  in  the  space  under 
question.  Make  answers  brief  and  comprehensive.  If  you  do  not 
know  answer,  find  out  from  someone  who  does.  Failure  to  answer 
will  affect  grade. 

Do  the  work  on  this  lesson  promptly  and  get  it  out  of  the  way. 
Ten  per  cent,  of  grade  will  be  deducted  if  lesson  is  returned  overdue. 
As  soon  as  completed,  mail  to  the  Superintendent's  Office.  Correct 
answers  will  be  furnished  later. 

LESSON  IV— Handling  Stock  in  Departments  Using  the  Charge-Out 

System 

1.  In  requisitioning  stock  from  Stock  "T"  and  "Z,"  how  should  the 

requisitions  be  made  out? 
Should  be  written  in  ink,  and  in  addition  the  amount  required 
is  to  be  written  out;  as,  one,  one  doz.,  one  M.,  etc.,  instead  of 
1,  12,  1000,  etc. 

2.  What  acts  as  an  order  on  departments  not  performing  the  first 

operation  on  stock  ordered  by  the  Stock  Department? 
The  stock  card  (Form  231)  and  the  instruction  ticket  accompany- 
ing same. 

3.  When  a  job  is  finished  and  the  job  foreman  finds  that  quite  a 

fipniber  of  pieces  are  bad,  what  should  be  done  with  it? 
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Charge  stock  to  the  Inspection  Department  and  give  the  rea- 
sons for  sending  it  there. 

4.  When  stock  is  on  Special  Right  of  Way  No.  1,  whose  duty  is  it 

to  deliver  it  to  the  next  department  for  next  operation? 
The  department  performing  the  last  operation. 

5.  If  stock  is  sent  to  the  Wash  House  not  accompanied  by  stock 

card,  and  is  to  be  returned  to  the  department  sending  it  there, 
whose  duty  is  it  to  return  the  stock? 
The  department  sending  it  to  the  Wash  House. 

6.  Who  is  responsible  for  the  correct  box  weight  being  on  the  stock 

card? 
The  starting  department. 

7.  From  what  are  the  operation  records  compiled? 

From  the  approved  tool  list  and  the  first  production  order  card. 

8.  When  a  department  has  stock  on  which  it  has  performed  an 

operation  and  the  card  is  lost,  whose  duty  is  it  to  secure  a 
duplicate  card? 
The  department  holding  the  stock. 

9.  What  is  the  proper  procedure  when  a  department  receives  stock 
on  which  it  has  not  performed  an  operation  and  the  card  is  lost? 
The  stock  should  be  forwarded  immediately  to  the  Inspection 

Department. 

10.  Why  are  orders  for  stock  due  dated? 

To  inform  the  factory  when  the  stock  will  be  needed. 

11.  What  should  be  considered  and  when  should  the  earliest  due  date 

be  taken  first? 
The  number  and  kind  of  operations  that  are  to  follow  should  be 
considered.     These  things  being  equal,  the  earliest  due  date 
should  be  taken  first. 

12.  Assuming  that  there  are  23  working  days  in  a  month,  and  on 

July  1  you  have  in  your  department  five  lots  of  stock  with  the 
following  due  dates,  and  the  length  of  time  required  to  do  the 
operations  is  the  same,  in  what  order  should  they  be  worked? 

Order  No.  1 — Due  date  9-30 — ^23  operations. 

Order  No.  2 — Due  date  9-15 — 12  operations. 

Order  No.  3 — Due  date  9-10 — 10  operations. 

Order  No.  4 — Due  date  8-30 —  2  operations. 

Order  No.  5 — Due  date  8-30 — 16  operations. 

Order  No.  5,  first.     Order  No.  1,  second.     Order  No.  2,  third. 
Order  No.  3,  fourth.     Order  No.  4,  fifth. 

13.  When  there  is  more  than  one  card  to  an  order  having  the  same 

due  date,  is  it  necessary  to  make  any  distinction  as  to  which 
card  should  be  worked  first?     If  so,  what  is  it? 
Yes.    Such  orders  should  be  worked  in  alphabetical  order;  that 
is,  the  "A"  card  first,  and  so  on. 

14.  W*hat  is  the  proper  procedure  to  follow  when  ordering  a  quantity 

of  stock  parts  to  be  made  special? 
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Make  out  Form  No.  361  and  send  same  to  the  Purchasing  De- 
partment, which  will  issue  a  regular  order  with  instructions 
to  deliver  stock  to  the  department  ordering.  A  model  or  sample 
should  be  sent  to  the  Tool  Supply  Department! 

15.  How  far  do  the  foreman's  duties  extend  as  to  moving  of  stock 

after  the  final  operation  in  the  department? 
To  see  that  the  stock  leaves  the  department. 

16.  If  a  stock  box  is  too  full  or  too  heavy  to  handle,  who  should  be 

notified? 
The   Inspection   Department,  which  will  notify  the   Purchasing 
Department  of  the  correct  amount  per  box  and  the  size  of 
box  to  use. 

17.  What  must  the  over-run  or  shortage  on  stock  going  through  the 

factory  amount  to  before  the  Supply  Section  Stock  is  notified 
and  how  and  by  whom  are  they  notified? 
Ten  per  cent  or  more  of  what  is  called  for  on  the  stock  card 
(except  Frame  Department,  five  per  cent).    By  the  Inspection 
Department,  using  Form  No.  507. 

18.  When  stock  is  to  be  done  over,  and  is  returned  from  the  depart- 

ment with  Form  No.  876  marked  "No  Time  Allowed,"  is  this 
arbitrary  or  can  the  employe  be  allowed  the  time  for  doing 
the  work? 

If  in  the  judgment  of  the  foreman  the  employe  is  not  at  fault, 

he  should  be  allowed  the  time. 

19.  Who  is  responsible  for  moving  stock  from  one  department  to 

another  in  departments  using  the  regular  charge-out  system? 
The  Inspection  Division,  with  a  few  exceptions. 

20.  How  should  sentrahead  requisitions  be  handled? 

They  should  be  made  out  in  duplicate.  The  duplicate  should  be 
attached  to  the  stock  card  and  the  original  should  be  delivered 
with  the  stock  to  the  Inspection  t)epartment.  If  the  stock 
passes  inspection,  the  Inspection  Department  should  O.  K.  the 
requisition  and  forward  to  the  Supply  Stock.  The  amount 
drawn  should  be  entered  on  the  stock  card  in  the  "Sent  Ahead" 
column  with  the  date  and  the  word  "Requisition." 
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Chairman  Jones  :  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  report.  I  believe  copies  of  the  report  are  in  your 
hands,  and  if  not,  you  can  obtain  a  copy  from  the  secretary's 
office.    The  reports  are  now  being  distributed. 

Mr.  Sydney  W.  Ashe  (General  Electric  Company)  :  There 
is  probably  nothing  at  the  present  time  that  we  are  all  more  con- 
cerned about  than  the  matter  of  training  the  future  executives  in 
industry.  It  is  a  big  problem,  because  the  problem  of  the  fore- 
man in  the  future  is  going  to  be  a  much  more  serious  problem 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  The  foreman  has  got  to  be  a  very 
much  bigger  man  than  he  was  in  the  past.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  our  past  foremen  have  not  been  capable,  but,  as  everyone 
knows,  the  foreman  is  the  kingpin  in  the  game.  We  found  that 
out  in  safety  work. 

The  foreman  is  one  of  the  most  important  individuals  in  the 
organization,  the  one  around  which  everything  centers,  and  in 
the  case  of  any  personal  relation  work,  or  development  work,  or 
anything  else  you  choose  to  do  in  a  large  industry,  the  foremen 
are  the  centers  around  which  you  must  work.  If  you  get  the 
foreman  with  you  on  these  things,  you  can  make  a  success  of 
them,  and  if  you  do  not  get  the  foreman  with  you,  they  will  be 
an  absolute  failure. 

Anyone  who  is  trying  to  accomplish  work  of  that  sort  knows 
how  you  need  the  foreman  and  knows  his  importance.  In  the 
past  the  foreman  has  had  certain  very  definite  lines  of  work,  and 
has  not  been  in  the  habit  of  going  very  largely  into  the  general 
matter  of  company  policy.  He  has  not  had  to  go  much  beyond 
the  actual  productive  work  done  in  his  own  department,  but  today, 
with  all  these  big  issues  which  are  before  us,  and  which  have 
to  be  solved,  and  with  a  very  great  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
management  to  give  very  careful  consideration  to  what  the  em- 
ployes themselves  are  thinking  about,  to  get  their  viewpoint,  and 
try,  as  far  as  possible,  to  adopt  their  methods  so  that  they  will 
get  a  sympathetic  response  to  what  they  want  to  do,  the  foreman 
becomes  a  very  important  individual,  far  more  important  in  an 
advisory  way  than  he  was ;  in  the  past  many  of  the  foremen  were 
not  consulted  about  such  things.  It  was  the  men  who  were  over 
the  foremen  who  were  consulted,  but  today  you  must  keep  feel- 
ing the  pulse  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  organization,  and  dis- 
cover whether  the  spirit  of  the  organization  as  a  whole  is  sym- 
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pathetic  to  what  you  think  ought  to  be  done  for  it,  and  therein 
is  where  the  foreman  is  a  so  much  greater  force  than  he  was 
before. 

You  can  see,  therefore,  that  in  the  future  the  training  of  the 
foreman  is  going  to  occupy  a  much  more  important  function  than 
it  occupied  in  the  past,  and  for  that  reason  I  was  pleased  last 
night  to  see  the  very  great  interest  that  was  taken  in  the  round 
table  on  that  subject,  because  the  interest  that  was  taken,  I  think, 
showed  that  we  are  all  thinking  seriously  about  the  training  of 
the  foreman. 

Now,  by  training  the  foreman,  I  do  not  mean  necessarily 
training  your  existing  foreman,  although  there  is  a  great  deal 
that  can  be  done  for  these  men,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  training  the 
coming  generation  of  foremen  and  the  selection  of  men  with  the 
characteristics  that  are  desirable  in  these  foremen,  and  the  place- 
ment of  these  men  during  their  training  period — ^how  much  edu- 
cational work  you  will  give  them,  what  kind  of  educational  work 
you  will  give  them,  and  the  allocation  of  these  men  to  the  job — 
are  all  of  very  great  importance. 

Hence  I  would  like  to  hear  this  morning  some  further  discus- 
sion along  the  lines  we  discussed  last  night,  on  what  you  gentle- 
men are  going  to  do  about  it.  We  have  all  got  to  face  it.  We 
have  done  a  lot  of  educational  work  at  different  times  of  appren- 
tice training,  training  college  men,  noon-day  activities,  and  have 
done  a  great  deal  of  work  through  our  works  papers  in  training 
the  rank  and  file,  but  what  are  we  going  to  do  as  specific  things 
in  the  future  toward  training  a  specific  group  of  coming  execu- 
tives in  your  organization  for  foremen  ? 

Mr.  R.  C.  Lowell  (Director  of  Vocational  Education,  Pub- 
lic Schools,  Indianapolis,  Ind.)  :  I  wonder  if  a  statement  regard- 
ing a  foreman  training  course  which  was  in  existence  would  not 
be  of  interest.  I  will  not  give  the  name  of  the  firm  conducting  the 
course  unless  some  person  wants  it  for  personal  use.  This  par- 
ticular firm  had  had  some  difficulty,  as  many  other  firms  have 
had,  with  their  employes,  and  decided  to  become  more  paternal 
—though  that  is  not  a  good  term  to  express  the  idea;  they  de- 
sired to  get  closer  to  their  men.  They  started  this  foremen  train- 
ing course  on  shop  time;  they  did  it  in  cooperation  with  the 
public  schools,  a  method  that  is  possible  in  many  states  at  the 
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present  time,  although  I  think  some  manufacturers  are  a  little 
bit  suspicious  of  the  matter  when  the  public  school  steps  in.  - 

They  decided  they  would  have  ten  hours  a  week  to  be  de- 
voted to  that  course.  Instead  of  having  the  men  take  the  course 
in  large  lumps,  they  had  them  take  it  in  small  doses,  one  hour  in 
the  morning,  and  one  hour  in  the  afternoon,  for  five  days  in  the 
week.  Attendance  was  not  compulsory.  The  foremen  who 
wanted  to  go  into  the  class  were  allowed  to  do  so.  There  were 
two  groups  made  up  of  about  sixteen  men  each,  the  idea  being 
that  in  larger  groups  there  would  be  a  group  loafing  while  the 
other  men  did  the  work;  but  with  a  group  of  not  more  than 
twenty,  everybody  could  be  directed. 

It  was  the  idea  of  the  management  that  a  thinking  man  was 
the  best  kind  of  a  man.  Many  of  these  foremen  had  neglected 
their  early  education,  because  in  their  younger  days  they  did  not 
see  the  sense  of  going  to  school,  so  the  men  were  given  the  chance 
to  take  the  studies  they  needed  to  supplement  the  defects  of  their 
previous  education.  They  took  mathematics,  one  group  starting 
at  fractions,  the  other  on  formulas,  which  involved  the  applica- 
tion of  algebra,  and  were  taught  to  handle  the  formulae  used  in 
their  business.  Commercial  geography,  distribution  and  the 
source  of  materials,  and  some  civics,  economics,  etc.,  were  taken 
up.  Drawing  was  included  in  the  course  so  as  to  be  sure  they 
all  knew  how  to  read  drawings  correctly. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  were  given,  during  the  sixteen 
weeks'  course,  approximately  thirty-five  lectures  by  the  higher 
officials  of  the  company.  The  subjects  of  these  lectures  varied, 
of  course ;  one  typical  lecture  that  I  heard  was  by  the  sales  man- 
ager, on  the  sales  policy  of  the  house,  explaining  the  difficulties 
of  selling  and  why  it  was  necessary  for  the  work  to  be  absolutely 
standard  if  it  was  to  be  sold,  going  into  details  as  to  what  their 
competitors  were  doing,  and  what  they  must  do  to  meet  the  com- 
petition. The  discussion  was  very  earnest  at  this  meeting ;  ques- 
tions that  showed  active  interest  were  asked  relating  to  various 
special  aspects  of  the  lecture. 

As  a  result  of  this  course  the  foremen  became  ambitious  to 
know  more  about  organization.  When  the  work  was  discontin- 
ued, owing  to  the  introduction  into  the  firm  of  certain  military 
ideas,  the  foremen  continued  their  class  voluntarily  in  the  even- 
ing.   The  injection  of  the  military  idea  did  not  help  the  company, 
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as  you  may  imagine,  because  they  started  on  the  cooperative  plan, 
and  military  plans  and  cooperative  plans  are  somewhat  different, 
but  the  men  were  interested  and  kept  up  the  study. 

I  have  received  a  request  to  organize  a  course  in  the  evening 
schools  in  my  city  next  year,  primarily  designed  to  study  organi- 
zation, and  designed  to  qualify  foremen  and  prospective  foremen 
for  their  tasks.  By  prospective  foremen  I  mean  people  selected 
by  the  foremen  and  executives,  in  conference,  of  course,  the  men 
being  qualified  to  become  foremen  later.  I  want  to  call  attention 
to  the  two  elements  connected  with  that  course — the  giving  to 
the  foreman  a  knowledge  of  the  organization  and  policies,  about 
which  I  think  there  will  be  no  discussion,  and  making  the  men 
think  of  something  besides  their  work  and  get  a  bright  outlook 
on  life.  The  men  were  not  required,  but  were  encouraged,  to  do 
home  work.  In  other  words,  the  class  was  like  a  college  class 
with  tasks  and  home  study.  The  result,  I  think,  justifies  me  in 
saying  that  the  course  was  a  very  excellent  one.  In  fact,  the 
officials  of  the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Education,  who  vis- 
ited the  city  and  saw  the  course  in  operation,  were  kind  enough 
to  say  that  they  considered  the  course  the  best  course  which  they 
had  ever  seen  in  operation.  I  know  they  have  recommended  a 
similar  course  in  two  other  states.  You  see,  the  company  did  not 
call  the  men  from  their  work  for  study  in  one  lump — they  did 
not  take  them  for  five  hours  at  a  time — they  took  them  for  one 
hour,  which  was  the  slackest  hour  in  the  morning  or  the  slackest 
hour  in  the  afternoon,  and  as  a  result  the  men  went  back  to  their 
work  fresher  than  if  they  had  studied  steadily,  and  incidentally 
learned  many  things,  not  only  about  the  business,  but  other  things 
with  which  an  interested  citizen  of  the  United  States  should  be 
acquainted.  ' 

Mr.  H.  H.  Tukey  (Submarine  Boat  Corporation)  :  I  want 
to  give,  for  the  benefit  of  the  convention,  an  experience  in  a 
little  different  kind  of  foremen  training  than  the  previous  speaker 
mentioned.  I  am  going  to  go  a  little  bit  into  the  history,  if  I  may. 
Some  two  and  a  half  years  ago  we  started  a  department  for  the 
intensive  training  of  shipbuilding  labor;  this  work,  incidentally, 
is  still  progressing  and  growing,  and  out  of  it  came  the  problem 
of  training  foremen.  We  at  first  engaged  an  outside  agency  to 
put  through  a  foremanship  training  course,  meeting  with  some 
success.    At  the  close  of  this  course  foremanship  training  dropped 
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temporarily,  and  when  later  taken  up  was  given  in  charge  of  the 
training  department  to  redevelop  and  put  through.  This  course 
has  been  operating  since  May  1st,  1919;  during  that  time  we  have 
enrolled  some  400  foremen  and  pushers  from  our  plant,  of  whom 
'  some  250  or  275  men  completed  the  course.  These  men  corre- 
spond to  foremen  and  assistant  foremen  in  some  shops.  Inci- 
dentally, it  is  apparent  in  our  investigations  that  the  term  "fore- 
man" is  one  that  is  variously  applied  in  industry. 

The  course  itself  covered  about  eighteen  to  twenty  weeks; 
there  was  no  set  length  of  time,  the  period  depending  in  each  case 
upon  the  group,  but  averaging  from^  seventeen  to  twenty  weeks. 
We  averaged  about  twelve  men  per  group  and  conducted  nine 
groups  per  week.  There  were  three  instructors  in  charge  of  the 
nine  groups,  and  my  assistant,  Mr.  Keppel,  who  is  with  us  here, 
was  placed  in  charge  of  this  branch  of  our  training  work. 

These  men  concentrated  their  time  on  foremanship  training. 
We  gave  each  instructor  approximately  thirty-six  men  to  handle. 
He  had  each  of  his  three  groups  in  a  classroom,  one  session  per 
week,  for  two  hours,  on  company  time.  His  time  was  distributed 
into  six  hours  per  week  of  classroom  work  and  thirty-eight  hours 
per  week  of  follow-up  work.  In  the  thirty-eight  hours  he  main- 
tained a  very  definite  contact,  with  the  foreman  on  the  job  assist- 
ing him,  if  possible,  if  he  were  in  trouble,  and  also  gaining  a 
wealth  of  information  that  he  used  with  his  classes. 

The  instructors  engaged  in  this  work  were  taken  from  our 
regular  training  staff,  men  who  had  previous  experience  as  fore- 
men in  the  structural  steel  and  shipbuilding  trades.  Perhaps,  as 
some  of  you  know,  a  large  portion  of  our  labor  was  drawn  from 
the  structural  steel  industry.  These  men  had  experience,  vary- 
ing from  ten  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  as  foremen  or  super- 
intendents. They  had,  in  addition,  some  training  to  qualify  them 
as  teachers ;  that  is,  they  were  trained  to  train  labor  by  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  at  its  instructor  training  centers  during 
the  war  period.  They  were  about  to  engage  in  a  totally  different 
kind  of  teaching,  i.e.,  they  were  about  to  instruct  experienced  men 
in  a  classroom  as  against  training  inexperienced  men  on  produc- 
tion work,  their  former  teaching  function.  It  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent to  effectively  instruct  a  dozen  or  fifteen  foremen,  who  may 
quite  well  understand  their  job,  than  to  train  men  who  are 
totally  lacking  in  experience. 
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We  took  approximately  one  month  to  give  these  prospective 
instructors  the  additional  training  they  would  require  in  order 
to  be  equipped  for  their  new  work.  We  directed  our  entire  efforts 
toward  developing  these  instructors  full  time,  eight  hours  per 
day,  for  the  entire  period. 

In  the  training  of  these  instructors  of  foremen  we  treated  the 
foreman's  job  in  the  perspective  and  as  a  trade  in  itself,  a  trade 
that  had  its  jobs  just  the  same  as  the  riveting  trade,  machinist 
trade  or  any  other  trade  has  its  jobs.  These  jobs  could  be  ar- 
ranged in  different  groups  and  might  be  generally  headed  "The 
Foreman's  Responsibilities."  We  found  that  he  was  responsible, 
first  and  mainly,  for  Production^  the  most  production  at  the 
least  cost  obtainable,  and  the  best  production — Quantity  and 
Quality.  We  found  that  in  order  to  obtain  these  he  utilized 
Men,  Materials  and  Equipment.  This  is  about  the  only  por- 
tion of  any  existing  foremanship  course  that  we  borrowed.  We 
then  found  that  the  foreman  had  certain  responsibilities  that 
functioned  under  all  these  three  branches,  and  we  found  that  some 
responsibilities  functioned  under  only  one  or  two  of  them.  Cer- 
tain responsibilities  were  essentially  "man"  responsibilities;  that 
is,  they  affected  his  working  force  to  the  greatest  extent — the 
men  under  him.  Other  responsibilities  affected  only  his  equip- 
ment, his  tools.  Certain  other  responsibilities  affected  only  ma- 
terial. We  developed  some  twelve  or  fourteen  of  these  general 
responsibilities,  each  very  actual  parts  of  the  foreman's  daily 
work.  We  found  that  the  foreman  was  responsible,  for  instance, 
for  the  Care  of  tools,  of  equipment,  of  men  and  materials.  We 
found  he  was  responsible  for  Inspection,  Cooperation,  Attend- 
ance, Labor  Turnover,  Planning,  Records,  Reports — we  regarded 
these  as  definite  things  for  which  the  management  holds  him 
responsible. 

If  the  foreman  inspects  some  work  that  has  been  completed 
by  men  under  him,  he  is  carrying  out  a  part  of  his  ordinary 
duties,  he  is  performing  one  of  his  responsibilities  or  jobs  that 
compose  his  trade.  We  arranged  his  work  in  terms  of  such  jobs, 
and  finally  grouped  them  under  their  respective  headings. 

Then  we  found  that  these  responsibilities  might  be  treated  in 
what  might  be  termed  a  "medical"  way,  although  none  of  us  were 
doctors.  We  found  if  a  responsibility  was  being  carried  out  100 
per  cent  efficiently,  a  perfectly  healthy  condition  prevailed,  but 
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if  it  was  not  being  carried  out  at  such  a  degree  of  efficiency^  that 
it  was  suffering  from  some  "disease."  Therefore,  we  first  found 
the  diseases  or  faults  each  responsibility  was  subject  to  and,  hav- 
ing determined  these,  we  found  what  caused  these  diseases.  Rec- 
ognizing the  fault  or  disease  and  determining  the  cause  thereof, 
we  determined  how  we  were  going  to  cure  it,  and,  having  pro- 
vided an  immediate  cure  or  relief,  our  next  step  was  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  the  disease  or  error  in  the  future.  That  is  fun- 
damentally the  way  we  treated  each  responsibility  in  each  sub- 
division of  the  course. 

We  brought  these  fellows  together  in  the  classroom  (and 
incidentally  this  is  the  only  part  of  our  work  in  which  we  use  a 
class  room).  Mr.  Instructor  did  not  stand  up  in  front  of  the 
group  of  foremen  and  lecture  to  them,  telling  them  "This  is  the 
way  you  should  do  the  job,  and  it  is  up  to  you  to  go  out  and  do 
it  in  this  way."  We  discouraged  that  sort  of  "teaching."  We 
dealt  entirely  with  actual  cases  and  encouraged  continuously  the 
discussion  among  our  foremen;  they  arrived  at  their  own  con- 
clusions under  the  instructor's  guidance.  This  resulted  in  tre- 
mendous interest  in  the  course  on  the  part  of  the  foremen.  Here 
were  a  group  of  men,  many  of  whom  had  been  foremen  for  a 
number  of  years;  some  of  them  had  been  recently  promoted. 
They  would  not  have  attended  three  sessions  if  we  had  lectured 
to  them.  They  came  to  the  classroom,  smoked  if  they  cared  to, 
cussed  a  little  bit  to  make  their  point  more  emphatic,  were  per- 
fectly at  home,  but  they  got  at  the  root  of  their  jobs.  By  their 
opportunity  for  discussion  we  held  their  interest  in  the  course. 
Their  attendance  continued.  They  gained  something  definite  out 
of  the  course.    The  instruction  applied  definitely  to  their  jobs. 

We  did  not  teach  these  foremen  algebra,  mathematics,  com- 
mercial geography,  etc.  We  felt  that  was  another  branch  of  edu- 
cation entirely.  We  trained  these  foremen  in  the  particular  func- 
tions of  their  job,  making  better  leaders  out  of  them,  not  drivers, 
and  in  the  steel  industry  those  who  are  familiar  with  it  know 
there  are  a  great  many  men  who  have  been  brought  up  to  the 
driving  method.  We  weaned  them  away  from  that,  and  brought 
them  to  leadership,  to  know  the  fundamental  responsibilities  of 
their  job,  to  know  what  was  expected  of  them,  and  to  assist  them 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

Chairman  Jones  :    The  time  is  limited  in  such  a  way  that 
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we  hope  that  the  succeeding  speakers  will  please  try  to  summarize 
their  remarks  in  five  minutes.  Is  there  someone  else  that  has  a 
thought  or  suggestion  on  foreman  training  courses,  new  or  old? 

Mr.  R.  N.  Keppel  (Submarine  Boat  Corporation)  :  I  do  not 
want  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation  to  monopolize  the  time, 
but  I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes.  I  have  with  me  some 
typewritten  matter  which  will  not  take  me  five  minutes  to  read, 
and  it  supplements  what  Mr.  Tukey  said  concerning  the  method 
and  organization  of  foremanship  training.  I  will  read  the  re- 
marks on  the  methods  of  instruction. 

There  are  a  variety  of  methods  by  which  new  ideas  may  be 
put  over  or  taught  in  the  group  meetings.  Chief  among  these 
are  the  lecture,  the  question  and  discussion,  illustration  (lantern 
slides,  sketches),  demonstration  and  different  combinations  of 
the  same.  The  most  prevalent  in  use  today  in  foremanship  meet- 
ings is  the  lecture  method.  Department  heads  or  staff  experts 
in  some  instances  deliver  lectures  on  various  subjects  or  an  in- 
structor gives  a  series  of  lectures.  This  method  is  the  easiest, 
shortest,  quickest  and  most  ineffective  method  possible.  One  of 
the  aims  of  a  foremanship  course  is  to  develop  foremen  who  are 
thinkers.  The  lecture  never  has  and  never  will  develop  thinkers. 
It  is  a  vehicle  for  passing  out  information,  much  of  which  is  for- 
gotten within  a  short  time.  It  places  a  premium  on  listening,  not 
thinking,  and  the  listener's  thoughts  may  be  far  from  the  subject 
of  the  lecture.  The  way  to  develop  strength  in  one's  arm  is  to 
exercise  it  or  make  it  work ;  the  way  to  develop  thinking  foremen 
is  to  make  them  think.  Give  them  some  problems  involved  in 
their  supervisory  jobs  to  think  out.  Ask  well  selected  questions 
thaf  develop  discussion  about  these  jobs  and  real  thoughts  will 
come  thick  and  fast.  Mental  growth  and  power  will  result  and 
ideas  will  remain  more  permanently.  Care  must  be  taken  to  hold 
them  to  the  points  under  consideration  and  to  stimulate  logical 
thinking.  Demonstrations  and  illustrations  should  be  woven  in 
as  much  as  the  work  will  permit.  If  these  methods  are  persisted 
in  for  at  least  twenty-five  weeks,  noticeable  improvement  in  the 
foreman's  job-thinking  power  will  be  secured  and  will  be  also 
visible  in  his  work. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  meetings  are  for  the 
foremen  and  not  for  the  instructor.  The  instructor  is  there 
merely  to  guide,  stimulate,  assist  and  supervise  the  group  work. 
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The  more  talking,  the  more  thinking;  in  fact,  the  greater  part 
that  the  foremen  take  in  the  work,  the  greater  will  be  the  results. 
The  instructor  is  not  there  to  tell  the  foremen  how  they  should 
handle  their  jobs.  He  should  develop  their  thinking  as  they  tell 
him  how  their  jobs  should  be  handled.  Figuratively  speaking, 
the  foremen  should  teach  the  instructor. 

Of  course,  if  you  want  to  put  a  course  over  in  a  short  time, 
you  can  use  the  lecture  method.  I  do  know  that  there  are  certain 
advantages  which  result  from  the  lecture  method,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  an  effective  method. 

Concerning  the  organization  for  training  foremen,  you  will 
find  there  are  a  number  of  courses  that  are  called  foremanship 
training  courses  that  really  do  not  train  foremen.  By  "training" 
as  used  in  this  discussion  is  meant  the  application  of  the  ideas 
that  are  put  over  or  taught  in  the  group  meetings.  If  an  appren- 
tice machinist  or  pipe-fitting  learner  is  instructed  in  a  certain  job, 
he  must  do  the  job  or  apply  the  instruction  in  order  to  learn  it, 
and  he  must  apply  it  or  do  the  job  a  number  of  times  in  order 
to  develop  skill  in  doing  it.  So  with  a  foreman  he  must  apply 
or  carry  out  the  ideas  put  over  to  him  or  the  knowledge  gained 
by  him,  and  he  must  apply  it  a  number  of  times  to  develop  fore- 
manship skill. 

Knowledge  possessed  but  not  used  or  applied  is  of  little  value, 
and  a  course  that  makes  no  provision  for  directing  and  super- 
vising the  application  on  the  job  of  the  instruction  given  in  the 
meetings  is  doing  less  than  half  a  real  job.  Such  a  course  pro- 
vides instruction  but  neglects  the  equally  important  part,  that  of 
providing  training.  Such  courses  shall  not  be  called  foreman- 
ship  training  courses.  Of  course,  foremen  attending  such  courses 
do  apply  some  of  the  instruction  they  receive.  Some  of  this  they 
apply  both  consciously  and  unconsciously.  But  where  they  are 
not  followed  up  by  their  instructor  on  the  job  to  check  up  and 
supervise  their  application  of  the  instruction,  not  many  lasting 
results  are  obtained. 

A  management  invests  money  in  a  foremanship  course  pri- 
marily to  assure  an  improvement  in  the  work  of  their  foremen, 
and  foremen  attend  primarily  with  the  hope  that  they  will  im- 
prove in  their  work.  The  test  of  the  value  of  a  foremanship 
course  is  not  by  measuring  the  amount  of  knowledge  or  informa- 
tion passed  out  or  even  acquired  by  the  foremen.    The  test  is 
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how  much  permanent  improvement  has  occurred  in  their  work. 
A  foremanship  course  will  succeed  or  fail  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  that  they  meet  or  do  not  meet  that  test.  It  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully met  by  instruction  that  is  not  followed  by  supervised 
training.  Fair  temporary  results  may  be  obtained,  but  in  time 
these  will  be  obscured. 

One  of  the  aims  to  be  accomplished  by  the  course  is  to  cor- 
rect faulty  foremanship  practice  and  plant,  cultivate  and  train 
correct  practice  in  its  place.  Faulty  practice  is  caused  mostly  by 
ignorance  or  carelessness  and  quickly  develops  into  bad  foreman- 
ship  habits.  Competent  instruction  will  partially  remove  the 
causes  but  instruction  alone  will  not  overcome  bad  habits  nor 
develop  or  substitute  good  foremanship  habits.  Everyone  knows 
it  is  no  easy  task  to  stop  a  bad  habit  and  start  a  good  one.  The 
foreman  who  does  not  plan  his  work  ahead,  but  meets  situations 
as  they  arise,  has  a  deep-seated  bad  habit  that  requires  more  than 
instruction.  In  the  group  meetings  instruction  will  locate  similar 
faulty  practices  and  habits  and  point  the  way  for  solving  them. 
Foremen  may  leave  the  meetings  with  a  determination  to  plan 
the  work  and  with  a  definite  scheme  for  doing  so,  but  many  a 
New  Year's  resolution  has  been  wrecked  and  forgotten  in  a  short 
time.  The  same  is  true  with  foremen.  They  have  an  internal 
fight  to  correct  their  bad  foremanship  habits  and  start  good  ones. 
This  change  in  habits  will  result  only  from  a  change  in  action. 
It  is  largely  through  habit  formation  that  permanent  results  from 
foremanship  courses  can  be  obtained,  knowledge  given  through 
instruction,  and  a  determination  to  apply  it  is  necessary,  but  it 
must  be  applied  many  times  until  faulty  habits  are  overcome  and 
desirable  ones  formed.  And  so  the  tremendous  value  and  neces- 
sity of  supervised  application  on  the  job.  This  is  the  training 
side  of  the  foremanship  course. 

We  found  in  following  up  these  men  that  one  of  our  diffi- 
culties was  to  get  them  into  the  habit  of  applying  what  we  put 
over  in  the  group  meetings,  which,  after  all,  is  the  secret  of  fore- 
manship training. 

Instructors  should  devote  a  portion  of  each  day  following  up 
the  foreman  they  have  in  their  groups,  observing  and  stimulating 
the  application  of  the  newly  acquired  knowledge.  In  this  way 
the  instructors  are  assisting  the  formation  of  desirable  foreman- 
ship  habits  and  the  eradication  of  undesirable  ones.    It  is  only 
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in  this  way  that  the  aim  of  the  course  to  secure  permanent  results 
will  be  in  a  satisfactory  measure  secured. 

This  follow-up  or  supervised  application  provides  a  splendid 
opportunity  to  give  individual  instruction  on  the  job,  thereby  meet- 
ing the  individual  needs  of  each  foreman. 

When  the  instructor  does  this,  and  the  instructor  sees  the 
foreman  handling  a  job  in  an  incorrect  way,  he  can  correct  him 
by  a  word  or  two,  and  the  foreman  gets  instruction  tied  right  up 
with  the  problem. 

It  also  provides  the  means  for  gathering  concrete  material  for 
use  in  the  group  instruction.  No  foremanship  course  should  fail 
to  provide  this  supervision  of  training. 

This  phase  of  the  work  requires  tactful  and  intelligent 
handling  by  a  capable  instructor,  of  course,  but  this  should  not 
deter  the  man  in  charge  of  the  work  from  providing  this  super- 
vision. 

Mr.  C.  K.  Tripp  (General  Electric  G)mpany)  :  The  General 
Electric  Company,  Lynn,  Mass.,  is  conducting  a  course  for  the 
training  of  foremen  and  executives.  A  man  selected  from  one 
of  the  Government  training  schools  has  charge  of  these  classes. 
I  was  one  of  the  first  group  that  attended  these  classes  that  were 
held  two  hours  each  day  for  four  weeks.  The  class  work  con- 
sisted of  discussions  of  conditions  and  an  analysis  of  our  work. 
It  is  difficult  to  express  just  how  much  we  gained  from  these 
meetings,  that  cover  such  a  short  period  in  comparison  to  what 
you  have  taken  years  to  acquire,  but  the  feeling  of  good  fellowship 
that  was  developed  in  these  meetings,  in  itself,  made  the  meet- 
ings worth  while. 

We  have  maintained  an  apprentice  department  for  eighteen 
years.  It  was  the  primary  thought  to  develop,  through  these 
courses,  our  future  foremen,  superintendents  and  managers.  Ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  these  boys  complete  the 
course  when  they  are  only  twenty  years  of  age,  we  cannot  place 
them  in  executive  positions  in  our  company  immediately  on  their 
graduation,  and  naturally  they  seek  elsewhere  for  an  opportunity 
to  use  their  training. 

Howard  Paige,  who  had  served  a  greater  part  of  his  appren- 
ticeship and  in  whom  we  found  considerable  executive  ability, 
was  placed  in  the  lamp  works  to  specialize  on  lamps.  He  is  now 
manager  of  our  Shanghai  works,  China. 
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George  Stevens,  one  of  our  graduates,  is  manager  of  our 
Taunton  works. 

Whenever  there  is  a  demand  for  an  executive  in  any  of  the 
new  departments,  the  apprentice  department  is  looked  up  to  fill 
the  positions  from  the  alumni. 

Prof.  G.  E.  Myers  (University  of  Michigan)  :  I  hold  no 
brief  for  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation,  but  I  want  to  say 
they  are  really  doing  the  most  significant  piece  of  work  in  the 
training  of  foremen  that  I  know  anything  about,  and  I  have  in- 
vestigated various  methods  of  training  foremen  carried  on  by 
industrial  corporations,  and  also  by  public  school  and  state  uni- 
versity organizations.  The  two  things  that  stand  out  in  the  re- 
port of  the  work  of  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation  are,  first, 
the  thorough  analysis  of  the  foreman's  job  as  fundamental  to  the 
problem,  and,  second,  the  methods  used  in  instructing  the  fore- 
men, the  principal  feature  of  that  being  to  give  the  men  an  op- 
portunity for  free  discussion,  as  was  explained  by  Mr.  Tukey. 
Most  of  the  courses  conducted  by  industrial  corporations  consist 
chiefly  of  lectures  given  by  men  in  important  administrative  po- 
sitions in  the  company;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  very 
valuable  information  is  given  to  the  foremen  in  that  way.  But 
you  cannot  train  foremen  most  effectively  by  the  pouring  in 
process.  You  will  do  some  good,  of  course,  but  the  scheme  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  Tukey  from  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation  is 
more  effective  in  the  long  run,  and  the  follow-up  work  that  he 
employs  puts  the  cap  on  the  whole  process. 

In  other  words,  the  scheme  as  they  work  it  out  impresses  me 
as  resulting  in  getting  into  action  in  the  work  of  the  foremen 
the  things  that  are  discussed  in  the  class  room,  and  I  believe  that 
unless  you  are  conducting  the  work  in  such  a  way  that  you  see 
that  these  things  get  into  action,  you  are  not  conducting  the 
course  most  effectively.  You  will  get  results,  but  not  the  results 
you  ought  to  get. 

There  is  another  thing  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention, 
namely,  the  relation  of  state  universities  to  this  problem.  Many 
state  universities  have  organized  departments  of  industrial  edu- 
cation, financed  partly  by  the  Federal  Government  and  partly  by 
the  state  governments.  One  of  the  problems  to  which  these  de- 
partments are  giving  attention  is  the  training  of  foremen.  I 
want  to  know  how  these  state  universities  can  be  of  greatest 
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assistance  in  the  solution  of  that  problem.  Are  we  going  to  be 
able  to  assist  you  in  the  training  of  instructors  of  foremen  ?  We 
are  doing  work  in  some  states  along  this  line,  and  I  hope  our 
work  may  be  of  real  value  to  the  corporations  that  are  training 
their  foremen  in  assisting  them  to  provide  adequately  prepared 
instructors.  I  do  not  mean  instructors  from  among  regular  uni- 
versity students.  I  am  thinking  of  men  from  industrial  plants, 
whom  you  pick  as  having  the  general  qualifications  necessary  for 
this  work,  and  whom  we  put  through  instruction  along  the  lines 
of  methods  of  teaching  such  as  have  been  discussed  here  this 
morning.  In  this  way  I  think  we  may  render  distinct  service  in 
the  solution  of  this  problem. 

I  have  wondered  if  we  may  not  also  be  of  assistance  in  help- 
ing the  smaller  companies.  Many  more  industrial  companies  are 
small  than  large.  May  we  not  definitely  undertake  to  assist  the 
smaller  companies  in  the  training  of  their  foremen  by  sending 
them  a  well  qualified  instructor  once  or  twice  a  week  or  by  bring- 
ing the  foremen  from  two  or  three  plants  together  in  a  class  under 
such  an  instructor? 

Chairman  Jones:  Gentlemen,  I  believe  that  all  of  us  stand 
ready  to  assist  the  state  universities.  I  am  ready  to  make  this 
offer,  and  I  believe  this  is  as  practical  an  offer  as  can  be  made. 
If  Prof.  Myers  or  any  of  his  assistants  want  to  get  some  first- 
hand information  on  this  subject,  let  them  apply  at  the  offices 
of  the  Warner  &  Swasey  Company  of  Cleveland,  and  we  will 
give  them  a  job  as  "break  in"  men  on  our  assembly  floor,  to  work 
not  as  university  professors,  but  as  the  ordinary  man  works.  Any 
man  who  will  do  this  will  know  more  about  Foreman  Training 
in  one  month  than  he  can  ascertain  by  investigations  covering  a 
period  of  years.  That  is  a  practical  suggestion,  and  all  of  you 
who  know  the  foremen  from  practical  experience  will  say  that 
it  is  the  way  to  make  an  investigation.  If  you  go  to  a  shop  with 
a  suit  of  overalls  under  your  arm,  and  a  lunch  wrapped  up  in  a 
piece  of  newspaper,  get  a  pint  of  milk  and  sit  down  to  your 
lunch  with  the  other  fellows,  you  will  hear  what  they  have  to 
say  about  the  foreman.  As  you  work  under  some  Hungarian  or 
Bohemian  foreman,  you  will  see  that  many  such  a  man  has  a 
mastery  of  the  vital  things  in  foremanship.  Keep  your  eyes  open 
and  you  will  find  that  the  most  of  the  things  which  give  him  suc- 
cess are  not  things  that  can  be  gotten  out  of  books.     If  a  man 
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wants  to  know  what  is  going  on  inside  of  any  shop,  let  him  go 
there,  not  with  a  white  collar  and  all  dressed  up,  but  put  on  over- 
alls and  get  right  in  amongst  the  men. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Tukey  (Submarine  Boat  Corporation)  :  I  want 
to  thank  Professor  Myers  for  his  commendation  of  the  work  we 
are  doing  at  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation,  and  I  am  glad 
that  we  are  in  position  to  merit  that  commendation.  I  think  he 
has  hit  the  nail  on  the  head;  the  colleges  can  best  help  solve  the 
problem  by  training  instructors  of  foremen. 

As  to  the  second  point  that  Mr.  Myers  mentions — assisting 
smaller  concerns  that  cannot  go  into  the  foremanship  training 
problem  on  a  large  scale.  The  colleges  can  assist  these  concerns 
by  training  instructors  for  them,  or  by  getting  together  groups  of 
their  foremen.  The  difficulty  will  arise  in  getting  instructors  who 
will  have  an  understanding  of  the  conditions  existing  in  a  number 
of  different  concerns. 

Professor  Myers:  The  man  placed  in  charge  of  foremen's 
classes  at  the  University  of  Michigan  is  a  man  who  has  himself 
served  as  a  foreman  in  a  large  manufacturing  plant  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  He  has  had,  of  course,  a  technical  education  and 
he  has  had  teaching  experience  in  addition,  but  we  were  very 
careful  to  select  a  man  who  had  himself  had  foreman  experience 
before  putting  him  in  charge  of  that  work. 

Chairman  Jones  :  That  is  a  very  necessary  thing  to  do.  Is 
Mr.  Heaton  here? 

Mr.  W.  N.  Fenninger  (Brooklyn  Edison  Company)  :  Those 
of  you  who  were  at  Chicago  last  year  may  remember  that  I 
emphasized  at  that  meeting  the  point  which  our  chairman  has 
just  called  attention  to — ^the  importance  of  going  out  and  work- 
ing in  the  plant  if  you  want  to  get  the  information  that  is  desired. 

One  summer,  when  I  was  teaching  in  Pratt  Institute,  I  went 
with  an  operating  company  in  Brooklyn,  and  went,  as  he  said, 
with  overalls  under  my  arm  and  a  couple  of  sandwiches  wrapped 
up,  and  went  out  and  bought  a  bottle  of  milk.  I  did  exactly  that 
thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  got  a  lot  of  good  out  of  that  sum- 
mer's work.  I  also  owe  my  bit  of  praise  to  the  Westinghouse 
Company  for  giving  teachers  an  opportunity  to  go  there  during 
the  summer-time.  I  worked  there  one  summer,  as  some  of  the 
men  here  today  can  testify,  and  I  want  to  testify  to  the  value  of 
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that  experience.    I  think  that  it  is  a  very  important  thing  which 
our  chairman  has  emphasized. 

There  are  one  or  two  things  that  have  not  been  answered  to 
my  satisfaction  here,  and  while  I  have  gotten  into  that  work  in 
one  of  the  operating  companies  in  Brooklyn,  in  the  sub-station, 
and  have  a  great  deal  of  the  foreman's  point  of  view,  still  I  have 
not  gotten  it  quite  clear  in  mind  how  to  sell  this  thing  to  the 
foreman.  Two  or  three  of  the  previous  speakers  have  tried  to 
sell  this  matter  of  foremen  training  to  the  meeting.  I  do  not 
think  we  need  so  much  salesmanship  here.  I  think  most  of  us 
here  are  pretty  well  agreed  as  to  the  desirability  of  it. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Tukey  and  Mr.  Carey,  and 
some  others,  as  to  how  they  enlisted  the  sympathy  and  interest 
of  the  foreman.  Did  you  simply  say,  "Jones,  you  are  to  go  into 
these  classes  on  company's  time,  and  help  pay  for  it,"  or  did 
you  not?  Some,  I  know,  do  not  do  it  on  company's  time,  and 
put  it  up  to  the  foreman  in  the  form  of  an  appeal  that  they 
should  do  this  for  their  own  benefit.  The  practical  point  that 
comes  up  there,  in  the  mind  of  the  person  to  whom  you  expect 
to  give  training,  if  he  is  honest  enough  to  himself  and  to  the 
company,  is  what  advantage  it  will  be  to  him.  He  will  say :  "How 
much  is  it  going  to  increase  my  pay  envelop?"  And  I  wonder 
if  that  phase  has  come  up  in  foremen  training,  and  how  you  have 
gotten  the  sympathy  of  the  foreman;  that  is,  whether  the  pay 
end  has  come  up  or  not. 

There  is  one  other  thing  I  am  interested  in  knowing,  because 
we  have  not  in  our  company  established  any  foremanship  train- 
ing. I  am  wondering  whether  in  this  foremanship  training  you 
have  trained  foremen  of  a  certain  kind.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  would  call  them  foremen ;  we  used  to  call  them  bosses  when- 
I  was  a  boy — b,  man  who  has  half  a  dozen  ditch  diggers,  simply 
unskilled  labor,  under  him.  Have  you  done  anything  toward  the 
training  of  those  men,  whether  you  call  them  foremen  or  bosses  ? 
Our  company  has  a  certain  number,  as  our  chairman  referred  to 
some  time  ago,  of  foreign  workers  as  firemen  or  stokers  or  ditch- 
diggers.  I  wonder  if  anyone  has  had  any  experience  training 
that  class  of  foremen  or  sub-foremen  or  bosses,  or  gang  bosses, 
or  whatever  they  may  be  called? 

Chairman  Jones  :  Our  time  for  this  discussion  has  reached 
an  end  without  touching  upon  two  important  points.     One  of 
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these  points  is  where  did  our  present  foremen  come  from,  and, 
second,  did  they  come  to  us  untrained? 

Suppose  we  take  just  five  minutes  and  hear  from  five  men, 
one  minute  apiece,  on  that  question:  Where  did  your  foremen 
come  from,  and  whether  they  came  to  you  without  training  in 
the  past  ?    Let  us  hear  quickly  from  anyone. 

Mr.  J.  H.  YoDER  (Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company)  :  I  do 
not  think  that  I  can  say  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  a 
definite  system  of  training  foremen.  We  do  have  a  policy  for 
selecting  them  that  has  been  established,  I  think,  as  far  back  as 
1870,  and  that  is  to  select  men  for  foremenships  from  the  ranks. 
I  think  that  since  that  time  no  foremen  or  men  for  higher  execu- 
tive positions  have  been  hired  from  the  outside.  They  have 
always  been  taken  from  the  ranks. 

The  principal  source  from  which  foremen  are  obtained  has 
been  the  graduating  apprentices.  I  think  I  would  be  right  in 
saying  that  99  per  cent  of  the  present  foremen  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  are  men  who  have  served  their  apprenticeship. 
You  might  say  why  not  100  per  cent  ?  The  answer  is  that  there 
are  cases  where  men  have  come  to  the  company,  probably  as 
laborers,  who  have  later  on  developed  executive  ability  and  have 
been  promoted  to  the  position  of  foremen,  who  never  have  served 
a  day's  time  at  apprenticeship.  That  is  the  exception,  but  the 
principal  source  is  the  apprenticeship  system,  and  I  think  any- 
one is  safe  in  establishing  a  policy  to  select  all  their  foremen 
through  the  apprenticeship  system. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Tukey  (Submarine  Boat  Corporation)  :  Answer- 
ing the  question :  Where  do  the  foremen  cpme  from?  They  come 
from  the  ranks,  generally  speaking,  with  certain  exceptions,  such 
as  the  gentleman  from  the  Pennsylvania  Railfoad  Company  has 
said.  Do  they  come  to  you  untrained?  No;  they  come  to  you 
self-trained,  as  a  result  of  the  experiences  they  have  had  previous 
to  their  becoming  foremen  or  lower  bosses ;  by  rising  up  through 
the  ranks  to  the  higher  position,  picking  up  the  trade  just  as  the 
mechanic  learns  in  the  shop  when  he  does  not  go  through  an  ap- 
prenticeship or  other  training  system  which  definitely  instructs 
him. 

Now,  coming  to  this  point:  Is  it  quicker,  cheaper,  or  more 
economical,  is  it  better  business  to  take  an  inventory  of  the  trade 
content  which  this  fellow  must  otherwise  pick  up,  gain  by  long 
experience,  and  definitely  concentrate  on  teaching  it  to  him,  and 
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have  him  concentrate  on  learning  it?  If  you  say  no,  you  may 
as  well  cut  out  the  whole  educational  system,  as  this  is  what  is 
done  when  the  doctor  or  any  other  professional  man  is  trained. 
If  you  concentrate  upon  teaching  and  learning  elsewhere  you 
must  do  the  same  thing  in  industry. 

Mr.  C.  K.  Tripp:  The  only  reason  we  do  not  have  more 
graduate  apprentices  holding  down  these  executive  positions  is 
that  we  older  men  do  not  die  fast  enough. 

Chairman  Jones:  We  have  the  same  experience,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  but  someone  must  train  the  apprentices. 

Gentlemen,  the  experience  of  those  who  have  trained  ap- 
prentices, such  as  Browne  &  Sharp,  Pratt  &  Whitney,  and  others, 
has  been  that  the  men  who  receive  that  kind  of  training  are 
the  ones  that  have  the  proper  background  for  foremen  caliber. 
That  is,  this  matter  of  gauging  a  fellow  while  he  is  young  and 
have  him  go  through  all  the  apprenticeship  steps,  calling  it  serv- 
ing time,  if  you  want  to,  and  you  can  short-circuit  that  time  too 
much ;  in  other  words,  give  him  all  the  chance  to  learn  while  he 
is  young,  and  as  he  grows  older  he  is  likely  to  have  the  capacity 
to  take  on  the  benefits  which  can  be  given  by  these  definite  courses 
in  foremanship  training  of  which  you  have  heard,  but  the  primary 
thing  about  a  foreman  is  this~I  might  say  there  are  two — first, 
he  must  have  a  mastery  of  the  mechanical  part  of  his  trade,  be- 
cause you  cannot  teach  to  someone  else  that  thing  you  do  not 
know  yourself,  and,  second,  he  must  have  a  capacity  for  handling 
men,  and  a  capacity  for  handling  men  is  a  quality  which  is  born 
in  a  man  and  cannot  be  so  easily  acquired,  but  some  people  have 
it.  And  another  grave  point  is  that  unless  you  follow  up  your 
training,  you  do  not  get  anywhere. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  believe  the  time  for  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject is  past,  and  we  must  give  the  chairman,  who  follows,  his  full 
share  of  time.  Mr.  Ashe,  have  you  an  announcement  to  make 
concerning  the  round  tables? 

Mr.  J.  E.  Banks:  The  Americanization  exhibit  which  was 
to  have  been  held  at  Grand  Central  Palace  this  week  has  been 
put  off  until  November.  It  will  not  do  any  good,  therefore,  to 
make  the  trip  up  to  that  place  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Lane  :  I  want  to  announce  a  meeting  of  the  newly  ap- 
pointed Nominating  Committee  immediately  following  the  after- 
noon session,  in  the  corner  room. 

The  session  then  adjourned. 
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HEALTH   EDUCATION 


Wednesday  Morning 

Mr,  F.  T.  Jones,  Presiding 

Chairman  Jones:  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Health  Education  is  Dr.  F.  S.  Crum,  of  the  Prudential  Insur- 
ance Company  of  America,  Newark,  New  Jersey.  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Dr.  Crum,  who  will  present  the 
report  of  the  committee. 

Chairman  Crum  :  Our  report  this  year  is  not  quite  as  well 
rounded  out  as  we  hoped  it  would  be.  Whjen  we  planned  our 
work  we  expected  to  cover  three  phases  of  our  problem,  namely, 
community  health  and  industry's  relation  thereto,  factory  hygiene, 
and  occupational  diseases.  We  are  not  touching  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  industrial  accidents  this'  year,  but  have  limited  our  report 
in  that  respect  to  occupational  diseases.  Through  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances, one  phase  of  our  subject  is  not  covered  in  our  report 
this  year;  that  is,  factory  hygiene.  As  you  all  know,  probably, 
Dr.  Mock's  book  on  that  subject  has  recently  been  issued;  it  is 
most  exhaustive  m  detail,  and  is  available  to  anyone  who  wants 
informative  information  on  that  subject. 

We  have  tried  to  cover  in  a  limited  way  two  phases  of  our 
big  problem  of  health  education,  namely,  community  health  and 
industry's  relation  to  it,  and  occupational  diseases. 

Mr.  Ashe,  of  the  General  Electric  Company  at  Pittsfield,  has 
written  a  section  on  community  health,  and  has  given  us  a  con- 
crete illustration  of  how  one  phase  of  the  problem  was  worked 
out  successfully  by  that  industry  in  Pittsfield.  The  problem  in 
that  particular  plant  is  somewhat  easier  of  solution  than  it  would 
be  in  a  city  like  Newark,  where  industries  are  various  and  numer- 
ous, but  even  in  Newark,  as  in  Pittsfield,  industry  has  a  very 
distinct  part,  or  should  have,  in  community  health.  This  was 
generally  realized  at  the  time  of  the  influenza  epidemic,  but  it  is 
often  overlooked. 
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To  my  mind  there  are  two  principal  points  of  contact  of  in- 
dustry with  community  life.  First  of  all,  industry  or  industries 
in  a  given  place  should  see  to  it  that  their  own  plants  are  kept  in 
good  order.  Good  housekeeping  should-  prevail  in  the  plant. 
There  should  be  modern  methods  of  caring  for  the  injured,  there 
should  be  hospital  facilities  where  the  establishment  is  large 
enough,  and  every  effort  possible  should  be  made  to  eliminate 
the  hazards  of  the  industry,  through  safety  practices,  as  regards 
accidents  and  disease  prevention,  so  far  as  that  is  possible,  by  the 
elimination  of  health  hazards,  such  as  gases,  fumes,  dusts,  etc. 

Another  part  of  industry's  function  in  this  work,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  is  to  support  the  public  health  officials  of  the  locality; 
stand  by  them,  not  only  financially,  but  morally,  and  support  them 
in  every  way  possible.  The  health  officers  of  this  country  are 
underpaid,  and  the  health  workers  generally  in  our  cities  and 
towns  are  woefully  underpaid.  They  should  not  be  given  more 
work  than  they  ought  to  do,  and  if  industry  does  its  own  part 
in  keeping  its  own  house  in  order,  relief  will  be  furnished  to  that 
extent  to  the  overburdened  health  officials. 

In  addition,  the  industries  in  a  given  town  can  do  a  great 
deal  in  helping  to  finance  the  ^public  health  officials  in  a  cooper- 
ative way.  Mr.  Ashe  has  given  a  very  concrete  illustration  of 
just  how  that  was  done  in  the  anti-tuberculosis  Christmas  seal 
sale  in  Pittsfield  in  December,  1919. 

Unfortunately,  as  regard  the  second  phase  of  our  subject. 
Occupational  Diseases,  we  do  not  as  yet  in  this  country  have  very 
complete  or  very  accurate  information.  Massachusetts,  I  believe, 
was  the  first  state  to  begin  the  systematic  reporting  of  occupa- 
tional diseases,  as  such  diseases  were  included  under  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  in  1912.   * 

We  have  submitted  these  statistics  in  a  summary  form,  com- 
piled from  these  reports  for  the  five-year  period,  1913  to  1917, 
the  only  ones  yet  available.  We  have  also  given  some  analysis 
of  these  figures.  We  have  also  submitted  statistics  from  the 
California  reports,  where  occupational  diseases  are  included  under 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act.  In  New  York  State  the 
Legislature  has  just  enacted  an  amendment  to  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act,  which  provides  for  the  inclusion  of  occupa- 
tional diseases.  In  Connecticut  such  diseases  are  included,  and 
in  Wisconsin,  Ohio  and  Hawaii  territory.     Under  the  Federal 
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Compensation  Act  these  diseases  are  reported  in  certain  Govern- 
ment factories  and  establishments. 

In  time,  therefore,  we  will  have  much  better  information  on 
occupational  diseases  than  is  available  at  present,  but  we  have 
tried  to  present  the  available  data  in  the  most  convenient  and 
useful  form. 

We  have  added  to  our  report  some  of  the  statistics  on  occu- 
pational diseases  in  England,  where  they  have  been  reported 
longer,  more  accurately  and  more  fully,  perhaps,  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  of  Eng- 
land went  into  effect  in  1906,  and  reports  have  been  made  on  cer- 
tain occupational  diseases  ever  since  that  date.  They  are  now 
reported  under  twenty-six  titles,  and  as  recently  as  1919  silicosis 
was  added  to  the  list  of  compensable  diseases.  We  have  as  yet 
no  reports  of  the  statistics  under  that  disease,  but  they  will  ulti- 
mately be  available. 

The  statistics  of  industrial  poisoning  which  have  been  availa- 
ble in  England  since  1896  are  of  much  value,  and  we  have  sum- 
marized the  figures  from  the  Chief  Factory  Inspector's  Reports 
of  England  and  Wales  for  the  eighteen-year  period,  1901  to  1918, 

inclusive. 

We  have  tried  to  present  to  you  some  of  the  essential  facts 
relating  to  health  education,  and  while  our  report  is  not  as  com- 
plete as  we  might  wish  it  to  be,  we  feel  that  we  have  presented 
something  that  is  worth  while. 
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FOREWORD 

The  report  of  the  Health  Education  0)mmittee  this  year  is 
limited  to  two  problems  among  the  many  which  might  have  been 
considered.  .  First,  we  present  a  brief  report  on  the  part  which 
industry  should  take  in  public  health  work,  with  a  concrete 
illustration  of  how  a  big  manufacturing  establishment  •  cooper- 
ates with  the  local  public  health  authorities,  and  second,  we 
present' a  survey,  necessarily  incomplete,  of  occupational  disease 
prevalence. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  so  few  manufacturers  fully  realize  the 
important  part  which  they  should  play  in  public  health  and  safety. 
There  are  few  factors  which  more  vitally  affect  industry  than 
community  health,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  unnecessary  to  argue 
this  point  at  length  when  we  are  still  so  near  to  the  influenza 
epidemic  of  1918,  which  caused  the  temporary  paralysis  of  many 
of  our  most  important  war  industries,  such  as  munitions  manu- 
facture and  shipbuilding. 

There  are  two  main  lines  of  activity  which  industry  can  pur- 
sue in  doing  its  share  toward  the  upkeep  of  a  high  standard  of 
community  health  and  safety. 

(1)  It'ckn  keep  its  own  house  in  order,  by  practicing  good 
factory  hygiene,  or  the  maintenance  of  a  safe  and  clean  work- 
place. This  includes  good  lighting,  good  ventilation,  safety  prac- 
tices, the  elimination  or  control  of  gases,  fiunes,  steam,  heat, 
poisonous  substances  and  other  health  injurious  materials  or 
processes.  If  industry  does  its  whole  duty  in  these  particulars, 
it  will  relieve  the  already  overburdened  public  health  authorities 
and  institutions  of  much  work  which  they  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  do. 

(2)  Industry  can  and  should  take  a  more  active  part  in  the 
support,  financial  and  otherwise,  of  the  public  health  authorities 
and  activities.  It  should  actively  support  good  health  legislation 
and  it  should  see  to  it  that  the  local  health  authorities  are  suf- 
ficiently well  financed  to  be  able  properly  to  perform  the  duties 
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necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of  community 
health  and  safety.  « 

In  illustration  of  this  second  phase  of  industry's  part  in  com- 
munity health,  we  present  the  following  statement  by  Mr.  S.  W. 
Ashe.  He  points  out  how  a  big  plant  did  its  part  in  a  health 
campaign  without  in  any  way  interfering  with  the  public  health 
authorities'  functions. 
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The  Mantifacturers'  Part  in  Public  Health  Work 

Anti'Tubercidosis  Christmas  Seal  Drive 

If  manufacturers  were  sufficiently  wise  they  would  under- 
stand that  they  would  derive  considerable  benefit  by  taking  a 
cl^finite  part  in  the  public  health  work  in  their  particular  com- 
munity. As  a  rule  public  health  work  in  any  community  is  not 
properly  coordinated,  there  being  a  lack  of  effort  in  many  places 
and  a  duplication  of  effort  in  other  places.  If  a  manufacturer 
through  his  industrial  relations  department  with  the  facilities  and 
organizing  experience  which  he  has  at  his  disposal  will  only  take 
a  definite  part  in  his  particular  locality  much  can  be  accomplished. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  Pittsfield  works  of  the 
General  Electric  Company  to  take  such  an  active  part  in  the  com- 
munity social  problems  with  a  result  that  much  strength  and 
coordination  has  been  added  to  these  local  agencies  without 
interfering  in  any  way  with  their  functions.  While  some  of  this 
work  has  been  carried  on  in  a  casual  way  in  Pittsfield  for  the 
past  two  years,  it  was  the  influenza  epidemic  of  1918  which 
indicated  what  a  tremendous  service  a  company,  such  as  ours, 
could  render  to  the  community  not  only  in  critical  emergencies 
but  in  normal  times. 

An  indication  of  the  value  of  this  service  can  perhaps  be  best 
understood  by  describing  in  detail  the  part  played  by  the  company 
in  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  Christmas  Seal  Drive  held  from  Decem- 
ber 1st  to  December  10th,  1919.  In  the  preliminary  stages,  as 
the  writer  had  worked  with  one  of  the  leading  physicians  on 
several  tuberculosis  cases  of  our  employes,  he  was  appointed  with 
this  physician,  Dr.  Colt,  as  a  member  of  the  County  Committee 
on  Anti-Tuberculosis  work.    A  meeting  was  called  in  our  city  by 
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Dr.  Colt  of  the  representatives  of  the  Pittsfield  Anti-Tubercu- 
losis Association  and  at  this  meeting,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
three  things  were  essential  to  make  a  success  of  the  campaign; 
first,  to  utilize  so  far  as  possible,  the  organization  built  up  during 
the  war  for  the  Liberty  Loan  and  War  Chest  Campaign,  making 
the  members  feel  that  they  were  fighting  one  of  the  biggest  battles 
being  waged,  namely,  the  fight  against  tuberctdosis  which  each 
year  kills  many  more  than  the  number  of  our  American  boys 
lost  in  service ;  second,  it  was  pointed  out  that  a  preliminary  pub- 
licity campaign  along  educational  lines  was  vital  in  preparing  the 
way  for  the  active  soliciting,  the  writer  being  appointed  Chair- 
man of  this  Publicity  Committee  and,  third,  the  individual  solicit- 
ing which  was  to  be  carried  on  throughout  the  entire  city,  no  one 
escaping. 

The  point  we  wish  to  emphasize  here  is  that  it  is  exceedingly 
important  that  the  manner  in  which  the  campaign  is  to  be  con- 
ducted be  laid  out  very  carefully  in  advance  and  just  as  many 
active  workers  as  possible  should  be  included  in  this  campaign. 
The  city  was  divided  up  in  groups  including  a  woman's  team 
for  house  canvassing,  a  school  team,  a  manufacturers'  team,  a 
store  team,  etc.  It  was  claimed  that  there  would  be  a  national 
advertising  campaign  carried  on  and  that  we  would  have  a  cam- 
paign director  in  our  territory  but,  realizing  that  there  might 
be  a  slip  in  these  matters  we  decided  to  rely  on  our  own  efforts. 
As  a  start  the  writer  interviewed  and  wrote  a  few  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  Pittsfield  and  a  fund  of  $387.50  was  easily  raised  for 
publicity  purposes.  It  would  have  been  a  comparatively  easy 
matter  to  raise  larger  funds;  in  fact,  Senator  Crane  when  asked 
for  $50,  asked  us  if  that  was  enough  and  he  would  have  cheer- 
fully given  more  but  we  said  that  $50  was  enough  for  anyone, 
fifty  and  twenty-five  dollar  contributions  being  the  form  chosen. 

Rather  than  spend  these  fimds  in  running  full-page  adver- 
tisements costing  $50  a  page,  one-quarter  page  advertisements — 
reading  advertisements  of  an  educational  nature — were  inserted 
in  the  local  paper,  which  were  found  most  effective.  Supple- 
menting the  newspaper  advertisement,  reading  notices  were 
placed  in  the  paper  giving  data  on  the  importance  of  anti-tuber- 
culosis work,  the  names  of  committees  doing  the  work,  data  on 
the  campaign,  etc. 

Feeling  that  there  was  a  little  uncertainty  as  to  the  success 
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of  the  individual  canvassers  due  to  lack  of  a  vital  interest,  like 
the  war,  as  an  incentive,  we  realized  that  the  industries  and  the 
schools  were  the  logical  places  to  put  the  proposition  over  as  it 
was  primarily  their  problem.  As  the  General  Electric  Company 
is  the  largest  industry  in  Pittsfield,  a  committee  of  100  was  or- 
ganized who  solicited  individually  the  entire  works.  Tvyrelve 
hundred  dollars  in  Christmas  seals  were  sold  and  the  company 
contributed  $500.  In  carrying  on  the  campaign  in  the  shops, 
posters,  lantern  slides,  large  bulletin  signs  on  billboards  and  gates 
were  used.  To  arouse  interest  among  the  school  children,  the 
company  offered  a  prize  of  $50  for  a  school  library  for  the  school 
which  sold  the  largest  number  of  stamps ;  a  second  prize  of  $25 
was  then  offered  by  an  individual.  Intense  interest  was  aroused 
among  the  school  children  who  sold  $1,500  worth  of  stamps. 
The  total  sales  as  a  result  of  the  company  prize  by  the  school 
children,  the  contribution  by  the  company  and  the  sales  to  our 
employes  amoimted  to  over  $3,000  or  almost  one-half  the  amount 
sold  in  the  city  which  amounted  to  $6,500.  This  fact  is  pointed 
out  to  show  the  influence  which  a  single  company  can  have  in  a 
campaign  of  this  sort  providing  it  is  willing  to  use  its  facilities 
and  experience  to  help. 

While  the  committee  as  a  whole  were  not  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  showing  they  had  made  there  was  some  satisfaction  in 
knowing  they  had  attained  the  best  results  on  a  ratio  basis  of 
any  city  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

Some  Statistics  of  Occupational  Diseases 

Unfortunately  at  the  present  time,  only  very  incomplete  and 
meager  occupational  disease  data  are  available  in  this  country. 
The  outlook  for  the  future  in  this  respect  is  brightening,  how- 
ever, for  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  principle  of  compensation 
for  industrial  diseases  will  be  accepted  by  more  and  more  of 
the  states.  If  so,  the  experience  which  is  now  gradually  accumu- 
lating in  such  states  as  Massachusetts,  California,  Connecticut, 
Wisconsin,  Hawaii  Territory,  and  under  the  Federal  Compensa- 
tion Act  will  be  more  rapidly  increased  and  in  the  near  future 
really  significant  data  will  be  available  for  analysis. 

In  Massachusetts,  which  was  one  of  the  first  states  to  include 
industrial  or  occupational  diseases  in  its  Compensation  Act,  the 
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following  number  of  such  cases  were  reported  and  tabulated 
during  the  five  years  ending  June  30,  1917 : 

Cases  of  Industrial  Diseases,  Massachusetts,  ipi2-ipi7 

(Cases  Reported  to  Industrial  Accident  Commission) 

Tear  Ending  .      Number  of  Ciiei 

June  30  Total  Non-Fatal  Fatal 

1913 106  104  2 

1914  364  354  10 

1915  702  699  3 

1916  1,377  1,351  26 

1917  1,006  992  16    . 

Total    3,557  3,500  57 


The  apparent  rapid  increase  in  industrial  diseases  in  Massa- 
chusetts up  to  1917  is  largely  due  to  increasing  familiarity  with 
the  facts  and  changes  in  classification  and  tabulation.  The  con- 
struction of  the  Dorchester  tunnel  in  1916  was  also  responsible 
for  many  cases  of  industrial  disease  during  that  year. 

Industrial  disease  is  a  term  not  easily  defined,  but  in  some 
of  our  most  progressive  states  it  is  now  the  accepted  doctrine 
that  all  injuries  sustained  in  the  course  of  the  employment, 
whether  arising  out  of  strictly  fortuitous  or  accidental  causes  or 
from  a  pathological  origin,  should  be  made  the  subject  of  ade- 
quate compensation  during  the  period  of  incapacity  for  work. 
In  this  broad  interpretation  the  comparative  statistics  of  indus- 
trial diseases  as  derived  from  compensation  experience  must  be 
accepted  with  great  caution  until  statistical  practice  hits  become 
at  least  fairly  well  standardized. 

In  Massachusetts  occupational  diseases  are  classified  under 
three  main  headings : 

(1)  Those  originating  in  harmful  substances  xrausing  consti- 
tutional disturbances. 

(2)  Those  resulting  from  harmful  conditions,  and 

(3)  Irritant  fluids  and  substances  causing  local  affections. 

An  analysis  of  the  Massachusetts  data  for  the  two  years  end- 
ing June  30,  1917,  on  the  basis  of  the  above  classification,  pves 
the  following  results: 
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Causes  of  Occupational  Diseases  {Fatal  and  Non-Fatal  Cases) 
in  Massachusetts — ipid-ipj/ 

Cauiet  Number       Ftr  ceot 

Arsenic 1 

Brass 7 

Dust   12 

Gases  and  Vapors 150 

Anthrax  49 

Lead   106 

Silver   1 

Wood  Alcohol  3 

Miscellaneous  9 

Total  Harmful  Substances 338             14.2 

Compressed  Air  423 

Extreme  Cold  161 

Extreme   Heat    192 

Eye  Strain  9 

Neurosis,  Strain,  etc 151 

Miscellaneous  17 

Total  Harmful  Conditions 953             40.0 

Brass  Fluid 47 

Cement 8 

Chemicals 72 

Chrome    48 

Cyanide  Solution   20 

Dyes   59 

Hides    39 

Lime  67 

Oil  106 

Paint 17 

Poisonous  Vines  89 

Raw  Wool   17 

Cleansing  Fluid 42 

Local  Irritation  210 

Miscellaneous  253 

Total  Irritant  Fluids  and  Sub- 
stances     1,094             45.8 

Grand  Total  2,385            100.0 

From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  in  a  period  of  two 
years  there  were  reported  in  Massachusetts  338  cases  of  indus- 
trial disease  having  their  origin  in  harmful  substances  such  as 
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lead,  anthrax,  gases,  vapors,  etc.,  and  so  serious  as  to  cause  con- 
stitutional disturbances.    Of  the  total  number  of  industrial  dis- 
eases reported  in  Massachusetts  those  of  this  class  represented 
14^  percent.     The  most  important  factors  in  this  class  were 
gases  and  vapors,  lead,  anthrax  and  dust. 

In  the  second  class,  industrial  diseases  having  their  origin  in 
harmful  conditions  such  as  compressed  air,  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold,  eye  strain,  etc.,  there  were  953  cases  reported,  or  40  per- 
cent of  the  grand  total.  Compressed  air  was  the  most  important 
factor,  followed  by  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  in  the  order  named. 
The  construction  of  the  Dorchester  tunnel  in  1916  accounts  for 
the  large  number  of  cases  of  caisson  disease. 

In  the  third  class,  industrial  diseases  having  their  origin  in 
irritant  fluids  and  substances  causing  local  affections,  there  were 
1,094  cases  reported  or  45.8  percent  of  the  grand  total.  Local 
irritaHon  was  the  leading  factor  in  this  group,  followed  by  oil, 
poisonous  vines,  chemicals,  lime  and  dyes,  in  the  order  named. 
An  important  fact  brought  out  by  the  table  is  the  variety  of 
causes  of  industrial  disease  in  Massachusetts;  a  variety  much 
larger  than  the  table  represents,  for  many  causes  are  grouped 
under  the  term  "miscellaneous"  and  several  varieties  of  sub- 
stances are  included  in  the  terms  ''Gases  and  vapors",  "dust", 
"chemicals",  "oil",  "local  irritation",  etc.  These  data,  however, 
incomplete  and  imperfect  as  they  are,  help  us  to  understand,  at 
least  in  a  general  way,  the  importance  of  harmful  substances  and 
conditions  in  industry  and  the  necessity  for  their  elimination  so 
far  as  that  is  possible  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge. 

An  analysis  of  the  occupational  diseases  by  duration  of  dis- 
ability compensated  for  in  Massachusetts,  shows  that  the  average 
duration  was  23  days,  ranging  from  85  days  for  diseases  caused 
by  paint  to  8  days  for  diseases  due  to  exposure  to  extreme  heat. 
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The  details  for  the  years  1915-1916  were  as  follows: 


CzUBt 


Average 

Duration 

Days 


Paint 85 

Lead   ^  • . 63 

Neuroses,  Strain,  etc 50 

Anthrax 41 

Miscellaneous 41 

Dyes 32 

Cold.. 31 

Brass 29 

Hides  25 

Cement  ; 24 

Eye  Strain  23 

Poison  Ivy 22 

Miscellaneous 21 


Cause 


Average 

Duration 

Days 


Compressed  Air  20 

Irritant  Fluids 19 

Chrome 17 

Local  Irritation 17 

Gases 15 

Raw  Wool  13 

Cleansing  Fluid 13 

Dust 12 

Lime 11 

Oil 11 

Heat 8 


All  Causes  23 


In  California  also  occupational  diseases  are  compensated  and 
the  following  statistics  have  been  compiled  from  the  report  of 
the  Industrial  Accident  Commission  of  that  State  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1918: 

Occupational  Diseases  Reported  in  California,  June  so,  1917,  to 
June  30,  igi8. 


(Including  only  temporary,  non-fatal  cases) 


Number 
of 
Diseases  Cases 

Acid  Fumes 4 

Aniline 2 

Anthrax   6 

Arsenic  poisoning  1 

Arthritis   2 

Barium  Chloride  2 

Bends  (Caisson  Disease)   2 

Bichromate  Poisoning  1 

Brass   Poisoning    4 

Charleyhorse  .' 1 

Carbon  Poisoning  1 

Cement 25 

Chemical  Poisoning  (Unci.) 14 

Carried   forward    65 


Days  of 

Compen* 

Medical 

Disability 

sation 

Fees 

36 

$62 

$37 

45 

■  • 

•   • 

•  • 

5 

m    m 
m    m 

•  • 

16 

60 

69 

48 

•  • 

•  • 

2 

18 

•  • 

4 

•  * 

■  • 

2 

166 

•  • 

7 

28 

39 

2 

6 

•  • 

.  • 

93 

2 

75 

182 

119 

139 

639 


291 


332 
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Diseases 


Number 

of 

Cases 


Brought  forward  65 

Chlorine  Gas  Fumes 6 

Cowpox 2 

Cyanide  Poisoning  4 

Copper  Poisoning  2 

Creosote  Poisoning  1 

Dermatitis,  Eczema,  etc 10 

Distillate  Poisoning 6 

Exposure  to  Wet 41 

Fish  Poisoning 27 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Poisoning. . .  48 

Gas  Poisoning   11 

Hide  Poisoning   11 

Hop  Infection 49 

Housemaid's  Knee   8 

Infectious  Diseases  (Unci.)  11 

Kayle  Poisoning 2 

Laundry  Infections  4 

Lead  Poisoning  56 

Malaria  3 

Mercurial  Poisoning 12 

Metal  Poisoning  (Unci.)   2 

Milk  1 

Myositis 1 

Neuritis 8 

Neurosis  4 

Periostitis 1 

Ptomaine  Poisoning  1 

Redwood  Poisoning 6 

Salt  Infection  7 

Smallpox 1 

Soda  Ash  Dust  3 

Sugar  Poisoning  76 

Tin  Poisoning 2 

Triton  Poisoning 4 

Typhoid  Fever  9 


Grand  Total   505 

Average  per  Case 


Days  of 
Disability 

639 
78 

•  • 
22 

•  • 

21 

38 

23 
178 
178 
292 

96 
147 

85 
113 

41 

32 

4 

662 

7 

147 

24 

•  • 
9 

268 
212 

IS 
1 

43 

49 

•  • 
6 

219 

•  • 

38 
104 


3,791 

7.5 


Compen- 
sation 

291 


47 
80 
14 
64 
29 

•  • 
82 

•  • 

15 

■  ■ 

586 

•  • 
153 


239 
217 


74 

•  * 

25 
222 


$2,138 
4.23 


Medical 
Fees 

332 
16 

3 

20 
10 

•  • 

31 

28 

512 

144 

210 

56 

80 

158 

114 

46 

26 

2 

689 

•  • 
56 
25 

4 

6 

204 

351 

5 

•  • 
30 

8 

•  • 
19 

655 

8 

16 

381 


$4,245 
8.40 


Extended  comment  on  this  table  would  appear  to  be  un- 
necessary, but  it  IS  of  interest  to  note  that  some  cases  of  such 
diseases  as  cowpox,  malaria,  smallpox  and  typhoid  fever  were 
considered  as  having  arisen  out  of  the  employment.  As  in 
Massachusetts,  the  definition  of  occupational  disease  in  California 
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is  not  a  limited  one  and  the  interpretation  of  the  law  has  been 
quite  liberal. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1918,  there  was  one  "perma- 
nent injury"  case  (writer's  cramp)  reported  in  California  as 
an  industrial  disease  and  six  fatal  cases.  The  causes  of  the 
fatal  cases  were:  Anthrax  (1);  Acid  fumes  (1);  Exposure  to 
wet  (1);  Lead  poisoning  (2);  Romaine  poisoning  (1). 

These  data  from  Massachusetts  and  California,  fragmentary 
as  they  are,  yet  indicate  quite  dearly  that  certain  occupations 
involve  particular  health  hazards,  sometimes  because  of  the 
environment,  sometimes  because  of  substances  handled  or  work- 
ing conditions,  and  sometimes  there  is  a  combination  of  un- 
favorable factors. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  due  course  sufficient  data  will  be 
available  in  this  country  so  that  profitable  analysis  can  be  made 
with  a  view  to  prevention.  In  some  cases  we  know  that  occu- 
pational diseases  are  increasing.  For  illustration,  Anthrax  is 
undoubtedly  more  prevalent  in  the  United  States  today  than  at 
any  time  in  the  past. 

The  following  tables  compiled  from  the  mortality  returns  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  quite  clearly  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  anthrax  is  a  disease  against  which  more  preventive  barriers 
should  at  once  be  erected.  Our  leather  manufacturers  and  hide 
and  skin  importers  should  study  carefully  the  English  reports 
on  the  subject  and  they  should  make  every  effort  possible  to 
keep  anthrax  infected  hides  and  skins  out  of  the  country  or, 
if  here  and  suspected,  such  hides  and  skins  should  be  thoroughly 
disinfected  at  the  earliest  possible  stage  in  their  handling  and 
manufacture. 

Mortality   from   Anthrax,    Registration    Area,    United    States, 

Years  Deaths    Years  Deaths 

1900 31  1909 14 

1901 32  1910 22 

1902 16  1911 14 

1903 22  1912 18 

1904 25  1913 25 

1905 20  1914 19 

1906 22  1915 35 

1907 23  1916 28 

1908 22  1917 61 
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The  following  table  shows  the  age  and  sex  distribution  of 
222  cases  of  Anthrax: 

Mortality   from  Anthrax,   Registration   Area,    United   States, 
ipio^jpi7 

ICales  Females 

Age  No.  Per  cent  No.        Per  cent 

Under  20 15  8.0  10  29.4 

20-39 61  32.4  13  38.2 

40-59 80  41.5  7  20.6 

60  and  over   32  18.1  4  11.8 

Total    188         100.0  34         100.0 

34 

Grand  Total 222  of  which  84.7  per  cent  were  Males 

and  15.3  per  cent  were  Females. 

Anthrax  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  originates  among 
leather  workers  and  wool  sorters.  About  85  per  cent  of  the  fatal 
cases  in  the  registration  area,  1910-1917,  were  males  and  only 
15  per  cent  were  females.  About  74  per  cent  of  the  male  cases 
were  of  ages  20-59  and  about  59  per  cent  of  the  female  cases 
were  of  that  age  period. 

English  Data  on  Industrial  Diseases 

At  the  present  time  the  industrial  diseases  included  under  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  of  Great  Britain  are  reportable 
under  26  titles.  Silicosis  was  added  in  1919  so  that  no  data  are 
yet  available  for  that  disease  in  the  official  reports.  In  the  fol- 
lowing table  are  presented  the  number  and  kinds  of  cases  com- 
pensated during  the  six  years  1909-1914.  These  data  have  been 
compiled  from  the  official  annual  reports  and  should  be  of  value 
in  this  condensed  and  comparative  form: 


•  • 


•   • 
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IndustricU   Diseases — Number    of    Cases    Compensated    in    the 
United  Kingdom,  190^-1914 

1909.1911  1912-1914 

Anthrax  (Total)    87  123 

Wool,  Worsted,  Shoddy 45  66 

All  Other  Industries  42  57 

Lead  Poisoning  (Total)   1,123  1,129 

Extraction  of  Metals  221  167 

Other  Metal  Work 279  360 

China  and  Earthen  Ware  193  155 

Paper  and  Printing  43  42 

All  Other  Industries  387  405 

Mercurial  Poisoning 8  29 

Phosphorous  Poisoning   1 

Arsenic  Poisoning  .' 15  16 

Ankylostomiasis   (Mines)    21  10 

Nitro  and  Amido  Derivatives  of  Benzene  Poisoning        81  62 

Carbon-Bisulphide  Poisoning 1  4 

Nitrous  Fumes 7  15 

Nickel  Carbonyl  Poisoning 

African  Boxwood  Poisoning 1 

Chrome  Ulceration 65  121 

Eczematous  Ulceration  118  116 

Epitheliomatous  Cancer,  etc 14  44 

Chimney   Sweeps*  Cancer   7  2 

Nystagmus    2,962  6,553 

Glanders  1 

Compressed  Air  Illness 6  1 

Cutaneous  Cellulitis  (Beat  Hand)   2,080  2,739 

Miner's  Beat  Knee  3,419  4,498 

Miner's  Beat  Elbow   273  415 

Inflammation    Synovial    Lining    Wrist   Joint    and 

Tendon  Sheaths   361  547 

Glassworkers'  Cataract  5  6 

Telegrapher's  Cramp 1  1 

Writer's  Cramp*   ♦  1 

Grand  Total  10,657  16.433 

♦Not  reported  previous  to  1913. 

In  Great  Britain  so  many  of  the  compensatable  diseases  have 
their  origin  in  mining  operations,  about  90  .percent,  that  the 
following  separate  table  is  presented  wherein  are  given  the  de- 
tails of  industrial  diseases  arising  out  of  mining  operations. 
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Industrial  Diseases  Compensated,  On  Account  of  Mining,  United 
Kingdom,  ipop'jpi4 

1909.1911       19134914 

Lead  Poisoning  4  7 

Mercurial  1 

Arsenic  7  13 

Ankylostomiasis  21  10 

Nitrous  Fumes . .  11 

Chrome  Ulceration 1 

Eczematous  Ulceration  Skin,  etc 4  5 

Epitheliomatous  Cancer,  etc 1  1 

Chimney  Sweep's  Cancer 4 

Nystagmus 2,961  6,551 

Beat  Hand 2,062  2^07 

Beat  Knee 3,417  4,498 

Beat  Elbow 273  415 

Inflammation    Synovial    Lining    Wrist    Joint    and 

Tendon  Sheaths  358  541 

Writer's  Cramp t 1 

Total  9,113  14,761 

Long  before  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  was  enacted 
in  England  (1906)  cases  of  industrial  poisoning  were  reportable 
to  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories.  These  reports  go  back  as 
far  as  1895  and  the  details  for  the  18-year  period,  1901-1918, 
are  presented  in  convenient  comparative  form,  by  six-year 
periods,  in  the  following  table : 
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Number  of  Reported  Cases  of  Industrial  Poisoning 

Compiled  from  the  Annual  Reports 

of  the 

CHIEF  INSPECTOR  OF  FACTORIES  AND  WORKSHOPS 

GREAT  BRITAIN,  1901-1918 

ToUl  Caies 

Fatal  and  Non-Fatal  ToUl  Fatal  Caaea 
1901-M    1907-12     1913-18         1901-06  1907-12     1913-18 

Lead  Poisoning  (Total)..  3,927      3.538     2,168  149  207       129 

Smelting  of  Metals 214        302        209  8  24         13 

Brass  Works  52          41          23  3  2           1 

Sheet-Lead     and     Lead 

Piping 63          51          20  ..  2         .. 

Plumbing  and  Soldering     133         172        148  10  10           7 

Printing 105         179          97  9  12          9 

File   Cutting    144          67          41  14  5           4 

Tinning    77        102          30  2  1 

White  Lead   755        280        133  19  8          4 

Red  Lead  60         55          51  ..  1 

China  and  Earthenware     587         527         174  23  57         36 

Litho-Transfers 25          16            2  . .  1 

Glass  Cutting  and  Polish- 
ing         30          17           8  6  4          2 

Vitreous  Enameling 25          61          31  1  1           1 

Electric  Accumulators  . .      179        166        236  3  5           2 

Paints  and  Colors  267        156          90  3  4           1 

Coach  Building  392        493        233  24  30         16 

Ship  Building 173        155        133  6  12         16 

Paint,  other  industries . .      264        293         159  10  10          6 

Other  Industries  382        405        360  7  18         13 

Phosphorus  Poisoning 9            5          11  4  1 

Arsenic  Poisoning  33          58          44  1  4          7 

Mercurial  Poisoning 49          65          74  . .  1 

Toxic  Jaundice . .         430*  . .  . .        Ill* 

Anthrax  (Total)    300        Z23        444  81  56         58 

Wool 108        163        285  32  28        30 

Horsehair 55          56          25  13  8          7 

Handling  Hides  and 

Skins 97          85        113  25  12         13 

Other  Industries    40          19         21  11  8          3 

Grand  Total  4.318     3,987     2,743  235  269       194 

♦Cases  reported  only  for  1916-1918.     Numbers  excluded  from  Grand 
Total  for  comparative  purposes. 
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The  English  information  on  industrial  diseases  is  much  more 
complete  and  accurate  than  similar  data  available  in  this  country, 
either  in  the  State  factory  inspection  reports  or  in  the  few  com- 
pensation reports  which  include  industrial  diseases.  The  frag- 
mentary data  available  for  this  country  indicate  the  need  for 
more  con:q)rehensive  and  accurate  information,  and  if  the  bills 
now  before  the  New  York*  and  Illinois**  legislatures  providing 
for  the  compensation  of  occupational  diseases  are  enacted,  it  will 
be  a  long  step  forward,  for  the  statistics  of  such  diseases  will 
then  of  necessity  be  available  as  general  information  and  for 
purposes  of  careful  study  and  analysis.  Also,  if  the  principle 
of  compensation  for  industrial  diseases  is  accepted  by  two  ad- 
ditional States  so  important  as  New  York  and  Illinois,  it  is 
quite  probable  that  many  other  States  will  shortly  join  the  list. 
It  is  a  fair  presumption  that  in  the  course  of  five  or  ten  years 
there  will  be  available  for  this  country  occupational  disease  data 
quite  as  interesting  and  valuable  as  those  set  forth  so  admirably 
in  the  Chief  Factory  Inspector's  and  Workmen's  Compensation 
reports  of  England. 

♦  The  New  York  Legislature  passed  the  amendment  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  1920  Session  and  it  received  the  Governor's  signature.  The 
New  York  Amendment  follows  the  English  practice  and  specifically 
enumerates  23  titles  or  diseases  which  are  to  be  compensatable. 

**  In  Illinois  the  amendment  to  include  occupational  diseases  failed  to 
pass. 
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Chairman  Jones:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  report, 
and  it  is  now  open  for  discussion.  The  first  phase  of  ^he  subject 
is :  The-  Part  of  Industry  in  Public  Health  Work. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Banks  (American  Bridge  Company)  :  I  wonder 
how  we  can  get  some  of  this  insurance  company  literature  into 
the  hands  of  our  working  people,  without  seeming  to  advertise 
that  particular  insurance  company.  There  has  been  some  litera- 
ture gotten  out  by  your  company  and  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Company  which  is  especially  valuable.  I  presume  we 
could  allow  someone  to  stand  at  the  gateway  of  the  plant  and 
hand  these  out,  without  our  seeming  to  be  allied  in  any  way  with 
the  insurance  company.  Has  anyone  tried  it?  It  is  just  such 
literature  as  you  have  in  your  report,  and  to  which  you  have 
referred,  that  should  go  into  their  hands,  and  it  does  not  in  most 
cases.    Could  it  be  put  into  foreign  languages? 

Dr.  Crum  :  So  far  as  our  company  is  concerned,  we  do  not 
print  any  of  our  literature  in  a  foreign  language.  That  has  been 
considered  at  diiferent  times,  but  now  with  so  much  emphasis  on 
Americanism  I  do  not  suppose  we  ever  will.  We  get  out  a  Baby 
Primer,  without  any  advertising  on  it  at  all,  and  our  child  expert, 
Dr.  Levy,  of  Newark,  wanted  us  to  put  it  out  in  the  Polish  and 
Hebrew  languages  for  use  throughout  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
The  pictures  in  that  particular  pamphlet  almost  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  the  little  text  that  goes  with  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
convey  the  meaning. 

Mr.  George  B.  Fout  ( Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  Company)  : 
During  the  "flu"  epidemic  two  years  ago  we  distributed  among 
our  employes  15,000  to  20,000  copies  of  a  pamphlet,  printed  in 
eleven  different  languages,  devoted  to  a  list  of  preventives  of  the 
"flu." 

Chairman  Jones  :     Did  you  find  it  did  any  good  ? 

Mr.  Fout:     That  is  something  we  do  not  know. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Doyle  (General  Electric  Company)  :  One  of  the 
previous  speakers  expresses  the  desire  in  some  way  to  get  litera- 
ture to  the  employes  of  the  various  plants  without  advertising 
any  particular  insurance.  I  will  state  that  in  Lynn  we  have  al- 
ways received  the  proper  cooperation  of  all  companies  concerned, 
insurance  or  otherwise,  in  getting  facts  and  putting  them  in  our 
shop  papers,  and  putting  the  matter  up  to  the  employes  in  that 
manner.     I  understand  that  there  is  a  national  association  that 
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gets  out  pamphlets.    Any  organization  interested  in  these  things 
can  get  in  touch  with  that  particular  organization  and  get  them. 

I  want  to  say  that  last  winter  when  the  epidemic  was  quite 
strong  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  sent  us  two 
cases  of  literature  on  health  matters,  and  these  were  placed  on 
the  table  at  the  entrances  or  exits  of  the  mill,  and  the  people  took 
them.  We  did  not  say  whether  we  sent  for  them  or  asked  for 
them.  We  used  them  as  a  means  to  educate  the  people  to  take 
care  of  their  bodies.    We  have  our  own  doctor  in  the  mill. 

Chairman  Jones  :  The  company  carries  a  general  policy  for 
all  employes. 

Mr.  Sidney  W.  Ashe  (General  Electric  Company)  :  I  think, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  Mr.  Banks  raised  is  in  line  with  that 
question  and  is  a  very  important  one,  and  also  fits  in  very  well 
with  what  our  chairman,  Dr.  Crum,  has  brought  out. 

You  have  the  point  that  the  industry  should  be  the  initiating 
influence  in  the  community  for  putting  these  things  over.  In 
other  words,  you  have  all  your  organizations,  your  facilities  for 
publicity,  your  own  medical  staff,  and  your  knowledge  of  how  to 
organize  the  propaganda.  That  is  one  phase,  and  a  very  impor- 
tant phase,  and  should  be  the  moving  influence.  Industry  should 
take  the  initiative  in  these  things  in  its  locality;  the  physicians, 
as  a  rule,  are  not  trained  for  that  purpose.  Your  local  health 
officers  are  not  trained  for  that  purpose,  but  you  are,  and  that  is" 
your  job,  and  to  those  who  run  personnel  relation  work  it  is  a 
very  important  part  of  the  job  to  use  the  facilities  you  have  in 
your  organization  for  active  community  service.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  point  comes  up — how  are  you  going  to  get  this  litera- 
ture to  your  organization  without  getting  it  in  as  general  adver- 
tising material,  so  that  the  employes  will  take  it.  Our  practice  in 
Pittsfield  has  been  not  to  distribute  anything  in  the  form  of  gen- 
eral literature.  Other  companies  may  have  a  different  policy, 
but  generally  material  that  comes  in  on  health  matters  and  things 
of  that  sort  we  do  not  distribute  in  that  form.  Why  ?  Not  that 
we  object  to  the  advertising  feature — I  am  talking  frankly  about 
this — ^but  because  we  do  not  get  a  sympathetic  response  from  our 
employes  by  feeding  material  out  in  that  fashion.  If  you  dis- 
tribute it  at  the  gate,  it  practically  litters  the  streets  around  the 
factory  and  there  is  a  lot  more  harm  done  than  good. 
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On  the  other  hand,  as  Mr.  Doyle  has  pointed  out,  the  organi- 
zation cannot  legitimately  advertise  the  insurance  companies  that 
have  done  such  wonderful  work,  but  if  you  abstract  the  material, 
fit  that  into  your  shop  paper;  occasionally  give  a  little  editorial 
comment  on  it,  and  tell  the  men  where  they  can  get  further  ma- 
terial, if  they  want  it;  it  will  be  a  good  way  to  handle  it.  In  that 
way  you  get  the  personal  contact  into  the  thing  and  you  put  it 
over. 

Mr.  a.  Fleisher  (Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company)  : 
I  want  to  try  to  answer  a  few  of  these  questions  that  come  up. 
In  answer  to  Dr.  Crum's  question  regarding  the  publishing  of 
literature  in  foreign  languages,  we  have  published  some  of  our 
material  in  a  number  of  languages — ^in  one  instance  in  twelve,  I 
believe.  Since  1918,  and  even  before  that  time,  the  demand  for 
publications  in  foreign  languages  has  been  very  slight.  We  are 
at  present  considering  the  discontinuance  of  the  translations  of 
our  publications,  with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  French  for 
use  in  French  Canada.  I  must  ask  leave  to  qualify  Mr.  Ashe's 
generalization  on  the  wastage  of  health  literature.  That  there 
has  been  quite  a  wastage  of  some  of  the  literature  that  has  been 
given  out  is  true,  but  if  the  material  is  of  a  kind  to  really  appeal 
to  the  great  body  of  workers  it  will  not  be  wasted.  If  it  is  writ- 
ten in  simple  language,  is  fully  illustrated  and  has  attractive  cov- 
ers, it  will  usually  be  appreciated  and  kept.  I  am  basing  this 
statement  on  the  experience  of  distributing  about  thirty  million 
pieces  of  health  literature  a  year.  Our  most  indiscriminate  dis- 
tribution is  at  our  health  exhibits,  but  even  here  we  have  found 
that  our  literature  is  not  thrown  on  the  ground  but  is  carried 
home.  Our  general  experience  has  been  reinforced  by  our  ex- 
perience in  using  this  literature  in  industrial  plants.  We  have 
recently  received  reports  from  hundreds  of  employers,  who  are 
using  this  material,  to  the  effect  that  this  material  is  appreciated. 
The  reason,  as  I  have  said,  lies  in  the  style  and  in  the  "make-up." 

This  material  is  written  on  a  positive  formula  that  is  perhaps 
worth  repeating.  It  may  help  you  in  your  shop  papers  as  well. 
No  sentences  should  be  over  five  words,  no  words  over  two  sylla- 
bles and  no  paragraphs  over  three  sentences.  It  is  difficult  to 
write  in  this  way,  but  it  is  a  goal  worth  trying  in  order  to  make 
our  health  educational  work  a  success. 
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Mr.  J.  E.  Banks  (American  Bridge  Company)  :  I  used  Mr. 
Fleisher's  Health  Notes  in  going  out  and  teaching  English  to 
the  foreign  born.  We  found  those  pamphlets  of  very  great  use 
in  that  regard,  so  they  did  some  good. 

Mr.  H.  Cheney  (Cheney  Brothers)  :  I  feel  that  you  are 
getting  a  little  bit  astray  on  this  question  of  the  distribution  of 
literature.  It  is  a  sound  principle  of  advertising  that  it  is  valueless 
to  advertise  unless  you  have  the  product  that  you  are  advertising 
at  hand.  The  distribution  of  literature  to  working  people,  as  far 
as  we  can  observe  it,  is  practically  valueless  unless  you  have  the 
definite  demonstration  at  hand  of  what  you  are  attempting  to  do. 

Have  in  all  your  physical  and  health  activities  a  practical  dem- 
onstration of  methods  proposed  for  the  protection  of  health.  Then 
advertise  the  objects  and  methods  and  means  that  you  are  aiming 
at.  If,  for  instance,  you  initiated  every  employe  into  your  indus- 
try with  a  physical  examination,  in  99  cases  out  of  100  you  can 
remove  his  suspicion  of  that  physical  examination  by  giving  him 
some  practical  and  important  advantage  from  it.  If  you  make  the 
medical  department  a  scientific  laboratory  for  diagnosis  and  for 
research,  and  if  you  show  the  individual  what  is  the  relation  of 
correct  diagnosis  to  the  treatment  of  his  illness,  you  have  at  once 
protected  him  from  the  fake  physician  and  given  him  real  faith  in 
your  X-ray  work  and  in  your  bacteriological  examinations  and 
sputum  tests. 

I  think  the  experience  of  all  manufacturers  is  to  the  eff^ect  that 
the  distribution  of  any  kind  of  literature,  without  the  demonstra- 
tion behind  it  to  prove  its  value,  is  of  very  little  use.  Our  advice 
would  be :  Don't  do  it  unless  you  have  the  means  to  follow  it  up. 
I  do  not  know,  however,  of  a  more  valuable  adjunct  to  an  indus- 
try than  the  scientifically  and  honestly  conducted  medical  depart- 
ment. One  of  its  chief  functions  should  be  health  education.  Flat 
education  extends  from  the  days  of  childhood  to  old  age,  but  do 
not  try  to  do  it  through  literature  and  propaganda  alone,  because 
you  will  fail. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Eldridge:  A  few  weeks  ago  we  announced  at  our 
institution  a  health  exhibit.  We  put  aside  one  of  the  rooms  and 
gathered  together,  as  best  we  could,  some  things  which  we  thought 
would  help  to  educate  people  regarding  what  should  be  done  under 
diflferent  conditions.  For  instance,  one  department  was  devoted 
to  children.     In  another  department  special  emphasis  was  laid 
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upon  the  teeth,  etc.  An  illustration :  A  few  years  ago  there  was 
a  distinct  epidemic  of  German  measles  at  Wellesley  College.  A 
board  was  prepared  showing  the  town  of  Wellesley,  with  electric 
lights  attached  to  the  board  indicating  the  various  houses  where 
cases  of  measles  had  occurred.  The  first  case  was  shown  by  a 
lighted  zone,  and  then  the  next  case,  then  the  next  case,  and  so 
on,  simply  by  running  the  connection  across  the  board  at  the  rear. 
It  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention.  I  think  during  the  week 
the  exhibit  was  held — ^the  place  was  not  particularly  accessible — 
there  were  about  four  to  five  thousand  people  who  came  in  to  see 
it  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  but  not  in  the  evening.  I  am  wonder- 
ing if  such  a  scheme  might  be  advisable  in  some  of  the  manu- 
facturing plants. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Myers  (University  of  Michigan)  :  May  I  call 
attention  to  a  field  for  health  education  that  appeals  to  me  as 
one  that  members  of  this  organization  ought  to  cultivate  ?  Twen- 
ty of  our  states  now  have  compulsory  continuation  school  laws 
requiring  employed  boys  and  girls,  in  some  cases  under  sixteen, 
and  in  other  cases  under  eighteen,  to  attend  school  from  four  to 
eight  hours  per  week.  Many  of  these  states  are  just  organizing 
courses  of  study  fox  these  young  industrial  workers.  It  seems  to 
me  extremely  important  that  it  should  be  impressed  upon  those 
who  are  organizing  these  courses  that  the  subject  of  health  edu- 
cation should  receive  proper  attention.  I  believe  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  larger  corporations  who  are  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  their  workers  can  do  an  important  piece  of  work  in 
seeing  to  it  that  proper  emphasis  is  given  to  health  education  in 
the  organization  of  compulsory  part-time  schools  in  their  localities. 

You  see  that  this  is  a  means  by  which  every  industrial  worker, 
under  eighteen  years  of  age  in  most  of  these  states,  and  under 
sixteen  in  others,  will  have  some  education  while  they  are  em- 
played.  Here  is,  to  my  mind,  a  remarkable  opportunity  for 
health  education,  education  in  thrift,  in  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  economics,  and  other  things  of  that  sort  that  we  have 
been  discussing  in  this  meeting. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Sackett  (Piennsylvania  State  College)  :  There  is 
a  certain  responsibility  resting  on  our  engineering  schools  to  ad- 
vance this  matter,  to  advance  the  necessity  of  health  education 
and  to  bring  about  a  realization  of  its  economic  importance.  We 
have  a  course  in  safety  sanitation  and  social  service  which  places 
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before  the  young  man,  as  a  preliminary,  the  economic  value  of 
this  thing  to  industry.  Now,  these  men  go  out,  when  they  gradu- 
ate, into  the  smaller  industries.  You  represent,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  larger  ones,  so  that  there  is  a  method  here  of  spread- 
ing the  gospel  to  the  smaller  industries,  which,  in  many  cases, 
get  many  of  your  men.  These  boys  are  trained,  not  only  in  the 
fundamental  facts,  but  also  in  the  method  of  simple  organization 
of  social  service  work,  of  health,  sanitation,  hygiene,  and  its  re- 
lationship to  good  factory  planning,  on  the  one  hand,  and  good 
factory  organization  on  the  other.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  thing 
of  which  every  graduate,  in  leaving  college  or  school,  should  have 
some  fundamental  information. 

Chairman  Jones  :  Let  me  suggest  to  Mr.  Sackett,  and  those 
who  have  these  social  service  courses  in  charge,  that  they  spend 
a  part  of  their  vacations  actually  at  work  in  industry.  You  talk 
about  selling  an  idea  to  the  employes;  what  you  really  want  is 
to  let  the  impulse  for  these  things  come,  not  from  you  to  the 
employe,  but  from  the  employe  to  you.  Employes  are  suspicious, 
justly  or  unjustly,  of  these  things  being  sold  to  them  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  use  that  expression. 

As  to  health  education  in  continuation  schools,  by  all  means 
let  us  not  attempt  to  compel  such  instruction  by  law,  because  if 
we  do  there  will  be  a  natural  reaction  against  it  just  as  there  has 
been  toward  other  subjects  required  by  law,  many  of  which  have 
clearly  been  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  doing  the  studying. 
But  let  us  have  the  kind  of  propaganda  which  makes  the  boys 
who  are  going  to  these  continuation  schools  want  instruction  on 
these  subjects,  and  let  us  have  the  kind  of  propaganda  among 
the  teachers,  so  that  the  teachers  will  want  to  teach  them.  It 
may  have  to  be  done  by  law,  but  if  it  is  done  by  law,  let  us  have 
it  done  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be  taken  pleasantly  and  enthusi- 
astically rather  than  as  a  matter  of  compulsion. 

Mr.  Sidney  W.  Ashe  (General  Electric  Company) :  I  think 
it  is  important  in  health  work  in  seeing  that  you  have  a  definite 
scheme  for  your  general  activities.  What  I  mean  by  that  is 
you  must  have,  first,  your  prevention  work,  which  is  largely  a 
matter  of  inspection  and  education ;  second,  you  must  have  your 
proper  emergency  work  to  take  care  of  the  normal  condition  of 
accidents  and  sickness,  as  well  as  those  of  epidemics.  The  third 
is  the  matter  of  protection  on  the  part  of  the  employe,  where  you 
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encourage  him  to  take  out  different  kinds  of  insurance,  so  that 
he  will  guard  against  the  inevitable  time  of  sickness  and  death. 
The  fourth  phase,  and  last  phase,  is  that  of  the  relief  work. 

You  must  have  these  different  types  of  work  well  coordinated 
and  well  laid  out,  and  it  is  rather  surprising,  if  you  have  a  definite 
scheme,  how  simply  the  whole  thing  can  be  handled,  provided 
you  know  what  resources  you  have  at  your  disposal  for  doing  it. 

We  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  this  work  at  Pitts- 
field,  it  is  something  in  which  I  have  been  very  much  interested 
myself,  and  as  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  thereof, 
and  I  will  say  that  in  a  city  of  40,000  employes,  where  the  works 
have  about  7,000,  it  has  a  great  influence  on  the  town — in  seven 
years  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  case  which  required  relief  that 
has  not  been  amply  cared  for.  I  do  not  know,  and  I  do  not  know 
of  anybody  else  that  knows,  of  a  single  disreputable  house  in  the 
city.  It  is  one  of  the  cleanest  cities  you  can  find.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  place  where,  in  an  emergency  such  as  an  epidemic,  there 
is  so  much  aid  available  to  take  care  of  the  situation,  and  this  is 
not  something  that  has  merely  happened,  but  something  that  has 
been  very  carefully  developed. 

Take  our  Mutual  Benefit  Association.  Last  year  we  expended 
$20,000  in  sick  and  death  benefits.  The  association  is  supported 
very  largely  by  the  employes  themselves.  The  amount  which  the 
company  contributes  is  very  small.  In  other  words,  these  things 
must  be  under  the  control,  and  functioned  by,  the  mass  of  the 
people.  You  must  actually  clean  up  the  situation,  and  do  every- 
thing you  can  to  get  the  employe  to  guard  himself  against  sickness 
and  accident.  The  employes  see  the  need  of  these  things.  It 
was  only  last  month  that  we  put  on  the  playlet,  "Jappyland,"  and 
it  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things  you  would  want  to  see. 
There  were  between  400  and  500  young  people  in  the  cast,  and 
we  had  the  local  theatre  three  nights  in  one  week.  There  were 
two  acts.  If  any  of  you  are  interested  to  see  what  factory  work- 
ers can  do,  I  will  be  glad  to  show  you  photographs  of  the  cast. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Burlingame  (Cheney  Brothers) :  It  seems  to  me 
the  health  work  quite  logically  divides  itself  into  twa  elements, 
the  responsibility  of  the  employer  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
employe.  I  think  that  we  might  presuppose  that  the  employer  is 
ready  and  willing  to  meet  all  his  responsibilities.  Theti  comes 
the  question  of  how  you  are  going  to  get  the  employe  interested 
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in  meeting  his  responsibilities  in  the  protection  of  his  own  health. 

The  discussion  up  to  this  time  has  apparently  offered  only  one 
means  of  interesting  him  in  meeting  that  responsibility,  which  is 
literature,  books  and  things  of  that  kind.  The  National  Confer- 
ence of  Industrial  Physicians  and  Surgeons  have  had  this  ques- 
tion up  a  good  many  times,  and  they  have  very  serious  doubts  as 
to  the  value  of  this  kind  of  work.  By  that  I  mean  using  litera- 
ture, etc.  The  time,  and  practically  the  only  time,  when  litera- 
ture and  books  seem  to  be  of  any  real  value  is  in  the  case  of  an 
epidemic,,  when  sickness  is  brought  so  near  home  that  it  is  the 
thing  uppermost  in  the  workman's  mind.  I  think  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  average  person  really  can  never  visualize  him- 
self as  being  dead,  and  very  few  can  visualize  themselves  as 
being  sick. 

Now,  what  I  would  like  to  know  is  this :  Has  any  men  in  the 
gathering  any  other  methods  of  getting  interest  taken  in  the  health 
matters  by  the  employes  other  than  through  the  use  of  literature. 
My  own  experience  is  you  have  to  catch  the  man  when  he  is  sick, 
and  have  a  talk  with  him  then.  There  is  no  panacea  for  indus- 
trial ill  health,  there  is  no  wholesale  method  by  which  it  can  be 
done,  such  as  getting  up  a  book  or  pamphlet  and  telling  the  men 
about  cleaning  their  teeth  and  washing  their  hands  before  they 
eat  and  sleeping  with  the  windows  open,  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing.  It  has  got  to  be  imparted  to  some  fellow  when  he  is  sick, 
and  take  that  particular  opportunity  to  talk  with  him  and  tell 
him  what  has  caused  his  sickness.  He  will  have  more  confidence 
in  the  person  who  talks  to  him,  then,  because  he  can  understand 
that  what  is  told  him  is  fact,  he  will  tell  his  friends,  and  so  it 
goes. 

Every  community  has  fully  organized  departments  which 
should  be  responsible  for  carrying  out  public' health  matters,  and 
I  bielieve  that  the  contribution  of  industry  should  be  voluntary, 
with  no  element  of  compulsion  of  any  kind.  Where,  in  cases 
when  it  is  necessary,  the  element  of  compulsion  comes  in  to  put 
over  a  public  health  move  in  the  industry,  it  should  be  put  over 
through  the  properly  appointed  public  health  commissioners. 

May  I  again  ask  if  some  of  the  members  have  had  experience 
in  attempts  to  interest  the  employe  in  his  own  health  other  than 
by  means  of  literature? 

Mr.  a.  Fleisher  (Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company)  : 
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Perhaps  our  experience  in  dealing  with  owr  six  thousand  home 
office  and  fifteen  thousand  field  employes  may  throw  some  light 
on  this  point.  We  have  required  a  medical  examination  for  our 
employes  at  entrance,  for  a  long  time,  and  five  years  ago  began 
annual  reexaminations.  We  started  by  examining  officers  and 
department  heads  and  working  down  the  line.  By  this  plan  any 
element  of  hostility  to  the  compulsory  feature  was  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Provision  was  made  to  permit  examination  by  family 
physician.    This  has  seldom  been  availed  of. 

As  to  the  benefit,  our  second  examination  showed  that  only 
47  per  cent  of  the  serious  impairments  of  the  lungs,  heart,  or 
kidneys  found  by  the  first  examination  persisted.  This  fact  cer- 
tainly indicates  the  value  of  early  examination  and  early  medical 
treatment. 

We  did  not  push  the  growth  of  our  dispensary,  but  allowed 
it  to  grow  gradually,  by  its  being  opened  to  employes,  by  having 
the  nurses  around  and  letting  people  know  that  the  facilities  were 
available  for  them;  that  the  doctors  were  there  to  help,  if  help 
was  wanted,  and  by  encouraging  department  heads  to  send  em- 
ployes to  the  dispensary.  The  attendance  has  grown  from  noth- 
ing a  day  to  the  present  average  of  a  daily  attendance  of  about 
170  in  a  group  of  between  5,000  and  6,000.  Very  jnuch  the  same 
situation  has  held  with  our  sanatorium.  We  popularize  our  sana- 
torium work  by  publishing  pictures  of  the  sanatorium  and  by 
having  groups  of  our  superintendents  and  department  heads  visit 
the  sanatorium.  We  explain  that  if  they  have  tuberculosis  and 
will  go  to  the  sanatorium  that  over  90  per  cent  of  them  will  be 
able  ot  return  to  their  work.  The  fact  that  so  many  have  re- 
turned and  are  at  work  is  probably  the  best  advertisement  for 
sanatorium  care  that  we  can  have. 

In  our  follow-up  work  on  tuberculosis  we  insist  that  individu- 
als who  have  been  to  the  sanatorium,  and  are  now  working,  be 
examined  regularly  to  see  that  their  health  is  maintained. 

In  all  of  these  things  we  are  frankly  interested  in  the  com- 
pany's side,  and  our  employes  know  it.  We  tell  them  so  all  of 
the  time.  They  know  that  we  are  interested  in  their  health  and 
their  condition  because  it  affects  their  work.  I  think  this  ap- 
proach has  done  more  to  popularize  our  medical  activities  than 
anything  else.  We  tell  these  folks  we  expect  them  to  stay  with 
us  until  they  die,  when  they  are  once  admitted  to  our  ranks,  and 
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indicate  by  all  our  actions  that  we  want  to  keep  them  healthy,  so 
that  they  may  be  with  us  for  a  long  time. 

I  can  see  serious  difficulties  in  popularizing  a  personnel  pro- 
gram that  sentimentalizes,  especially  a  health  program,  but  a 
health  program  that  is  frankly  put  out  as  a  business  proposition 
will  succeed. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Doyle  (General  Electric  Company)  :  One  of  the 
speakers  brought  out  the  fact  of  some  of  the  companies  putting 
out  pamphlets  that  told  the  people  how  to  do  it,  and  actually 
getting  themselves  behind  the  work  and  doing  it.  That  is  what 
we  are  doing  at  Lynn.  We  have  established  a  dental  clinic  where 
an  employe  can  go  to  have  his  teeth  cleaned  or  have  an  X-ray 
taken  for  ten  cents.  We  have  a  staff  of  doctors,  and  all  of  the 
employes  are  supposed  to  go  at  certain  intervals  to  be  examined. 
We  do  not  know  when  we  are  sick,  but  go  when  we  are  well  and 
endeavor  to  keep  well. 

I  think  stress  could  be  laid  by  the  larger  corporation  on  the 
fact  that  recreation  and  outdoor  sports  are  big  factors  in  health 
education.  We  will  see  some  of  the  largest  corporations  in  the 
country  investing  $200  or  $300  a  week  in  ball  teams,  and  on  that 
ball  team  you  will  not  see  an  employe  of  the  company.  If  the 
corporations  would  spend  that  amount  of  money  amongst  their 
own  employes  and  organize  ball  teams  from  among  the  different 
departments,  and  have  the  contests  between  the  employes  of  the 
different  departments,  they  would  get  more  out  of  it  than  they 
do  by  paying  somebody  who  is  going  to  school  and  is  helping  out 
his  tuition  expenses  by  playing  ball  during  the  summertime. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  athletics  during  the  wintertime. 
We  have  had  track  teams  exhibit  in  the  wintertime,  and  we  did 
not  see  a  man  on  those  teams  from  amongst  the  employes,  but  all 
the  men  on  the  team  came  from  the  outside.  I  think  everybody 
should  encourage  these  things  among  the  employes,  and  let  the 
strangers,  if  they  want  to  be  a  member  of  the  team,  go  to  work 
for  us,  and  we  will  satisfy  them,  and  try  to  keep  them  in  a  healthy 
condition. 

Chairman  Crum  :  I  am  interested  in  this  dental  clinic  prop- 
osition.   Do  you  find  that  successful? 

Mr.  Doyle:  Yes,  we  have  an  average  of  anywhere  from 
ten  to  twenty  patients  a  day. 
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Chairman  Crum  :  Do  you  have  a  full-time  doctor  of  your 
own? 

Mr.  Doyle  :  We  keep  a  young  lady  on  the  job,  a  graduate 
nurse,  and  now  we  are  making  arrangements  whereby  we  will 
have  a  doctor.  The  company  does  not  provide  for  any  filling  or 
extracting  at  this  time — merely  cleaning  and  advice — but  the  com- 
pany is  making  arrangements  to  have  four  or  five  dentists  put  in 
an  hour  a  day,  and  they  will  do  filling  and  other  work. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Hackett:  The  subject  of  public  health  education 
in  the  factory  is  extremely  important  when  one  considers  the 
number  of  days  lost  on  account  of  illness.  The  attacking  of  that 
problem,  it  seems  to  me,  is  best  done  in  the  course  of  the  work, 
by  which  I  mean  that  in  your  emergency  hospital,  if  it  is  func- 
tioning with  a  full  staff,  a  very  large  percentage  of  your  em- 
ployes go  to  that  department  in  the  course  of  a  month.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  fully  25  per  cent  of  your  total  employes  go 
to  the  emergency  hospital  in  a  month.  Now,  if  your  medical  stafi 
is  conducted  in  the  proper  way,  each  visit  of  an  employe  is  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  better  acquainted  with  the  point  of  view 
of  the  medical  staff  as  regards  health  education.  That  is  a  very 
important  point,  which  I  have  not  heard  mentioned  so  far.  That 
also  gives  the  opportunity  of  direct  talks  with  the  employe  which 
can  be  more  actualized  than  the  distribution  of  literature,  which 
may  be  misunderstood.  Another  point  of  view  is  the  possibility 
of  popularizing  the  motion  pictures  with  a  view  of  spreading  in- 
formation on  the  subject. 

When  you  consider  that  most  of  the  employes  are  not  well 
fixed  financially,  you  can  have  no  doubt  but  that  their  interest 
in  maintaining  their  health  is  pretty  strong.  I  think  we  must 
play  upon  that  fact  and  use  their  self-interest  as  a  means  of 
securing  their  attention  to  the  problem  of  health. 

Chairman  Crum  :  That  is  one  phase  of  this  subject  con- 
cerning which  we  have  received  no  information,  and  I  happen 
to  know  a  source  from  which  such  information  can  be  procured. 
The  person  I  am  going  to  call  on  does  not  care  to  talk,  but  I  hap- 
pen to  know  that  Miss  Florence  Ball,  of  Cleveland,  has  been  col- 
lecting information  through  the  Health  Survey  of  the  Cleveland 
Foundation,  and  while  she  will  be  rather  surprised  at  my  calling 
on  her,  I  will  do  so,  and  request  Miss  Ball  to  give  us  the  benefit 
of  her  experiences. 
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Miss  Florence  Ball  (Cleveland  Health  Survey) :  I  am 
a  quite  unprofessional  person,  connected  with  a  very  extensive 
and  scientific  study  being  made  of  health  questions  in  Cleveland. 

The  part  of  the  survey  with  which  I  am  connected  is  the  in- 
dustrial study  made  of  the  question  of  Public  Health  in  Industry. 
That  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Wade  Wright,  of  the  Harvard 
School  of  Industrial  Hygiene.  I  do  not  like  io  speak  with  any 
authority  about  the  findings  of  the  Survey,  but  I  do  think,  off- 
hand, of  one  fact  in  which  you  may  be  interested  now — ^in  the 
study  made  of  200,000  industrial  workers  in  Qeveland.  It  was 
found  that  through  preventable  accidents,  and  even  more  through 
preventible  illness  of  the  minor  sort,  where  workers  were  absent 
a  day  or  two,  as  much  as  2,000,000  days  of  work  were  lost  yearly. 

That  is  such  a  large  figure  that  it  makes  us  realize  the  im- 
portance of  health  education  of  all  sorts  in  industry. 

I  would  like  to  agree  with  two  or  three  things  said  this  morn- 
ing. One  is  the  opportunity  which  industrial  organizations  have 
to  put  across  health  education.  They  have  a  large  group  of 
people,  together  for  a  large  part  of  their  daily  lives,  in  a  care- 
fully worked  out  organization,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  better 
opportimity  to  reach  peope  at  the  same  time  that  will  work  out 
effective  methods  of  health  education. 

There  is  another  point  I  would  like  to  speak  of,  a  point  that 
Dr.  Emerson  of  the  Survey  has  emphasized,  and  that  is  your 
ability  to  get  at  the  person  when  that  person  is  sick — ^your  ability 
to  make  an  impression  on  that  person  and  scare  him,  as  it  were, 
into  taking  better  care  of  himself  than  he  would  think  of  doing 
if  he  were  well.  It  recalls  a  saying  I  heard  in  my  childhood, 
which  ran  as  follows : 

"The  devil  was  sick,  the  devil  a  monk  would  be, 
The  devil  was  well,  the  devil  a  monk  was  he." 

That  is  very  true.  In  this  work  you  have  opportunity  to  get 
at  the  individual  when  he  is  not  feeling  well.  Dr.  Emerson,  the 
director  of  the  Survey,  has  brought  a  point  out  very  emphatically 
in  connection  with  the  training  of  nurses,  that  one  of  the  most 
effective  opportunities  for  the  inculcating  of  these  ideas  in  the 
worker  is  when  the  patient  is  on  the  road  to  recovery,  because 
then  the  patient  is  in  a  very  susceptible  frame  of  mind  and  is 
likely  to  heed  very  carefully  at  that  time  the  health  advice  which 
is  given. 
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Mr.  R.  E.  Platt  (Scovill  Manufacturing  Company)  :  1  want 
to  first  answer  the  question  Mr.  Burlingame  put  as  to  whether 
anything  outside  of  literature  is  being  done  to  bring  the  question 
of  health  before  the  employes.  We  received  some  months  ago 
some  correspondence  from  the  Life  Extension  Institute  offering 
the  privileges  of  that  Institute  in  the  way  of  examination  of  em- 
ployes. A  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter  and 
make  a  report.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  took  the  matter 
up  with  our  staff  doctor  and  he  thought  that  the  company  doc- 
tors could  handle  the  situation  as  well  as  the  Life  Extension  In- 
stitute, and  therefore  recommended  that  that  be  done.     As  a 
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result,  a  number  of  executives  and  foremen  employed  by  the 
company  offered  themselves  as  subjects  to  be  examined  by  the 
company  doctor.  They  were  examined.  I  was  one  of  the  lucky 
ones.  Thirty  or  forty  of  the  foremen  received  examination  and 
advice  was  given  regarding  their  health.  We  have  recommended 
to  the  management  that  the  question  of  carrying  this  examination 
shall  be  extended  so  that  all  employes  may  have  the  same 
privilege. 

I  also  endorse  heartily  what  Mr.  Doyle  has  said  about  recre- 
ational activities  being  a  help  in  the  maintenance  of  the  health 
of  employes.  We  have  established  a  number  of  recreational  ac- 
tivities at  our  plant.  We  have  a  gymnasium,  where  the  young 
men  and  young  women  may  have  basketball,  volley  ball,  etc.,  and 
the  room  may  be  used  for  dancing  in  the  evening,  and  is  so  fre- 
quently used.  Last  year  we  put  in  ten  bowling  alleys.  These 
were  put  in  at  the  expense  of  the  company,  the  company  provid- 
ing the  equipment.  They  are  run  at  the  expense  of  the  employes. 
We  have  had  during  the  winter  some  very  successful  tournaments 
in  bowling.  Some  600  or  700  employes  were  at  the  alleys  every 
night  in  the  week,  and  the  alleys  were  used  to  capacity  from 
six-thirty  till  eleven  o'clock  p.  m. 

We  have  one  feature  that  may  be  new  in  the  industrial  world 
in  regard  to  the  question  of  the  health  of  the  workers.  In  addi- 
tion to  our  hospital  staff,  the  company  has  established  what  is 
called  a  "Department  of  Hygiene."  During  the  war  the  Govern- 
ment carried  on  at  the  Scovill  Manufacturing  Company  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  effect  of  fatigue  on  the  workers.  Dr.  Ryan,  of 
Tufts  College,  was  in  charge  of  the  investigation,  with  a  staff  of 
nurses.     When  the  influenza  epidemic  broke  out  in  1918,  Dr. 
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Ryan  had  such  executive  ability  that  he  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  volunteer  staff  to  take  care  of  the  epidemic.  He  later  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  entire  city  volunteer  force.  There  are 
100,000  people  in  Waterbury,  and  he  had  quite  a  job  on  his  hands. 
The  management  of  our  company  thought  that  he  would  be  a 
good  man  to  keep  in  Waterbury,  and  so  they  have  placed  him 
on  the  Scovill  payroll  and  he  is  in  charge  of  thie  hygienic  work, 
entirely  distinct  from  the  emergency  hospital  work  or  the  hospital 
staff  work. 

As  Mr.  Doyle  said,  we  need  someone  to  look  after  the  well 
people  as  well  as  the  sick  people  and  the  ones  who  have  accidents. 
The  duty  of  the  Department  of  Hygiene  will  be  to  see  that  those 
who  are  well  stay  well.  In  other  words,  they  will  make  a  study 
of  the  workers'  jobs.  A  laboratory  has  been  established,  and  they 
will  make  a  study  of  the  worker's  job  to  see  whether  the  work 
he  is  doing  is  too  much  for  him  and  whether  he  is  being  injured 
by  the  work.  A  man  may  be  doing  a  splendid  day's  work,  and  in 
perfect  health,  but  without  knowing  it  he  may  be  overstraining 
himself,  and  perhaps  he  is  doing  something  he  should  not  do.  It 
will  be  one  of  Dr.  Ryan's  duties,  as  director  of  the  Department 
of  Hygiene,  to  see  that  the  employes  do  not  overexert  themselves 
in  their  work. 

Chairman  Jones:  I  wish  to  ask  one  question.  How  many 
of  those  here  present  receive  the  Bulletins  of  the  National  Safety 
G)uncil?  (About  twenty  members  raised  their  hands.)  We  find 
that  the  posters  sent  by  the  National  Safety  Council  exert  a  most 
important  educational  influence. 

Mr.  L.  BuTLEii  (Yawman  &  Erbe  Manufacturing  Company)  : 
I  will  endorse  one  thing  Mr.  Doyle  said  about  recreational  work, 
and  having  your  own  employes  play  the  games  instead  of  hiring 
outside  people  to  do  it.  In  Rochester  we  have  the  Industrial 
Recreational  Association,  and  one  of  the  rules  requires  that  at 
the  time  you  give  them  a  list  of  players  for  the  league  you  must 
file  an  affidavit  that  each  player  on  the  team  has  been  regularly 
employed  by  the  concern  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  opening 
of  the  season,  and  that  substitute  players  are  not  allowed  to  be 
put  in  unless  they  also  have  worked  thirty  days  for  the  company. 
The  activities  of  the  association  cover  various  forms  of  ath- 
letics, but  principally  ball  playing.  We  have  ten  teams  of  ball 
players  in  our  own  plant,  and  they  all  belong  to  the  Industrial 
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Recreational  Association.  We  also  have  basketball,  for  both 
boys  and  girls.  We  have  two  teams  of  female  baseball  players 
in  Rochester.  We  have  three  leagues  of  men,  thirty-eight  male 
teams  playing  ball  in  Rochester  in  the  Industrial  Recreational 
Association,  and  all  of  these  players  to  whom  I  have  referred 
are  bona  fide  industrial  employes. 

Mr.  Sidney  W.  Ashe  (General  Electric  Company)  :  We  al- 
ways come  to  these  meetings  for  ideas,  and  I  think  if  we  have 
an  idea  we  should  give  it  out.  What  I  have  to  say  is  apropos 
of  the  question  asked  about  getting  employes  interested.  One 
day  a  shopman  came  into  the  office.  He  was  a  member  of  our 
insurance  organization  and,  with  a  view  of  getting  the  employes' 
slant  on  our  health  work,  I  asked  him  a  few  questions.  I  hap- 
pened to  have  a  copy  of  our  works  paper  which  came  out  that 
day.  I  said  lo  him:  "Are  the  employes  interested  in  this  thing? 
What  do  you  think  about  it?  Is  the  paper  any  good?"  This 
fellow  was  a  Scotchman.  There  is  one  thing  about  a  Scotchman ; 
if  you  ask  him  for  information,  he  will  give  it  very  frankly, 
whether  he  hurts  your  feelings  or  does  not  hurt  them,  but  he 'is 
sincere  about  it.  As  we  distribute  some  7,000  copies  of  the  paper, 
I  was  naturally  anxious  to  get  an  idea  what  he  thought  about  it. 
I  said:  "Do  you  think  the  men  are  interested  in  this  thing,  and 
if  we  were  to  discontinue  it,  would  it  make  any  diflFerence?"  He 
said:  "Many  of  the  men  read  the  paper  with  great  interest.  I 
think,  however,  if  you  would  give  a  little  more  personal  material 
about  the  cases,  the  relief  work  you  do,  naturally  it  would  be  a 
lot  more  interesting  to  a  good  many  of  us."  I  think  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  listen  to  what  you  hear  from  these  men,  and  we  took 
the  cue  and  worked  up  some  articles  descriptive  of  certain  cases 
which  we  had  helped  on — how  the  thing  happened.  We  did  not 
mention  the  person's  name,  but  described  the  case,  and,  of  course, 
most  people  recognized  the  case.  Tell  of  the  condition  of  the 
employe,  how  you  met  the  situation,  where  the  person  was  sent, 
the  amount  of  aid  extended.  We  got  that  personal  touch,  and 
we  found  it  was  very  successful,  and  I  have  found  it  has  been 
an  awfully  good  thing  to  get  the  news  value  into  the  thing  from 
the  personal  connection,  something  the  people  know  about.  That 
is  one  little  point  I  would  call  to  your  attention;  if  you  can  get 
that  personal  touch,  that  is  one  of  the  ways  we  have  found  it 
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possible  to  make  our  shop  paper  successful — by  simply  listening 
to  what  people  say. 

Chairman  Crum  :  I  do  not  think  I  want  to  undertake  to 
do  what  the  workmen's  compensation  laws  do  not  undertake. 
They  have  left  that  an  open  question.  I  understand  that  an  "oc- 
cupational disease"  is  a  disease  arising  directly  out  of  a  given 
employment.  Take  anthrax,  where  it  can  be  proved  that  the  man 
contracted  anthrax  in  the  handling  of  leather  in  an  employer's 
plant ;  that  is  an  occupational  disease,  and  is  so  considered  wher- 
ever occupational  diseases  enter  into  workmen's  compensation 
laws.  That  is  a  concrete  instance,  concerning  which  there  could 
be  little  doubt.  There  are  many  diseases  where  there  is  con- 
siderable doubt,  and  various  methods  are  used  to  decide  doubt- 
ful cases.  For  example,  there  have  been  a  number  of  cases 
where  special  construction  has  been  given  to  the  term  occupa- 
tional disease.  In  one  case  malaria  was  considered  an  occu- 
pational disease,  as  the  man  contracted  malaria  in  a  rice  field,  and 
it  was  decided  that  the  employe  would  in  all  probability  not  have 
been  living  there  if  he  had  not  been  working  there. 

Our  committee,  I  am  sure,  feels  flattered  at  the  discussion 
and  interest  taken  in  the  subject  of  health  education,  so  many 
interesting  things  have  been  brought  out. 

As  regards  the  use  of  literature,  I  believe,  with  Mr.  Ashe  and 
Mr.  Cheney  and  others,  that  it  is  only  supplemental.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  our  company  has  not  made  any  great  effort  to  spread 
its  literature  widely ;  that  is,  through  the  rank  and  file.  We  issue 
what  we  designate  as  scientific  publications  covering  the  facts 
on  a  given  subject  gathered  from  all  over  the  world,  and  present 
in  convenient  and  attractive  form.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of 
the  demand  for  our  publications  comes  from  public  officials,  doc- 
tors, large  employers  of  labor,  etc.,  and  we  have  abundant  evi- 
dence that  this  kind  of  literature  is  greatly  appreciated  and  serves 
a  most  useful  purpose  in  the  campaigns  of  accident  and  disease 
prevention.  Our  function,  we  think,  is  the  gathering  of  facts 
and  presenting  them  in  a  scientific  way  so  as  to  make  available 
new  information  on  both  old  and  new  problems. 

On  the  recreational  side,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  factor  brought 
out  so  well.  Certainly  that  is  one  of  the  large  factors  in  health 
education  and  in  the  maintenance  of  health.     The  Prudential  is 
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developing  that  more  and  more.  Very  recently  a  basketball  court 
and  a  handball  court  have  been  installed  for  winter  use.  We 
have  long  had  a  men's  recreation  room,  where  checkers,  chess 
and  games  of  that  sort  can  be  played  at  the  noon  hour.  We  have 
a  girls'  recreation  room,  where  many  of  the  female  employes 
dance,  rest  or  lounge  during  the  noon  hour. 

In  all  of  these  ways  health  can  be  maintained  and  the  interest 
of  the  employes  in  their  own  health  can  be  stimulated. 

We  have  an  athletic  association  made  up  of  our  own  employes 
only,  and  we  have  a  nearly  100  per  cent  membership  in  that — 
boys  and  men  and  girls,  young  and  old — and  this  organization  is 
a  splendid  aid  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a  proper  esprit  de 
corps.  At  the  same  time  such  methods  assist  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  health  of  the  employes. 

If  there  is  no  other  discussion,  we  will  close,  as  the  hour  for 
adjournment  has  arrived. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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LABOR  TURNOVER 

Wednesday  Afternoon — June  2,  1920 
Mr.  H.  A.  Hopf,  Presiding 

The  Chairman  :  This  afternoon  we  are  to  have  presented 
to  us  two  of  the  most  interesting  reports  of  our  series.  One  of 
these  is  general  in  character,  on  the  subject  of  labor  turnover, 
that  might  be  defined  as  a  barometer  of  management,  and  the 
other  specifically  concerns  profit  sharing  and  allied  thrift  plans. 
In  presenting  to  you  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
Turnover,  let  me  say  that  he  is  the  superintendent  of  welfare  of 
the  American  Locomotive  Company,  and  is  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  assigned  to  the  committee  and  on  which  he 
is  to  speak  to  you  this  afternoon.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  call 
on  Mr.  L.  L.  Park,  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  to  present 
his  report. 

Chairman  Park:  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 
The  subject  of  labor  turnover  is  one  of  those  complex  subjects 
whose  difficulties  are  perhaps  less  easily  solved  than  are  most 
of  the  other  problems  which  we  have  been  discussing  at  the 
convention.  This  afternoon  we  are  to  discuss  the  question  of 
maintaining  the  stability  of  the  organization,  and  one  of  the  dif- 
ficulties that  have  been  met  by  the  members  of  the  committee 
is  the  fact  that  each  concern  has  its  own  problem,  its  own  con- 
ditions, its  own  variables.  We  have  tried  to  offer  some  sugges- 
tions of  a  way  in  which  to  approach  the  question  of  labor  turn- 
over from  the  standpoint  of  certain  groups  of  employes,  such 
as  unskilled  labor,  semi-skilled  labor,  skilled  labor  and  office  help, 
and  these,  of  course,  all  in  a  very  general  way.  Instead  of  talk- 
ing about  labor  turnover  for  the  whole  plant,  we  have  tried  to 
bring  out  the  thought  of  referring  to  labor  turnover  in  certain 
groups  of  labor. 

The  committee  has  outlined  certain  factors  in  labor  turnover, 
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grouping  them  as  external  factors,  among  which  are  competition, 
housing,  transportation,  climatic  conditions  and  certain  internal 
factors,  such  as  poor  placement,  working  conditions,  faulty  man- 
agement, monotonous  work,  business  fluctuations,  remuneration, 
and  certain  personal  factors,  such  as  outside  trouble;  that  is, 
trouble  of  a  personal  nature,  lack  of  skill,  lack  of  ambition,  roving 
tendency,  etc.    These  are  to  be  interpreted  in  a  very  general  way. 

To  get  some  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  these  different 
factors  influence  the  different  labor  groups,  a  chart  was  sent  out 
to  a  number  of  representative  concerns  among  our  membership, 
and  they  were  asked  to  express  their  rating  as  to  the  importance 
of  these  factors  in  their  particular  concerns,  and  from  the  results 
which  were  returned  the  chart  shown  on  page  8  was  prepared, 
in  which  the  length  of  the  lines  gives  some  indication  of  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  these  factors  in  the  different  labor  groups. 

Those  ratings  suggest  certain  things  which  the  committee  has 
written  out  in  its  Notes  on  Factor  Chart.  They  are  given  here 
purely  as  suggestive  of  a  way  in  which  we  might  study  the  ques- 
tion of  labor  turnover  as  relating  to  our  own  organizations  or 
our  own  firm. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  TURNOVER 

The  work  assigned  the  Sub-Committee  on  Labor  Turnover 
this  year  included  (a)  a  study  of  the  causes  of  and  means  for 
reducing  labor  turnover  and  (b)  an  analysis  of  the  disturbing 
elements  in  industrial  employment  and  means  for  neutralizing 
them. 

It  has  been  easier  to  study  the  more  common  causes  of  labor 
turnover  than  to  analyze  the  disturbing  elements  in  employment, 
since  the  latter  ran  well  below  the  surface,  and  a  close  investi- 
gation of  actual  conditions  is  necessary  to  an  intelligent  discus- 
sion of  these  elements. 

The  committee  has,  therefore,  confined  its  report^this  year  to 
the  presentation  of  certain  factors  in  labor  tiu-nover  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  affect  different  classes  of  employes,  together 
with  the  remedies  usually  suggested  for  overcoming  the  trouble 
represented. 

Difficulties  in  Such  a  Study 

As  might  be  expected,  the  Committee  experienced  difficulty 
in  attempting  to  standardize  the  conditions  prevailing  in  various 
industrial  communities.  One  Association  member  in  replying  to 
otu"  request  for  an  opinion  concerning  the  importance  of  certain 
factors  in  labor  turnover  stated:  "Our  city  is  all  by  itself  and 
no  one  knows  the  answer."  It  is  obvious  that  conditions  in  the 
larger  labor  centers,  as  well  as  in  the  individual  industries,  them- 
selves, vary  so  greatly  and  have  such  marked  peculiarities  that 
the  rules  applying  to  one  have  no  connection  whatever  with 
others. 

There  are,  however,  certain  factors  which  appear  common  to 
most  industrial  and  commercial  organizations,  and  the  committee 
has  endeavored  to  discuss  the  importance  of  these  and  the  means 
for  overcoming  them. 
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Study  of  Turnover  by  Labor  Groups 

In  approaching  the  study  of  the  factors  in  turnover  it  be- 
comes apparent  that  these  factors  must  vary  in  importance  in 
different  groups  of  employes,  and  the  committee  has  based  its 
study  upon  the  more  common  divisions:  unskilled,  semi-skilled, 
skilled  and  office  forces.  The  term  "unskilled"  is  here  assumed 
to  cover  those  groups  of  employes  which  require  little  training 
to  enable  them  to  perform  their  duties;  "semi-skilled,"  those 
whose  training  can  be  accomplished  in  a  few  weeks,  while 
"skilled"  applies  to  those  whose  preparation  has  been  a  matter 
of  years.  "Office  force"  applies  to  the  clerical  organization 
below  the  rank  of  "supervision." 

Any  effort  to  study  turnover  except  by  some  such  grouping 
as  the  foregoing  cannot  but  be  too  general  to  accomplish  definite 
results.  Few  causes  relate  equally  to  all  classes  of  employes, 
and  some  sub-division  is  necessary  to  intelligent  study.  We 
have  chosen  the  above  classification  because  the  terms  are  most 
readily  understood  and  most  commonly  applied. 

Factors  in  Tiunover 

To  review  the  causes  most  commonly  found  in  the  problem 
of  turnover  and  the  remedies  which  suggest  themselves  as  apply- 
ing to  them,  the  following  list  is  given.  These  are  by  no  means 
new,  and  they  are  here  given  for  the  purpose  of  applying  them 
to  the  grouping  already  outlined. 

EXTERNAL   FACTORS 


CAUSES 

1.  Competition,  In  the  larger 
labor  centers  there  is  a  tendency 
for  some  firms  to  draw  employes 
from  others  by  the  use  of  unfair 
methods.  There  is  also  a  tendency 
for  employes  to  drift  from  one 
firm  to  another  when  work  is  plen- 
tiful and  change  of  employment  is 
easy  but  without  permanent  good 
to  themselves. 


REMEDIES 

Labor  Agreements,  whereby  neigh- 
boring firms  protect  each  other 
against  unfair  practice,  tend  to  re- 
duce the  changes  due  to  this  cause. 
While  not  an  absolute  safeguard  it 
discourages  a  large  amount  of  drift- 
ing. 

Cooperative  Employment  Agencies 
which  handle  transfers  within  a  com- 
munity also  tend  to  reduce  inter-plant 
changes  and  insure  better  placement. 
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CAUSES 


REMEDIES 


2.  Housing.  In  most  localities  Housing  Projects.  The  plans  found 
the  housing  problem  is  serious  and  effective  include: 
affects  nearly  all  classes  of  labor.  (a)  Housing  plans  "en  bloc,"  such 
This  heading  includes  the  question  as  the  building  of  model  cities  or 
of  homes  for -employes  with  fami-  other  groups  of  homes  for  employes, 
lies,  rental  of  houses  for  would-be  (b)  Building  houses  for  employes 
employes,  boarding  places  for  day  in  any  part  of  community  on  easy 
and  night  workers  and  bunk  houses  terms  of  payment, 
for  groups  of  laborers.  (c)  Free  real  estate  agencies  for 

helping    employes    build    their    own 
homes  or  secure  houses  for  rental. 

(d)  Operating  boarding  or  bunk 
houses  or  helping  employes  find  suit- 
able places  to  board. 

(e)  Consulting  service  in  building 
or  rental,  advising  as  to  wise  or  un- 
wise investments,  plants,  estimates, 
etc. 


3.  Transportation.  The  problem 
of  securing  adequate  transportation 
in  large  cities  or  at  plants  located 
far  from  center  of  residence  of 
employes  is  often  a  serious  one. 
This  usually  relates  to  traction 
service,  though  frequently  the 
steam  railways  are  involved. 


Improved  Traction  Service  can  be 
often  secured  if  pressure  is  exerted 
by  employing  firms. 

Bus  Service  is  maintained  by  some 
concerns  as  a  supplement  to  car  serv- 
ice. 

"Jitney**  Service  has  at  times  been 
inaugurated  as  a  further  solution  of 
the  question. 

Private  Auto  Service  in  which 
groups  of  employes  arrange  for 
transportation  by  private  autos  owned 
by  fellow-employes. 


4.  Climatic    Conditions.     Expo-  Protection  against  extreme  condi- 

sure   to   weather   or   extremes   of  tions  can  sometimes  be  made.    Sheds, 

heat  and  cold  affect  some  classes  enclosures,  screens  and  special  means 

of     help.       In     lattitudes     where  for    heating    or    cooling    have    been 

winters  are  severe  or  summers  are  found  possible  at  times, 
very  hot  the  industries  are  apt  to 
be  affected  in  certain  seasons. 


INTERNAL   FACTORS 


5.  Poor  Placements  is  responsible  Job  Analysis  as  a  means  of  deter- 
for  some  degree  of  turnover.  Lit-  mining  the  requirements  of  the  task 
tie  effort  to  determine  the  fitness  and  Tests  of  Applicants  to  discover 
of  the  applicant  for  the  work  of  their  qualifications  are  acknowledged 
the  company  or  to  place  him  where  essentials  in  intelligent  placement, 
will  be  of  greatest  value  to  his  Interviews  by  experienced  employ- 
employer  and  to  himself,  can  re-  ment  clerks  are  valuable  but  they 
suit  only  in  much  dissatisfaction  should  be  supplemented  by  detailed 
and  lack  of  interest.  information  regarding  applicants  and 

jobs. 
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CAUSES 

6,  Working  Conditions  as  re- 
lated to  the  sanitation,  safety  and 
comfort  of  employment  have  much 
to  do  with  the  attitude  of  employes 
toward  their  work.  Where  condi- 
tions encourage  a  "grouch"  there 
cannot  grow  the  best  spirit  of  co- 
operation. 


REMEDIES 

Modern  Shops  with  sanitary  equip- 
ment, safeguarded  machinery,  neces- 
sary aids  to  comfortable  work,  proper 
lighting  and  heating  and  good  house^ 
keeping  are  aids  in  developing  con- 
tentment and  plant  morale. 


7.  Faulty  Management  is  re- 
sponsible for  misunderstandings 
between  management  and  men, 
lack  of  cooperation  and  many  un- 
necessary grievances.  The  fore- 
man is  the  medium  for  expressing 
the  company's  policy  to  the  men 
and  he  often  misrepresents  the 
management  through  personal 
feeling  and  lack  of  knowledge. 


A  Definite  J^abor  Policy  is  essential 
to  friendly  relations  between  employ- 
er and  men. 

The  Training  of  Foremen  is  recog- 
nized as  an  important  means  of  pre- 
paring them  to  properly  represent  the 
management  and  use  diplomacy  in 
handling  matters  of  discipline. 

Employe  Representation  in  Man- 
agement is  being  considered  as  an  im- 
portant means  of  preventing  misun- 
derstandings and  adjusting  griev- 
ances. 


8.  Monotonous  Work.  The  ele- 
ment of  repetition  with  a  limited 
number  of  operations  tends  to 
weary  some  operatives  of  their 
tasks,  although  others  prefer  work 
of  that  character.  The  mere  fact 
of  repetition  does  not  constitute 
an  objection  to  a  job,  but  it  does 
affect  adversely  a  certain  percent- 
age of  employes. 


Plan  for  Transfer  of  operatives 
who  cannot  stand  work  of  too  con- 
fining a  nature  is  advisable.  It  is 
sometimes  possible  to  provide  regu- 
lar rotation  of  work  to  give  variety 
of  occupation  to  those  who  react  un- 
favorably to  the  requirements  of  the 
task. 

Making  Monotonous  Work  More 
Interesting  by  labor-saving  devices, 
modified  conditions  and  modified 
processes  is  a  better  program  than 
that  of  constantly  changing  opera- 
tives. 


9.  Business  Fluetuatiom.  Sea- 
sonal work  or  work  in  which  there 
is  much  extreme  of  short  time  or 
overtime  tends  to  discourage 
permanency  of  employment.  Men 
are  apt  to  seek  places  which  offer 
less  hazard  of  loss  of  time  or  less' 
pressure  due  to  hurried  overtime 
jobs. 


Extending  the  Business  Season  in 
some  industries  can  be  accomplished 
by  careful  planning,  spreading  out 
the  year's  work  more  uniformly. 

Filling  in  the  Vacant  Seasons  with 
work  other  than  the  usual  line,  when 
possible,  aids  a  concern  to  hold  its 
organization. 


10.  Remuneration.  Wages  lower 
than  prevailing  standards  will  tend 
to  cause  turnover,  unless  there  be 
other  conditions  which  offer  great- 
er attraction.  The  basis  of  wage 
payments  is  always  ground  for 
some  dissatisfaction  and  change  of 
employment. 


Fair  Compensation  will  help  to 
steady  employment,  if  other  condi- 
tions are  favorable. 

Wage  understandings  between  em- 
ployers and  men  tend  to  maintain 
proper  wage  relations. 
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CAUSES 


11.  Outside  Trouble,  such  as  dif- 
ficulties at  home,  sickness,  legal  en- 
tanglements, etc.,  tend  to  cause 
transfers  of  employment  to  other 
communities. 


12.  Lack  of  SkilL  Many  em- 
ployes because  they  cannot  readily 
earn  fair  wages  within  a  reasona- 
ble time  after  starting  work,  be- 
come discouraged  and  quit.  Others 
also  find  themselves  in  a  narrow 
groove  with  little  chance  for  ad- 
vancement and  leave  to  widen  their 
experience. 


13.  Lack  of  Ambition  is  charac- 
teristic of  a  large  number  of  the 
habitual' applicants  found  in  the 
employment  offices,  who  go  from 
place  to  place  because  they  cannot 
make  good  anywhere. 

14.  Roving  Tendency,  The  ten- 
dency of  many  capable  and  efficient 
employes  to  rove  periodically  from 
city  to  city  or  from  shop  to  shop  is 
particularly  difficult  to  overcome  as 
their  habit  is  not  based  on  dissat- 
isfaction with  local  conditions  but 
on  a  desire  to  roam. 


REMEDIES 

Free  Health  Clinic  by  which  em- 
ployes receive  free  medical  advice 
will  tend  toward  better  health  and 
less  pessimism. 

Health  Insurance  is  intended  to  re- 
lieve anxiety  as  to  loss  of  time  and 
insure  security  of  position  in  time  of 
illness. 

Free  Legal  Advice  will  assist  in 
keeping  employes  out  of  some  legal 
difficulties  which  might  otherwise 
lead  to  their  leaving  town. 

Family  Contacts,  such  as  commu- 
nity houses,  playgrounds,  visiting 
nurse,  milk  stations,  company  stores, 
etc.,  tend  to  eliminate  many  home 
troubles  and  prevent  exploitation  of 
the  employes. 

Training  Courses,  either  on  the  job 
or  in  vestibule  schools,  give  better 
chance  for  the  earning  of  a  compe- 
tency in  a  short  time.  They  also 
give  uniformity  to  the  training  and 
are^  likely  to  avoid  the  difficulties 
which  later  develop  when  training 
has  been  indifferent 

Educational  Courses  which  give 
supplementary  training  or  schooling 
in  subjects  allied  to  the  trade  but 
not  immediately  part  of  it,  help  to 
produce  efficiency  and  supplement 
manual  skill. 

A  System  for  Promotion  will  offer 
means  of  advancement  to  capable 
men  who  are  anxious  to  become  more 
skilled. 

Personal  Contact  with  Welfare 
Workers  who  endeavor  to  stimulate 
interest  in  self -betterment  and  cre- 
ate a  desire  for  improvement,  should 
help  overcome  this  trouble. 

Social  Activities  which  develop  in- 
terest in  local  affairs  and  help  to  tie 
up  employes  to  the  general  organiza- 
tion assist  in  holding  them. 

Athletic  Contests  which  give  oppor- 
tunity for  personal  exploit  serve  to 
increase  the  local  attractions. 

Stock  Ownership^  by  Employes  with 
the  added  income  involved  aids  in  lo- 
calizing interest 

Bonuses  for  long  term  services  and 

Pensions  for  old  employes  help  to 
secure  permanency  of  employment 
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Factor  Chart 

To  enable  the  committee  to  present  a  comparison  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  factors  just  cited,  a  chart  was  prepared  and  sent 
to  a  number  of  typical  industries  and  commercial  houses,  with  a 
request  that  they  rate  the  importance  of  each  factor  as  viewed 
from  experience  in  their  particular  fields.  The  average  of  the 
ratings  returned  from  these  firms  is  given  in  the  following  chart, 
in  which  the  horizontal  lines  indicate  by  their  length  the  relative 
importance  of  each  item. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  rating  of  no  two  firms  will  be  the 
same,  owing  to  the  great  variation  of  conditions  prevailing,  the 
results  obtained  from  the  chart  are  suggestive  of  certain  domi- 
nating circumstances  to  which  some  attention  may  well  be  given. 

CHART  SHOWING  RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OF 
FACTORS  IN  LABOR  TURNOVER 

Unskilled    Semi-skilled    Skilled  Office 

Factobs  Labor  Labor  Labor  Help 

External 

Competition  

Housing   

Transportation 

Qimatic  Conditions . . .  


Internal 

Poor  Placement^ 

Working  Condition  . . 
Faulty  Management... 
Monotonous  Work .... 
Business  Fluctuations. 
Remuneration  

Personal 

Outside  Trouble 

Lack  of  Skill 

Lack  of  Ambition 

Roving  Tendency 


Approximate  Per  Cent 
Annual  Turnover...         167%  126%  98%  32% 
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Notes  on  Factor  Chart 

In  comparing  the  marks  on  the  chart  for  the  various  groups, 
it  is  evident  that: 

External  factors  affect  all  classes  nearly  equally; 

Personal  factors  show  some  difference  in  the  various  groups ; 

Internal  factors  show  the  greatest  change  in  the  different 
groups. 

It  is  well  that  we  should  note  that  in  averaging  the  marks  of 
the  different  firms,  many  of  the  extreme  marks  are  neutralized 
by  other  extremes,  making  the  average  more  moderate  than  any 
individual  case.  We  may,  therefore,  consider  the  differences 
found  as  being  more  exaggerated  in  any  individual  case  than 
indicated  by  the  average  shown. 

In  summarizing  the  conclusions  which  we  feel  justified  in 
drawing  from  the  chart,  we  are  giving  below  some  of  the  phases 
of  labor  turnover  which  we  believe  are  worthy  of  consideration. 

1.  Competition  for  Labor  is  generally  recognized  as  a  seri- 
ous problem  in  all  groups  of  employes.  While  there  can  be  no 
criticism  of  such  transfer  of  employment  as  adds  materially  to 
the  progress  or  advantage  of  the  individual,  the  endless  chain  of 
industrial  connections  brought  by  the  preying  of  one  concern  on 
the  organization  of  another  can  only  add  to  the  difficulties  natu- 
rally attendant  on  the  maintaining  of  a  stable  working  force. 
Cooperation  between  neighboring  concerns  cannot  be  too  cordial 
in  employment  relations,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  larger 
business  centers  there  may  be  less  destructive  effort  and  more 
constructive  progress  made  in  promoting  industrial  stability. 

2.  Insufficient  Housing  is  becoming  a  constantly  pressing 
source  of  difficulty  among  all  groups.  Many  firms  hesitate  to 
launch  housing  movements,  but  it  is  well  to  recognize  the  possi- 
bility of  doing  something  toward  housing  without  a  concern 
entering  the  landlord  class.  Means  for  rendering  service  to 
would-be  builders,  advice  as  to  proper  value  of  real  estate  and 
cost  of  building  plans,  free  service  in  locating  vacant  houses, 
and  other  means  may  be  used  to  advantage  even  if  no  building 
projects  are  contemplated  by  the  employer.  Every  firm  could 
help  toward  meeting  the  housing  need  to  some  extent,  even 
though  its  plan  might  be  a  modest  one. 
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3.  Poor  Placement  appears  particularly  strong  in  connec- 
tion with  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  groups.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, we  are  making  better  progress  in  placing  skilled  help  and 
office  help  than  in  locating  those  whose  capacity  is  limited  and 
whose  talent  is  less  pronounced.  The  chart  emphasizes  the  need 
of  greater  study  in  the  placement  of  unskilled  labor.  Too  fre- 
quently the  employment  office  has  assumed  that  a  laborer  can 
work  equally  well  anywhere  and  under  any  conditions.  It  is 
apparent  that  distinctions  will  be  found  in  this  field  as  well  as 
in  the  others. 

4.  Working  Conditions  among  unskilled  and  semi-skilled 
workers  apparently  have  an  important  influence.  While  this 
condition  is  probably  based  upon  the  nature  of  the  work  which 
these  groups  perform,  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  that  condi- 
tions may  be  made  to  contribute  more  to  industrial  stability  if 
the  same  attention  is  given  to  the  surroundings  of  the  less-skilled 
workers  as  is  given  to  the  places  where  skilled  labor  and  clerical 
forces  operate. 

5.  Faulty  Management  is  prominent  in  the  three  labor 
groups,  somewhat  emphasized  in  relation  to  semi-skilled  labor. 
A  more  careful  study  of  the  needs  of  this  field  and  more  prac- 
tical training  of  foremen  for  dealing  with  its  problems  will  un- 
doubtedly help  reduce  the  difficulties  encountered. 

6.  Monotonous  Work  is  naturally  more  pronounced  in  the 
unskilled  and  semi-skilled  groups.  While  the  shifting  of  em- 
ployes to  provide  variety  is  commendable,  it  is  better,  where 
possible,  to  change  the  methods  to  relieve  monotony  to  a  greater 
extent.  Motion  study  has  aided  in  simplifying  the  movements 
required  for  any  operation,  but  it  has  tended  to  increase  monot- 
ony. Would  it  not  be  desirable  if  several  different  groups  of 
movements  could  be  devised  for  any  task,  enabling  the  operator 
to  vary  his  efforts  with  equal  skill  ?  It  is  well  for  us  to  remem- 
ber that  all  people  do  not  react  to  monotony  in  the  same  manner, 
and  that  some  operators  prefer  work  which  is  highly  objection- 
able to  others. 

7.  Remuneration  is  prominent  in  all  groups  and  probably 
will  always  be  one  of  the  important  factors  in  employment.  This 
item  emphasizes  the  desirability  of  proper  grading  of  rates  to 
encourage  the  attainment  of  higher  degrees  of  skill.  Where 
there  is  no  incentive  to  trade  training,  the  tendency  is  toward 
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the  easiest  path  to  competency,  usually  at  the  expense  of  mental 
development. 

8.  Lack  of  Skill  is  paradoxically  most  prominent  among 
the  "unskilled."  One  would  hardly  expect  to  find  complaint  of 
lack  of  skill  at  work  in  which  no  skill  was  required,  but  the  defini- 
tion of  the  term  is  undoubtedly  intended  to  include  "lack  of 
intelligent  effort"  which  is  compatible  with  laboring  work.  The 
great  difficulty  in  securing  men  who  are  willing  to  undertake 
unskilled  work  has  probably  been  responsible  for  the  presence 
of  men  not  suitably  fitted  to  the  task  and,  therefore,  performing 
their  duties  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner.  The  prominence  of 
this  item  in  the  clerical  field  suggests  the  need  of  better  schooling 
for  office  forces.  In  all  groups  there  is  indication  of  the  im- 
portance of  practical  training  to  prepare  for  the  requirements  of 
the  work  demanded. 

9.  Lack  of  Ambition  appears  charged  against  all  groups  to 
an  unusual  extent,  though  most  prominent  among  the  unskilled. 
Means  for  awakening  interest  in  self-education  and  a  desire  to 
do  better  work  are  poissible  in  any  organization,  but  they  demand 
a  larger  degree  of  personal  contact  than  is  found  in  most  estab- 
lishments. 

10.  Roving  Tendency  appears  to  vary  in  inverse  ratio  to 
the  education  required  for  the  work.  Where  the  drudgery  is 
greatest,  the  tendency  to  drift  seems  strongest.  Unless  recrea- 
tional or  other  means  can  be  provided  to  neutralize  the  effect  of 
the  work,  it  is  difficult  to  check  the  desire  for  a  change  of  lo- 
cation. 

11.  Per  Cent  of  Turnover.  As  would  naturally  be  expected, 
the  per  cent  of  turnover  is  least  in  the  clerical  forces,  somewhat 
greater  among  skilled  men,  still  greater  with  the  semi-skilled, 
and  greatest  among  the  unskilled.  The  nature  of  the  work  and 
the  lack  of  advancement  in  the  less  skilled  positions  tend  toward 
this  condition.  Our  educational,  social  and  betterment  plans  are 
apt  to  benefit  most  those  in  the  groups  which  already  have  the 
greatest  stability,  and  special  study  is  needed  of  means  for  help- 
ing those  in  the  less  fortunate  classes  to  find  proper  opportunity 
and  incentive  to  remain  longer  in  their  present  fields  of  endeavor. 

The  results  of  the  above  study  may  seem  to  lack  direct  value 
to  those  contributing  to  the  chart  or  reading  the  report.  It  is 
hoped  that  it  may  suggest  ways  of  studying  the  problem  of  labor 
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turnover  to  those  who  have  not  thoroughly  covered  their  field. 
The  nature  of  some  of  the  replies  received  indicate  that  even  in 
well  organized  personnel  departments  there  is  lack  of  certainty 
as  to  the  best  methods  of  meeting  certain  phases  of  the  problem, 
and  it  is  the  hope  of  the  committee  that  the  discussion  at  the 
convention  may  bring  out  further  suggestions  of  value  to  our 
members. 

Method  of  Figuring  Labor  Turnover 

In  addition  to  its  study  of  the  factors  in  labor  turnover,  the 
committee  is  pleased  to  print  as  part  of  its  report  the  following 
paper  on  "How  to  Figure  Labor  Turnover/*  by  Dr.  Frederick 
S.  Crum,  Assistant  Statistician  of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Com- 
pany, and  a  member  of  this  committee.  The  paper  is  repiinted 
from  the  Quarterly  Publication  of  the  American  Statistical  Asso- 
ciation of  June,  1919.  It  has  received  such  favorable  comment 
by  men  interested  in  employment  statistics  that  the  committee 
believes  its  publication  here  will  be  of  practical  value  to  the 
members  of  the  Association. 
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[Reprinted   from   Quarterly   Publications  of   the   American    Statistical 

Association,  June,  1919.] 


HOW   TO    FIGURE    LABOR   TURNOVER 

By  Frederick  S.  Crum 

The  term  labor  turnover  has  been  variously  defined  and  as  its 
calculation  is  dependent  upon  its  definition,  attention  should  first 
be  given  to  just  what  the  term  means.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to 
find  out  from  reading  an  already  somewhat  extensive  literature 
on  the  subject,  labor  turnover  was  first  used  and  is  still  most 
widely  used  to  express  the  phenomenon  of  hirings  necessary  to 
replace  separations  in  any  given  industry,  establishment  or  de- 
partment of  an  establishment.  Before  the  subject  was  analyzed 
too  closely,  perhaps,  by  writers  of  the  academic  type,  labor  turn- 
over or  the  flow  of  labor  in  any  given  industry  or  establishment, 
was  measured  in  terms  of  the  average  or  normal  payroll,  and 
it  was  expressed  in  the  form  of  percentage  of  such  payroll  dur- 
ing the  period  under  observation — usually  a  week,  a  month  or  a 
year.  If  the  average  payroll  of  a  given  establishment  were  1,000 
in  a  business  which  required  that  such  payroll  be  kept  at  that 
figure  and  during  a  year  500  additions  to  the  payroll  were  neces- 
sary to  replace  separations  therefrom,  the  yearly  labor  turnover 
would  be  expressed  as  50  per  cent,  or  *^ooo.  On  an  increasing 
payroll  in  a  growing  business  the  separations  from  the  payroll 
would  still  represent  the  numerator  and  the  average  payroll  the 
denominator.  On  a  decreasing  payroll  in  an  establishment  gradu- 
ally going  out  of  business,  perhaps,  or  declining  from  any  cause 
whatsoever,  the  numerator  would  be  the  number  hired  and  the 
denominator  the  average  payroll,  as  before.  In  other  words, 
average  payroll  by  this  most  generally  employed  method  is  al- 
ways the  denominator  and  the  number  of  employes  replaced 
during  the  period  under  observation  is  the  numerator  in  the 
calculation  of  labor  turnover.    As  this  is  the  older,  so,  I  believe, 
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it  is  also  the  best  method  of  measuring  labor  turnover.  What- 
ever method  of  calculation  is  ultimately  agreed  upon,  the  statisti- 
cal problem  of  labor  turnover  can  still  be  truly  stated  as  Richard 
B.  Gregg  has  stated  it,  namely,  as  the  "measurement  of  the  move- 
ment of  industrial  workers  in  and  out  of  their  employment,  and 
the  analysis  of  its  causes  and  results." 

At  the  National  Conference  of  Employment  Managers  held 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  May  9-11,  1918,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  draft  a  report  which  would  define  labor  turnover  and  state 
how  it  should  be  calculated.  The  report  made  by  this  committee 
reads  as  follows : 

"Labor  turnover  for  any  period  consists  of  the  number  of 
separations  from  service  during  that  period.  Separations  in- 
clude all  quits,  discharges  and  lay-offs  for  any  reason  whatsoever. 

"The  percentage  of  labor  turnover  for  any  period  considered 
is  the  ratio  of  the  total  number  of  separations  during  the  period 
to  the  average  number  of  employes  on  the  force  report  during 
that  period.  The  force  report  gives  the  number  of  men  actually 
working  each  day  as  shown  by  attendance  records. 

"To  compute  the  percentage  of  labor  turnover  for  any  period, 
find  the  total  separations  for  the  period  considered  and  divide 
by  the  average  of  the  number  actually  working  each  day  through- 
out the  period." 

In  brief,  this  committee  advocated  the  use  of  attendance 
force  rather  than  payroll  in  the  calculation  of  turnover  percent- 
ages. This  seems  to  have  been  the  main  principle  advocated  in 
this  report,  but  it  is  somewhat  ambiguous  and  misleading  in  some 
of  the  statements.  For  illustration,  labor  turnover  for  any  period 
does  not  necessarily  "consist  of  the  number  of  separations  from 
service  during  that  period."  In  the  current  and  recent  history  of 
shipyard  plant  construction  we  find  many  illustrations  of  the 
falsity  of  this  statement.  When  a  shipyard  nears  completion 
many  of  the  men  engaged  for  its  construction  must  be  laid  off 
from  day  to  day,  and  these  separations  do  not  all  represent  labor 
turnover,  according  to  the  best  and  most  usual  definitions  of  that 
term.  On  a  decreasing  payroll  only  the  number  hired  can  truly 
represent  replacements  or  turnover. 

The  statement  that  "to  compute  the  percentage  of  labor  turn- 
over for  any  period,  find  the  total  separations  for  the  period  con- 
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sidered  and  divide  by  the  average  of  the  number  actually  working 
each  day  throughout  the  period"  is  to  me  ambiguous.  Probably 
all  that  is  meant  is  that  the  average  daily  attendance  is  recom- 
mended as  the  divisor.  If  so,  it  does  not  mean  that  only  those 
are  to  be  included  in  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  who  have 
worked  or  been  in  attendance  "each  day  throughout  the  period." 
It  is  conceivable  that  the  turnover  in  a  given  year  would  be  rep- 
resented by  infinity  in  an  establishment  where  no  employe  could 
show  a  record  of  100  per  cent  attendance.  The  point  in  this 
committee  report,  however,  which  challenges  discussion  is  the 
recommendation  that  the  working  force,  as  shown  by  attendance 
records,  be  made  the  basis  upon  which  labor  turnover  is  calcu- 
lated rather  than  payroll  force. 

Anyone  who  has  had  wide  experience  in  studying  compara- 
tive labor  turnover  figures  in  such  an  extensive  industry  as  ship- 
building will  at  once  question  the  validity  of  this  new  method 
apparently  advocated  by  at  least  some  of  the  employment  man- 
agers at  the  National  Conference  in  Rochester,  last  May  (1918). 
One  of  the  principal  objections  to  it  is  that  attendance  is  a  more 
fluctuating  factor  than  payroll.  On  an  extremely  hot  day,  1,000 
or  more  men  out  of  a  force  of  5,000  might  lay  off  for  the  one 
reason  "too  hot  to  work."  This  is  not  an  isolated  instance ;  there 
are  plenty  such  illustrations  in  the  daily  attendance  reports  of  the 
160  or  more  shipyards  which  it  was  my  privilege  to  review  for 
a  period  of  eleven  months  this  past  year.  Heat,  cold,  blizzard, 
rain  and  snow  are  meteorological  conditions  which  cause  wide 
fluctuations  in  daily  attendance  in  shipyard  and  other  outdoor 
employments.  Again,  an  epidemic  period  such  as  that  we  have 
been  experiencing  in  the  shipyards  since  September  causes  most 
violent  fluctuations,  daily,  weekly  and  monthly,  in  the  attendance 
records — much  wider  variations,  quite  naturally,  than  are  re- 
flected in  the  payrolls.  In  the  first  week  of  October,  1918,  it 
was  reported  that  approximately  6,000  out  of  19,000  employes 
of  three  large  shipbuilding  plants  at  Gloucester,  N.  J.,  were  ill 
with  influenza.  Obviously,  the  resulting  temporary  low  attend- 
ance had  little  or  no  real  relation  to  labor  turnover.  Why,  then, 
should  this  attendance  factor  be  used  in  calculating  turnover 
percentage? 

Another  objection  to  the  attendance  records  as  a  basis  for 
the  calculation  of  labor  turnover  percentages  is  that  very  fre- 
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quently  the  separations  or  quits  when  recorded  are  of  employes 
who  may  not  have  been  in  attendance  for  a  day,  two  days  or 
longer.  Theoretically,  the  payroll  is,  therefore,  a  better  denomi- 
nator for  the  labor-turnover  fraction,  as  it  always  contains  the 
whole  labor  force,  while  the  attendance  force  at  any  given  time 
may  range  from  100  per  cent  of  the  payroll  down  to  50  per  cent 
or  even  less  in  severe  weather,  during  an  epidemic,  obstructed 
traffic,  etc.  These  latter  phenomena,  while  affecting  attendance 
seriously,  may  not  and  often  do  not  affect  the  payroll  or  the 
separations  so  far  as  these  enter  into  the  labor-force  records. 

One  of  the  best  statements  that  I  have  seen  advocating  pay- 
roll in  preference  to  attendance  as  representing  average  force 
for  labor  turnover  calculations  is  that  by  Mr.  E.  Goldberger, 
efficiency  engineer,  Packard  Motor  Car  Company,  published  in 
the  November,  1918,  issue  of  Industrial  Management.  The  state- 
ment follows: 

"The  total  number  of  men  that  have  been  hired  and  been 
paid  off,  i.e.,  actually  replaced,  represents  a  complete  turnover, 
and  if  there  be  an  excess  of  men  hired  over  paid  off,  they  actu- 
ally are  to  be  accounted  to  increase  in  force,  while  if  there  be  an 
excess  of  men  paid  off,  they  represent  a  decrease  in  force. 

"There  are  more  reasons  in  favor  of  counting  the  men  on 
our  books  rather  than  those  really  attending,  as  some  men  leave 
without  notice,  passing  through  a  transitory  stage  of  not  attend- 
ing and  still  being  on  the  books,  so  that,  when  they  leave  and  are 
counted  in  the  turnover,  they  do  not  represent  the  turnover  of 
the  force  working,  but  of  that  on  our  books. 

"It  is  much  easier  to  count  the  men  on  the  books  than  those 
attending,  as  the  first  information  can  be  made  available  quickly 
in  the  employment  office,  while  the  last  one  has  to  be  made  avail- 
able by  many  clerks  in  different  departments  or  by  the  time  office. 

"It  is  very  likely  that  high  wages,  where  they  are  unwar- 
ranted, will  force  us  to  face  the  problem  of  absentees,  and  to 
study  a  standard  coefficient  of  attendance.  This  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, a  good  enough  reason  to  keep  the  same  denominator  for  all 
three  coefficients  —  labor  turnover,  labor  fluctuation  and  labor 
attendance." 

The  following  quotation*  also  is  in  conformity  with  my  own 

*  From  "Standardizing  Labor  Turnover"  by  Harry  W.  Kimball,  Indus- 
trial Management,  December,  1918. 
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point  of  view  as  regards  the  method  of  calculating  the  labor 
turnover : 

"What  most  persons  mean  by  labor  turnover  is  labor  replace- 
ment. The  term  labor  turnover  arose  in  connection  with  discus- 
sions of  the  cost  of  hiring  and  firing  workers.  It  was  recognized 
that  men  drifted  in  and  drifted  out  of  industries.  Competent 
men  often  did  not  s*ay,  and  incompetent  men  had  to  be  fired 
after  expensive  trial.  Effective  labor  service  finds  the  right  man 
for  the  right  job  and  then  gets  him  to  stick.  If  he  does  not  stick, 
then  someone  else  has  to  be  hired  to  take  his  place,  or  if  a  mistake 
in  judgment  is  made  and  an  unfit  person  employed,  then  that 
person  has  to  be  fiied  and  another  worker  found  for  his  job. 
This  is  labor  turnovc  r,  but  a  better  and  more  accurate  phrase  is 
to  think  of  it  as  nece  ssary  labor,  replacement, 

"The  National  Employment  Managers'  conference  by  decid- 
ing that  the  number  cf  employes  actually  working  each  day  rather 
than  the  number  appearing  upon  the  payroll  should  be  the  proper 
base  for  computing  labor  turnover  introduced  another  factor  into 
personal  fluctuation.  This  factor,  which  may  be  termed  labor 
variation,  is  something  different  from  either  plant  change  or 
labor  replacement. 

"The  number  of  the  working  force  actually  working  on  any 
one  day  is  dependent  upon  sickness  and  accident,  upon  explain- 
able absences,  and  upon  habitual  loafing  usually  after  pay  day. 
Increasingly,  employment  offices  are  keeping  records  of  these 
daily  absences,  seeking  for  the  causes  of  these  constant  leaks  and 
endeavoring  to  stop  them.  But  such  absences  do  not  mean  usu- 
ally that  a  man  is  fired  or  even  that  someone  is  hired  to  take  his 
place.  This  labor  variation  is  not  labor  turnover  as  the  term  is 
ordinarily  used.  Yet  if  the  daily  working  force  rather  than  the 
payroll  sheets  are  used  as  the  base  for  figuring  labor  turnover, 
then  this  element  of  temporary  absences  affects  to  some  degree 
the  percentages. 

"A  report,  then,  of  personnel  fluctuation  for  any  period  of 
time  should  show  in  percentages  the  plant  change,  the  labor  re- 
placement and  the  labor  variation.  These  are  three  distinct  ele- 
ments in  the  personnel  fluctuation.  They  are  due  to  different 
causes,  require  different  remedies  and  should  never  be  confused. 

"One  other  subdivision  may  be  desirable.  Persons  whose 
places  must  be  refilled  leave  for  avoidable  and  unavoidable  rea- 
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sons.  Among  the  unavoidable  reasons  are  marriage,  death,  ill 
health,  retirement,  family  leaving  city,  and  military  service.  It 
is  worth  while  to  divide  the  leavings  under  labor  replacement  into 
avoidable  and  unavoidable,  making  separate  percentages.  The 
decrease  of  the  avoidable  leavings  from  week  to  week,  and  from 
year  to  year,  is  the  true  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  the  labor 
service. 

"While  a  record  should  be  kept  of  all  transfers  from  one 
department  to  another  within  the  plant,  these  transfers  should 
not  enter  into  the  calculation  of  any  personnel  fluctuation,  as 
they  do  not  increase  or  decrease  the  working  force. 

"The  simplest  way  of  calculating  these  three  elements  of  per- 
sonnel fluctuations  is  by  the  week,  and  the  simplest  base  to  use 
is  the  number  on  the  payroll." 

Daily  attendance  records  are  extremely  important  and  hours- 
of-work  records,  also  very  important  for  several  purposes,  should 
be  available  to  the  manager  of  a  plant  or  establishment,  but  I 
seriously  doubt  their  utility  in  the  calculation  of  labor  turnover. 
Payroll  measured  against  daily  attendance  gives  a  reasonable 
notion  of  the  percentage  and  total  amount  of  absenteeism.  Such 
ratios  could  be  computed  weekly,  monthly,  quarterly  and  yearly. 
In  other  words,  daily  attendance  should  preferably  be  consid- 
ered as  a  coefficient  of  payroll.  Among  shipbuilders,  for  the 
country  as  a  whole,  approximately  85  per  cent  of  the  average 
payroll  was  in  daily  attendance.  There  were  wide  variations, 
however,  from  this  figure  when  individual  3rards,  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country  and  the  different  seasons  of  the  year  were 
considered. 

For  a  proper  measurement  of  daily  attendance  good  payroll 
records  must  be  freshly  available  and,  if  available,  there  would 
appear  to  be  no  good  reason  why  labor  turnover  should  not  be 
measured  against  payroll  rather  than  against  attendance — a  more 
widely  fluctuating,  and,  at  least  as  regards  labor  flow,  a  more 
artificial  factor  than  payroll.  Perhaps  one  objection  to  the  use 
of  payroll  records  is  that  they  sometimes  are  not  cleared. fre- 
quently enough.  This  is  not  a  valid  objection  in  labor  turnover 
calculations,  for  the  net  gain  or  loss  in  the  payroll  is  readily 
obtained  when  the  number  hired  and  the  number  of  separations 
are  known  for  a  given  period.    An  effort  should  be  made  to  bring 
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about  standard  and  uniforn)  practice  in  the  keeping  of  all  labor 
or  work-time  records,  and  payroll  records  unquestionably  should 
be  more  tmiform  and  accurate  than  at  present.  Probably  the 
most  generally  feasible  plan  would  be  to  have  the  payrolls  cleared 
at  least  twice  a  month,  preferably,  perhaps,  on  the  first  and  fif- 
teenth of  each  month.  Such  payroll  figures  would,  I  believe,  give 
an  excellent  basis  from  which  to  calctdate  labor  turnover  or  re- 
placement percentages,  labor  fluctuations,  and  daily  attendance. 
If  the  payroll  were  cleared  weekly  the  accuracy  of  the  calcula- 
tions would,  of  course,  be  somewhat  greater. 

Unless  some  sound  standard  as  to  the  factors  which  shall  be 
used  in  calculating  labor  turnover  is  adopted  and  applied  gen- 
erally at  an  early  date,  there  will  be  created  a  still  greater  statis- 
tical chaos  than  already  exists.  At  present  not  only  is  there  no 
universally  or  even  generally  recognized  method  of  calculating 
labor  turnover,  but  there  is  also  an  "utter  lack  of  any  standards 
in  estimating  cause,  extent  and  cost  of  labor  turnover."* 

An  efficient  employment  manager  is  probably  the  first  and 
most  important  step  in  any  effort  to  bring  about  stability  in  the 
labor  force  of  an  industrial  plant.  The  employment  manager 
can  perhaps  best  demonstrate  his  efficiency  by  pointing  to  the 
reduction  of  the  labor  turnover  under  scientific  as  compared  with 
the  previous  and  presumably  unscientific  "hire  and  fire"  method 
of  foremen.  To  the  employment  manager,  therefore,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  his  methods  of  calculating  labor  turnover  shall  be  uni- 
form and  on  a  basis  that  can  be  defended  by  sound  common 
sense  and  log^c. 

Labor  turnover  should  be  measured  for  the  principal  depart- 
ments of  any  given  plant  as  well  as  for  the  plant  as  a  whole. 
Transfers  from  one  department  to  another  would  enter  into  the 
labor  turnover  of  the  departments  affected,  but  such  transfers 
would  not  count  in  the  labor  turnover  of  the  whole  plant.  In 
the  United  States  there  is  a  large  amount  of  interstate  migration, 
but  these  migrants  are  not  added  to  the  statistics  of  immigrants 
and  emigrants  for  the  United  States.  The  analogy  illustrates 
how  transfers  should  be  handled.     The  labor  turnover  of  the 

**'An  Initial  Survey  of  the  Problem  of  Labor  Turnover,"  Confidential 
Reports  Series,  Report  No.  1,  The  National  Association  of  Corporation 
Schools. 
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departments  of  any  given  plant  if  summed  would  show  too  large 
a  labor  turnover  for  the  plant  as.  a  whole,  provided  there  had 
been  interdepartmental  transfers. 

Turnover  figures  are  valuable  only  as  they  are  used  and  under- 
stood by  the  employment  manager  and  by  the  plant  management 
as  an  index  to  the  labor  conditions.  When  the  labor  turnover 
figures  are  reduced  to  simple  percentages  which  always  have 
definite  significance,  the  management  will  get  light  upon  many- 
problems,  the  solution  of  which  is  necessary  to  effect  a  reduction 
in  turnover.  As  the  necessary  remedies  are  applied  the  labor 
turnover  percentage  furnishes  an  index  of  the  result  of  the 
remedies.  A  few  of  the  many  partial  solutions  of  the  big  prob- 
lem of  turnover  are  profit-sharing,  bonus  payments,  group  in- 
surance, other  insurance  provision  for  employes  such  as  disability 
allowances,  pensions,  etc.,  good  restaurant  facilities,  quick  pro- 
motions for  the  most  capable,  careful  fitting  of  the  employe  to  the 
job,  etc. 

Mere  expression  of  labor  turnover  in  percentages  will  never 
solve  the  problem,  but  a  simple  mathematical  statement  of  its 
size  is  likely  to  persuade  the  manager  that  it  is  important  to  seek 
for  the  causes  why  men  leave  in  such  large  numbers.  Next,  he 
is  apt  to  study  the  cost  of  turnover  and,  finally,  he  will  be  in  a 
position  to  justify  to  himself  or  to  the  owner  of  the  business 
that  it  is  better  to  spend  money  for  preventive  measures  than  for 
the  wasteful  and  reckless  hiring  and  firing  methods  so  usual  in 
American  business.  The  mathematical  formula  of  labor  turnover 
will  thus  be  transformed  into  a  better  understanding  of  the 
human  element,  with  the  result  that  the  average  length  of  serv- 
ice of  the  employes  will  be  considerably  extended  and  the  labor 
turnover  correspondingly  reduced,  to  the  great  and  mutual  ad- 
vantage of  employer  and  employes. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  LABOR  TURNOVER  CALCULATIONS 

For  an  increasing  payroll  the  following  example  will  illus- 
trate the  method  when  payrolls  and  changes  in  same  are  avail- 
able in  weekly  reports.  Some  months  will  embrace  five  weeks 
and  others  four.  Any  given  week  should  be  included  in  that 
month  which  embraces  four  or  more  of  its  days.  When  five 
weeks  are  included  in  a  g^ven  month  the  turnover  percentage 
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for  the  month  must  be  multiplied  by  10.4  to  reduce  it  to  a  yearly 
basis,  and  when  only  four  weeks  are  included  the  factor  for 
multiplication  is  13. 

INCREASING    PAYROLL. 

Labor  Turnover 

No.  No.  No.  / Percentage ^ 

Week  Ending  Payroll  Hired        Lost       Replaced    Weekly  Yearly 

October    5,  1918 2,593  Zl  15  15'  .58  30.1 

October  12,  1918 2,615  42  17  17  .65  33.8 

Octdber  19,  1918 2,640  26  19  19  .72  37.4 

October  26,  1918 2,647  17  20  17  .64  33.4 

November  2,  1918....  2,644  22  18  18  .68  35.4 

Total    13,139         142  89  89         3.39  35l 

Average  Payroll  ....     2,628 

In  this  example  the  fundamental  data  are  assumed  to  be 
available,  week  by  week,  and  the  establishment  is  assumed  tg 
be  a  growing  one  with  weekly  additions  to  the  force  generally 
larger  than  the  subtractions  from  all  causes  whatsoever.  In  this 
example  the  weekly  percentages  of  turnover  varied  only  slightly, 
or  from  .5*  to  .7^.  Multiplying  the  weekly  turnover  percentages 
by  52  reduces  them  to  a  yearly  basis.  For  the  month  ending 
November  2  the  turnover  percentage  was  3.39.  As  the  period 
was  really  five  weeks,  or  10.4  part  of  a  year,  the  turnover  per- 
centage reduced  to  a  yearly  basis  is  3.39  multiplied  by  10.4,  or 
35.2. 

In  the  next  example  the  week  ending  October  26  is  purposely 
shown  as  indicating  a  greater  loss  than  gain  in  the  payroll.  The 
replacements  for  that  week  represent  the  number  hired  rather 
than  the  number  lost,  or  17  rather  than  20.  For  the  five  weeks 
as  a  whole,  however,  the  niunber  hired  are  in  excess  of  the  sepa- 
rations, so  in  the  totals  the  20  is  included  as  replacements.  When 
large  numbers  of  industrial  establishments  are  being  followed 
week  by  week,  as  is  done  in  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 
the  weekly  turnover  percentage  is  a  valuable  index  of  the  general 
trend  of  this  phase  of  the  labor  problem.  It  should  also  serve 
a  useful  purpose  in  any  industrial  establishment.  The  payroll, 
however,  should  be  cleared  weekly,  if  feasible,  and  at  worst,  not 
less  often  than  every  two  weeks  if  the  labor  turnover  is  to  be 
calculated  with  a  close  approximation  to  exactness. 
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DECREASING  PAYROLL. 

Labor  TtirnoTer 

No.  No.  No.  I Perceatace — ^ 

Week  Ending  PayroU  Hired        Lott      RepUced    Weckir  YearlT 

October    5.  1918 6,754  70  95  70  1.04  53.9 

October  12,  1918 6^729  47  83  47  .70  36.3 

October  19,  1918 6,693  27  78  27  .40  21.Q 

October  26,  1918 6,642  50  45  45  .68  35.2 

November  2,  1918....  6,647  39  60  39  .59  30.5^ 

Total    33,465         233         361         233         3.48  36.2 

Average  Payroll  ....    6,693 

In  this  example  the  payroll  is  fairly  continuously  diminish- 
ing. In  such  instances  the  ntmiber  hired  rather  than  the  number 
of  separations  represent  the  turnover,  for  only  such  losses  are 
replaced  as  are  represented  by  number  hired  during  the  period 
under  observation.  During  the  five-weeks  period,  in  the  exam- 
ple, obviously  the  turnover  percentage  is  represented  by  233,  the 
number  hired,  divided  by  6,693,  the  average  payroll,  or  3,48. 
The  factor  3.48  multiplied  by  **%,  or  10.4,  gives  36.2  as  the  labor 
turnover  percentage,  yearly  basis. 

During  the  week  ending  October  26  fifty  men  were  hired  as 
against  forty-five  lost  from  the  payroll.  In  the  calculation  of 
the  weekly  turnover  percentage  for  that  week,  the  number  of 
replacements  must  be  considered  as  forty-five,  therefore,  and  not 
fifty,  although  the  fifty  should  be  used  when  calculating  the 
turnover  for  the  five-weeks  period. 

If  labor  turnover  percentages  are  to  be  calculated  only  on  a 
monthly  basis,  the  payroll  should  preferably  be  given  for  the 
first  and  fifteenth  of  the  month  so  as  to  get  as  true  an  average 
or  mean  payroll  as  possible.  If  this  is  not  feasible,  the  next 
best  thing  is  the  payroll  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  month 
from  which  approximate  means  can  be  derived  for  each  month 
by  taking  the  sum  of  the  two  numbers  and  dividing  by  two. 

The  simplest  formula  for  labor  turnover  and  one  which  will 
serve  every  practical  purpose  is  as  follows : 

rp i^ 

"n 

In  this  formula : 
T  =  Turnover. 

R  =«  Replacements,  or  number  hired  to  replace  losses. 
P  —  Payroll. 

N  —  Number  of  Payrolls  used  in  striking  an  average  for  the 
period  under  observation. 
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In  opening  the  discussion  I  am  going  to  call  on  Professor 
Hugo  Diemer,  of  the  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Company  of 
New  Haven,  to  come  forward  and  give  us  his  thought  concerning 
the  subject,  and  tell  us  what  he  thinks  is  the  next  move.  Pro- 
fessor Diemer. 

Mr.  Hugo  Diemer  (Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Company)  : 
Those  of  you  who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  read  the  report 
will  agree  with  me  that  the  ground  is  very  capably  and  fully 
covered  by  the  report  of  the  committee.  I  will  confess  that  the 
question  of  reduction  of  the  labor  turnover  is  the  biggest  prob- 
lem of  money  saving  or  expense  prevention  that  is  before  Ameri- 
can industries  at  the  present  time. 

In  OUT  own  company  we  thought  that  we  were  rather  pro- 
gressive in  personnel  work.  We  were  complimenting  ourselves 
that  for  the  year  1919-20  we  had  shown  a  turnover  of  89  per 
cent  as  against  nearly  200  per  cent  the  year  before.  Bjit  we 
found  that  our  castle  was  built  of  sand.  The  first  five  months 
of  this  year  has  shown  a  turnover  with  personnel  work,  if  any- 
thing, far  more  efficient,  of  160  per  cent  per  annum  so  far.  Now, 
what  we  are  doing,  what  we  are  depending  on  more  than  any- 
thing else,  is  a  constant  drive  for  reduction  of  turnover  in  each 
shop.  We  have  broken  down  the  labor  turnover  by  shops.  The 
comparative  cumulative  for  each  shop  is  presented  to  each  shop 
every  week,  and  it  is  brought  up  as  the  first  topic  at  our  pro- 
duction superintendents*  weekly  production  conference.  It  is 
presented  by  our  educational  director  to  each  of  our  five  groups 
of  foremen's  educational  training  courses,  as  a  current  topic,  no 
matter  what  else  is  brought  up,  and  there  is  shown  a  chart  where 
the  conditions  for  the  shop  as  a  whole  with  the  particular  groups 
sub-divided  is  shown,  in  which  we  have,  instead  of  ink  lines,  a 
system  of  pieces  of  black  tape  tacked  onto  a  white  board  oppo- 
site the  name  of  each  shop. 

Each  foreman  is  also  provided  with  a  pocket  handbook  and 
the  educational  division  gives  him  the  turnover  record  up  to  date 
in  the  form  of  blueprint  pages  for  his  handbook. 

We  have  a  clearance  interviewer  who  sends  a  copy  of  each 
individual's  statement  as  to  why  he  is  leaving,  which  he  must 
give  before  he  can  get  his  pay,  and  we  try  to  transfer  him  or 
rehire  him,  but  each  shop  foreman  gets  this  statement  for  his 
own  shop  every  day,  so  that  he  has  a  chance  to  check  up  on  the 
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reasons  given.  By  this  process  we  have  been  able  to  reduce  the 
turnover  in  the  shops  whiclf  show  the  highest  rate  of  turnover, 
but  it  is  very  slow  and  very  difficult  work. 

Taking  some  of  the  factors  that  are  mentioned  in  the  report 
— I  would  like  to  discuss  a  few  of  the  factors — I  note  that  not 
much  has  been  said  on  the  matter  of  adequate  pay. 

The  New  Haven  Employers*  Association  made  a  survey  of 
living  costs  and  comparative  wages,  and  has  made  a  survey  every 
six  months,  and  we  find  that  in  almost  every  occupation  the 
wages  have  increased  anywhere  from  20  to  30  per  cent  more  than 
the  increase  in  living  costs,  so  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  wages 
at  the  present  time,  excepting  that  I  think  that  a  great  many 
employers,  especially  in  some  of  the  non-essential  industries,  are 
making  the  mistake  of  paying  exorbitant  wages. 

The  statement  is  made  that  labor  agreements  among  the  in- 
dustries in  a  given  locality  would  be  an  effective  instrument  in 
reducing  turnover.  I  have'  found  difficulties  in  that.  We  have 
a  fairly  good  basis  of  understanding  in  our  neighborhood,  and 
our  company  being  a  rather  large  one,  we  have  to  go  out  of  our 
own  town,  even  to  neighboring  states,  in  order  to  secure  suffi- 
cient help.  We  try  not  to  hire  anybody  from  any  other  concern, 
unless  that  person  is  definitely  cleared  and  unless  the  employer 
knows  he  is  cleared.  That  means  a  great  deal  of  telephoning, 
and  where  we  are  interviewing  several  hundred  unskilled  work- 
ers on  Monday  morning,  it  means  extra  help  and  extra  telephone 
wires  to  do  justice  to  our  neighbors,  and  I  find  that  our  worst 
offender  in  that  regard  is  the  little  fellow  who  will  always  let 
you  know  if  through  some  mistake  or  accident  one  of  his  em- 
ployes has  reached  you,  but  when  it  is  the  other  way  around  he 
forgets  about  any  cordial  relations.  The  other  offender  is  usu- 
ally a  foreman  or  superintendent  who  happens  to  know  somebody 
whom  he  takes  a  fancy  to,  and  he  is  going  to  get  that  person  by 
hook  or  by  crook,  especially  if  he  is  well  versed  in  all  the  methods 
we  are  using.  He  will  tell  a  man  to  lay  off,  to  see  that  he  gets 
his  pay,  and  say  that  he  is  going  out  of  town,  and  this  man  will 
tell  the  employment  interviewers  untruths,  and  after  a  while  the 
truth  comes  out,  and  then  you  have  to  make  explanations  that 
usually  do  not  satisfy.  So  that  the  idea  of  cooperation  has  to 
be  sold  to  the  foremen  and  superintendents  and  they  have  to  be 
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shown  the  importance  of  not  putting  their  own  personal  desires 
above  cooperation  between  the  industries. 

The  statement  has  been  made  about  the  housing  situation 
being  a  cause  of  high  turnover.  In  our  own  community  we  have 
ten  thousand  less  male  workers  than  we  had  at  the  high  peak 
of  the  war,  and  there  has  been  considerable  building  going  on, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  amount  of  housing  would  have 
solved  our  problem  at  the  present  time.  At  the  same  time  we 
have  to  recognize  that  there  must  be  a  recognition  of  the  upward 
tendency  or  desire  of  the  worker  to  live  in  better  surroundings, 
and  I  think,  even  if  your  community  housing  projects  are  being 
postponed  for  the  present  year,  on  account  of  exorbitant  costs 
and  inability  to  get  materials,  from  a  community  standpoint  they 
should  be  kept  in  the  minds  of  all  of  us  as  a  factor  toward 
stabilizing  industrial  conditions. 

Competent  interviewing  is  mentioned^  and  that  brings  up  the 
question  of  having  on  hand  an  extra  interviewer  at  all  times; 
that  is,  make  it  possible  for  your  interviewers  to  take  certain 
days  off,  according  to  schedule,  so  that  an  alternate  may  be  doing 
their  work,  so  that  they  may  have  an  opportunity  to  go  through 
the  shops,  review  the  job  analyses,  and  bring  them  up  to  date, 
and  also  to  remind  them  that  the  job  analysis  and  specification 
is  not  a  card  to  be  filed  away  by  the  clerk  or  some  psychological 
expert  or  educational  manager,  but  they  are  to  continue  to  use 
the  content-matter  of  that  card,  even  though  they  do  not  have 
time  to  refer  to  it,  just  as  a  musician  will  play  his  music  without 
the  notes. 

Another  point  brought  out  is  foremen  training.  The  ques- 
tion of  bringing  home  to  the  foreman  repeatedly  factors  relating 
to  the  reduction  of  labor  turnover  is  highly  important.  I  find, 
although  I  am  dealing  with  groups  of  foremen  that  have  had 
several  years  of  ready-made  foremen's  training  courses,  that  they 
are  still  interested  and  capable  of  obtaining  benefit  through  train- 
ing courses  developed  by  ourselves  and  in  which  our  own  execu- 
tives participate. 

The  question  of  foremen  training  is  not  a  thing  to  be  taken 
up  by  a  certain  scientific  management  or  a  correspondence  course 
and  let  go  at  that,  but  it  is  something  that  has  got  to  be  per- 
petual— a  recurring  activity.    The  curriculimi  schedule  has  to  be 
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altered  so  as  to  make  it  attractive  and  interesting  from  year  to 
year. 

The  question  of  training  as  an  important  factor  has  been 
brought  up.  Through  your  foremen's  conferences  and  in  other 
ways,  you  must  instill  confidence  in  the  training  in  the  minds  of 
the  foremen  and  keep  them  interested  in  making  instructive  sug- 
gestions in  regard  to  that  training.  A  decided  reduction  in  turn- 
over of  men  who  enter  by  way  of  training  as  compared  with 
those  who  have  not  entered  by  way  of  training  is,  in  itself,  I 
think,  conclusive  proof  that  training  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  reduction  of  turnover. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  next  report,  Stock  Ownership  of 
Employes,  is  also  mentioned  in  this  Committee  report.  One  of 
the  best  results  of  stock  ownership,  I  think,  is  that  of  the  John 
B.  Stetson  Company  in  Philadelphia.  They  have  a  labor  turnover 
of  only  34  per  cent,  and  Mr.  Geris,  the  second  vice-president  of 
the  company,  in  charge  of  personnel  work,  makes  the  statement 
that  the  expenditures  for  personnel  activities,  including  the  stock 
distribution,  pays  for  itself  and  more  in  the  actual  money  value 
of  the  reduced  labor  turnover. 

I  think  it  is  well  worth  while  to  endeavor  to  get  further  spe- 
cific data  as  to  the  definite  economy  of  stock  ownership.  Stock 
ownership  with  them  is  provided  by  putting  the  stock  in  the 
hands  of  a  board  of  trustees,  having  the  dividend  paid  to  the 
trustees,  and  when  the  stock  is  paid  for  the  trustees  turn  over 
the  stock  to  the  employe.  If  the  employe  leaves  the  company, 
the  stock  is  bought  back  by  the  same  board  of  trustees.  Ten 
per  cent  of  the  company's  stock  is  set  aside  for  employes. 

The  report  mentions  also  the  question  of  motion  study.  Mo- 
tion study,  of  course,  would  be  a  factor  which  could  be  used  in 
training  and  also  in  fatigue  elimination.  The  average  attempt  at 
so-called  time  study,  as  carried  on  by  90  per  cent  of  the  indus- 
tries at  the  present  time,  is  not  time  study  at  all — it  is  the  same 
old-fashioned  "sitting  up"  with  a  stop-watch  and  measuring  the 
time  required  to  do  a  piece  of  work,  instead  of  an  analysis  of 
the  basic  operations  in  each  trade  or  handicraft,  measuring  them 
and  determining  how  these  elements  are  arranged  in  varying  se- 
quence, so  that  the  time  can  be  predetermined  which  will  be 
required  to  perform  any  of  these  operations.  Motion  study  goes 
further,  analyzing  all  of  the  manual  or  other  physical  operations 
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involved  in  handicraft,  and  classifying  and  consolidating  the  best 
arrangement  of  these  motions. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  lack  of  ambition.  Here  is  a  very 
important  factor.  How  can  we  develop  enthusiasm  for  some- 
thing else  other  than  diversion?  I  think  «we  devote  too  much 
time  in  our  recreative  and  welfare  programs  to  diversion.  I 
think  it  is  important  we  should  introduce  inspirational  work  as 
part  of  our  welfare  work,  because  we  cannot  rouse  ambition  by 
simply  providing  entertainment  and  entertainment  alone. 

Another  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  athletics  and  health 
may  be  a  prominent  factor  in  reducing  the  turnover.  I  want 
to  second  what  was  said  here  by  somebody  this  morning,  that 
it  is  absolutely  possible  to  carry  on  athletics  with  your  own  em- 
ployes and  without  pay  if  you  utili;se  the  same  promotive  and 
advertising  talent  that  the  promoters  who  have  pushed  admis- 
sion-paid athletics  with  hired  non-employe  athletes.  You  can 
use  that  same  talent  to  get  together  a  number  of  competing  teams, 
and  we  have  proved  it.  We  have  nine  competing  ball  teams  and 
all  of  them  play  without  any  pay  whatever.  The  thing  to  do  is 
to  utilize  the  methods  which  the  promoters  of  paid  athletics  em- 
ploy— ^pick  out  your  men  and  advertise  your  games,  and  create 
a  spirit  of  competition  among  the  various  clubs. 

Chairman  Park:  There  are  several  things  which  Profes- 
sor Diemer  has  said  which  bring  up  important  questions.  One 
is  the  question  of  the  determination  of  actual  causes  of  turnover. 
How  do  you  get  your  information  in  an  authentic  way?  A  ipan 
leaves  the  employ  of  a  company  and  he  is  likely  to  give  almost 
any  reason  for  his  leaving.  Just  how  can  we  get  at  the  facts 
concerning  the  cause  for  the  man's  leaving?  The  subject  is 
open  for  discussion. 

Chairman  Hopf:  I  think  the  chairman  of  this  committee 
has  stated  the  problem  in  specific  terms  and  there  should  be  a 
great  deal  of  experience  in  the  various  companies  represented 
at  this  meeting  that  should  contribute  to  the  enlightenment  of 
our  problem,  and  we  should  hear  from  the  representatives  of 
those  companies  at  this  time.  How  do  you  determine  Labor 
Turnover?  (Tbe  chairman  waited  for  response,  but  there  was 
none.)  I  predict  that  in  ten  minutes  we  will  have  a  lively  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  Jones:     I  can  contribute  little  on  this  subject.     What 
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we  are  all  interested  in  is  how  to  prevent  labor  turnover.  If  we 
did  not  have  it  we  would  not  have  to  compute  it.  At  the  present 
time  in  Qeveland  we  are  getting  a  tremendous  influx  of  so-called 
machinists  from  the  East.  Few  stay  with  us  long  enough  to 
find  out  whether  they  are  good  machinists  or  not,  and  therefore 
we  are  accusing  the  East  of  contributing  to  our  labor  turnover. 
Are  you  in  the  East  letting  these  men  go  because  you  are  a  bit 
slack  in- your  plants?  Are  these  men  who  think  they  are  going 
to  be  laid  off,  or  actually  are  laid  off,  going  West?  And  why 
do  so  many  come  to  Cleveland  ?  Is  it  true  that  Qeveland  is  pay- 
ing higher  wages  than  you  are  paying  here  in  the  East?  I  had 
supposed  not.  I  asked  a  few  questions  yesterday  on  basic  rates 
of  pay,  and  was  told  that  the  rate  in  one  Western  city  was  46 
cents.  The  United  States  Employment  Bureau  in  New  York 
yesterday  said  it  was  45  cents  here. 

Mr.  Hugo  Diemer:  We  find  that  a^nts  in  New  York  can 
send  us  any  number  ot  men  who  are  perfectly  willing  to  come 
to  New  Haven  to  start  at  42  cents  an  hoiu". 

Mr.  Diemer:  Our  people  can  live  as  comfortably  on  the 
basic  rate  in  New  Haven  as  they  can  in  any  place  in  the  country, 
I  believe.  •  This  is  true  of  the  older  communities  where  there  is 
a  considerable  number  of  homes  available,  especially  communi- 
ties that  have  housed  war  workers ;  for  instance,  in  New  Haven 
we  had  ten  thousand  more  war  workers  at  the  peak  of  the  war 
than  we  have  now,  and  I  think  we  can  house  our  present  workers 
more  comfortably  in  New  Haven  than  you  can  do  it  in  Qeveland. 

Mr.  Jones  :  How  good  a  machinist  can  you  get  for  85  cents 
an  hour?  Is  the  question  of  turnover  with  you  and  with  us  as 
largely  a  question  of  rates  as  we  think  it  is?  We  believe  it  is 
not  altogether  the  rate  of  pay,  but  that  other  elements  are  equally 
involved,  the  chief  one  of  which  is  whether  or  not  a  man  gets 
on  a  job  which  makes  him  satisfied  and  contented.  One  man  in 
our  lathe  department  has  been  with  us  twenty-five  years.  For  a 
time  he  was  foreman,  but  did  not  like  the  responsibility  and  asked 
to  be  put  back*  as  a  workman.  He  owns  several  houses  which 
he  has  bought  with  the  money  which  he  has  saved  up  during  the 
twenty-five  years  he  has  been  working.  He  does  not  want  to 
work  anywhere  else.  At  one  time  he  said  he  could  not  afford  to 
leave  his  job  to  hunt  another,  no  matter  what  he  would  get,  be- 
cause he  was  satisfied,  liked  the  people  and  the  shop,  and  was 
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going  to  stay.     Here  is  an  instance  where  a  thinking  man  was 
more  interested  in  satisfactory  work  and  conditions  than  in  pay. 

Mr.  Hugo  Diemer  :  Is  not  the  rational  basis  for  that  a  local 
survey,  as  well  as  to  consider  the  report  of  the  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board  on  the  relative  cost  of  living?  A  man 
used  to  get  17.5  and  25  cents  an  hour,  and  he  is  now  receiving 
42  cents  an  hour.  Under  these  conditions  he  is  living  up  to  his 
former  standards,  and  normally  you  will  think  that  ought  to 
satisfy  him,  but  due  to  the  shortage  of  labor  he  expects  to  live 
on  a  higher  standard.  Much  of  this  is  brought  about  by  the 
agitation  of  people  who  want  labor  to  live  on  a  higher  basis,  as 
well  as  the  desire  of  labor  itself,  who,  as  a  result  of  these  agita- 
tions, want  to  live  on  a  higher  basis.  That,  hand  in  hand  with 
the  needs  of  competing  employers,  has  raised  the  price,  so  that 
instead  of  paying  100  per  cent  over  the  schedules  of  five  years 
ago,  some  of  them  are  paying  150  per  cent. 

Chairman  Hopf  :  We  have  had  two  definite  questions.  One 
has  been  partially  answered,  namely,  that  housing  conditions 
contribute  to  labor  turnover.  The  other  question  was  as  to  the 
influence  of  rates  of  pay  on  labor  turnover.  A  gentleman  in  the 
rear  asked  to  be  recognized. 

As  to  the  question  of  what  sort  of  machinists  we  get  for  85 
cents  an  hour,  I  think  most  of  the  factories  would  hire  machinists 
for  85  cents  if  they  could  get  them  at  that  price.  The  unskilled 
workers  started  on  the  strike  six  weeks  ago,  and  last  week  the 
skilled  workers  joined  them,  although  the  town  is  not  known  as 
a  union  town.  Their  demands  are  for  an  eight-hour  day  and  a 
35  per  cent  increase,  although  we  pay  them  from  sixty  cents  to 
one  dollar  an  hour.  We  pay  about  the  same  as  the  companies 
in  New  Haven  and  neighboring  cities.  I  would  like  to  have  Mr. 
Diemer  explain  to  us  how  they  have  escaped  the  labor  troubles 
down  there. 

I  want  to  try  to  answer  the  question  as  to  how  to  find  out 
the  causes  of  labor  turnover.  We  believe  the  way  to  find  out 
is  to  get  the  reasons  from  the  men  as  they  leave  the  plant — ask 
them  directly  for  the  information.  Have  them  go  to  the  cen- 
tralized employment  department  before  they  can  get  their  pay 
and  have  someone  there  whose  duty  it  is  to  find  out  why  they 
are  leaving.  One  of  the  main  difficulties  we  have  is  the  employe 
who  drops  out  and  whom  we  never  see  again. 
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Miss  Nanette  Harlo  (Julia  Richmond  Office  Work  School)  : 
I  think  one  of  the  causes  of  labor  turnover  in  the  East  is  that 
our  competitors  advertise  a  great  deal.  If  that  is  discontinued, 
I  believe  there  would  be  less  turnover  in  the  East.  That  is,  if 
they  did  less  advertising. 

Chairman  Hopf:  Shall  the  discussion  take  the  turn  of 
connecting  training  with  the  reduction  of  labor  turnover?  Is 
there  some  gentleman  who  can  demonstrate  that  some  specific 
system  of  training  employed  in  his  establishment  has  had  a  fa- 
vorable influence  in  decreasing  labor  turnover. 

Mr.  Hugo  Diemer  :  I  might  answer  that  question  from  spe- 
cific figures.  We  have  put  through  our  training  department  ap- 
proximately 1,000  people  since  we  started  it,  and  the  percentage 
of  turnover  to  trainees  up  to  date  is  only  one-third,  whereas  our 
average  for  the  entire  plant  for  the  previous  year  was  89.  The 
figures  for  the  present  year  up  to  date  are  156  per  annum,  so  I 
think  that  it  is  rather  conclusively  proven  that  an  employe  who 
has  been  trained  for  his  job  is  more  likely  to  stick. 

Chairman  Hopf:  Will  you  please  tell  me,  Mr.  Diemer,  of 
what  your  training  consists? 

Mr.  Diemer:  That  training  consists  of  various  training 
centers  in  which  people  who  were  formerly  adjusters  or  fixers 
act  as  the  instructors  under  the  direction  of  a  man  experienced 
in  training.  They  are  trained  to  work  on  the  machine,  the  type 
of  machine  on  which  they  are  going  to  work  permanently.  The 
training  course  runs  anywhere  from  two  to  six  weeks. ' 

Chairman  Hopf:  Will  Dean  Sackett  contribute  to  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  development  of  training  and  its  effect  on  labor 
turnover  ? 

Dean  R.  L.  Sackett  (Pennsylvania  State  College) :  It  is 
difficult  to  put  your  finger  on  statistics  that  will  prove  the  effec- 
tiveness of  organized  training  within  the  industry  in  reducing 
the  turnover.  I  only  have  these  facts  to  present :  First,  we  have 
today  over  6,000  men  and  women  in  training,  who  have  never 
seen  our  institution,  in  organized  classes  and  meeting  regularly 
under  a  skilled,  experienced  instructor,  because  we  desire  to  make 
the  instruction  adaptable  to  the  business  of  the  shop  in  which 
the  man  is  to  be  employed.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents has  been  in  direct  proportion  to  our  ability  to  organize. 
It  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  an  industry  that  does  not  think  it  is  a 
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useful  thing  to  try.  I  do  not  know  of  any  industry  of  any  size 
which  has  undertaken  it  and  dropped  it.  It  trains  men,  encour- 
ages them  and  leads  to  promotion  in  many  cases.  This  is  the 
best  evidence  of  its  value. 

The  plan  progressed  about  as  follows:  First,  we  organized 
the  work  and  industry  looked  on ;  second,  the  industry  offered  to 
give  time  out  of  the  man's  day  for  educational  work — ^an  hour 
or  two  a  week — and,  third,  industry  offered  to  provide  instruc- 
tion, janitor  service,  light,  heat,  etc.,  and  to  pay  the  cost  of  in- 
struction on  one  basis  or  another ;  for  instance,  in  one  which  we 
approve,  the  man  makes  a  deposit,  and  the  industry  returns  it 
to  him  at  the  end  of  his  schooling,  provided  he  had  made  good. 

It  seems  to  have  proven  useful  in  encouraging  men,  because 
the  employes  would  not  do  the  work  if  it  did  not  redound  to 
their  promotion  in  position  or  to  their  financial  benefit. 

Chairman  Hopf:  Mr.  Lane,  will  you  take  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion and  tell  us  what  Successful  Farming  is  going  to  do  to 
reduce  its  labor  turnover? 

Mr.  L.  W.  Lane  (Successful  Farming  Publishing  Company)  : 
There  are  two  things  on  which  we^rely  mainly  for  the  reduction 
of  our  labor  turnover.  First,  is  a  report  from  the  department 
head  giving  the  character  of  the  work  done  by  the  employe  and 
the  reason  for  his  leaving.  This  report  must  be  in  the  person- 
nel department  before  the  final  pay  check  is  given  out.  Second, 
is  a  personal  interview  with  each  employe  who  is  leaving,  this 
interview  being  conducted  in  the  personnel  department  by  a  mem- 
ber of  that  staff.  The  reason  for  leaving  as  given  by  the  em- 
ploye is  compared  with  the  reason  given  on  the  department  head's 
report.  In  case  the  reasons  given  do  not  agree  we  investigate 
and  determine  the  real  cause  before  the  final  pay  check  is,  given 
to  the  employe.  At  the  end  of  the  year  we  check  up  very  care- 
fully the  causes  for  leaving  and  lay  our  plans  for  reducing  the 
number  of  cases  for- the  coming  year.  This  is  especially  helpful 
in  cutting  down  the  number  of  unnecessary  discharges  that  are 
bound  to  creep  into  our  labor  turnover  records. 

Chairman  Hopf:  Mr.  Tukey,  will  you  tell  us  what  your 
experience  has  been  with  regard  to  labor  turnover  in  your 
concern  ? 

Mr.  H.  H.  Tukey  (Submarine  Boat  Corporation) :  I  do  not 
know  that  I  am  particularly  competent  to  talk  on  labor  turn- 
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over.  We  have  niade  some  study  of  it  in  connection  with  our 
training  at  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation.  We  have  had 
rather  changeable  conditions  there,  working  from  the  war  emer- 
gency to  peace-time  conditions,  necessitating  a  reduction  in  the 
organization  and  affecting  calculations  pertaining  to  this  prob- 
lem. We  have  made  studies  at  different  times  which  have  proved 
somewhat  satisfactory  to  us  that  training  does  reduce  labor  turn- 
over. Our  figures  have  been  contested,  but  we  still  believe  in 
them.  We  found,  for  instance,  among  riveters,  comparing  a 
group  of  men  who  had  passed  through  the  training  department 
during  a  two  months'  period  with  a  group  of  men  who  had 
passed  directly  through  the  employment  office  as  skilled  men  in 
the  same  |>eriod,  that  forty  weeks  thereafter  there  were  3  per 
cent  more  of  the  trained  men  who  had  remained  in  our  employ 
than  those  who  were  employed  as  skilled  workers. 

Practically  double  the  number  came  in  as  skilled  workers  as 
compared  with  those  who  were  trained.  I  think  the  figures  were 
something  like  144  turned  out  from  the  training  department  as 
against  300  odd  employed  directly.  I  feel  there  should  have  been 
a  higher  percentage  among  the  men  who  were  employed  directly, 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  larger  initial  figure  should  contain 
more  men  who  have  the  sticking  quality. 

We  again  made  a  study  covering  two  two-months'  periods,  a 
total  of  four  months,  two  in  the  summer  and  two  in  the  winter, 
and  found  when  the  training  department  graduates  were  included 
with  the  regular  production  force  that  the  labor  turnover  of  the 
entire  plant,  including  laborers  and  all,  where  our  greatest  turn- 
over is,  was  reduced  by  about  10  per  cent.  I  do  not  want  to 
give  the  figures  of  our  labor  turnover  because,  {personally,  I  be- 
lieve they  are  very  high.    I  prefer  not  to  give  these  figures. 

Chairman  Hopf:     That  is  no  reason  for  not  stating  them. 

Mr.  Tukey  :  The  labor  turnover  in  the  training  department 
itself  in  the  two  months'  period  ran  about  89  per  cent. 

We  have  exceptional  conditions.  First,  there  is  no  ship- 
building element  in  this  country,  and  we  must  build  up  that  ele- 
ment. If  we  find  one  man  out  of  ten  who  has  a  liking  for  this 
work,  we  are  doing  well.  This  contributes  to  the  ^abor  turn- 
over. Our  work  is  entirely  outside  work,  subject  to  weather 
conditions ;  our  turnover  is  higher  in  mid-winter  and  mid-sum- 
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mer  than  in  the  spring  and  fall,  naturally,  so  that  there  are  many- 
of  the  contributing  conditions. 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  effect  of  training  on  labor  turn- 
over. We  have  a  certain  intermediate  rate  that  we  pay  the  learn- 
ers at  the  close  of  their  training  period,  when  they,  are  transferred 
to  production,  on  which  rate  they  work  until  such  time  as  the 
superintendent  is  willing  to  advance  them  to  the  full  rate.  We 
found  certain  superintendents  took  advantage  of  the  men  who 
were  working  at  that  rate,  and  did  not  advance  them  as  they 
should  have  done,  causing  these  men  to  leave  our  employ.  I  feel 
that  training  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  that,  yet  it  did  affect 
the  turnover  tremendouslv.  It  increased  the  labor  turnover 
among  those  who  were  trained  in  our  training  department.  Be- 
yond this  I  dp  not  think  I  can  speak  regarding  the  effect  of 
training  upon  labor  turnover.  I  believe,  with  Dean  Saunders, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate;  it  is  a  very  intangible 
situation. 

Miss  Osgood:  I  represent  the^girl  who  works  in  the  office 
rather  than  the  one  who  works  in  the  factory.  I  was  interested 
in  the  last  speaker's  remarks,  because  we  have  made  just  the 
same  criticism  that  when  we  cooperated  with  the  business  house 
or  the  public  school  it  did  not  reduce  the  labor  turnover,  although 
they  claimed  they  were  able  to  do  it. 

One  difficulty  was  the  tendency  to  consider  these  young  people 
fit  subjects  for  exploitation.  The  temptation  was  to  keep  them 
at  a  lower  rate  of  pay,  because  they  were  being  trained.  We  have 
noted,  by  following  up  our  girls,  that  they  left  the  positions  to 
which  they  went  from  the  schools  and  have  taken  other  positions, 
because  they  could  advance  themselves  in  salary. 

The  training  in  itself  will  not  cut  down  labor  turnover  very 
much.  The  boy  or  girl  who  is  trained  wants  that  recognized  in 
the  pay  envelope.  They  are  not  content  to  receive  the  training 
and  be  kept  at  a  low  rate  of  pay.  We  have  found  that  our  people 
would  leave  one  position  and  go  to  another  position  at  an  ad- 
vance of  three  or  four  dollars  a  week,  and  after  a  time  go  to  still 
another  position,  so  that  we  could  not  tell  where  they  were  work- 
ing. It  seems  to  me  if  the  educational  department  follows  up 
these  people,  and  increases  their  pay  as  their  skill  increases,  it 
would  cut  down  the  labor  turnover  and  the  cost  of  labor. 

Chairman  Hopf  :     Miss  Osgood  has  touched  on  quite  an  im- 
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portant  proWcm.  Is  there  anybody  who  can  contribute  from  his 
or  her  experience  in  answer  to  that  situation — in  letting  the  rate 
of  pay  during  training  reflect  the  increase  in  skill.  Miss  Stem, 
will  you  please  tell  us  what  you  are  doing  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank? 

Miss  Stern  (Federal  Reserve  Bank. of  New  York)  :  We  are 
taking  in  people  who  are  unskilled  and  training  them  in  various 
lines.  We  have  two  groups  of  training,  one  for  girls  and  one 
for  young  men.  The  difference  in  the  rate  of  pay  between  the 
girls  and  men  and  the  time  that  they  require  to  learn  is  quite 
marked.  The  girls  we  train  in  from  six  to  eight  weeks.  We 
have  them  in  various  groups.  We  train  them  in  the  vestibule 
school,  the  adding  machine  school,  and  then  in  the  transit  school. 
While  they  are  in  these  schools  they  get  $50  a  month,  and  as 
soon  as  they  reach  certain  degrees  of  efficiency  they  are  trans- 
ferred into  the  bank  proper,  and  their  rate  of  pay  is  increased. 
We  do  not  take  the  men  on  at  less  than  $90  a  month,  and  their 
training  period  is  much  less.  It  ranges  from  two  to  three  weeks, 
as  a  rule.  As  soon  as  they  go  into  the  bank,  if  their  training  has 
been  such  as  to  warrant  it,  we  give  them  a  rerating  of  pay.  Some- 
times we  have  taken  in  some  of  these  students  whose  previous 
education  has  not  warranted  getting  the  rerating.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  we  have  had  twelve  leave  the  bank.  I  think 
we  have  taken  in  163  altogether. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Tukey  (Submarine  Boat  Corporation) :  There 
are  two  phases  of  the  problem  which  Miss  Osgood  presents :  the 
one  covers  apparent  exploitation  upon  the  part  of  the  employer, 
the  other  the  tendency  of  the  boy  or  girl  to  overcome  this  ap- 
parent exploitation. 

The  employer  probably  lacks  confidence  in  the  training  that 
the  boy  or  girl  has  received,  and  feeling  that  additional  training 
must  be  given,  pays  a  low  rate  in  consequence.  He  probably 
does  not  intend  to  exploit  but  cannot  reconcile  inexperience  and 
high  rates.  The  boy  or  girl,  on  the  other  hand,  has  confidence  in 
the  training  received  without  having  a  knowledge  of  the  possible 
shortcomings  of  that  training  when  put  into  actual  productive 
use,  and  continually  endeavors,  by  shifting  from  place  to  place, 
to  obtain  as  much  compensation  as  he  can  for  the  ability  that  he 
believes  he  possesses.  Oftentimes  the  lure  of  high  wages  sets 
in  the  background  any  training  that  has  been  received,  and  the 
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boy  or  girl  enters  in  a  line  of  work  that  is  totally  foreign  to  that 
in  which  he  has  been  trained.  Present  industrial  conditions,  in- 
volving high  specialization  and  often  high  rates  for  the  work 
involved,  offer  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  the  continuance  of 
the  evil  which  Miss  Osgood  presents. 

Apparently  the  solution  is  for  those  who  employ  this  type 
of  labor  to  grade  their  work  and  the  compensation  so  that  there 
is  the  continual  incentive  and  a  known  opportunity  of  advance- 
ment for  the  boy  or  girl  who  enters  industry.  In  turn,  public 
school  authorities  must  develop  their  courses  so  that  employers 
will  not  lack  the  confidence,  in  the  previous  training  of  the  appli- 
cant, that  they  do  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  H.  Cheney  (Qieney  Brothers)  :  I  think  we  have  done 
too  much  theorizing  about  this  labor  turnover  question,  and  be- 
lieve if  we  reduced  it  to  more  of  a  common-sense  study  of  indi- 
viduals we  would  reach  a  better  result. 

The  instinct  that  is  the  strongest  in  the  minds  of  most  work- 
ers is  exactly  the  same  instinct  that  is  in  your  mind — What  are 
my  chances  for  an  increase  in  wages  and  what  are  my  chances 
for  promotion?  If  you  take  your  learners  and  entrants  and  ad- 
vance them  a  little  at  a  time,  but  often — do  not  let  them  stay  too 
long  a  period  of  time  without  an  advancement — you  will  have 
better  organization.  If,  in  addition  to  these  increases  of  pay,  you 
maintain  a  proper  agency  for  discovering  the  abilities  of  the  vari- 
ous individuals  in  your  employment,  and  you  keep  a  line  on  what 
they  are  doing,  so  that  you  can  fairly  and  honestly  pick  out  the 
promising  ones  for  advancement,  you  will  have  better  results. 
That  is  only  another  way  of  saying  you  should  treat  them  as 
individuals  instead  of  as  a  mass. 

I  represent  an  industry  that  had,  before  the  war,  a  labor 
turnover  of  28  per  cent  during  the  year.  It  went  up  during  the 
war  to  from  75  to  80  per  cent,  and  now  averages  between  33  and 
40  per  cent.  It  has  always  been  one  of  our  policies  that  none 
of  our  employes  left  the  company  without  a  personal  interview 
with  the  manager  or  assistant  manager  of  his  department.  The 
foreman  never  had  the  authority  to  discharge.  If  anybody  was 
to  be  discharged  he  was  discharged  by  the  manager,  and,  of 
course,  during  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  almost  no  such 
thing  as  a  discharge;  we  have  not  had  that  luxury,  except  in 
extreme  cases. 
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But  assuming  that  your  management  is  watching  the  wage 
market  continuously,  has  avoided  that  worst  of  all  pitfalls,  flat 
increases  of  wages,  than  which  there  is  nothing  more  demoraliz- 
ing, and  assuming  that  you  have  kept  wages  advancing  as  the 
market  advances,  and  assuming  that  you  know  what  each  indi- 
vidual is  doing  and  make  promotions  on  the  basis  of  justice  to 
all  concerned;  and  assuming  that  the  management  gets  in  touch 
with  every  individual  who  is  discharged,  I  am  sure  that  the  turn- 
over of  167  per  cent,  that  you  ranked  as  an  average  turnover  in 
war  times,  ought  to  be  cut  down  to  33%  per  cent  in  peace  times. 
This  will  result  from  nothing  but  the  common-sense  treatment  of 
people  as  individuals  rather  than  as  masses. 

Mr.  O.  M.  Mhj-fr  (General  Motors  Corporation)  :  I  agree 
with  the  last  speaker,  and  I  would  like  to  answer,  if  I  can,  one 
of  the  questions  Mr.  Jones  raised,  as  to  whether  or  not  satisfac- 
tion has  anything  to  do  with  labor  turnover.  I  know  of  three 
plants,  in  allied  lines  of  business  within  the  metropolitan  district 
of  New  York,  the  payroll  ranging  from  1,500  employes  in  the 
smallest  plant  to  5,000  employes  in  the  larger  plant,  and  in  the 
latter  plant  the  turnover  is  less  than  the  figures  given  by  the  last 
speaker. 

The  basis  on  which  this  plant  is  operated  is  comprised  in  three 
elements:  First,  pay  the  rate  of  wages  equal  to  or  perhaps  a 
shade  better  than  the  prevailing  rate  in  the  community  for  the 
same  class  of  work ;  second,  to  give  the  men  a  voice  in  all  matters 
affecting  wages,  hours  of  work,  working  conditions,  etc.,  in  which 
they  and  the  management  are  mutually  interested,  and  also  to 
ease  the  method  of  bringing  grievances  to  the  front  and  having 
them  adjusted ;  third,  to  see  that  the  supervising  force  is  a  friendly 
force  and  not  an  autocratic  or  grouchy  force. 

One  of  these  plants  has  had  for  many  months  a  turnover 
running  less  than  1  per  cent  a  month.  That  is  the  smallest  plant. 
The  smallest  plant  has  gone  through  years,  one  after  another, 
with  a  turnover  of  less  than  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Tukey  (Submarine  Boat  Corporation)  :  I  have 
found  a  way  out  oi  my  one  difficulty.  In  certain  trades  we  have 
what  we  call  a  "berth  system,"  corresponding,  in  a  way  to 
piece  work  system.  Most  learners  are  trained  as  berth  workers. 
After*  reaching  a  certain  standard  they  are  still  continued  under 
training  for  several  weeks'  time,  until  we  are  sure  that  they  can 
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maintain  speed;  then  we  turn  them  over.  This  eliminates  the 
intermediate  rate;  the  learner  enters  production  as  a  regular 
berth-worker.  The  opportunity  to  exploit  upon  "pick-up"  work 
IS  avoided,  yet  the  superintendents  are  still  satisfied. 

As  between  the  East  and  the  West,  I  have  a  number  of  men 
in  my  department  who  have  come  from  the  Middle  West.  It  is 
their  opinion  that  the  westerner  has  a  greater  respect  for  his  job 
than  the  easterner;  the  easterner  seems  easily  willing  to  change 
jobs. 

There  is  one  more  point,  I  believe,  that  the  entire  country  has 
been  going  through  a  very  peculiar  experience;  our  population 
has  been  shifted  around.  Large  numbers  of  men  have  gone  over 
seas,  and  those  who  did  not  go  across  shifted  from  their  home 
centers  to  other  centers;  while  they  are  shifting  back  to  their 
homes  again,  having  new  experiences  in  different  towns  and  cities 
and  contributing  to  high  labor  turnover.  I  believe  that  until  we 
get  through  with  this  condition  we  will  have  difficulty  in  reducing 
the  labor  turnover  to  normal. 

Chairman  Hopf:     We  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  K'Burg. 

Mr.  H.  E.  K*Burg  (Hyatt  Bearings  Division,  General  Motors 
Corporation)  :  All  I  can  contribute  to  the  discussion  is  to  say 
that  we  are  not  doing  anything  in  the  training  line  below  the 
foreman.  We  started  years  ago  on  the  work  of  training  fore- 
men and  have  had  two  classes  running.  If  that  has  had  any 
effect  upon  labor  turnover,  it  has  not  been  to  our  advantage,  be- 
cause during  the  year  1919  we  had  a  turnover  for  that  year  of 
110.8  per  cent.  The  first  three  months  of  this  year  our  turnover 
was  at  a  yearly  rate  of  104.4  per  cent,  but  in  April  it  jumped  up, 
and  also  in  May.  We  are  considerably  above  that  now,  so  that 
the  effect  of  training  foremen  has  not  been  conducive  to  lessen- 
ing the  labor  turnover.  Among  our  unskilled  and  semi-skilled 
labor  the  turnover  is  the  highest.  Among  the  skilled  it  is  less  than 
50  per  cent,  and  we  find  that  we  have  lost  a  number  of  our 
supervising  officers  since  we  started  training  the  men  for  this 
work. 

Chairman  Hopf  :  Our  time  for  this  part  of  the  program  is 
up.  I  am  now  going  to  call  on  Mr.  Park  to  summarize  the  dis- 
cussions and  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  judgment  on  the  various 
points  that  have  been  raised. 

Chairman  Park  :     There  are  just  two  or  three  things  I  care 
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to  say  in  closing  the  discussion  on  this  report,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee.  The  first  is  that  a  great  deal  that  we  do  in  the  mat- 
ter of  approaching  the  question  of  turnover  will  depend  on  what 
our  purpose  is.  If  our  purpose  is  largely  financial,  if  our  chief 
aim  is  simply  to  cut  down  the  cost  of  breaking  in  new  men  in 
our  work,  then  we  will  get  different  results  from  what  we  will 
have  if  we  approach  the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
quality  of  our  organization.  If  our  aim  is  primarily  to  develop 
an  efficient  working  force,  and  we  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
continual  turning  over  of  our  force  is  working  against  the  build- 
ing up  of  an  efficient  working  force,  we  will  work  diflferently 
from  w^hat  we  will  if  we  simply  want  to  reduce  expenses  as 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  first  cost  of  labor  turnover. 

I  believe  that  the  more  we  can  do  to  exalt  the  job  in  the  eyes 
of  the  man,  the  greater  will  be  the  tendency  for  the  man  to  re- 
main on  the  job.  If  we  are  going  to  make  it  easy  for  him  to 
come  in  and  easy  to  get  out,  we  are  going  to  encourage  the  pro- 
fessional floater. 

I  also  agree  with  Mr.  Cheney  that  the  element  of  personal 
contact  is  a  very  important  one,  and  most  men  like  to  feel  that 
they  are  dealing  man  to  man  and  that  they  are  not  being  treated 
on  the  wholesale  plan. 

I  hope  that  in  another  year  we  may  be  able  to  work  upon  this 
question  perhaps  in  a  little  more  definite  way  than  we  have  this 
year,  but  I  feel  that  we  have  discussed  some  things  that  have 
been  well  worth  while  at  this  meeting. 

Chairman  Hopf  :  This  committee  has  had  .one  of  the  most 
thankless  jobs  of  any  of  the  committees,  always  excepting  the 
Job  Analysis  Committee.  They  had  had  to  deal  with  something  so 
large  and  broad  and  so  difficult  of  harmonizing  that  they  have 
had  some  very  strenuous  work  mapped  out  for  them.  I  think  we 
ought  to  express  that  appreciation  at  this  moment,  and  on  behalf 
of  the  meeting  I  take  pleasure  in  doing  so. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Bonney:  I  call  for  a  meeting  of  the  Conmiittee 
on  Resolutions  at  5 :30  o'clock  this  afternoon,  in  the  registration 
room. 

The  session  then  adjourned. 
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PROFIT   SHARING  AND  ALLIED 

THRIFT   PLANS 

Wednesday  Afternoon 
Mr,  H.  A,  Hopf,  Presiding 

Chairman  Hopf:  We  have  devoted  some  time  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  labor  turnover,  and  I  think  it  might  be  said  that  the 
topic  covered  by  the  report  of  the  next  committee,  if  properly 
solved,  would  have  a  distinctly  beneficial  effect  upon  this  much 
discussed  and  elusive  problem  of  labor  turnover.  The  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Profit  Sharing  and  Allied  Thrift  Plans  will 
now  present  his  report  to  you.  He  is  connected  with  Henry  L. 
Doherty  &  Company,  of  New  York,  and  has  given  much  atten- 
tion to  these  subjects,  and  his  report,  I  am  sure,  is  worthy  of 
your  earnest  consideration. 

Chairman  Thurston  :  In  view  of  the  contemporaneous  and 
strategic  importance  of  the  subject  of  thrift,  our  committee  does 
not  take  any  satisfaction  in  what  we  have  presented  to  you  in  our 
report.  We  wish  that  we  had  reached  some  conclusions  in  that 
we  could  have  inserted  some  of  these  conclusions  about  profit 
sharing  and  allied  thrift  plans.  We  have  had  to  simply  content 
ourselves  with  an  analysis  of  a  number  of  thrift  plans  we  have 
found  to  exist  throughout  the  country. 

We  have  been  in  correspondence  with  about  450  companies. 
We  have  listed  and  analyzed  about  190  plans  and  selected  from* 
the  plans  those  that  we  considered  the  most  typical,  and  that  in- 
cluded the  important  features  of  all  plans. 

The  subject  of  thrift,  in  the  first  place,  includes  all  of  the 
work  of  The  National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools.  If 
we  consider  the  object  of  our  Association,  we  find  that  it  is  thrift, 
or  the  saving  of  waste,  that  results  from  inadequate  or  improper 
training,  labor  turnover,  sickness,  accidents  and  other  causes. 
When  we  consider  that  fact,  we  see  that  thrift  is  the  biggest 
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subject  this  organization  has  to  study.  In  so  far  as  the  work 
of  your  Committee  on  Profit  Sharing  and  Allied  Thrift  Plans 
is  concerned,  we  are  only  interested  in  those  plans  that  help  the 
individual  employe  to  be  thrifty,  because  we  have  taken  as  the 
major  thesis  for  our  report  that  the  thrifty  man  is  a  better  em- 
ploye. The  man  who  is  thrifty  in  his  own  personal  affairs,  in 
managing  his  own  money  matters,  is  also  going  to  be  thrifty  in 
the  care  of  the  company's  time  and  property. 

So,  then,  our  first  definition :  thrift  is  the  careful  and  prudent 
management  of  an  individual's  money  matters  to  provide  against 
the  contingencies  of  the  future,  and  also  to  provide  for  the  op- 
portunities of  the  future. 

I  might  say,  first,  that  your  committee  wasted  a  great  deal 
of  time  by  taking  the  name  of  the  committee,  Profit  Sharing 
and  Allied  Thrift  Plans,  as  a  suggestion  as  to  our  method  of 
work^  We  drew  up  a  questionaire  in  which  we  devoted  most  of 
our  questions  to  profit  sharing,  because,  I  will  say  fralikly,  that 
most  of  the  members  of  our  committee  were  very  ignorant  about 
profit  sharing  and  also  thrift  plans,  and  we  considered  that  thrift 
plans  and  profit  sharing  were  analogous  subjects.  Now,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  profit  sharing  may  be  a  thrift  plan  or  may  not 
be,  when  we  consider  thrift  plans  in  the  sense  of  our  definition. 
The  profit  share  may  be  distributed  to  the  employes  in  the  form 
of  stock  or  in  the  form  of  a  credit  to  a  savings  fund.  It  be- 
comes a  thrift  plan  if  the  distribution  is  made  in  this  way,  be- 
cause the  company  by  this  system  makes  it  impossible  for  the 
employe  to  get  immediate  hold  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  and 
makes  profit  sharing  a  compulsory  saving  plan.  In  most  cases 
the  employe  has  no  means  of  receiving  his  share,  unless  he  leaves 
the  company  and  receives  the  amount  credited  to  his  account  in 
stock  or  in  savings. 

In  considering  profit  sharing  plans  as  thrift  plans,  we  were 
interested  in  a  study  that  was  made  about  certain  profit  sharing 
plans  that  had  been  in  effect  in  England  over  a  period  of  eighty 
years.  Among  280  companies  that  put  into  eflFect  profit  sharing 
plans,  there  were  a  number  that  paid  the  profit  share  in  cash. 
Of  the  companies  that  did  that,  60  per  cent  had  failed  in  accom- 
plishing the  purpose  for  which  their  plan  had  been  adopted, 
namely,  to  save  waste  of  property,  to  increase  loyalty  and  co- 
operation, and  to  secure  better  management  and  interest,  and 
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for  the  other  reasons  for  which  profit  sharing  is  established.  On 
the  other  hand,  only  38  per  cent  of  those  plans  that  paid  the 
profit  share  in  the  form  of  a  credit  to  a  savings  fund  or  in  the 
form  of  stock  had  failed,  so  that  the  argument  was  in  favor  of 
profit  sharing  thrift  plans.  No  less  an  authority  than  Mr.  George 
W.  Perkins  has  said:  "I  believe  that  in  neither  case  should  these 
profits  be  immediately  withdrawn  from  the  business ;  they  should 
be  left  in  the  business  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  to  protect 
and  increase  its  financial  strength  and  safety ;  in  the  case  of  capi- 
tal, its  share  of  these  profits  should  be  carried  to  surplus ;  in  the 
case  of  employes,  their  share  of  these  profits  should  be  distributed 
to  them  in  some  form  of  security  representing  an  interest  in  the 
business,  and  that  each  employe  should  be  required  to  hold  such 
security  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  say,  three  to  five  years." 

Mr.  Mortimer  L.  SchiflF  also  said:  "The  real  crux  of  the 
profit  sharing  problem  is  what  form  the  distribution  shall  take. 
It  should  not  be  in  cash,  as  this  is  almost  certain  to  be  of  no 
permanent  advantage  to  the  employe  and  does  not  assist  him 
in  securing  a  permanent  interest  in  the  property." 

I  am  submitting  these  opinions,  not  as  the  opinions  of  the 
committee,  but  merely  as  the  opinions  of  students  of  the  subject. 
Our  committee  has  reached  no  conclusions  on  the  subject  of 
profit  sharing,  and  therefore  are  not  here  to  convince  you  regard- 
ing any  phase  of  it. 

Classifying  the  profit  sharing  plans  on  the  basis  of  the  method 
of  distribution,  we  find  that  the  Harvard  Knitting  Mills  has  a 
profit  sharing  plan  in  the  form  of  cash  and  stock.  This  is  a 
comparatively  recent  plan,  and  was  established  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year  in  a  company  that  has  800  employes.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  the  reason  for  this  profit  sharing  plan. 

(Mr.  Thurston  then  read  the  reasons  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Harvard  Knitting  Profit  Sharing  Plan  as  they  appear  in 
the  report.) 

I  read  that  because  it  represents  in  a  formal,  comprehensive 
way  what  most  profit  sharing  plans  attempt  to  do.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  this  plan  has  not  been  long  enough  established  to 
present  at  the  same  time  the  results. 

Another  plan  that  I  am  going  to  read  partially  to  you  is  very 
interesting,  because  it  provides  for  the  compulsory  exercise  of 
thrift  on  the  part  of  every  employe  of  the  company,  and  that  is 
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the  plan  of  the  Harris  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  of  Chicago,  Illinois, 
which  has  363  employes  and  140  participants  in  the  plan.  These 
participants  are  the  permanent  employes  in  the  bank,  in  the  sense 
that  they  have  been  with  the  bank  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company,  of  Chicago,  have  a  plan  modeled 
after  the  Harris  Trust  &  Savings  Bank  plan,  but  that  plan  does 
not  have  the  compulsory  feature.  An  employe  may  contribute, 
as  he  wishes,  5  per  cent  of  his  salary  or  wages,  and  Sears,  Roe- 
buck &  Company  contributes  to  the  fund  5  per  cent  of  its  net 
earnings. 

Another  plan  that  is  very  interesting,  because  it  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  country,  is  that  of  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc.,  of  Boston. 

(Mr.  Thurston  then  read  the  statement  regarding  the  plan  of 
Samuel  Cabot,  Inc.) 

I  should  have  defined  profit  sharing  before  presenting  these 
different  plans,  but  I  will  define  it  now  in  connection  with  a  re- 
mark regarding  bonus  systems.  Your  committee  has  adopted 
the  authorized  definition  of  profit  sharing  for  its  work,  profit 
sharing  being  an  agreement  freely  entered  into  by  which  an  em- 
ploye receives  a  share,  determined  in  advance,  of  the  profits. 
Now,  you  will  see  that  profit  sharing,  when  considered  on  the 
basis  of  this  definition,  has  no  relation  to  bonus  plans  unless  the 
bonus  is  based  upon  the  earnings  of  the  company  or  the  divi- 
dends to  the  stockholders.  Consequently,  the  committee,  in 
working  up  its  report  on  profit  sharing,  has  eliminated  all  con- 
sideration of  bonus  systems,  because  we  found  that  bonus  sys- 
tems could  not  generally  be  classified  as  profit  sharing,  and  that 
in  practically  all  cases  the  bonus  was  paid  in  cash  and  therefore 
did  not  induce  thrift. 

Now,  let  us  turn  to  another  form  of  thrift  plan,  a  form  that 
we  have  found  most  widely  practiced,  namely,  the  plan  of  oflFer- 
ing  to  the  employes  of  a  company  the  privileges  of  subscribing 
to  the  stock  of  the  employing  company.  This  is  the  most  popu- 
lar system  we  have  found.  We  have  not  been  able  to  keep  up 
to  date  on  all  stock  subscription  plans  that  are  announced  daily. 
Stock  subscription  plans,  although  they  do  a  great  deal  to 
promote  thrift,  have  an  element  of  danger  to  the  employing  com- 
pany in  that  the  employes  generally  look  to  the  company  for  a 
guarantee  of  the  value  of  the  stock.  Some  of  the  companies  that 
had  stock  subscription  plans,  and  had  not  agreed  to  guarantee 
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the  value  of  the  stock,  found  it  quite  necessary  and  in  the  interest 
of  the  company  to  take  the  stock  oflF  the  hands  of  the  employes 
at  the  price  they  paid  for  it. 

These  stock  subscription  plans  were  classified  on  the  basis  of 
the  cost  of  the  stock  to  the  employes.  Some  stock  subscription 
plans  offer  the  stock  to  the  employe  at  market  prices.  In  such 
a  case,  it  is  not  an  expense  to  the  corporation  to  offer  the  stock 
to  their  employes.  Other  companies  offer  their  stock  at  a  spe- 
cial price,  that  is  below  the  market  price,  such  as  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  and  in  those  cases  the  corporation  must 
make  up  the  difference  out  of  its  own  surplus.  I  had  the  figures 
the  other  day  on  the  cost  of  the  stock  subscription  plan  of  the 
United  States  Steel  G)rporation.  I  do  not  remember  them  ex- 
actly, but  I  think  I  am  fairly  accurate  in  saying  that  it  cost  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  over  $9,000,000  last  year  for 
its  stock  subscription  plans.  Probably  part  of  that  was  the  over- 
head of  the  expense  of  advertising  and  distributing  the  stock,  but 
the  gfreater  part  of  it  undoubtedly  was  the  difference  between 
the  market  price  and  the  price  at  which  the  stock  was  offered  to 
the  employes. 

Then  a  third  class  of  stock  subscription  plan  is  that  in  which 
the  company  agrees  to  pay  to  employes  a  bonus  on  each  share 
of  stock  that  is  held  for  a  period  of  years.  In  the  case  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  it  is  five  years.  Employes  are 
given  a  bonus  of  $5  a  share  for  each  year  up  to  five  years  that 
the  stock  is  held.  These  plans  of  stock  subscription  have  great 
advantage  from  the  standpoint  of  thrift.  The  stock  is  paid  for 
on  the  installment  plan  in  practically  all  cases;  the  installments 
are  deducted  from  the  salaries  or  wages,  and  deferred  payments 
bear  an  interest  charge  of  from  4  per  cent  to  6  per  cent.  The 
extent  of  participation  varies  anywhere  from  5  per  cent  to  90 
per  cent.  In  no  case  do  we  find  that  all  of  the  employes  have 
taken  stock,  but  90  per  cent  is  a  pretty  good  distribution. 

In  our  report  we  have  printed  an  analysis  of  several  plans 
that  are  representative,  and  we  have  considered  the  plans  with 
regard  to  qualifications  of  subscribers,  value  of  the  stock  guar- 
anteed— in  only  one  case  was  the  stock  guaranteed — bonus  paid 
for  holding  stock — that  is  done  in  a  great  many  cases,  as  the 
chart  will  show.  It  is  interesting  to  note  from  where  the  stock 
comes.    Of  course,  in  those  cases  where  the  stock  is  offered  at 
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market  value,  the  stock  comes  from  the  market  and  is  bought  in 
the  market.  In  some  cases  the  stock  is  issued  for  the  first  time. 
In  one  case  the  stock  was  bought  from  a  large  stockholder  at  a 
price  and  oflFered  to  the  employes. 

Now,  finally,  the  thrift  plans  that  we  have  called  in  our  report 
Allied  Thrift  Plans  are  those  plans  used  by  the  employer  to  en- 
courage the  employes  to  set  aside  some  percentage  of  their  wages 
or  salaries  in  savings.  It  is  no  reflection  on  the  most  conserva- 
tive methods  of  saving,  namely,  life  insurance  and  savings  banks, 
to  state  the  fact,  established  by  statistics,  that  these  conservative 
forms  of  saving  are  not  as  widely  used  as  we  sometimes  think 
they  are  and  as  they  ought  to  be. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  savings  bank  deposit,  on 
the  average,  is  not  a  small  amoimt,  but  a  large  amount,  com- 
paratively speaking;  in  other  words,  instead  of  the  average  de- 
posit being  around  $5  or  $10,  as  we  imagine  them,  the  average 
deposit  of  the  savings  bank  is  around  $200. 

I  think  the  features  that  these  plans  we  have  reported  on 
possess,  that  savings  banks  and  life  insurance  plans  do  not  have, 
are  the  features  of  active  promotion.  The  employer  is  definitely 
interested  in  the  employe's  exercise  of  thrift  and  so  the  employers 
create  agencies  to  actively  promote  whatever  thrift  plan  they 
offer. 

Speaking  generally,  regarding  thrift  plans,  the  plans  that  are 
easy  to  understand  and  easy  to  explain,  plans  that  are  absolutely 
safe,  plans  that  are  clearly  free  from  paternalism,  plans  that  offer 
a  fair  return  on  the  investment,  are  the  plans  that  have  been  most 
successful. 

Such  plans  that  we  have  classified  as  miscellaneous  are  those 
of  the  Larkin  Company,  which  company  sells  its  obligations  to 
employes  who  wish  to  purchase  them.  Certificates  are  issued  in 
amounts  of  $50  or  multiples  thereof,  and  are  paid  for  by  install- 
ments of  50  cents  or  more.  The  Nela  Alpha  Investing  Company 
of  the  National  Lamp  Works,  General  Electric  Company,  oflFers 
a  plan  of  safeguarding  the  investments  of  employes.  This  com- 
pany was  formed  at  the  request  of  the  employes  who  subscribed 
for  all  of  the  capital  stock,  both  preferred  and  common.  This 
capital  is  invested  in  diversified  industries,  so  that  the  employes 
have  the  power,  with  small  savings,  to  command  a  large  equity 
in  sound  investments. 
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Then  we  have  another  type  of  plans,  that  of  thrift  clubs,  so- 
cieties and  associations  of  employes.  The  Builders  Iron  Foundry, 
of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  has  an  association  of  employes  who 
have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  company  for  two  years  or  more 
and  fulfill  certain  qualifications,  to  which  membership  is  acquired 
by  vote  of  the  members  themselves.  These  men  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  depositing  money  with  the  company  regularly  and  draw- 
ing interest  of  at  least  6  per  cent.  Similar  plans  are  in  effect  in 
a  number  of  concerns. 

The  next  type  is  that  of  cooperation  between  the  savings  bank 
and  employer.  By  deducting  from  the  pay  of  the  employe  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  money  is  saved  weekly  that  the  employer  deposits 
in  the  bank  to  the  credit  of  the  employe's  account.  In  some  cases 
the  money  is  reinvested  in  good  securities  that  will  bring  a 
higher  return  than  interest  on  a  savings  deposit.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  the  securities  are  cashed  and  the  money  and  interest  is 
distributed  among  the  employes  according  to  the  amount  they 
have  saved. 

Finally,  we  have  the  thrift  bond  savings  system.  This  is  one 
of  the  best  plans  for  employes'  savings  which  your  committee 
has  studied. 

Now,  I  think  it  would  be  interesting  to  hear  from  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  different  corporations  that  are  using  any  of 
the  plans  that  we  have  presented  here,  pointing  out  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  these  plans,  suggesting  to  the  committee  the 
work  that  it  can  properly  do  next  year,  and  answering  the  ques- 
tions that  this  convention  is  asking,  namely,  what  results  accom- 
plished by  thrift  plans  are  valuable  to  industry. 
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Section  I — ^Introduction 

Duties  of  Committee 

Your  Committee  on  Profit  Sharing  and  Allied  Thrift  Plans, 
appointed  to  study  all  means  which  can  be  employed  by  a  cor- 
poration to  encourage  thrift,  respectfully  submit  the  following 
results  of  their  study : 

Scope  and  Purpose  of  Report 

The  scope  and  purpose  of  the  report  is  to  give  information 
by  listing  and  analyzing  various  typical  plans  now  in  use  to 
encourage  thrift  in  industry.  Limited  by  the  time  necessary  to 
obtain  a  comprehensive  and  authoritative  report,  the  Committee 
has  eliminated  all  problematical  discussion  and  confined  itself  to 
a  consideration  of  plans  in  operation  and  a  report  of  the  results 
obtained  by  these  plans  in  so  far  as  they  were  available.  Accord- 
ingly we  oflFer  this  report  of  progress  and  recommend  that  the 
study  be  continued,  taking  up  in  subsequent  years  not  only  a 
study  of  the  plans  which  could  not  be  incorporated  at  this  time, 
but  also  to  endeavor  to  obtain  conclusions  regarding  the  best 
plans  with  a  view  towards  reaching  standardization  both  of  defi- 
nition and  operation.  It  is  hoped  that  the  information  contained 
in  this  survey  will  be  helpful  to  companies  having  under  consid- 
eration the  establishment  or  modification  of  thrift  plans,  and  to 
assist  those  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  experience  of 
others  which  is  herein  reported.  All  material  which  has  been 
collected  in  the  preparation  of  this  report  is  on  file  and  available 
to  any  members  who  desire  to  consult  it  for  more  detailed  infor- 
mation than  this  report  permits. 

Method  and  Classification 

In  the  preparation  of  the  report,  the  information  has  been 
derived  by  means  of  questionaires,  follow-up  letters,  and  written 
requests,  for  particulars  regarding  working  plans  and  results  ob- 
tained. Little  recourse  has  been  taken  to  books  or  secondary 
authorities,  except  as  a  guide  to  methods  of  securing  informa- 
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tion  and  to  secure  list  of  companies.    Persoilal  investigation  and 
observation  of  plans  have  been  impossible. 

Questionaires  sent  to  approximately  450  companies — reported 
to  have  in  operation  some  form  of  profit  sharing  or  allied  thrift 
plan — elicited  replies  from  almost  140  companies  that  they  were 
employing  some  190  plans  to  share  profits  or  promote  thrift 
among  their  employes.  About  100  companies  reported  that  they 
had  abandoned  their  plans  or  had  never  had  any  plan  in  opera- 
tion. Under  the  following  general  headings,  the  number  of 
plans  reported  on  are  given  and  also  the  number  of  thrift  plans 
to  which  this  report  particularly  refers: 


Number  of  Plana 
Reported  On 

Type  of  Plan 

Thrift  Plans 

55 

Profit  Sharing 

22 

50 

Bonus 

32 

Stock  Subscription 

32 

6 

Cooperative  Stores 

6 

4 

Building  and  Loan  Associations 

4 

43 

Miscellaneous  Thrift  Plans 

43 

190  . 

a     •     •     • 

Totals 

...   107 

It  will  be  noted  that  profit  sharing  plans  have  been  classified 
as  thrift  plans  and  non-thrift  plans,  explanation  of  which  will 
be  given  later,  and  that  in  the  case  of  bonus  plans  the  report  has 
considered  all  plans  without  particular  reference  to  their  relation 
to  the  promotion  of  the  exercise  of  thrift  by  the  individual 
employe. 

Definitions 

Thrift:  Economy  in  personal  or  domestic  expenditure;  the 
habit  and  practice  of  saving;  careful  or  frugal  management  in 
money  matters.  Careful  distinction  has  been  made  between  the 
exercise  of  economy  and  the  saving  of  waste  for  the  direct  bene- 
fit of  the  corporation  and  the  exercise  of  thrift  for  the  direct 
benefit  of  the  employe,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  discussion 
of  the  bonus  system  consideration  has  only  been  given  to  the 
latter  form  of  thrift,  with  the  belief  that  indirect  benefit  accrues 
to  the  corporation  through  a  thrifty  employe. 

Profit  Sharing:    An  agreement  (freely  entered  into)  whereby 
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the  employe  receives  a  share,  determined  in  advance,  of  the 
profits.  Only  plans  in  which  the  profit  share  is  based  upon  the 
rate  of  dividends  to  stockholders,  or  the  amount  of  earnings,  are 
brought  within  the  scope  of  this  definition. 

Section  II— Profit  Sharing  Thrift  Plans 

Profit  Sharing  as  a  Means  of  Promoting  Thrift 

Profit  sharing  plans  may  or  may  not  contain  features  of 
thrift.  Most  of  them  do  not,  but  leave  to  the  profit  sharer  the 
disposition  of  his  individual  share.  Profit  sharing,  however,  is 
intimately  connected  with  thrift  by  the  economic  motives  which 
promote  its  use.  To  save  waste,  resulting  from  the  turnover  of 
labor,  irresponsible  workmanship,  and  disloyalty,  are  the  prin- 
cipal motives  for  the  inauguration  and  practice  of  profit  sharing. 
But  we  are  considering  primarily  only  the  plans  of  promoting 
thrift  by  the  individual  employe,  and  we  have  included  there- 
fore in  our  study  only  those  plans  which  defer  the  payment  of 
cash  and  create  for  the  employe  a  growing  competency  by  the 
ownership  of  stock  or  an  interest  in  a  savings  fund. 

Some  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  profit  sharing  with  thrift 
features  are  given  in  the  words  of  Mortimer  L.  Schiff:  "The 
real  crux  of  the  profit  sharing  problem  is  what  form  the  distri- 
bution shall  take.  It  should  not  be  in  cash,  as  this  is  almost 
certain  to  be  of  no  permanent  advantage  to  the  employe  and 
does  not  assist  him  in  securing  a  permanent  interest  in  the  prop- 
erty. It  should  be  in  the  form  of  some  security  which  it  is  to 
his  interest  to  hold.  As  an  additional  encouragement  to  thrift 
and  as  a  reward  for  continuity  of  employment,  I  suggest  that 
the  (securities)  be  cashable  at  a  premium  on  an  ascending  scale, 
dependent  upon  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  held  and  the 
holder  has  remained  in  the  employ  of  the  company."  Another 
student  of  profit  sharing,  George  W.  Perkins,  says,  "I  believe 
that  in  neither  case  should  these  profits  be  immediately  with- 
drawn from  the  business ;  that  they  should  be  left  in  the  business 
for  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  to  protect  and  increase  its  finan- 
cial strength  and  safety ;  that,  in  the  case  of  capital,  its  share  of 
these  profits  should  be  carried  to  surplus;  that,  in  the  case  of 
employes,  their  share  of  these  profits  should  be  distributed  to 
them  in  some  form  of  security  representing  an  interest  in  the 
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business,  and  that  each  employe  should  be  required  to  hold  such 
security  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  say,  three  to  five  years." 
"Any  partnership  or  any  profit  sharing  plan  that  divided  up  the 
profits  and  withdrew  them  in  cash  at  the  end  of  every  year 
could  not  last  very  long." 

The  foregoing  opinions  are  borne  out  by  the  following  figures, 
indicating  results  ^  of  plans  put  into  effect  in  England  during  the 
period  of  eighty  years  preceding  1917: 

Method  of  payment  SurviTed  Failed 

In  Cash  79  121 

To  provident  or  pension  fund 3  7 

Part  Cash  or  part  provident  or  pension  fund 9  16 

In  stock 8  3 

Part  in  Cash,  part  in  stock 8  3 

All  in  stock  at  first,  then  part  cash 9  1 

Part  in  stock,  part  in  provident  fund 17  2 

Miscellaneous 0  2 

133  155 

Analysis  of  these  figures  reveals  that  60  per  cent  of  the  profit 
sharing  plans  which  paid  the  profit  share  in  cash  failed  and  only 
38  per  cent  of  the  plans  having  thrift  features  did  not  survive. 

Types  of  Profit  Sharing  Thrift  Plans 

A  convenient  and  logical  arrangement  of  profit  sharing  thrift 
plans  is  based  upon  the  form  of  payment.  Profit  sharing  plans 
which  do  not  distribute  the  profit  share  in  the  form  of  cash  are 
found  to  distribute  it  in  one  of  the  following  ways :  Stock,  Cash 
and  Stock,  Savings  Fund,  and  Cash  and  Savings  Fund. 

Profit  Sharing  Plans  Which  Distribute  the  Profit  Share  in  the 

Form  of  Stock 

Production,  in  the  past  has  generally  been  considered  as  the 
manufacturer's  own  problem.  However,  scattered  here  and  there 
are  plants  whose  directors  and  management  believe  that  the  em- 
ployes should  be  as  vitally  concerned  in  the  production  of  the 
article  manufactured  as  they  themselves. 

To  obtain  this  community  of  interest,  many  plans  have  been 
put  into  effect,  the  basic  feature  of  which  in  all  cases  must  have 
been  to  weld  into  the  production  of  the  article  the  human  touch. 

1  D wight  T.  Farnham  "Some  Experiences  with  Profit  Sharing"  Industrial 
Management,  March,  19 17. 
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Profit  sharing  in  the  form  of  stock  distribution  is  used  by 
many  concerns  as  a  means  of  distributing  the  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility now  resting  on  the  management  for  the  production 
of  their  plant,  to  employes  who  are  as  vitally  concerned  in  the 
continuation  and  growth  of  the  plant,  as  well  as  enlargement  and 
development  of  themselves  along  the  lines  of  their  work,  and  in 
the  betterment  of  the  community  in  which  they  reside. 

In  the  study  which  we  have  been  able  to  give  this  particular 
subject  imder  profit  sharing,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  there  are 
three  effects  resulting  from  any  such  plan. 

First:  For  the  employer  it  stabilizes  labor  and  stimulates 
interest. 

Second:  It  gives  the  employe  a  sense  of  responsibility  and 
a  feeling  of  security. 

Third :  It  serves  the  community  in  that  stabilized  labor  hav- 
ing a  responsibility  and  a  feeling  of  security,  must  naturally  be- 
come interested  in  things  of  a  civic  nature  affecting  the  place  in 
which  they  reside  or  the  place  in  which  employed. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  details  or  even  touch  on  each  and 
every  plan  now  in  force.  Our  efforts  in  the  time  allotted  to  us 
have  been  confined  to  the  outstanding  and  generalized  facts,  that 
they  may  be  used  as  basic  principles  on  which  to  build,  to  suit 
any  particular  plant. 

It  is  necessary  at  all  times  that  the  facts  concerning  any 
stock  distribution  be  given  in  a  most  plain  and  frank  way.  The 
employe  in  accepting  this  responsibility  should  understand  that 
his  efforts  combined  with  the  efforts  of  others  will  make  the 
future  possibilities  larger,  thereby  giving  him  the  advantage  of 
adding  to  his  compensation  through  increased  profits,  and  secure 
for  him  added  interest  in  the  concern  which  he  has  started  to 
represent.    In  other  words,  "All  cards  must  be  on  the  table" 

From  the  study  of  the  information  received,  some  seem  to 
share  in  Mr.  Babson's  belief,  "that  executives  only  should  re- 
ceive a  share  in  the  profits."  The  basis  of  this  belief  is  that 
the  executives  are  the  controlling  geniuses,  that  they  plan  and 
lay  out  the  work  while  the  worker  merely  carries  out  the  orders 
as  given  to  him.  Others  have  added  to  this,  so  that  the  worker 
under  certain  restrictions  may  benefit  as  well  as  the  executives. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  features  of  the  plans  which 
have  been  in  operation  and,  seemingly,  effective: 
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One  of  the  best  known  profit  sharing  plans  to  distribute  its 
profit  share  in  the  form  of  stock  permits  an  employe  whose  wages 
do  not  exceed  $2,000  to  subscribe  to  an  amount  of  stock  not  ex- 
ceeding his  annual  wage.  On  this  subscription  the  employe  makes 
no  payment  down  but  pays  5  per  cent  of  his  wages  each  year.  The 
company  pays  a  profit  sharing  dividend  on  a  sliding  scale,  which 
enables  the  employe  to  take  up  a  larger  amount  of  stock  than 
his  own  payments  would  entitle  him  to.  The  company  will  hold 
the  stock  for  the  employe  and  at  the  end  of  five  years  he  may 
buy  additional  stock  to  bring  his  holdings  up  to  one  and  one- 
quarter  times  his  annual  salary.  At  the  end  of  ten  years  he  may 
buy  additional  stock,  bringing  his  total  holdings  up  to  one  and 
one-half  times  his  annual  salary.  The  sliding  scale  of  dividends 
prevails  throughout  the  period  of  his  subscription. 

With  one  company,  employes  who  have  been  in  service  five 
years  or  more  and  whose  position  requires  the  exercise  of  man- 
aging ability  and  control  over  methods  of  manufacturing  or 
marketing  as  executives,  department  heads,  principal  foreman, 
chief  clerk,  branch  managers,  or  whose  work  shows  use  of  a 
high  degree  of  imagination,  tact  or  business  judgment,  are  eligi- 
ble to  a  share  of  the  profits.  The  average  cash  dividend  paid 
during  the  last  five  years  has  been  9j4  per  cent.  This  company 
has  more  than  three  hundred  employes  under  the  divisions  just 
mentioned  participating  in  stock  distribution. 

A  department  store  issues  stock  certificates  to  those  in  execu- 
tive positions,  the  certificates  being  good  for  one  year  only.  The 
number  of  shares  called  for  on  a  certificate  is  determined  by  the 
worth  and  value  of  the  employe,  who  shares  according  to  the 
earnings  of  the  company.  In  other  words,  whatever  dividend  is 
paid  to  the  holder  of  common  stock,  the  same  rate  of  dividend 
applies  on  the  number  of  shares  allotted  to  the  employe,  who, 
as  stated  before,  is  in  an  executive  position.  They  believe  that 
in  distributing  part  of  the  profits  of  the  company  in  this  way 
and  making  the  amount  of  distribution  contingent  upon  the 
earnings  of  the  company,  they  engender  a  spirit  of  good  will  and 
cooperation  among  the  executives,  who  in  turn  can  impart  this 
same  spirit  to  the  rest  of  the  employes.  They  believe  also  that 
the  holders  of  these  certificates  will  become  interested  in  the 
earnings  of  the  company,  will  extend  themselves  to  increase  pro- 
duction, decrease  waste  and  needless  expense. 
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Another  company  includes  only  employes  who  have  completed 
three  full  years  of  employment.  They  must  be  twenty-one  years 
of  age  and  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Employes  under 
twenty-one  or  not  citizens  receive  stock  as  soon  as  they  become 
of  age  or  become  full  citizens.  The  basis  of  figuring  the  amount 
due  an  employe  is  one-tenth  of  the  yearly  salary  as  of  January 
1st  times  the  years  of  employment,  less  three  years,  fractional 
years  being  figured  in  quarters  only. 

Trustees  are  appointed  by  the  directors  of  another  company 
to  receive,  for  stock  distribution  purposes,  20  per  cent  of  the 
final  net  surplus  of  the  fiscal  year  after  amortization  and  divi- 
dends are  provided  for.  All  employes  in  the  employ  of  the  com- 
pany two  full  years  or  more  are  participants.  The  fund  is 
divided  on  the  basis  of  length  of  service;  the  percentage  paid  on 
five  years  of  service  or  more  being  greater  than  that  paid  on 
only  two  years  of  service.  Employes  may  also  contribute  from 
their  own  funds  not  exceeding  their  bonus.  Five  per  cent  is 
paid  annually  on  such  amounts. 

Another  company  has  no  rules  or  regulations  except  that  an 
individual  be  an  employe  six  months  before  he  can  participate 
and  certificates  of  stock  are  not  issued  until  the  individual  has 
been  steadily  employed  for  three  years.  Until  the  certificate  is 
issued  he  gets  6  per  cent  cash  interest  on  his  profit  sharing  divi- 
dend that  is  carried  as  a  deposit  account  as  long  as  he  remains 
an  employe  of  the  company.  No  employe  who  sells  his  stock 
can  remain  in  their  employ,  but  if  he  leaves  the  employ  he  is 
free  to  dispose  of  his  stock  to  whom  he  sees  fit. 

One  company  has  agreed  to  set  aside  each  year  5  per  cent 
of  its  net  earnings  for  all  eipployes  purchasing  collateral  gold 
bonds  and  guarantee  the  net  returns  on  profit  sharing  certificates, 
including  interest  on  bonds  purchased  in  an  equal  amount  by  the 
employe.  G)mpany  guarantees  returns  will  not  be  less  than  10 
per  cent  on  the  investment.  Bonds  are  offered  employes  below 
the  market  value. 

A  public  utility  offers  to  the  most  efficient  employes  an  annual 
share  in  the  profits,  called  a  premium.  Premiums  are  calculated 
on  the  earnings  of  the  individual  at  the  same  rate  as  the  dividends 
for  that  year  on  the  stock  of  the  company.  They  are  to  be 
applied  toward  the  purchase  of  preferred  stock,  same  to  be  the 
absolute  property  of  the  employe.    All  additional  issues  of  stock 
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are  offered  to  the  public  by  auction  before  offered  to  stockholders. 
An  employe  must  be  employed  two  years  before  he  receives  any 
part  in  the  profit  sharing  and  then  only  on  recommendation  of 
the  head  of  his  department  that  he  has  shown  the  greatest  regu- 
larity, intelligence  and  energy  in  the  business. 

A  plan  of  stock  distribution  in  lieu  of  a  bonus  is  used  by  a 
large  corporation  and  includes  employes  of  all  its  subsidiary  com- 
panies who  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  that  company  or 
corporation  in  a  special  degree  by  inventions,  exceptional  ability, 
industry,  loyalty  and  service.  Credits  are  made  to  what  may  be 
termed  a  bonus  accoimt,  equal  to  10  per  cent  of  the  net  earn- 
ings of  the  company  after  deducting  6  per  cent  of  the  capital 
employed  in  the  business  of  the  company.  The  intention  in 
using  this  amount  is  that  it  shall  be  invested  in  stock  of  the 
corporation.  Divisions  have  been  made  in  that  employes  receiv- 
ing $2,400.00  a  year  and  upwards  are  divided  into  five  groups, 
according  to  merit.  Those  receiving  less  than  $2,400.00  a  year 
are  in  another  group.  The  amount  included  in  this  stock  dis- 
tribution bonus  does  not  include  what  might  be  termed  a  loyalty 
bonus,  which  also  may  be  payable  in  stock  of  the  corporation. 
The  stock  certificates  are  held  in  custody  for  five  years  unless 
the  employe  leaves  the  service  of  that  corporation  before  that 
time. 

Employes  of  another  company  whose  salary  or  wages  do  not 
exceed  $2,000  a  year  are  given  the  opportunity  to  subscribe  for 
stock,  paying  into  the  company  in  cash  each  year,  after  the  date 
of  purchase  of  stock,  a  sum  not  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  of  their  annual  wages,  continuing  in  this  way  until  the 
amount  subscribed  for  has  been  paid.  The  percentage  of  par- 
ticipation of  each  employe  is  graded  according  to  years  of  serv- 
ice. Ten  per  cent  for  first  year,  11  per  cent  for  second  year, 
increasing  1  per  cent  until  a  maximum  of  20  per  cent  for  eleven 
years  or  more  participation  is  reached. 

A  public  service  company's  plan  includes  all  employes  except 
executive  officers,  provided  they  have  been  continuously  em- 
ployed by  the  company  for  one  year.  The  same  rate  that  is  paid 
annually  in  dividends  to  stockholders  is  credited  quarterly  to 
every  such  employe  on  the  wages  received  for  the  preceding  three 
months.  If  an  employe  leaves  the  company  of  his  own  volition 
or  is  unable  to  allow  his  credit  to  increase  until  it  equals  one 
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share  of  stock,  he  is  allowed  to  withdraw  in  cash  one-half  of 
the  amount  of  his  total  credit.  If  discharged,  he  receives  his 
full  credit  in  cash,  except  that  if  discharge  is  for  drunkenness, 
insubordination,  commission  of  some  crime,  or  destruction  of 
the  company's  property,  he  shall  forfeit  the  entire  credit. 

Another  company  believes  that  employes  should  be  graded  on 
years  of  service  and  has  been  giving  their  employes  the  same 
percentage  of  their  annual  wages  as  the  total  percentage  de- 
clared on  the  stock  holding^  of  the  stockholders,  on  a  sliding 
scale,  5  per  cent  for  each  year  up  to  ten  years  of  their  annual 
salary  for  the  most  recent  years.  An  employe  who  has  been 
with  them  ten  years  or  more,  therefore,  receives  50  per  cent  of 
his  annual  salary. 

A  real  estate  firm  gives  one-fifth  of  net  profits  divided  on 
basis  of  one  certificate  of  stock  for  each  year  of  service  and  one 
certificate  for  each  $500  of  earnings  (salary  or  commission). 
The  firm  includes  all  employes  of  two  months'  employment  or 
more. 

Some  plans  have  conditions  or  restrictions  very  much  differ- 
ent from  others.  The  principal  feature  of  all  plans  have  been 
listed  as  follows: 

1.  After  paying  to  preferred  and  common  stockholders  an 
annual  dividend  of  whatever  may  have  been  decided  and  set 
aside  (exact)  amounts  for  reserve,  sinking  funds,  amortization, 
etc.,  any  sum  remaining  will  be  divided  on  the  same  percentage 
to  the  stockholders  and  to  the  employes  based  on  the  yearly 
earnings  or  salary  of  the  individual.  Such  amounts  not  to  in- 
clude time  paid  for  overtime. 

2.  Profits  are  computed  annually. 

3.  Amounts  credited  to  the  individual  remain  on  deposit  with 
the  company  until  such  time  as  the  amount  equals  the  purchase 
price  of  a  share  or  share  of  stock  at  the  market  value.  The 
balances  of  money  (if  any)  is  credited  to  the  individual's  accoimt 
and  interest  paid  on  same. 

4.  Such  employes  are  included  who  have  been  with  the  com- 
pany for  one  year  and  who  have  been  recommended  by  the  de- 
partment head  or  foreman,  the  basis  of  such  recommendation 
being  regularity,  intelligence  and  energy  in  the  business  of  the 
company. 
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5.  Pass  books  are  issued  to  all  participants,  showing  credit 
of  payments  and  interest,  if  any. 

6.  Employes  after  five  years  of  service  may  make  additional 
payments  on  stock  purchased,  such  payments  not  to  exceed  25 
per  cent  of  the  annual  salary  or  wages,  and  to  draw  interest 
until  the  total  equals  one  or  more  shares  of  stock,  when  the 
employe  will  receive  the  regular  dividend  rate. 

7.  Employes  having  become  stockholders  may  nominate  one 
of  their  own  number  as  a  director  of  the  company  with  the  rest. 
However,  he  shall  be  bound  by  the  votes  of  the  board. 

8.  The  right  to  pay  all  accumulated  amounts  in  cash  instead 
of  stock,  if  conditions  warrant,  the  same  is  reserved  by  a  board 
of  directors,  they  also  may  limit  the  number  of  participants  to 
stock  subscription. 

9.  Unjustifiable  reasons  for  leaving  the  service  of  the  com- 
pany forfeits  all  rights  to  stock  participation,  or  to  any  accumu- 
lated share  in  the  profits.  However,  all  money  which  may  have 
been  paid  shall  be  refunded  with  interest,  and  all  stock  which 
is  already  in  the  employe's  possession  shall  remain  with  him. 

11.  Employes  desiring  to  sell  stock  held  by  them  must  se- 
cure permission  from  the  board  of  directors,  at  the  same  time 
returning  their  pass  book.  If,  however,  the  reasons  are  not 
justifiable,  the  employe  may  be  dropped  from  further  partici- 
pation for  one  year.  This  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  success 
of  any  profit  sharing  is  dependent  on  accumulated  interest  in 
stock  of  the  company. 

12.  Deductions  on  account  of  sickness  are  not  made  unless 
said  sickness  exceeds  two  months;  then  premium  shall  be  paid 
on  the  ten  months  preceding. 

13.  The  right  to  change  or  discontinue,  if  necessary,  a  profit 
sharing  plan  is  reserved  by  the  board  of  directors.  However, 
in  no  case  shall  such  action  take  place  until  after  the  date  set 
for  the  next  premium. 
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Profit  Sharing  Plans  Which  Distribute  the  Profit  Share  in  the 

Form  of  Cash  and  Stock 

HARVARD   KNITTING   MILLS 

Knit  Goods  Manufacturing 
Wakefield,  Mass. 

800  EmfJoyes 
Plan  Established  January  1,  1920 

Reasons  for  Sharing. — We  had  several  reasons  for  sharing 
our  profits  with  the  employes : 

First:  It  seemed  to  us  that  if  we  were  to  accumulate  money 
it  would  be  better  to  share  it  with  the  people  who  helped  to  make 
it  than  to  give  too  exclusively  for  educational,  philanthropic  or 
Dther  worthy  objects,  however  important  such  objects  might  be. 

Second :  We  believed  that  our  workers  would  have  a  greater 
interest  in  the  business. 

Third :  We  felt  confident  that  better  quality  goods  would  be 
turned  out. 

Fourth:  We  thought  that  the  employes  would  work  to- 
gether and  cooperate  to  a  greater  degree,  knowing  that  the  profit 
of  each  one  depended  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  amount  of  work 
which  he  and  his  co-workers  produced. 

Fifth :  It  seemed  to  us  that  a  man  in  this  employe-partner- 
ship would  say  to  himself,  "I  am  a  part  of  this  company.  It  is 
to  my  advantage  to  see  that  ever)rthing  is  done  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  company,  to  further  its  aims  and'to  make  it  a 
success  in  every  way." 

Basis  of  Participation. — ^All  employes  who  have  been  continu- 
ously in  the  employ  of  the  firm  for  a  year  or  more  receive  certifi- 
cates equal  to  20  per  cent  of  their  annual  earnings.  After  second 
year  of  employment,  employe  becomes  a  profit-sharer.  All  who 
have  been  employed  for  more  than  a  year  receive  an  additional 
amount  of  1  per  cent  for  every  year  of  service  in  the  form  of 
a  certificate. 

Profit  Share. — The  net  profits  are  divided  equally.  One-half 
of  the  net  profits  is  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  proprietors;  the 
other  half  is  placed  to  th€  credit  of  the  "employe-partners.' 
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Distribution  of  Profit  Share, — The  worker  receives  half  of 
the  profit  share  in  cash  and  certificates  of  ownership  in  the 
business,  bearing  a  high  rate  of  interest,  will  be  issued  for  the 
other  half.  The  distribution  takes  place  annually  after  profits 
are  determined. 

Loss  Sharing. — Any  losses  shall  be  borne  equally  by  propri- 
etors and  employe-partners,  the  employes'  payment  being  made 
from  the  capital  represented  by  their  accumulated  interests  in 
the  company.  If  accumulated  capital  is  insufficient,  the  pro- 
prietors will  loan  the  required  amount  and  charge  it  against  the 
employes'  account. 

Withdrawal. — On  leaving  employ  voluntarily  employe  cannot 
cash  his  certificate  until  end  of  one  year.  If  employe  is  dis- 
charged his  certificate  holdings  will  be  cashed  immediately  and 
when  net  profit  is  reckoned  at  the  end  of  the  year  his  share  in 
cash  profit  will  be  available.  All  employes  who  have  been  in 
service  for  five  years  or  longer  and  are  sixty  years  of  age  have 
right  to  withdraw  each  year  SO  per  cent  of  the  amount  credited 
upon  their  certificates.  Any  worker  employed  for  five  or  more 
years  and  receiving  certificate  during  that  time  may  have  cer- 
tificate redeemed  at  full  value  one  year  after  he  gives  notice  of 
retirement,  with  interest  at  6  per  cent  per  annum. 

Employe  Cooperation. — A  committee  of  five  appointed  by  a 
majority  of  employes  confer  with  the  proprietors  on  question 
of  working  conditions  and  on  matters  pertaining  to  financial  end 
of  profit  sharing.  Upon  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  employes  the 
company  will  permit  an  examination  of  company's  books. 
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BAKER   MANUFACTURING   COMPANY 

Evansville,  Wis. 

Rotary  Steam  Engines 
Employing  150 

Plan  Established  1899 

Reasons  for  Establishment. — ^To  maintain  good  will  and  co- 
operation of  employes  and  to  make  capital  and  labor  one. 

Eligibility  for  Participation. — All  employes  who  have  worked 
for  the  company  4,500  hours  and  who  have  not  sold  any  of 
their  stock.  The  company  aims  first  to  pay  its  employes  com- 
petitive wages. 

Profit  Share. — ^An  inventory  is  taken  each  year  and  if,  after 
paying  the  regular  5  per  cent  dividend  on  all  stock,  there  is 
again  10  per  cent  of  it  put  into  a  sinking  fund  and  the  rest 
divided  between  preferred  stock  and  employes  in  proportion  to 
the  earnings  of  each.  (It  should  be  noticed  particularly  that 
this  plan  makes  the  basis  for  apportioning  profits  to  labor  and 
capital  the  earnings  of  each,  namely,  dividends  and  wages  or 
salary.  Most  plans  make  the  basis  capital  invested  instead  of 
earnings.    Labor  is  here  capitalized  at  twenty  times  its  earnings.) 

Distribution  of  Profit  Share. — The  company  distributes  the 
share  10  per  cent  in  cash  and  90  per  cent  in  common  stock. 

Withdrawals. — ^An  employe  must  have  stock  on  deposit  with 
company  and  company  has  the  privilege  of  buying  the  stock  when 
the  owner  goes  to  work  for  a  competitor,  when  he  goes  into 
business  for  himself,  or  when  he  has  worked  for  another  for  five 
years.  If  he. remains  with  the  company  until  he  retires,  the  com- 
pany cannot  buy  the  stock  without  the  owner's  consent. 

Sale  of  Stock. — The  market  price  of  stock  is  determined  by 
averaging  the  price  of  the  last  one  hundred  shares  sold.  When 
the  amount  of  stock  apportioned  to  honorary  employes  cannot 
be  measured  in  full  shares  of  $100  each  and  there  are  fractional 
amoimts  left  over,  these  fractions  are  combined  into  whole  shares 
and  sold  at  the  annual  meeting. 

Results  of  Plan. — ^Additions  to  annual  wages  in  the  last  few 
years  have  been  as  follows :  1908,  100  per  cent ;  1909,  78 ;  1910, 
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100;  1911,  100;  1912,  47;  1913,  75;  1914,  70;  1915,  90;  1916,  50; 
1917,  70;  1918,  100;  1919,  100.  The  average  for  twenty  years 
is  80  per  cent.  From  1900  to  1919  the  employes  received,  in 
addition  to  their  weekly  wages,  $768,000  in  stock,  $107,000  in 
cash.  The  figures  do  not  include  the  annual  5  per  cent  dividend 
on  the  stock. 

The  company  has  provided  a  safe  place  for  employes  to  invest 
their  savings  where  they  themselves  could  be  the  guardians  of 
it  and  draw  it  out  little  by  little  in  old  age. 


Profit  Sharing  Plans  Which  Distribute  the  Profit  Share  in  the 

Form  of  a  Savings  Fund 

BROOKLYN   EDISON   CO. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Manufacture  and  Sale  of  Electric  Current 

3,100  Employes;  32  Per  Cent  Participants 

Established  December  12,  1910 

Reasons  for  Establishment, — ^To  recognize  faithful  and  effi- 
cient service  and  to  encourage  thrift  and  investment  in  the  securi- 
ties of  the  company  on  the  part  of  the  employes. 

Basis  of  Participation  and  Profit  Share. — ^The  company  will 
credit  a  sum  out  of  profits  of  operation  in  accordance  with  fol- 
lowing schedule : 

1.  To  employes  in  service  two  full  calendar  years  a  percent- 
age of  salary  or  wages  equivalent  to  one-quarter  of  rate  of  divi 
dends  paid  on  capital  stock  during  the  year. 

2.  To  employes  in  service  three  full  calendar  years,  a  per 
centage  of  salary  or  wages  equivalent  to  one-half  of  rate  of 
dividends  paid  on  capital  stock  during  the  year. 

3.  To  employes  in  service  four  full  calendar  years,  a  per- 
centage of  salary  or  wages  equivalent  to  three-quarters  of  the 
rate  of  dividends  paid  on  capital  stock  during  the  year. 

4.  To  employes  in  service  five  full  calendar  years  or  more, 
a  percentage  of  salary  or  wages  equivalent  to  the  full  dividend 
rate  paid  on  capital  stock  during  the  year.    . 
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Plan  adopted  for  current  year  and  continued  from  year  to 
year  at  will  of  directors. 

Distribution  of  Profit  Share. — ^The  amount  of  credits  will  be 
paid  in  cash  to  trustees  of  investment  fund  to  credit  of  indi- 
vidual employes.  After  three  successive  annual  sums  have  been 
credited  to  any  employe,  the  provident  committee  will,  on  request 
of  such  employe,  deliver  stock  certificate  for  the  number  of  full 
shares  covered  by  such  credit,  less  the  amount  of  the  last  pre- 
ceding year's  credit,  at  a  price  which  the  provident  committee 
shall  determine  to  be  the  average  cost  price  of  the  stock  held  by 
the  Investment  Fund. 

Withdrawals. — ^The  stmi  credited  in  any  year  cannot  be  with- 
drawn within  three  years  except  with  the  consent  of  the  provi- 
dent committee  and  for  one  of  the  following  reasons: 

a.  To  make  payments  upon  the  purchase  of  a  home. 

b.  Because  of  death  of  the  employe. 

c.  Unusual  necessity  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee. 

Any  employe  leaving  service  of  company  and  giving  one 
month's  notice  of  his  intention  to  do  so  shall  be  entitled  to  draw 
the  share  of  profit  theretofore  credited  to  him  at  the  expiration 
of  six  months  from  time  of  notice. 

Upon  death  of  employe  his  profit  may  be  withdrawn  by  his 
family,  next  of  kin  or  legal  representative. 

No  restrictions  are  placed  upon  withdrawals  of  dividends 
declared  by  the  investment  fimd  upon  the  profit  sharing  invest- 
ment of  the  employes,  and  none  of  the  restrictions  placed  upon 
the  profit  sharing  investments  shall  apply  to  the  moneys  paid 
into  the  fund  directly  by  the  employes. 

Forfeiture. — ^All  credits  to  which  any  employe  would  be  en- 
titled and  which  have  not  previously  been  subject  to  withdrawal 
shall  be  forfeited  in  the  event  that : 

Employe  is  discharged  for  misconduct. 

Employe  leaves  company  without  one  month  prior  notice  un- 
less waived  by  necessity. 

Employe  without  consent  of  company  assigns  to  anyone  or 
attempts  to  transfer. 

Employe  shall  become  insolvent  or  bankrupt. 

Administration. — Provident  committee,  consisting  of  two  di- 
rectors (designated  by  the  president),  the  general  manager,  gen- 
eral superintendent  and  treasurer,  will  have  charge  of  distribution. 
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Results. — For  the  year  1919  the  proportion  of  profit  share  to 
total  payroll  was  3.3  per  cent;  the  average  ratio  of  profit  share 
to  wages  of  individual  participants  was:  65.1  per  cent  to  0,  5  per 
cent  to  2  per  cent,  4.1  per  cent  to  4  per  cent,  2.1  per  cent  to  6 
per  cent,  23.7  per  cent  to  8  per  cent. 

The  plan  has  proved  generally  valuable  and  effective  by  in- 
creasing term  of  service  of  employes  and  making  them  stock- 
holders of  the  company,  thereby  enhancing  their  interest  in  the 
property.  Employes  in  service  five  years  or  more  have  increased 
from  298  in  1910  to  673  in  1920. 


HARRIS   TRUST   AND    SAVINGS    BANK 

Chicago,  III. 

Banking 

363  Employes;  140  Participants 

Established  January  1,  1916 

Reasons  for  Establishment. — To  distribute  a  portion  of  net 
earnings  and  at  the  same  time  to  inculcate  a  spirit  of  economy 
and  thrift. 

Eligibility  and  Limitations. — No  officer  or  employe  who  has 
not  been  in  employ  for  at  least  three  years  is  eligible,  but  par- 
ticipation of  all  officers  and  employes  after  three  years'  employ- 
ment is  compulsory  to  the  extent  of  2  per  cent  of  their  salaries. 
No  officer  or  employe  may  contribute  more  than  5  per  cent  of 
his  salary  nor  more  than  $200  per  annum. 

Profit  Share. — The  bank  pays  to  fund  5  per  cent  of  its  total 
*'net  earnings,"  said  contribution  to  be  based  upon  its  "net  earn- 
ings" available  for  dividends. 

Distribution  of  Profit  Share. — Payment  shall  be  made  semi- 
annually, except  that  if  bank  sustains  a  loss  for  the  previous  six 
months  payments  shall  not  be  made  until  loss  or  losses  have 
been  reimbursed  to  the  bank.  All  payments  by  employes  are 
placed  to  their  credit  and  from  time  to  time  there  is  aided  to 
the  respective  credit  the  pro  rata  share  of  the  amount  contributed 
by  bank  which  is  in  proportion  to  the  respective  contribution  of 
the  employes  contributing  to  fund. 
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Management  and  Administration  of  the  fund  is  entrusted  to 
five  trustees,  consisting  of  three  officers  of  the  bank  and  two 
employes,  selected  in  such  manner  and  for  such  terms  as  is  deter- 
mined by  board  of  directors  of  bank.  Said  trustees  have  power 
to  invest  and  reinvest  the  funds  in  railroad,  public  service  cor- 
poration, municipal,  government  bonds,  income-bearing  stocks, 
mortgages  or  other  securities.  The  bank  does  not  guarantee  the 
fund  from  loss  or  depreciation,  but  undertakes  to  use  ordinary 
diligence  and  care  in  safeguarding  it. 

Withdrawal. — Privilege  of  contributing  to  fund  applies  only 
as  long  as  employe  is  in  the  service. 

(a)  In  event  of  resignation  or  dismissal  pro  rata  share  is 
paid  to  employe  or  officer,  omitting  his  pro  rata  share  of  bank's 
profit  for  twelve  calendar  months  preceding  resignation  or  dis- 
missal. 

(h)  Upon  death  the  pro  rata  share  of  employe  is  paid  to  his 
estate. 

(c)  Upon  termination  of  service  by  attaining  age  of  retire- 
ment (60  years)  the  pro  rata  share  shall  be  paid  to  retiring  officer 
or  employe. 

(d)  All  distributions  to  employes  shall  be  in  cash,  provided 
at  the  option  of  employe  acceptable  securities  may  be  distributed 
by  trustee. 

(e)  No  officer  or  employe  may  withdraw  any  part  of  his 
interest  in  fund  as  long  as  he  is  in  employ  of  bank,  but  loan 
may  be  made  against  it  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees.  While 
indebted  to  fund,  employe  does  not  participate  in  contributi()ns 
of  bank  to  the  fund. 

Amendments, — Plan  may  be  amended  upon  recommendation 
of  board  of  directors,  subject  to  approval  of  fifty-one  (51)  per 
cent  of  contributing  employes  for  the  period  ending  on  the  first 
day  of  January  or  July  next  preceding. 

Restdts, — ^The  contributions  of  the  bank  during  first  three 
years  averaged  about  three  times  amount  paid  by  employes.  The 
fund  has  been  earning  5%  per  cent  interest  and  accumulations 
have  grown  about  60  per  cent  faster  than  the  original  estimates. 

No  part  of  the  benefit  of  the  fund  is  to  be  considered  as 
compensation  to  the  employe,  but  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  separate 
and  distinct  fund  for  his  protection  against  old  age  or  adversity. 
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On  basis  of  bank's  experience  the  yearly  contribution  of  $100 
shows  the  following  results: 

Employe*!  share  Actually  paid 

End  of                                                         in  Fond  by  Employes 

IS  years    $8,905  $1,500 

20  years    13,632  2.000 

25  years    19,684  2,500 

30  years    27,430  3,000 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO. 
Chicago,  III, 

Mail  Order 

Established  July  1,  1916 

Reasons  for  Establishment. — In  order  that  employes  may 
share  in  the  profits  of  this  business,  and  to  encourage  the  habit 
of  saving,  the  company  has  decided  to  contribute  annually  a  sum 
equal  to  5  per  cent  of  its  net  earnings  (without  deduction  of 
dividends  to  stockholders),  as  shown  by  the  annual  audit  of  its 
books,  to  the  fund  known  as  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.'s  Employes' 
'     Savings  and  Profit  Sharing  Pension  Fund. 

It  is  intended  that  this  plan  will  furnish  to  those  who  remain 
in  the  employ  of  the  company  until  they  reach  the  age  when 
they  retire  from  active  service  a  sum  sufficient  to  provide  for 
them  thereafter,  and  that  even  those  who  achieve  a  long  service 
record,  but  who  may  not  remain  with  the  company  all  of  their 
business  life,  will  have  accumulated  a  substantial  sum.  This 
savings  and  profit  sharing  pension  fund  will  enable  an  employe 
to  secure  an  income  for  himself  after  the  close  of  his  active 
business  career  or,  in  case  of  his  death,  for  his  family. 

Article  II.  Eligibility, — Sec.  1.  Participation  will  be  entirely 
voluntary. 

Sec.  2.  Every  employe  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  regardless 
of  position,  will,  after  three  years  of  service,  be  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  fund,  so  long  as  he  remains  an  employe. 

Article  III.  Contributions  to  the  Fund, — Sec.  1.  An  employe 
in  order  to  participate  must  deposit  in  the  fund  5  per  cent  of 
his  salary.    The  company  will  contribute  a  sum  equal  to  5  per 
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cent  of  its  net  earnings  (without  deduction  for  dividends  paid 
stockholders)  as  shown  by  the  annual  audit  of  its  books. 

Sec.  2.  No  employe  may  deposit  more  than  5  per  cent  of  his 
salary,  and  in  no  case  more  than  $150  per  annum,  this  limit 
being  deemed  advisable  so  that  the  higher  salaried  employes  may 
not  too  largely  participate  in  the  fund. 

Article  IV.  Participation  in  the  Profits, — Sec.  1.  The  con- 
tributions of  the  company  will  be  made  annually  as  soon  after 
the  first  of  each  year  as  an  audit  of  the  books  will  permit,  and 
will  be  credited  pro  rata  to  participating  employes  in  the  pro- 
portion which  the  account  deposited  by  each  employe  during  the 
preceding  year  for  which  the  company  has  contributed  bears  to 
the  total  amount  deposited  by  all  employes  during  such  year. 

Article  V.  Withdrawals, — Sec.  1.  A  depositor  who  has  con- 
pleted  ten  years  of  service  will  be  entitled  to  withdraw  all  money 
and  securities  credited  to  his  account,  including  the  company's 
contributions,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  A  depositor  who  has  not  completed  ten  years  of 
service  will  be  entitled,  to  withdraw  only  the  amount  he  has  de- 
posited in  cash,  plus  interest  at  5  per  cent  per  annum,  compounded 
semi-annually,  and  no  more,  except  in  the  case  of  a  woman  de- 
positor who,  after  five  years*  service,  leaves  to  become  married, 
in  which  case  she  will  be  entitled  to  her  full  share  in  the  fund, 
in  money  and  securities  credited  to  her  account,  including  the 
portion  contributed  by  the  company,  and  except  in  the  case  of 
the  death  of  a  depositor  while  in  the  service  of  the  company,  in 
which  case  his  estate,  or  such  beneficiaries  as  he  may  designate, 
will  be  entitled  to  the  full  amount  credited,  in  money  and  securi- 
ties, including  the  contributions  of  the  company,  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

Sec.  3.  A  depositor  shall  withdraw  upon  ceasing  to  be  an 
employe  of  the  company  or  upon  failing  to  regularly  make  his 
deposit. 

Sec.  4.  A  depositor  who  once  withdraws  cannot  reenter  the 
fund. 

Sec.  5.  In  any  case  of  withdrawal  where  a  depositor  is  en- 
titled to  share  in  the  contributions  of  the  company,  he  will  re- 
ceive either  (a)  the  full  amount  to  his  credit,  as  shown  by  the 
accoimting  for  the  preceding  year,  plus  interest  at  the  rate  of  5 
per  cent  per  annum  and  plus  such  sums  as  the  depositor  may 
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have  deposited  since  December  31st  of  the  preceding  year,  with 
interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum,  or  (b)  his  full  pro 
rata  share  of  the  securities  and  uninvested  moneys  of  the  fund, 
at  the  option  of  the  trustees. 

Sec.  6.  Loans  will  be  made  to  depositors  in  cases  of  actual 
necessity  and  when  in  the  opinion  of  the  trustees  the  circum- 
stances warrant  it. 

Article  VI.  Management, — Sec.  1.  The  fund  will  be  han- 
dled, entrusted,  and  invested  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of 
five  trustees,  to  be  selected  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  com- 
pany, three  to  be  officers  or  directors  and  two  employes  (not 
officers  or  directors)  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  intended  that  so  far  as  practicable  and  advisa- 
ble the  fund  will  be  invested  in  shares  of  stock  of  Sears,  Roe- 
buck  &  Co.,  to  the  end  that  the  depositors  may,  in  the  largest 
measure  possible,  share  in  the  earnings  of  the  company. 

Sec.  3.  The  board  of  trustees  may,  from  time  to  time,  adopt 
rules  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  plan,  and  may  adopt 
amendments  to  the  plan,  but  no  change  shall  be  made  in  the  plan 
as  above  outlined  unless  the  same  is  ratified  by  the  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  depositors.  All  questions  of  interpretation  of 
this  plan,  or  amendments  thereto,  or  the  rules  pertaining  thereto, 
or  relating  to  any  matter  of  accounting,  values,  profits,  or  any 
other  matters  or  differences  which  may  arise  shall  be  determined 
solely  by  the  board  of  trustees,  and  the  decision  of  the  board 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  all  concerned. 

Article  VII.  Discontinuance. — Sec.  1.  The  fund  may  be 
discontinued  at  any  time  by  announcement  of  the  company,  made 
at  least  six  months  before  its  final  yearly  contribution.  After 
such  announcement  no  new  depositors  will  be  eligible  to  join, 
and  upon  the  payment  into  the  fund  of  such  final  contribution, 
the  fund  shall  be  distributed  among  all  the  depositors  pro  rata 
in  proportion  to  their  interests  as  ascertained  by  the  board  of 
trustees. 

Results, — The  employes  participating  in  fund  December  31, 
1919,  were  98.3  per  cent  of  all  eligibles;  in  the  Chicago  plant, 
99.3  per  cent. 

On  the  basis  of  the  first  two  and  a  half  years'  record  an 
employe  earning  $25  a  week  would  have  accumulated,  after 
twenty  years,  approximately  $20,000.    Inasmuch  as  the  fund  is 
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invested  in  the  stock  of  the  company  and  the  fund  has  already 
acquired  more  than  20,000  shares  out  of  the  750,000  shares  out- 
standing of  the  common  capital  stock  of  the  company,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  in  the  course  of  time  a  majority  of  the  stock  will 
belong  to  the  employe. 

During  one  month  forty-five  young  women  members  of  the 
fund  withdrew  their  savings  and  profits  in  order  to  get  married 
— an  amount  totaling  $19,000,  with  an  average  of  $425  each  and 
a  maximum  of  $644 — a  considerable  help  in  starting  housekeeping. 

Early  in  1919  the  fund  had  a  total  of  $3,012,123  credited  to 
its  members.  Of  this  amount  the  employes  contributed  $656,- 
299;  the  balance,  $2,355,824,  represents  the  company's  contri- 
bution, plus  dividends  on  the  stock  in  which  the  fund  is  invested. 

Assuming  the  profits  of  the  business  will  cohtinue  the  same 
as  the  first  two  and  a  half  years  of  the  plan,  the  results  would 
be  as  follows  for  the  employes: 


Average  Salary 
Per  Week 

$15 


20 


25 


Membership 

Period 

Years 

5 
10 
15 
20 

5 
10 
15 
20 

5 
10 
15 
20 


Savings 

Deposited  by 

Employes 

$175.50 
370.50 
565.50 
760.00 

234.00 

494.00 

75400 

1,014.00 

292.50 

617.50 

942.50 

1,267.50 


'Total  Est. 
Accumulation  of 
Savings  and  Profits 

$901.22 

1,64S.55 

5,787.53 

11,426.56 

1^1.62 

3,531.40 

7.716.71 

15,235.41 

1,502.02 

4.41425 

9,645.89 

19,044.26 


THE  GUARDIAN  TRUST  &  SAVINGS  BANK 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Banking 

Reasons  for  Establishment. — The  objects  of  The  Guardian 
Trust  &  Savings  Bank  in  establishing  this  fund  are : 

1st.  To  make  it  possible  for  all  employes  to  share  in  the 
profits  of  the  business  they  are  helping  to  conduct,  and 

2nd.  To  encourage  all  employes  in  the  habits  of  thrift  and 
a  business-like  regard  for  the  future. 
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Under  the  plan  proposed  both  these  objects  will  be  acconi' 
plished  and  substantial  sums  will  be  accumulated  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  all  those  who  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
Every  employe  will  be  enabled  to  make  his  future  secure  through 
participation  in  the  profits  of  the  bank  and  will  receive  impor- 
tant benefits  even  after  comparatively  short  terms  of  service 

Plan,  1st.  The  bank  will  contribute  to  the  fund  a  sum  equal 
to  5  per  cent  of  its  net  earnings  each  year  beginning  with  the 
year  1917,  contributions  of  the  bank. being  made  each  year  or 
December  31st,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  the  net  earnings  of  the 
preceding  year  may  be  ascertained. 

2nd.  An  employe  who  desires  to  participate  in  the  fund  must 
deposit  in  the  fund  5  per  cent  of  his  salary,  such  deposits  to  be 
made  on  the  last  day  of  each  month. 

Eligibility  and  Limitations, — 1st.  Participation  by  employes 
will  be  entirely  voluntary. 

2nd.  Every  employe  of  the  Guardian  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 
of  Toledo,  regardless  of  position,  will,  after  six  months  of  serv- 
ice  in  the  bank,  be  eligible  to  participate  in  the  fund  so  long  as 
he  remains  an  employe. 

3rd.  New  participants  will  be  admitted  on  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary and  first  of  July  of  each  year. 

4th.  No  employe  may  deposit  more  than  5  per  cent  of  his 
salary  and  in  no  case  more  than  $150  per  annum  (being  5  per 
cent  of  $3,000),  this  limit  being  deemed  advisable  so  that  the 
higher  salaried  employes  may  not  too  largely  participate  in  the 
benefits  of  the  fund. 

Basis  of  Participation. — 1st.  When  the  contribution  of  the 
bank  is  paid  into  the  fund  at  the  close  of  each  year's  business, 
the  amount  will  be  credited  pro  rata  to  participating  employes 
in  proportion  which  the  amount  deposited  by  each  employe  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year  for  which  the  bank  has  contributed  bears 
to  the  total  amount  deposited  by  all  employes  during  such  year. 

2nd.  All  earnings  of  the  fund  will  be  credited  pro  rata  to 
participating  employes  in  the  same  proportion. 

3rd.  In  making  these  pro  rata  credits  to  participants,  the 
entries  will  be  made  in  an  account  distinct  from  the  account  of 
contributions  by  the  employe,  and  withdrawals  may  be  made  of 
sums  so  credited  only  on  the  following  conditions: 

Withdrawals. — 1st.  A  depositor  who  has  completed  ten  years 
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of  service  in  the  bank  will  be  entitled  to  withdraw  all  money 
credited  to  his  account,  including  his  pro  rata  credits  of  the 
company's  contributions  and  earnings. 

2nd.  A  depositor  who  has  not  completed  ten  years  of  service 
will  be  entitled  to  withdraw  only  the  amount  he  has  deposited 
plus  interest  at  5  per  cent  per  annum  compounded  semi-annually 
and  no  more ;  except  in  the  case  of  a  woman  depositor  who,  after 
five  years'  service,  leaves  to  be  married,  in  which  case  she  will 
be  entitled  to  her  full  share  of  the  fund,  including  the  portion 
contributed  by  the  company ;  and  except  in  the  case  of  the  death 
of  a  depositor  while  in  the  service  of  the  company,  in  which  case 
his  estate  will  be  entitled  to  the  full  amount  credited,  including 
the  contribution  of  the  company,  and  the  money  will  be  paid  to 
his  legal  representatives. 

3rd.  A  depositor  shall  withdraw  upon  ceasing  to  be  an  em- 
ploye of  the  company,  or  upon  failing  to  regularly  make  his 
deposits. 

4th.  A  depositor  who  once  withdraws  cannot  reenter  the  fund. 

5th.  In  any  case  of  withdrawal  where  a  depositor  is  entitled 
to  share  in  the  contribution  of  the  bank,  he  will  receive  the  full 
amount  of  his  credit  as  shown  by  the  accounting  for  the  preced- 
ing year  plus  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum  and 
plus  such  sums  as  the  depositor  may  have  deposited  since  De- 
cember 31st  of  the  preceding  year  with  interest  at  5  per  cent  per 
annum. 

6th.  Loans  will  be  made  to  the  depositors  against  their  inter- 
est in  the  fund  in  case  of  actual  necessity  and  when  in  the  opinion 
of  the  trustees  the  situation  warrants  it. 

Management, — 1st.  The  fund  will  be  managed,  entrusted  and 
invested  under  direction  of  five  trustees  to  be  selected  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  bank,  three  to  be  officers  or  directors 
and  two  to  be  employes  who  are  not  officers  or  directors  of  the 
Guardian  Trust  &  Savings  Bank. 

2nd.  The  board  of  trustees  may  from  time  to  time  adopt 
rules  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  plan  and  may  adopt  amend- 
ments to  the  plan,  but  no  change  shall  be  made  in  the  plan  as 
above  outlined,  unless  the  same  is  ratified  by  a  vote  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  depositors.  All  questions  of  interpretation  of  this 
plan  or  amendments  thereto,  or  the  rules  pertaining  thereto,  or 
relating  to  any  matter  of  accounting,  values,  profits,  or  any  other 
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matter  or  differences  which  may  arise,  shall  be  determined  solely 
by  the  board  of  trustees  and  a  decision  of  the  board  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive  upon  all  concerned. 

Discontintiance, — The  fund  may  be  discontinued  at  any  time 
by  announcement  of  the  bank  made  at  least  six  months  before 
its  final  yearly  contribution.  After  such  announcement  no  new 
depositors  will  be  eligible  to  join  and,  upon  payment  into  the 
fund  of  such  final  contribution,  the  fund  shall  be  distributed 
among,  all  depositors  pro  rata  in  proportion  as  their  interests 
may  be  ascertained  by  the  board  of  trustees. 

Results, — While  participation  is  voluntary,  practically  all  eli- 
gible employes  participate.  During  1917  the  bank's  contribution 
to  the  fund  was  $1.73  for  each  dollar  deposited  by  employes: 
in  1918,  $1.00  for  each  dollar  deposited  by  employes;  in  1919, 
$3.37  for  each  dollar  deposited  by  employes. 

Average  for  three  years,  $2.00  contributed  by  bank  to  $1.00 
deposited  by  employes.  On  the  maximum  to  which  employes  may 
participate,  such  employe  has  contributed  in  the  three  years  $450 
and  the  bank  has  contributed  $766.55,  making  a  total  almost 
three  times  the  employe's  savings. 

The  feature  of  a  long  term  of  service  before  allowing  with- 
drawals by  employes  was  adopted  to  carry  out  intent  and  suc- 
cess of  the  plan.  "To  allow  withdrawals  after  shorter  terms  of 
service  would  simply  provide  a  distribution  of  a  comparatively 
small  amount,  which  would  in  all  probability  be  spent  by  those 
withdrawing  for  non-essentials,  whereas,  at  the  end  of  the  ten- 
year  term,  the  amount  will  be  a  substantial  one  and  will  be  much 
more  likely  to  be  used  for  the  permanent  good  and  advantage  of 
the  employe." 

"The  feature  providing  for  the  deposit  by  participants  of  5 
per  cent  of  their  salary  was  also  considered  and  it  was  believed 
that  this  method  of  participation  would  not  only  encourage  the 
employes  to  save,  but  would  give  them  a  keener  interest  in  the 
whole  proposition. 

"It  is  not  our  intention  that  this  plan  should  in  any  way 
operate  in  lieu  of  proper  salary  increases  and  feel  that  em- 
ployes should  receive  exactly  the  same  treatment,  so  far  as  salary 
goes,  as  though  the  plan  were  not  in  existence." 
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Profit  Sharing  Plans  Which  Distribute  the  Profit  Share  in  the 

Form  of  Cash  and  Savings  Fund 

THE  CONNECTICUT  LIGHT  AND  POWER  CO. 

Waterhury,  Conn. 

Manufacturer  and  Distributor  of  Electricity  and  Gas 

Established  August  9,  1917,  when  plan  was  announced. 

Eligibility  for  Participation, — Employes  are  divided  into  six 
classes  according  to  length  of  service,  one  year  being  minimum. 

Class  A — 2Q  or  more  years'  service. 

Class  B — 15  to  20  years'  service. 

Gass  C — 10  to  15  years'  service. 

Class  D — 5   to   10  years'   service. 

Qass  E — 3  to  5  years'  service. 

Qass  F — 1  to  3  years'  service. 

Profit  Share. — Five  per  cent  of  "net  corporate  income"  set 
aside  at  end  of  each  year. 

Distribution  of  Profit  Share. — One-half  of  amount  so  set 
aside  is  paid  in  cash  on  a  ''salary  dividend"  and  the  other  half 
is  credited  on  books  of  company  to  "welfare  fund."  "Net  cor- 
porate income"  is  defined  to  be  the  amount  available  for  divi- 
dends on  capital  stock.  Distribution  is  based  upon  wages  of 
each  employe  for  the  quarter  on  the  following  basis: 

Qass  A  is  paid  six  times  percentage  paid  each  Class  F 
member. 

Qass  B  is  paid  five  times  percentage  paid  each  Qass  F 
member. 

Qass  C  is  paid  four  times  percentage  paid  each  Qass  F 
member. 

Qass  D  is  paid  three  times  percentage  paid  each  Class  F 
member. 

Qass  E  is  paid  two  times  percentage  paid  each  Qass  F 
member. 

Amount  credited  to  "welfare  fund"  for  each  employe  is  the 
same  as  the  amount  of  "salary  dividend." 

Management. — "Welfare  fund"  is  managed  by  board  of  man- 
agers consisting  of  president,  a  vice-president  and  the  treasurer 
of  the  company.    Board  of  managers  have  power  to  invest,  real- 
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ize  upon,  reinvest  and  deal  with  said  fund  and  to  loan  any  part 
to  employes  upon  proper  and  adequate  salary  assignment  and 
may  invest  fund  in  the  shares  of  stock  or  other  securities  of  the 
company. 

Payments. — After  fund  has  reached  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  the  board  of  managers  may,  at  the  end  of  each  calendar 
year,  distribute  the  income  of  said  fund  for  that  year  to  each 
employe  participating  in  said  fund,  in  the  proportion  which  the 
participation  of  such  employe  bears  to  the  whole  principal  amount 
of  said  fund  at  the  end  of  such  year.  Board  of  managers  shall 
not  receive,  either  jointly  or  severally,  any  compensation  for 
their  service. 

Withdrawals, — Board  of  managers  may,  in  their  discretion, 
pay  to  any  employe  compelled  to  resign  his  employment  on  ac- 
count of  ill-health,  disability  of  himself  or  his  immediate  family, 
or  being  called  for  government  service  in  time  of  war,  or  to  any 
employe  discharged  from  service  of  the  company  because  of  lack 
of  work,  his  full  participation  in  said  fund,  computed  to  last  day 
of  quarter  immediately  preceding  the  discontinuance  of  his  serv- 
ice or  his  discharge.  Three-quarters  of  amount  of  participation 
may  be  paid  to  employe  who  leaves  employment  of  company 
with  due  notice  and  consent.  Any  employe  leaving  the  employ- 
ment of  company  in  such  a  way  as  to  injure  or  embarrass  the 
company,  or  if  employe  is  discharged  for  negligence,  insubordi- 
nation, uncleanness,  etc.,  his  participation  in  fund  shall  cease  and 
board  of  managers  may  credit  same  to  the  principal  or  income 
account  of  said  fund. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  INC. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Manufacturing  Chemists 

Established  1887.    This  is  one  of  the  oldest  profit  sharing  plans 

in  the  country. 

Reasons  for  Establishment. — Conviction  on  part  of  employer 
that  "the  rewards  ordinarily  offered  to  the  wage  earner  were  not 
such  as  to  stimulate  him  to  the  best  exertion  nor  foster  in  bin? 
the  best  and  kindest  feelings  toward  his  employer." 
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Eligibility  for  Participation, — Every  employe  receives  current 
rate  of  wages  for  similar  work  and  if  he  desires  to  participate 
in  the  profit  sharing  he  is  required  to  sign  a  paper  in  which  he 
promises  to  do  his  work  as  quickly  and  carefully  as  possible  and 
give  sixty  days'  notice  before  leaving. 

Profit  Share. — Employer  promises  to  divide  at  expiration  of 
each  six  months  a  certain  fraction  (not  announced)  of  the  profits 
among  the  participants,  strictly  in  proportion  to  the  wages  of 
each  during  that  period. 

Distribution  of  Profit  Share. — The  sum  is  divided  into  two 
equal  parts.  One  part  is  given  in  cash  to  employe;  the  other  is 
deposited  in  a  savings  bank  by  the  employe  as  trustee  for  the 
employe. 

Savings  Fund  is  in  the  nature  of  an  insurance  upon  the  life 
of  the  employe,  and  is  given  over  with  interest  to  his  executors 
upon  his  death.  If  employe  leaves  without  giving  sixty  days' 
notice,  his  share  is  distributed  among  other  participants,  and  the 
same  is  true  if  he  is  discharged.  Employer  may  draw  upon  fund 
in  case  of  employe's  sickness  and  he  may  loan  employe  money 
to  build  a  house. 

Results. — From  60  per  cent  to  80  per  cent  of  all  employes 
participate.  The  system  has  been  a  good  bargain  on  both  sides. 
Inasmuch  as  employer's  profit  increased  compared  to  the  wages 
paid,  the  efficiency  of  the  workmen  has  improved.  The  morale 
of  employes  is  much  superior  to  the  average  and  they  are  more 
contented  and  willing.  "It  is  obvious  that  it  (the  plan)  stimu- 
lates both  sobriety  and  thrift  in  workmen,  and  that  it  can  be 
made  to  assist  men  of  family  to  build  homes  for  themselves,  thus 
surrounding  the  factory  with  the  homesteads  of  men  who  are 
interested  in  the  success  and  that  of  the  neighborhood." 


.  > 
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SWEET,  CAUSEY,  FOSTER  &  CO. 

Denver,  Col. 

Investment  Bankers 

Established  April  1,  1919,  when  plan  was  adopted  by  resolution 

of  the  board  of  directors. 

Reasons  for  Establishment. — Company  "have  believed  that 
the  spirit  of  loyalty,  cooperation  and  responsibility  fostered 
among  employes  by  participation  in  the  profits  would  bring  re- 
turns more  than  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  possible  loss  to 
capital  of  labor's  share  in  the  profits,"  and  "the  opinion  of  the 
officers  of  the  company,  that  when,  through  the  efficiency,  indus- 
try, and  initiative  of  the  employes,  a  business  becomes  prosper- 
ous, the  salaries  received  by  them  do  not  measure  the  full  com- 
pensation due  them  for  their  contribution  to  the  success  of  the 
business." 

Eligibility  of  Participation  is  based  upon  the  amount  of  salary 
and  length  of  employment.    The  six  classes  of  employment  are: 

Qass  1 — Less  than  one  year. 
Qass  2 — One  year  and  less  than  four. 
Qass  3 — Four  years  and  less  than  eight. 
Qass  A — Eight  years  and  less  than  thirteen. 
Qass  5 — ^Thirteen  years  and  less  than  twenty. 
Qass  6— Twenty  years  and  more. 

Profit  Share. — Fifty  per  cent  of  the  net  profits  after  deduct- 
ing expenses  of  every  character  from  gross  earnings  and  7  per* 
cent  per  annum  on  the  combined  capital  and  surplus  of  the 
company. 

Distribution  of  Profit  Share  is  made  annually  as  soon  as  may 
be  possible  after  January  first.  Two-fifths  is  paid  in  cash  and 
three-fifths  is  placed  in  an  investment  fund,  administered  by  a 
board  of  trustees.  This  board  consists  of  five  members,  includ- 
ing two  of  the  senior  officers,  designated  by  the  senior  officers  of 
the  company,  and  three  juniors  elected  at  an  annual  meeting  of 
the  entire  organization. 

1.  Participants  have  right  to  invest  the  two-fifths  cash  distri- 
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bution  and  any  member  of  organization  may  deposit  with  the 
fund  savings  from  salary  not  to  exceed  $25  in  any  one  month. 
A  participating  interest  in  investment  fund  is  evidenced  by  a 
non-negotiable  and  non-assignable  certificate  payable  to  the  par- 
ticipant or,  in  case  of  death,  his  heirs  or  agents. 

2.  Withdrawals  from  participation  in  fund  may  be  made  upon 
sixty  days'  notice  in  writing  to  board  of  trustees. 

Investment  Fund. — Moneys  are  invested  in  securities  origi- 
nated by  company  or  other  securities  or  preferred  stock  of  com- 
pany at  par.  Securities  may  be  purchased  at  book  cost  to  the 
company  a^d  when  sold  the  company  shall  receive  a  commission. 
The  accumulated  interest  or  dividends  and  profits  on  securities 
purchased  or  sold  shall  go  back  into  fund  and  shall  not  be  dis- 
tributed except  as  may  be  cjecided  by  the  board  of  trustees  at 
its  annual  meeting. 

Section  III 

The  Value  of  Bonus  Systetns  When  Considered  as  Profit  Sharing 

Although  the  present  research  covers  not  alone  profit  sharing, 
but  also  "allied  thrift  plans,"  it  should  be  stated  that  the  amount 
of  data  obtained  on  all  plans  was  subject  to  the  interpretation 
by  each  company  of  the  purpose  of  the  questionaire.  Certainly 
the  report  is  less  complete  than  it  would  be  if  any  of  these  plans 
were  the  sole  subject  of  inquiry.  It  was  not  always  clear,  for 
instance,  that  a  questionaire  mainly  about  profit  sharing  could 
carry  a  report  also  on  service  bonuses.  Nineteen  firms  mentioned 
such  bonuses.  Inasmuch  as  the  device  of  adding  a  certain  per 
cent  to  the  annual  salaries  of  employes,  either  in  one  sum  or 
pro  rated  in  the  regular  way,  for  each  additional  period  of  serv- 
ice, is  a  very  common  practice,  this  committee  cannot  assume 
that  a  report  upon  nineteen  cases  is  comprehensive.  As  a  guide 
to  students  of  this  particular  device,  the  report  can  have  only  a 
supplemental  value.  It  proves  to  be  very  useful,  however,  as  we 
shall  see  below,  as  a  statement  of  one  of  the  variants  of  profit 
sharing. 

The  same  comment  is  pertinent  to  plans  awarding  cash 
bonuses  on  sales,  production  or  general  excellence  in  work.  All 
of  these  devices  are  much  more  generally  employed  than  our 
replies  would  indicate.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  bonuses  on 
sales,  which  several  companies  reported  as  profit  sharing,  but 
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which  is  the  usual  method  of  supplemental  wage  payment  in  de- 
partment stores  and  in  the  selling  divisions  of  manufacturing 
and  mercantile  concerns.  It  is  so  extensively  employed  that  com- 
ment upon  a  scant  half  dozen  cases  is  valueless,  save  as  it  bears 
upon  a  collateral  subject  such  as  profit  sharing. 

Some  data  was  offered  which  must  be  thrown  out  as  wholly 
irrelevant  to  profit  sharing,  such  as  material  on  pension  systems, 
mutual  or  other  sick  benefit  funds,  group  insurance  and  rewards 
for  inventions.  The  latter  might,  at  first  blush,  be  thought  to  be 
profit  sharing,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  payment,  made  out  of  profits, 
a  portion  of  which  were  created  by  the  invention,  but  as  isolated 
reward  for  individual  service  has  no  place  in  the  consideration 
of  profit  sharing. 

In  any  strict  consideration  of  tjie  subject,  bonuses  for  effi- 
ciency, no  matter  how  determined,  unless  they  are  absolutely 
dependent  upon  and  variable  with  the  amount  of  the  profits  of 
a  business,  do  not  fall  under  the  head  of  profit  sharing.  They 
may  be  called  by  the  term  invented  by  Henry  R.  Towne,  "gain- 
sharing,"  or  by  any  one  of  a  half  dozen  others.  But,  surely, 
they  are  not  profit  sharing.  This  was  true  of  Henry  Ford's 
original  "profit  sharing"  scheme,  announced  in  1914.  This  plan, 
still  in  force,  awards  an  additional  bonus,  or  wage,  that  goes 
into  the  pay  envelope  (irrespective  of  the  company's  earnings) 
provided  the  employe  regulates  his  habits  in  accordance  with  a 
standard  of  living  and  thrift  acceptable  to  the  company.  Even 
Mr.  Ford's  later  and  additional  "profit  sharing"  plan  as  reported 
to  the  committee  is  a  cash  bonus  plan,  rather  than  a  profit  sharing 
plan.  It  differs  from  the  earlier  one  in  being  not  regular  but 
occasional,  and  free  from  obligations  of  conduct.  It  does  not, 
of  course,  belittle  either  of  Mr.  Ford's  plans,  to  point  out  that 
there  is  a  more  accurate  designation  for  them  than  "profit 
sharing." 

Out  of  forty-three  replies  to  the  questionaire  dealing  with 
some  form  of  bonus  distribution,  thirty-five  illustrated  periodic 
cash  payments  in  addition  to  wages.  Like  Mr.  Ford's  plan,  they 
were  usually  referred  to  as  profit  sharing,  and  yet  in  only  five 
of  them  was  the  share  dependent  upon  profits.  The  only  con- 
nection with  earnings  in  the  other  instances  was  the  fact  that 
it  usually  depends  upon  how  well  satisfied  the  directors  are  with 
the  year's  business  whether  they  give  any  bonus  or  not. 
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There  is  a  more  scientific  term  for  such  distributions.  The 
real  purpose  is  usually  either  to  promote  good  will  or  steady 
attendance.  Since  employes  who  leave  before  the  date  of  the 
distribution  always,  and  those  who  have  been  with  the  company 
less  than  a  certain  time,  in  most  cases,  lose  their  share,  such  pay- 
ments, even  when  not  proportional  to  length  of  service  may  be 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  "service  bonus."  There  were  nineteen 
cases  which  were  clearly  a  service  bonus.  It  frequently  occurs 
that  companies  make  such  bonuses  partly  dependent  upon  gen- 
eral efficiency,  and  eleven  of  the  thirty-five  companies  making 
cash  service  awards  relate  them  also  to  conduct  and  efficiency. 
Such  variations,  however,  are  merely  modifications  of  the  service 
bonus  idea,  because  the  term  of  employment  is  so  much  more 
definite  a  factor  than  efficiency  that  it  usually  determines  the 
bonus. 

There  can  be  no  moral  objection,  of  course,  to  calling  such 
cash  divisions  profit  sharing.  The  motive  is  certainly  as  good 
even  if  the  relative  wisdom  is  disputed.  Indeed,  with  most  com- 
panies the  motive  is  the  same — ^the  desire  to  share  prosperity 
with  workers,  to  make  them  feel  a  part  of  the  business,  etc. 

A  large  eastern  soap  maker  says  that  he  began  his  cash  bonus 
distribution  "under  the  feeling  that  there  should  be  something 
coming  to  employes  in  addition  to  wages  and  to  cause  a  develop- 
ment of  a  sense  of  interest  in  the  business  for  itself." 

The  John  B.  Stetson  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  says:  "We 
believe  in  making  the  employes  partners  and  sharing  with  them 
and  having  them  share  with  us  in  the  responsibility  of  the 
business." 

The  idea  was  adopted  by  a  Lewiston,  Maine,  department 
store  "because  we  believed  employes  should  receive  a  share  of 
the  profits  which  they  had  helped  produce,  and  thus  furnish  a 
stimulus  for  added  endeavor." 

The  Ford  Company  announced  its  purpose  in  distributing 
bonuses  by  saying:  "It  is  believed  that  simple  economic  justice 
demands  that  a  greater  proportion  of  the  earnings  should  go  to 
the  employes."  Indeed,  Mr.  Ford  tells  his  people  that  he  and 
his  son  "acquired  full  and  complete  ownership  and  control  of 
this  company  with  the  purpose  in  mind  of  so  shaping  the  policy 
of  the  company  that  the  men  in  its  employ  may  participate  to 
a  greater  ejctent  than  ever  before  in  its  prosperity/' 
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The  United  Cigar  Stores  Company  speaks  of  its  commission 
plan  as  a  "mutual  ownership  plan."  "The  chief  clerks  in  these 
stores  are  practically  owners  of  them,  except  that  they  have  the 
stores  rent  free,  stock  free,  and  maintenance  free."    * 

The  Minneapolis  Bedding  Company  states  as  its  reason  for 
giving  a  cash  bonus  of  10  per  cent  of  salaries  that  it  is  done 
"so  that  employes  may  have  an  opportunity  of  participating  in 
the  wealth  they  have  helped  produce.  Also  that  there  might  be 
possible  a  closer  relationship  and  understanding  between  employe 
and  employer." 

The  Patton  Paint  Company,  of  Milwaukee,  which  makes  a 
cash  distribution,  says  that  it  advocates  profit  sharing  as  "the 
only  solution  of  industrial  operation." 

A  wholesale  grocer  in  New  York  says  that  the  bonus  is  allotted 
"to  give  those  most  responsible  for  profits  a  larger  share  when 
we  can  afford  it." 

These  altruistic  profit  sharing  motives  do  not  govern  all  of 
the  bonus  plans  reported  on.  The  majority  state  frankly  that 
the  distribution  is  made  to  reduce  labor  turnover  and  to  induce 
cooperation.  But  even  where  the  aim  is  undeniably  that  of  profit 
sharing,  the  bonus  is  given,  instead,  apparently  as  a  simpler  and 
more  understandable  device.  In  other  words,  cash  bonuses, 
whether  correctly  termed  service  bonuses  or  anything  else,  are 
properly  considered  under  the  head  of  profit  sharing,  because 
they  are  additional  compensation,  given  sometimes  as  a  just 
dessert  and  sometimes,  like  profit  sharing,  given  to  promote  effi- 
ciency by  means  of  a  conditional  reward  which  may  be  withheld 
if  the  conditions  are  not  fulfilled.  The  question  is,  are  such 
bonuses  as  effective  as  profit  sharing?  It  is  obviously  easier  for 
a  company  to  give  employes  a  certain  per  cent  of  their  salaries 
than  a  certain  per  cent  of  its  earnings.  But  is  it  so  effective? 
The  answer  is  that  a  bonus  proportional  to  profits  can  fluctuate 
with  profits.  A  bonus  given  one  year  proportional  to  salaries 
must  remain  proportional  to  salaries  next  year,  no  matter  what 
has  happened  to  profits  in  the  meantime.  Thus,  bonuses  tend 
to  become  stereot\T5ed  and  to  lose  their  significance. 

The  Walter  Baker  Company,  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  has  for 
eleven  years  paid  a  10  per  cent  bonus.  The  John  B.  Stetson 
Company,  of  Philadelphia,  has  given  an  annual  10  per  cent  for 
the  last  twenty-two  vears.     Paul  Steketee  &  Company,  whole- 
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sale  dry  goods,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  have  given  a  10  per  cent 
bonus  for  fifteen  years.  The  Klauber  Wangenheim  Company, 
of  San  Diego,  Cal.,  has  been  paying  a  10  per  cent  bonus  for 
twenty  years. 

The  Ford  Motor  Company  and  the  Miller  Lock  Company,  of 
Philadelphia,  encourage  equally  definite  expectations  by  em- 
ployes by  publishing  tables  from  which  employes  can  'figure  out 
what  their  bonuses  will  be.    The  following  is  the  Ford  table : 


Hired  prior  to 


$6.00  6.40  6.80  7.20  7.60  8.00     8.40  . 8.80   9.20    9.60    10.00  10.40  10.80 


Oct.  1,  1919. .  $50  $60  $70  $80  $90  $100  $110  $120  $1J0  $140  $150  $160  $170 

Oct.  1,1918..    70   80   90  100  110    120  130  140  150  160  170  180  190 

Oct.  1.1917..    90  100  110  120  130    140  ISO  160  170  180  190  200  210 

Oct.  1,1916..  110  120  130  140  150    160  170  180  190  200  210  220  230 

Oct.  1,1915..  130  140  150  160  170    180  190  200  210  220  230  240  250 

Oct.  1,  1914. .  150  160  170  180  190    200  210  220  230  240  250  260  270 

and  hef  e  is  the  Miller  Lock  table : 


Number 

Group  F 

Group  E 

Group  D 

Group  C 

Group  B 

Group  A 

of  locks 

3  mo8. 

1  year  to 

2J4  years 

5  years  to 

7yi  years 

Qver  10 

produced   in 

to  1  year 

2^  years 

to  5  years 

7J4  years 

to  10  years- 

years 

oae  month 

of  service 

of  service 

of  service 

of  service 

of  service 

of  service 

300.000  .. 

354% 

4    % 

4H% 

5    % 

5^% 

6     % 

400,000  .. 

.  4 

4^ 

5 

5^ 

6 

7 

500.000  . 

.  454 

5 

5^ 

6 

7 

8 

600,000  .. 

.  5 

5/2 

6 

7 

8 

10 

750,000  .. 

.  554 

6 

7 

8 

10 

i2y2 

900,000  .. 

.  6 

7 

8 

10 

1254 

16% 

1,000,000  . 

.  7 

8 

10 

1254 

16% 

20 

1,250,000  ., 

.  8 

10 

1254 

16% 

20. 

25 

1,500,000   . 

.10 

1254 

16% 

20 

25 

.30 

Some  companies  are  beginning  to  realize  that  such  standard- 
ized cash  awards  come  to  be  regarded  by  workers  as  part  of 
their  salaries,  and  tend  to  lose  their  force  as  special  inducements 
to  cooperative  activity. 

"The  plan  has  worked  well,"  says  one  company,  "because  of 
the  steady  success  of  the  business,  but  participants  would  find 
it  a  great  hardship  if  the  bonus  were  materially  reduced.*' 

Another  says:  "Our  employes  are  commencing  to  look  upon 
the  bonus  as  belonging  to  them,  irrespective  of  their  efficiency; 
in  short,  they  look  upon  it  as  withheld  salary." 

A  nationally  known  soap  manufacturer  says:  "It  was  effec- 
tive in  early  times,  when  somewhat  of  a  novelty,  but  now  it  is 
looked  upon  as  a  part  of  wages." 

A  department  store  says  that  "the  bonus  is  figured  as  extra 
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salary,  which  it  really  is.  It  is  the  only  way  we  can  compete 
with  factory  wages  and  still  protect  ourselves." 

One  company  which  offered  to  match  savings  with  its  em- 
ployes writes:  "About  three-quarters  of  our  employes  went  into 
the  plan,  but  it  was  abandoned  at  the  end  of  the  year  because 
practically  everybody  made  plans  for  spending  the  money,  and 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  management  to  induce  thrift  by  start- 
ing our  people  with  savings  bank  accounts." 

Although  the  Driver-Harris  G)mpany,  of  Harrison,  N.  J., 
has  continued  service  bonuses  for  twenty  years,  "because  of  the 
enthusiastic  cooperation  we  have  been  getting  from  our  em- 
ployes," it  ascribes  the  success  of  the  plan  to  "something  that 
goes  a  little  deeper  than  compensation,  alone.  The  spirit  of  good 
fellowship  which  the  founders  of  the  business  brought  with  them 
was  percolated  well  through  the  organization,  and,  in  our  opinion, 
has  been  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  the  loyalty  and  inter- 
est that  our  people  have  shown." 

"Indeed,  as  an  incentive  to  more  loyal  service,  the  straight 
bonus  plan,  in  itself,  seems  to  leave  something  to  be  desired.  It 
is  difficult  to  rate  the  effect  of  an  annual  distribution  of  cash, 
except  in  cases  where,  as  one  small  manufacturer  reported,  "it 
was  abandoned,  because  the  saloons  got  90  per  cent  of  what  I 
gave." 

Two  companies  thought  that  wage  cost  had  been  reduced  in- 
directly by  bonus  plans,  but  all  of  the  rest  said  that  there  was 
no  such  eflfect. 

Where  companies  are  satisfied  with  the  plan,  they  are  forced 
to  fall  back  upon  the  widest  of  generalizations  to  express  their 
opinion.  The  Atlas  Powder  Company  considers  the  results 
"more  harmonious  relations"  and  "greater  efficiency."  The  Stet- 
son Company  considers  efficiency  increased,  morale  fostered  and 
turnover  reduced,  but  says  that  quality  supervision  has  to  be  as 
strict  as  ever.  The  Miller  Lock  Company  considers  that  "it  is 
impossible  to  state  accurately  what  the  results  have  been"  beyond 
that  "it  increases  interest."  The  Tracy  Loan  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, of  New  York,  believes  that  the  cash  bonus  "encourages 
the  young  people  to  save,  because  they  receive  a  large  sum.  at 
one  time." 

A  department  store  in  Mount  Vernon  says  that  it  "hopes 
that  plant  efficiency  has  been  increased,"  and  states  that  waste 
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has  been  "slightly  reduced."  Another  company  feels  that  it 
helped  build  up  a  more  permanent  working  force.  The  soap 
manufacturer  said  that  there  is  no  way  of  tracing  the  benefits, 
but  thinks  that  they  naturally  result. 

The  Caswell-Runyon  G)mpany,  of  Huntington,  Ind.,  which 
has  both  a  weekly  attendance  bonus  and  a  yearly  service  bonus, 
believes  that  its  attendance  bonus  has  produced  results,  but  doubts 
the  value  of  the  service  bonus. 

Two  companies  state  frankly  their  dissatisfaction  with  their 
present  bonus  systems. 

"We  believe  that  there  will  have  to  be  worked  out  a  more 
scientific  system,"  says  one.  The  other  declares:  "We  do  not 
advocate  the  bonus  in  the  form  we  have  it,  but  are  intent  upon 
getting  something  better  with  profit  sharing  involved." 

The  five  profit  sharing  schemes  that  do  not  fall  quite  within 
the  limits  of  a  strict  definition,  because  the  shares  are  not  deter- 
mined in  advance,  seemed  to  be  slightly  more  enthusiastic.  The 
Patton  Paint  Company  says  that  profit  sharing  increased  plant 
efiiciency  "very  greatly."  A  Rhode  Island  newspaper  says  the 
plan  has  enabled  it,  though  non-union,  to  retain  all  of  its  help. 
None  was  hired  away  by  other  printing  plants. 

The  Minneapolis  Bedding  Company  and  Way  Sagless  Spring 
Company  answer  favorably  all  questions  as  to  results,  particu- 
larly as  to  reducing  labor  turnover. 

"We  do  not  believe  that  profit  sharing  will  solve  the  unrest,*' 
says  Mr.  Charles  M.  Way,  president,  "but  we  are  very  much  in 
favor  of  employing  this  method  of  getting  closer  to  our  men, 
and,  with  them,  working  out  a  final  solution." 

Section  IV 

Thrift  Promotion  by  Giving  Employes  the  Privilege  of  Subscrib- 
ing to  the  Stock  of  the  Employing  Company 

By  far  the  most  popular  of  the  numerous  plans  to  promote 
thrift  which  your  committee  has  studied  is  subscription  by  em- 
ployes to  stock  of  the  employ iilg  company.  Some  corporations 
make  annual  offerings  of  their  stock  to  their  employes;  other 
companies  reserve  a  certain  quota  of  every  new  issue  of  stock 
for  subscription  by  the  employes,  and  there  is  a  constantly  grow- 
ing number  of  companies  which  have  adopted  some  plan  of 
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stock  subscription  to  offer  their  employes.  Great  stimulus  to 
saving  is  provided  in  this  way,  and  by  making  payments  in  in- 
stallments, generally  a  definite  proportion  of  the  monthly  or 
weekly  salary  or  wage,  varying  from  2  per  cent  to  25  per  cent 
is  set  aside.  Collection  is  made  by  deduction  from  pay — sl  con- 
venient, automatic  and  economical  method — encouraging  thereby 
the  maximiun  distribution  and  the  minimum  cancellation.  With 
few  exceptions,  all  employes  are  entitled  to  subscribe,  although 
in  some  cases  there  are  length  of  service  or  salary  limitations. 
Results  of  plans  indicate  participation  of  5  to  90  per  cent  of  the 
employes.  No  guarantee  to  employes  of  value  of  the  stock  is 
made  by  the  great  majority  of  companies,  but  one  company  will 
buy  back. stock  at  purchase  price  if  at  any  time  after  the  stock 
has  been  fully  paid  for  the  employe  desires  to  sell  his  holdings. 
Upon  any  unpaid  balance  interest  is  charged  at  a  rate  varying 
from  four  to  six  per  cent.  In  case  of  failure  to  complete  pay- 
ments, cancellation,  death,  or  leaving  employ  of  company,  the 
subscriber  or  his  heirs  and  assigns  are  refunded  the  amotmt  paid 
in  with  interest,  or  if  shares  are  fully  paid  up  the  certificates  are 
transferred.  The  stock  offered  for  subscription  is  derived  from 
various  sources — ^treasury  stock,  stock  previously  unissued,  stock 
purchased  from  or  given  by  large  stockholder — ^but  in  the  great 
majority  of  companies  the  stock  is  purchased  in  the  open  market. 

Stock  Distribution  Plans 

An  analysis  was  made  of  about  thirty  plans  of  various  types 
which  may  be  broadly  classified  as  follows : 

Type  1.  Providing  for  purchase  of  stock  at  less  than  market 
price  for  which  payment  may  be  made  in  installments  or,  if  em- 
ployes desire,  stock  may  be  paid  for  out  of  dividends  paid,  less 
interest  on  unpaid  balances. 

Type  2.  Plans  following  out  the  same  general  idea.^  In  addi- 
tion a  bonus  is  offered  for  not  disposing  of  stock  or  leaving  the 
service  of  the  company  for  a  stated  number  of  years. 

Type  3.  Plans  which  provide  for  the  purchase  of  stock  at 
market  price  or  book  value  on  the  installment  plan  with  interest 
on  deferred  payments. 

The  following  typical  examples  of  each  of  the  classes  men- 
tioned will  convey  a  good  general  idea  of  the  various  plans : 

Type  1,  Ex.  1.  Shares  of  stock  of  the  company  are  sold  at 
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20  per  cent  below  the  cost  at  which  they  were  taken  over  by  the 
company,  viz.,  $40  per  share,  payable  in  cash,  or  $10  down  and 
$1  a  week  per  share  for  thirty  weeks.  Seven  thousand  shares 
are  offered  to  employes  out  of  27,000  outstanding.  Interest  at 
6  per  cent  is  charged  on  deferred  payments. 

Type  1,  Ex.  2.  Ten  thousand  shares  of  common  stock  have 
been  set  aside  to  be  distributed  to  employes  at  par  (market  value, 
between  $500  and  $600  per  share),  on  the  basis  of  2  per  cent  of 
employes'  earnings.  That  is  to  say,  when  an  employe  has  been 
two  years  in  the  service  of  the  company  he  is  permitted  to  sub- 
scribe,  with  the  approval  of  the  company,  for  an  amount  of  stock 
equal  to  2  per  qent  of  his  earnings  and  thereafter  at  the  end  of 
each  anniversary  of  service  for  an  additional  amount  equal  to 
2  per  cent  of  his  annual  earnings  until  he  shall  have  subscribed 
for  a  maximum  amount  equal  to  2  per  cent  of  five  years*  earn- 
ings. The  stock  may  be  paid  for  in  full  or  in  installments  or, 
if  the  employe  so  elects,  no  cash  need  be  paid,  in  which  case  the 
dividends  will  be  applied  in  payment.  A  further  amotmt  of 
about  10,000  shares  was  distributed  to  employes,  donated  by  the 
president  of  the  company  on  the  same  basis  and  terms  as  men- 
tioned above  to  all  employes  of  two  years'  service  and  over  at 
December  31,  1917,  no  limit  being  placed  on  the  period  of  service 
of  over  two  years;  that  is  to  say,  an  employe  of  twenty  years' 
service  .would  be  permitted  to  subscribe  for  2  per  cent  of  his 
aggregate  earnings  during  the  entire  period  of  service.  Five 
per  cent  interest  is  charged  on  the  deferred  payments  figured  on 
the  amount  owing  on  January  1st  and  July  1st  of  each  year. 
Stock  so  subscribed  for  becomes  the  property  of  the  employe,  if 
fully  paid  for,  five  years  from  date  of  allotment. 

Type  2,  Ex.  1.  An  opportunity  is  given  to  employes  who 
have  been  in  the  service  of  the  company  two  years  or  more  of 
purchasing  9,000  non-voting  debenture  stock  at  $93  per  share  on 
the  installment  plan,  a  certain  agreed  sum  being  deducted  from 
monthly  salaries.  The  number  of  shares  which  may  be  bought 
is  in  proportion  to  salaries  paid.  As  an  inducement  to  subscribers 
who  have  completed  their  payments  and  received  certificates  of 
stock  to  continue  both  as  stockholders  and  employes  of  the  com- 
pany, an  extra  compensation  is  offered  adjusting  the  annual  rate 
of  dividends  on  the  stock  to  $9  a  share,  when  the  rate  declared 
and  paid  is  less  than  that  amount.    These  extra  payments  will 
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be  made  in  cash  for  five  successive  years  to  subscribers  who 
tain  their  stock  and  remain  continuously  in  the  service  of  the 
company.  Interest  at  5  per  cent  per  annum  is  charged  on  unpaid 
balances  figured  from  the  date  of  allotment. 

Type  3,  Ex.  1.  Stock  is  offered  to  employes  of  one  year's 
service  or  over  at  book  value,  for  cash  or  in  installments  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  three  years.  Interest  at  6  per  cent  is  charged 
on  balances  owing  first  day  of  third  month  of  each  quarter.  In 
case  of  death,  discharge  or  voluntary  leaving,  company  may  can- 
cel contract  by  refunding  amount  paid  in  or  may  issue  shares  of 
stock  to  an  amount  equal  to  total  credits. 

Section  V 

Allied  Thrift  Plans 

The  allied  thrift  plans  include  the  different  measures  which 
are  being  employed  by  the  employer  to  encourage  the  employe 
to  set  aside  some  percentage  of  his  wage  or  salary  in  savings. 
Several  forms  of  thrift  promotion  are  being  operated  simultane- 
ously in  the  same  plant  without  confusion  or  detriment  to  any 
plan  and  with  the  result  of  enlar^ng  the  general  interest  in  the 
practice  of  thrift.  Surveys  and  statistics  have  demonstrated 
quite  conclusively  that  the  existing  conservative  means  of  savings^ 
such  as  savings  banks,  postal  savings  banks,  and  life  insurance, 
do  not  reach  all  of  the  people  with  a  surplus  to  save.  Incon- 
venience, inaccessibility,  ease  of  withdrawing  deposits,  and  the 
lack  of  active  promotion  have  prevented  the  universal  use  of  the 
savings  banks,  postal  savings  system  and  insurance  companies  by 
many  small  investors.  At  the  same  time  such  investors  are  often 
imposed  upon  by  unscrupulous  and  plausible  agents  for  fake  or 
unsound  investments,  and  the  actual  loss  of  money  through  this 
channel  is  enormous.  Consequently  the  typical  plans  which  are 
presented  in  the  following  are  worthy  attempts  either  to  bring 
the  savings  bank  to  the  employe  or  to  provide  him  with  a  safe- 
guarded investment.  Those  plans  which  are  freest  from  paternal- 
ism and  allow  the  employe  the  exercise  of  his  own  judgment  are 
niost  successful,  and  many  concerns  give  their  employes  the  op- 
[wrtunity  to  choose  from  one  of  several  of  these  plans. 
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1.  Thrift  Certificates,  Certificates  of  Participation,  Certificates  of 

Indebtedness 

LARKIN   COMPANY 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Soap  Manufacturers 

This  company  is  prepared  to  sell  its  obligations  to  employes 
who  wish  to  purchase  them.  Certificates  are  issued  in  denomi- 
nation of  $50  and  multiples  thereof  and  may  be  paid  for  in  regu- 
lar installments  or  by  deposit  at  any  time  of  50  cents  or  more. 
All  payments  made  upon  these  certificates  bear  interest  at  the 
rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum,  credited  quarterly.  Interest  is 
paid  for  full  quarters  only. 

ANONYMOUS 

Manufacturer 

Machine  Tools 

A  limited  number  of  employes — salesmen,  heads  of  depart- 
ments and  their  assistants — ^are  permitted  to  invest  amounts  of 
$10  or  multiples  of  $10  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  his  actual 
salary  or  wages.  The  amounts  so  invested  are  deemed  loans  to 
the  company  and  a  "note  and  certificate  of  participation"  is  issued. 
Employe  may  withdraw  his  investment  with  interest  at  any  time, 
but  company  may  require  six  months'  written  notice.  Interest 
at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  is  paid  semi-annually.  Company  may 
pay  "note  and  certificate  of  participation"  at  any  time.  Upon 
amounts  remaining  with  company  during  the  whole  of  any  cal- 
endar year,  the  employe  shall  receive  at  the  end  of  each  year  a 
participating  dividend  which  shall  be  determined  as  follows: 
After  deducting  from  total  cash  dividends  actually  paid  to  the 
stockholders  in  any  calendar  year  an  amount  equal  to  8  per  cent 
of  the  book  value  of  the  company's  entire  capital  stock,  the  per- 
centage which  the  balance  of  said  cash  dividends  bears  to  book 
value  of  entire  capital  stock  shall  be  determined  and  this  same 
percentage  shall  be  paid  on  the  employe's  loan  to  the  company. 
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FORD   MOTOR   COMPANY 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Auto  Manufacturing 

Investment  certificates  issued  by  the  company  may  be  pur- 
chased by  employe  in  order  that  employe  may  participate  to 
a  greater  extent  than  ever  before  in  prosperity  of  the  company. 
This  is  a  beginning  of  future  plans. 


2.  Bonus  Given  by  Employer  for  Thrift  by  Employe 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

Detroit,  Mich, 

86,704  Employes 

To  encourage  and  assist  its  employes  in  the  saving  and  invest- 
ment of  money,  and  to  afford  them  opportunity  of  becoming 
stockholders  and  sharing  in  development  of  the  business,  the 
plan  was  adopted.  All  employes  in  employ  for  three  or  more 
months  are  eligible  to  participate. 

The  corporation  has  established  an  "employes'  savings  fund" 
and  each  employe  may  pay  into  fund  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
10  per  cent  of  his  wage  or  salary  and  not  more  than  $300  per' 
annum.  Payments  must  be  in  amounts  of  $5  or  multiples  thereof. 
The  corporation  has  established  an  "employes*  investment  fund" 
and  pays  into  such  fund  an  amount  equal  to  the  total  net  pay- 
ments made  by  employes.  Interest  is  credited  by  corporation  on 
both  funds  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum  semi-annually. 
The  funds  are  divided  into  yearly  classes  and  a  new  class  will 
be  formed  each  year. 

This  investment  fund  is  invested  and  reinvested  in  common 
stock  of  General  Motors  Corporation  or  other  securities  as  in 
the  discretion  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Withdrawal  may  be  made  at  any  time,  upon  giving  fifteen 
days'  notice,  from  both  funds  in  amounts  of  $5  or  multiples 
thereof.    Withdrawal  will  be  deducted  from  most  recent  deposits 
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in  savings  fund  and  from  credits  in  investment  fund  correspond- 
ing thereto. 

In  event  of  death  the  employe's  legal  representative  will  be 
entitled  to  receive  immediately  in  cash  the  full  amount  to  his 
credit  in  both  funds. 

At  maturity  of  each  class  at  end  of  five  years  each  employe 
will  be  entitled:* 

(a)  To  withdraw,  in  cash,  the  total  amount  to  his  credit  in 
the  savings  fund. 

(b)  Either  to  withdraw,  in  cash,  the  total  amount  to  his 
credit  in  the  investment  fund,  or  to  receive  his  proportion  of 
all  securities  and  cash  them  in  the  investment  fund  of  that  class. 
In  case  of  fractional  shares  adjustment  will  be  made  in  cash, 
valuing  stock  at  current  market  prices. 

If  employe  desires,  he  may  leave  cash  with  corporation  with 
interest  at  6  per  cent  per  annum,  subject  to  fifteen  days*  notice 
before  withdrawal,  or  he  may  have  stock  for  safekeeping  de- 
liverable to  him  on  demand. 

If  employe  leaves  employ,  voluntarily  or  from  dismissal,  he 
will  be  paid  in  cash  an  amount  equal  to  same  amount  he  would 
receive  if  he  elected  to  withdraw  his  savings  at  that  time.  The 
corporation  may  reinstate  any  employe  if  it  judges  reinstatement 
is  warranted. 

Board  of  directors  shall  have  right  to  modify  or  entirely 
repeal  the  plan. 

METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

New  York 

5,281  Employes ;  1,703  Participants  (32  per  cent) 

A  savings  society  was  established  in  1900  and  under  its  pro- 
vision all  employes,  after  one  year's  service,  are  allowed  to  de- 
posit 5  per  cent  of  yearly  earnings  below  $4,000.  The  company 
contributes  50  per  cent  of  employe's  deposits  each  year.  All 
expenses  are  paid  by  company.  The  rate  of  interest  paid  since 
inauguration  of  plan  has  averaged  5.15  per  cent,  exclusive  of 
company's  contribution.  The  plan  has  resulted  in  reduction  of 
labor  turnover,  increase  of  morale  and  personal  benefit  to  em- 
ployes. 
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HOTELS  STATLER  COMPANY,  INC 

Hotels 

5,500  Employes 

Plan  inaugurated  in  July,  1919. 

All  employes  receiving  salaries  in  excess  of  $1,500  per  annum 
may  pay  into  thrift  fund  monthly  5  per  cent  of  salary.  The 
company  pays  in  an  equal  amount.  To  get  full  benefit  of,  fund, 
members  must  continue  savings  for  seven  years,  for  members 
withdrawing  before  this  time  are  permitted  to  take  out  only  part 
of  company's  contribution. 


RUSSELL   SPAULDING   COMPANY 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Wholesale  Bakers 

112  Employes;  38  Participants  (30  per  cent) 

Plan  established  January  1,  1917,  to  create  a  fund  for  the 
benefit  of  faithful  employes  who  shall  remain  long  in  the  employ 
of  the  company.  Any  employe  in  good  standing  who  shall  have 
been  in  steady  employ  of  company  at  least  one  year  may  become 
a  member.  Each  participant  shall  contribute  3  per  cent  of  his 
salary  or  wages  annually,  payable  in  equal  weekly  installments 
and  deducted  from  salary  or  wages.  The  company  proposes  to 
set  aside  each  year  a  sum  equal  to  4  per  cent  of  the  total  sum 
of  wages  paid  those  employes  who  shall  have  contributed  and 
will  also  contribute  $1  for  each  calendar  year  that  a  participant 
has  been  continuously  in  employ  of  the  company.  The  funds 
contributed  shall  be  set  aside  by  company  and  shall  remain  in 
fund  for  a  period  of  five  years.  Interest  at  6  per  cent  per  annum 
shall  be  compounded  semi-annually.  At  the  end  of  the  five-year 
period  each  participant  may  draw  his  share  of  fund,  including 
his  own  saving,  the  company's  contribution,  and  interest,  or  he 
may  let  it  remain  in  fund  for  another  five-year  period. 
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3.  Investing  and  Investment  Companies 

GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY  COMPANY 

5"^  Paul,  Minn. 

Great  Northern  Employe's  Investment  Company,  Ltd. — ^The 
company  was  organized  in  1900  to  give  old  and  faithful  em- 
ployes an  opportunity  to  invest  their  savings  in  the  company's 
stock.  In  order  that  investment  might  be  made  in  sums  as  low 
as  ten  dollars,  a  separate  company  was  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  shares  of  stock  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  G)m- 
pany,  receiving  dividends  thereon,  and  managing  the  details  of 
the  business.  The  company  has  subscribed  for  at  par  and  holds 
11,880  shares  of  $100  each  ($1,188,000)  of  stock  of  Great 
Northern  Railway  Qjmpany.  The  entire  amount  received  as 
dividends  is  paid  to  registered  holders  of  certificates ;  no  deduc- 
tions are  made  for  expenses,  as  the  Great  Northern  Jlailway 
Company  bears  the  entire  expense.  Eligible  employes  limited  to 
those  in  employ  of  three  years  and  whose  wages  do  not  exceed 
three  thousand  dollars  ($3,000). 


NATIONAL   LAMP   WORKS 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Nela  Alpha  Investing  Company. — ^A  company  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  making  safe  and  conservative  investments  of  funds 
subscribed  by  the  employes  of  the  member  companies  of  the 
National  Electric  Lamp  Association  and  their  immediate  families. 
The  company  is  incorporated  and  has  two  classes  of  stock  which 
were  subscribed  by  the  employer  in  blocks  of  ten  shares  preferred 
6  per  cent  cumulative  ($10  par  value)  and  one  share  common 
($10  par  value)  for  $110  in  cash  or  an  initial  payment  and  de- 
ferred payments  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  of  the  balance  of  the 
subscription  per  month.  Fiscal  agents  were  appointed  by  the 
board  of  directors  to  manage  the  investment  of  the  funds  of  the 
company.  The  aim  of  the  company  is  to  hold  preferred  stocks 
and  bonds  of  strong  companies,  and  since  the  organization  of 
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the  company  careful  investments  have  resulted  in  high  earnings. 
Profit  on  sales  of  securities,  market  appreciation  of  securities 
held,  interest  and  dividends  have  brought  the  surplus  to  a  point 
which  gave  on  January  1,  1920,  an  equity  in  the  preferred  stock 
more  than  twice  its  par  value  and  a  book  value  to  the  common 
stock  of  $100.66  (par  value  $10).  The  company  sells  its  cer- 
tificates of  indebtedness  in  denominations  of  $10,  $5,  $1,  bearing 
interest  at  4  per  cent  compounded  quarterly,  to  employes  seeking 
absolutely  secure  investment.  Dividends  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent 
(6%)  are  paid  monthly  on  both  classes  of  stock.  This  plan  offers 
to  the  employes  with  small  savings  the  power  to  command  a  large 
equity  in  sound  investments  selected  and  supervised  by  an  experi- 
enced, skilful  and  reliable  fiscal  agent. 

Nela  Alpha  Anticipation  Company. — At  the  same  time  that 
the  Nela  Alpha  Investing  Company  was  established  the  employes 
were  also  given  the  opportunity  to  subscribe  to  stock  in  the  An- 
ticipation Company  not  exceeding  the  amount  to  which  they  had 
subscribed  in  the  investing  company.  The  plan  of  this  company 
is  to  hold  common  stocks  of  strong  companies  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  high  earnings  which  has  been  justified  in  the  fact  that 
the  common  stock  on  January  1,  1920,  had  a  book  value  of 
$321.54  (par  value  $10),  and  the  preferred  stock  an  equity  more 
than  six  times  its  par  value.  This  company  has  been  under  the 
same  supervision  as  the  Investing  Company. 

4.  Thrift  Clubs,  Societies,  and  Associations  of  Employes 

BUILDERS    IRON    FOUNDRY 
Providence,  R,  I. 

Engineers,  Founders,  Machinists 

Company  has  an  association  of  employes  who  have  been  in 
employ  for  two  years  or  more  and  fulfil  certain  qualifications, 
to  which  membership  is  acquired  by  vote  of  the  members  them- 
selves. These  men  have  the  privilege  of  depositing  money  with 
company  regularly  and  drawing  interest  of  at  least  6  per  cent. 
A  bond  of  $50  or  $100  is  issued  when  the  amounts  deposited 
reach  this  sum.  The  rate  paid  on  money  or  bonds  is  that  paid 
to  invested  capital  by  the  company  but  not  less  than  6  per  cent. 
No  man  can  deposit  more  than  10  per  cent  of  his  earnings. 
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THE  HIBERNIA  BANK  AND  TRUST  CO. 

New  OrleanSj  La, 

Banking 

Thrift  department  of  The  Hibernia  Bank  Club  open  to  any 
employe  of  the  bank.  The  department  is  supervised  by  a  thrift 
committee  appointed  by  the  club,  which  passes  upon  application 
to  open  accounts  and  handles  the  purchase  and  sale  of  securities 
in  which  the  thrift  fund  are  invested.  The  thrift  department  is 
open  daily  during  banking  hours  and  receives  deposits  of  $1 
and  over  but  not  exceeding  $1,000.  Earnings  on  investments 
estimated  in  January  and  July  and  rate  of  interest  paid  on  first 
of  the  succeeding  month.  Interest  paid  added  to  the  principal 
of  an  investor  and  deposit  books  must  be  presented  February 
first  and  August  first. 

GUARANTY   TRUST   COMPANY 

New  York 

Banking 

Thrift  department  of  Guaranty  Club  open  to  all  employes. 
This  department  provides  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treas- 
urer to  receive  deposits  from  members  in  the  amount  of  $1  or 
over,  not  exceeding  $1,000,  in  any  one  year.  Sums  so  deposited 
shall  be  invested  by  thrift  committee,  approved  by  vice-president 
of  company  and  president  of  club.  Withdrawals  may  be  made 
only  upon  thirty  days'  notice. 

MILLER   LOCK   COMPANY 

Philadelphia,  Pa, 

Mfg.  Locks 

650  Employes ;  260  Participants  (40  per  cent) 
Plan  established  in  1892  to  help  employes  save  their  money. 
A  savings  society  open  to  all  employes  was  formed,  and  as  a 
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member  of  this  society  an  employe  may  subscribe  weekly  to  from 
one  (1)  to  twenty  (20)  shares.  (Par  value  of  share  is  25  cents.) 
The  savings  period  starts  about  January  first  each  year  and 
closes  just  before  Christmas.  At  any  time  a  participant  may 
borrow  or  draw  out  his  money.  For  several  years  the  fund  has 
yielded  interest  at  the  annual  rate  of  10  per  cent  (10%). 

SPRAGUE,  WARNER  AND  COMPANY 

Chicago,  III. 

Wholesale  Grocers 

A  savings  and  loan  association  is  operated  by  employes  in 
cooperation  with  the  Northern  Trust  Company  of  Chicago.  The 
profits  are  divided  among  the  employes.  The  association  gives 
employes  an  incentive  to  save  and  an  opportunity  to  borrow  at 
low  interest  rates.  • 

5.  Deductions  from  Pay  Deposited  in  Savings  Bank 

BUILDERS   IRON    FOUNDRY 
Providence,  R.  I, 

Engineers,  Founders,  Machinists 

The  company  takes  from  the  payroll  each  week  regular 
amounts  as  arranged  by  the  employe  and  deposit  this  in  a  savings 
bank  where  it  is  credited  to  the  employe  individually  and  treated 
in  the  ordinary  methods  of  savings  banks.  This  amounts  to 
bringing  the  savings  bank  to  the  men. 

VERMONT    MARBLE   CO. 
Proctor,  Vermont 

At  the  request  of  the  employe  the  company  will  withhold  any 
sum  in  even  dollars  from  his  weekly  wages  and  invest  it  by  one 
of  the  following  plans: 

Plan  No,  J.— Will  buy  fifth  U.  S.  Victory  Bond. 
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Plan  No.  2. — ^Will  deposit  th*  weekly  savings  in  a  savings 
bank  to  employe's  credit — ^to  his  present  account  if  he  has  one, 
or  to  a  new  one  to  be  started.  In  either  case  the  employe  keeps 
the  bank  book. 

Plan  No.  3. — Will  buy  war  savings  stamps  for  employe  and 
will  give  certificates  with  stamps  attached  when  the  final  payment 
is  made. 

6.  Employes'  Savings  Funds 

DIAMOND  STATE  FIBRE  CO. 
Bridgeport,  Pa. 

Diamond  F  Products 

Savings  Fund. — The  employe  states  how  much  he  wishes  to 
save  each  week.  This  amount  is  then  deducted  from  his  en- 
velope and  placed  in  the  bank.  This  money  is  then  reinvested  in 
good  securities  which  will  bring  5  per  cent  or  6  per  cent  interest. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  securities  are  cashed  and  the  money 
and  interest  is  distributed  among  the  employes  according  to  the 
amounts  they  have  saved. 

COMMONWEALTH   EDISON    COMPANY 

Chicago,  III. 

Employes  in  service  for  one  year  or  more  may  subscribe  to 
employes'  savings  fund  an  amount  equal  to  3  per  cent  (3%)  or 
5  per  cent  (5%)  of  salary  or  wage.  The  subscription  period  is 
for  five  consecutive  years,  and  at  termination  of  a  subscriber's 
subscription  period,  by  lapse  of  time  or  otherwise,  the  committee 
will  make  cash  payment  or  a  stock  distribution  or  both.  Such 
payment  or  distribution  will  include  repayment  of  subscriber's 
savings  and  also  his  pro  rata  share  of  any  profits  considered  by 
the  committee  to  have  been  earned  by  the  fund  out  of  interest 
or  dividends.  If  subscriber  voluntarily  leaves  the  company's 
service,  is  discharged,  dies,  becomes  insane,  or  committee  elects 
to  terminate  his  subscription  period,  the  committee  will  pay  in 
cash  the  total  amount  paid  in  and  compound  interest  at  the  rate 
of  6  per  cent  (6%)  per  annum.    If  subscriber  makes  written  re- 
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quest  for  withdrawal,  cash  will  be  paid  him  for  amount  paid  in 
and  compound  interest  at  rate  of  4  per  cent  (4%)  per  annum.  A 
reserve  fund  shall  be  created  out  of  cash  and  stock  remaining*  in 
committee's  hands  at  end  of  any  five-year  period  to  protect  sub- 
scribers during  subsequent  five-year  periods. 


BOARD   OF   OPERATIVES 
Dutchess  Bleacberg,  Inc. 

Depositor  pledges  himself  to  save  a  definite  amount  each  week 
except  in  an  emergency.  Cards  indicating  the  weekly  saving 
pledged  shall  be  issued  to  all  depositors,  green  indicating  $5, 
salmon  indicating  $2,  white,  $1 ;  blue,  50  cents,'  and  yellow,  25 
cents;  a  pimch  on  the  cards  indicate  payments.  The  company 
allows  collectors  time  each  week  to  collect  savings  from  his  de- 
partment. A  treasurer  elected  by  board  of  operatives  is  bonded 
for  not  less  than  $10,000,  and  shall  receive  collections,  issue  re- 
ceipts, make  all  deposits  and  withdrawals.  Savings  may  be  with- 
drawn on  one  week's  notice.  Dividends  are  declared  as  soon  as 
possible  after  December  first  and  are  a  pro  rata  share  of  all  inter- 
est received  on  savings  up  to  December  first. 

JOHN  B.  STETSON  CO. 
Philadelphia 

Felt  Hat  Manufacturer 

4,263  Employes;  20  per  cent  Participants 

To  encourage  thrift,  a  savings  fund  has  been  established  and 
5  per  cent  (5%)  interest  is  paid  on  monthly  balances.  Deposits 
will  be  received  in  amounts  of  10  cents  to  $10  per  week. 
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BROOKLYN    EDISON    CO. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturer  and  Distributor  of  Electric  Current 

3,100  Employes 

Established  June  20,  1910.    Amended  February  3,  1913. 

Management  and  Administration  shall  be  by  trustees,  con- 
sisting of  general  manager,  treasurer  and  auditor  of  the  com- 
pany, two  persons  to  be  chosen  by  the  subscribers  from  their  own 
number  and  two  directors  of  the  company  (designated  by  the 
president). 

Subscriptions. — ^Any  employe  may  pay  into  the  fund  regularly 
either  3  per  cent  or  5  per  cent  of  his  weekly  wages,  or  such  other 
regular  payments  as  the  trustees  may  accept,  but  such  payments 
in  any  case  may  not  be  less  than  five  dollars. 

Investment  of  fund  shall  be  made  by  trustees  in  stock,  bonds 
or  obligations  of  the  company  and  allied  companies.  The  trus- 
tees may  reinvest  and  shall  have  power  to  deal  with  the  fund  in 
accordance  with  their  best  judgment. 

Reserve  Fund. — The  trustees  may  establish  a  reserve  fund 
which  shall  never  exceed  in  amount  20  per  cent  of  the  total  value 
of  the  fund  property,  exclusive  of  said  fund.  The  company  will 
contribute  to  fund  an  amount  equal  to  10  per  cent  of  subscrip- 
tions paid  in  cash  by  employe  prior  to  July  15,  1910,  and  this 
amount  will  be  placed  in  reserve  fund.  The  trustees  shall  not 
be  required  to  set  apart  or  keep  separate  the  property  composing 
the  reserve  fund. 

Dividends  shall  be  declared  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  fund ; 
the  amount  and  date  of  payment  shall  be  fixed  by  trustees.  A 
subscriber  may  withdraw  his  dividends  or  have  it  credited  as 
part  of  his  principal. 

Withdrawals. — Subscribers  shall  have  right  to  withdraw  any 
part  or  all  of  their  investment  in  stock  of  the  company,  provided 
the  investment  is  large  enough  to  purchase  a  share  of  such  stock, 
or  in  cash,  on  giving  thirty  days'  notice  to  trustees,  which  notice 
may  be  waived  by  trustees.  Stock  will  be  delivered  at  average 
cost  price  of  stock  held  by  the  fund. 
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Upon  leaving  employment  of  company,  subscriber's  right  to 
continue  payments  shall  cease,  and  the  amount  of  his  credit  shall 
be  returned  to  him,  either  in  stock  or  in  cash,  but  without  accrued 
profit.  If  credit  is  not  withdrawn  within  six  months  after  leav- 
ing employment  of  company,  subscriber  shall  cease  to  participate 
in  earnings  of  the  fund. 

Results. — Systematic  thrift  has  tended  to  increase  stability 
and  enhance  morale.  Many  now  have  savings  whereas  before 
they  had  none. 

The  ownership  of  stock  of  the  corporation  is  as  follows: 

Average  Number  Shares  held 

Year  Ending  of  Employes  Shareholders     of  Common  Stock 

1913    1712  86  584 

1914  ....: 1745  109  773 

1915  2109  206  865 

1916  2469  300  1500 

1917  2151  227  2554 

1918  2207  185  2186 

1919    ^..:     3094  157  1933 

7.  Thrift  Bond  Savings  System 

Several  companies  have  inaugurated  the  thrift  bond  savings 
system.    This  system  has  two  essential  parts: 

"First — ^The  documents  by  which,  without  possibility  of  loss 
to  the  employe,  his  savings  may  be  accumulated,  and  accounted 
for  to  him  in  a  way  that  he  will  tmderstand,  and 

"Second — The  organization  through  which  the  advantage  of 
saving  may  be  brought  home  to  him  by  personal  solicitation  and 
through  which  he  may  withdraw  from  time  to  time  such  sums  as 
he  may  require." 

Thrift  bonds  are  certificates  of  ownership  in  obligations  of 
the  United  States  or  of  states,  cities  and  counties  within  the 
United  States  having  a  population  of  at  least  ten  thousand  (10,- 
000)  and  a  corporate  existence  of  at  least  fifteen  years,  and  which 
have  not,  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  defaulted  upon  any  obliga- 
tion held  by  the  Equitable  Trust  Company  as  trustee.  They  are 
in  coupon  form  in  denomination  of  $10  and  $100  and  pay  3  per 
cent  (3%). 

Employe  participating  signs  a  subscription  form,  stating  that 
he  wishes  to  receive  part  of  his  pay  in  the  form  of  a  thrift  re- 
ceipt of  the  value  of  50  cents,  $1,  $2  or  $5.  When  the  subscriber 
has  enough  thrift  receipts  he  may  present  them  to  the  agent  and 
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receive  in  exchange  a  thrift  bond.  An  employe  may  at  any  time 
file  notice  withdrawing  or  increasing  his  subscription.  Thrift 
receipts  and  trift  bonds  are  payable  on  presentation  after  seven 
days,  but  a  charge  of  15  cents  for  refunding  is  applied  against 
thrift  bonds. 

8.  Miscellaneous  Thrift  Plans 

The  Kohler  Company  has  an  organization,  its  plant  known  as 
the  Kohler  Thrift  Qub.  The  condition  of  membership  is  that  a 
person  faithfully  maintain  a  budget  plan  of  saving  for  one  year. 
Several  companies  allow  their  employes  to  deposit  their  savings 
with  them  and  allow  a  specified  rate  of  interest  on  the  balance. 

Section  VI — Conclusions 

Whatever  deficiencies  are  detected  in  this  report  may  be 
credited  in  part  to  the  compromise  which  the  committee  has  had 
to  make  with  time  and  geographical  location  of  its  members.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  we  have  attempted  only 
a  report  of  progress  and  that  the  report  of  the  committee  can 
only  be  considered  as  a  unit  when  the  work  of  subsequent  years 
has  been  added  to  it. 

The  subject  of  profit  sharing  considered  from  the  standpoint 
of  thrift  in  industry  in  its  larger  sense,  namely,  the  economic 
benefits  which  accrue  directly  to  a  company  by  eliminating  the 
waste  of  production  and  distribution  by  the  means  of  creating  a 
community  of  interest  between  employer  and  employe,  should 
constitute  the  work  of  the  following  year. 

In  other  reports  also  it  is  recommended  that  consideration  be 
given  to  other  means  of  promoting  thrift  among  individual  em- 
ployes, such  as  mutual  benefit  associations,  pensions,  home  build- 
ing plans,  building  and  loan  associations,  co<^erative  stores,  co- 
operative buying,  group  life  insurance,  health  insurance,  and  the 
many  other  phases  inherent  in  the  subject  of  thrift  among 
employes. 
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Mr.  John  Bovingdon  (American  Woolen  Company) :  In 
the  report  of  the  committee  it  is  assumed  that  industry  has  the 
right,  as  a  business  proposition,  to  go  into  the  thrift  question. 
I  understand  that  we  have  been  talking  about  profit  sharing,  not 
as  it  developed  the  morale  of  the  organization,  but  purely  as  a 
thrift  proposition.  Now,  the  question  I  would  like  to  have 
answered  is:  What  business  is  it  of  management  to  undertake 
to  stimulate  habits  of  thrift  on  the  part  of  their  people?  If  it 
is  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  business,  if  that  is  the  reason 
the  committee  has  eliminated,  why  should  industry  undertake 
thrift  plans? 

Chairman  Hopf:  That  is  the  very  point  at  question.  I  am 
much  tempted  to  answer  it  myself,  but  shall  refrain.  Who  will 
answer  the  question:  What  business  of  management  is  it  to 
stimulate  thrift  plans?  Here  we  are  dealing  with  the  biggest 
question  before  the  country  today — the  promotion  of  thrift  among 
the  people  and  the  checking  of  extravagance. 

Mr.  a.  J.  Beatty  (American  Rolling  Mills  Company)  :  I  be- 
lieve that  the  same  reason  should  answer  that  question  which 
should  answer  every  question  that  enters  into  all  of  our  activities 
which  have  been  discussed  by  our  various  committees.  I  believe 
that  every  business  concern  is  organized  for  the  one  fundamental 
purpose  of  making  money,  and  no  business  concern  has  any  busi- 
ness whatever,  in  justice  to  its  stockholders,  to  enter  into  any 
kind  of  activity  that  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  make 
money.  I  am  satisfied  that  any  of  the  activities  studied  by  our 
various  committees  can  only  be  justified  on  the  ground  that  these 
various  activities  contribute  to  making  better  employes,  better 
satisfied  employes,  longer  staying  employes,  more  efficient  em- 
ployes, and  therefore  more  profitable  employes. 

I  think  that  answers  the  question.  It  is  the  point  of  view, 
at  least,  of  the  company  I  represent,  for  in  all  of  our  personnel 
relations  work  we  are  definitely  instructed  not  to  recommend  any 
expenditure  or  undertake  any  expenditure  unless  we  can  show 
with  reasonable  certainty  that  these  expenditures  will  help  to 
produce  dividends. 

Chairman  Hopf:  Is  there  any  other  angle  to  that  question 
that  someone  wishes  to  discuss? 

Mr.  R.  B.  Fleming  (Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company)  : 
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I  call  your  attention  to  a  page  of  the  committee's  report  that  I 
believe  will  answer  that  question  also.    We  say: 

"In  the  study  that  we  have  been  able  to  give  this  particular 
subject  under  profit  sharing  we  are  led  to  believe  that  there  are 
three  effects  resulting  from  any  such  plan. 

First:  For  the  employer  it  stabilizes  labor  and  stimulates 
interest. 

Second:  It  gives  the  employe  a  sense  of  responsibility  and 
a  feeling  of  security. 

Third:  It  serves  the  community  in  that  stabilized  labor, 
having  a  responsibility  and  a  feeling  of  security,  must  naturally 
become  interested  in  things  of  a  civic  nature  affecting  the  place 
in  which  they  reside  or  the  place  in  which  employed." 

The  basic  reason  for  profit  sharing  plans,  bonus  plans  or  thrift 
plans  is  a  business  one  in  that  any  of  these  plans  tend  to  hold  the 
employe  to  the  plant,  not  against  his  will,  but  of  his  own  volition. 
It  is,  however,  very  necessary  that  any  plan  adopted  be  thor- 
oughly understood  by  the  employe,  and  carry  with  it  the  possi- 
bilities of  greater  benefits  obtainable  through  extra  effort  or  su- 
perior skill  on  the  part  of  the  employe.  At  the  same  time 
provisions  should  be  made  that  if  circumstances  prevent  the  usual 
amount  of  benefits  that  the  employe  will  not  feel  that  he  has 
been  exploited. 

Chairman  Hopf  :     I  shall  ask  Mr.  K'Burg  to  discuss  this. 

Mr.  H.  E.  K'Burg  (Hyatt  Bearings  Division,  General  Motors 
Corporation)  :  Our  division  was  presented  with  the  General 
Motors  plan  in  June,  last  year.  They  term  the  plan  the  2-4-1. 
It  is  divided  into  five-year  classes.  The  1919  class  will  expire 
in  1924.  The  fund  is  divided  into  two  classes,  saving  and  invest- 
ment. The  employe  contributes  to  a  saving  fund  at  the  rate  of 
10  per  cent  of  his  annual  income,  not  to  exceed  $300,  so  that 
anyone  drawing  $3,000  or  more  cannot  put  into  the  fund  more 
than  $300.    The  corporation  pays  6  per  cent  interest  on  this. 

The  other  fund  is  the  investment  fund  that  is  contributed  by 
the  corporation.  For  every  dollar  that  the  employe  puts  into 
the  savings  fund  the  corporation  puts  in  another  dollar,  but  not 
in  the  same  year;  in  other  words,  if  I  put  in  $300  in  1919,  they 
put  in  one-fifth,  or  $60,  in  1919,  they  put  in  $60  in  1920,  and  by 
1924  they  will  have  put  in  the  $300,  equal  to  the  $300  that  I 
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might  have  put  in  in  1919.    It  is  possible,  then,  for  one  putting  in 
$5  a  week,  for  five  years,  and  leaving  it  in,  to  draw  out  approxi- 
mately $1,700  at  the  end  of  five  years.     That  is  done  by  the 
compound  interest  on  both  the  investment  and  savings  fund,  and 
also  due  to  the  fact  that  if  I  should  drop  out  of  the  organization 
in  which  the  money  is  deposited  I  could  draw  all  of  my  savings 
fund  at  any  time,  but  if  I  was  leaving  the  company,  or  withdre^v 
my  funds  from  the  company,  which  I  have  privilege  to  do,  I 
could  only  draw  out  the  savings  fund  for  1919,  forfeiting  the 
investment  fund  so  far  for  1920.    That  goes  into  the  fund  that 
is  added  to  the  savings  fun  at  the  end  of  the  five  years  and 
divided  up  among  that  particular  class. 

Another  thing  is  the  building  loan  feature  connected  with  it. 
An  employe  wanting  to  buy  or  build  a  home  can  so  advise  the 
corporation  and  he  may  get  his  money  that  he  has  deposited  and 
pay  it  into  the  building  loan  organization,  or  the  bank  will  do 
this,  or  the  company,  whichever  he  designates,  and  he  will  get 
the  same  credit  and  the  same  amount  of  interest  paid  as  if  he  left 
the  money  in  the  savings  fund.  Therefore,  it  is  an  inducement 
for  the  employe  to  buy  a  home. 

I  am  sorry  I  did  not  bring  over  some  figures  so  as  to  give  you 
more  definite  information.  I  did  not  know  that  I  w'ould  be  called 
on  to  say  anything.  If  there  are  any  questions  that  you  wish 
to  ask  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  them  if  I  can. 

I  may  say,  in  closing,  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  the  fund,  you 
have  to  be  in  the  organization  for  three  months,  and  I  believe  of 
all  of  the  employes  who  are  eligible  to  join  this  fund,  85  per  cent 
are  in  the  fund.  At  one  time  we  had  87  per  cent,  and  then  we 
dropped  down  somewhat,  so  that  now  it  is  about  85  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  corporation  has  a  bonus  plan  by  which 
they  distribute  a  bonus  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  those  in  the 
employ  of  the  company  for  a  year  or  more.  There  are  two  classes 
— junior  fund  for  those  with  a  salary  below  $2,500  and  a  senior 
fund  for  those  with  a  salary  of  about  $2,500.  They  recognize  not 
only  the  length  of  service,  but  good  work.  It  is  a  stock  bonus, 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  bonus  custodian  for  five  years,  although 
the  dividend  is  paid  to  you  during  that  period.  If  you  leave  the 
company  you  draw  out  just  one-fifth  of  the  bonus  given  last  year, 
and  not  one-fifth  of  the  1919  bonus  and  one-fifth  of  the  1920 
bonus. 
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Mr.  Bovingdon  (American  Woolen  Company)  :  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  question  is  still  before  us — Is  thrift  really  good  busi- 
ness? What  does  a  thrifty  person  inean?  It  means  one  with  a 
surplus,  a  financially  independent  person ;  it  means  one  who  can 
afford  to  leave  his  employment,  one  who  will  not  take  certain 
treatment.  It  means  an  industrially  independent  person.  During 
the  war  high  wages  meant  this  industrial  independence.  It  meant 
a  greater  willingness  to  strike,  it  meant  a  greater  sensitiveness  to 
grievances;  in  other  words,  thrift,  financial  independence,  has 
meant  in  industry  inexperience  and  independent  workmen.  Is  an 
independent  workman  in  our  present  management  good  business  ? 
I  think  I  know  the  atnswer  of  most  production  men. 

Mr.  Beatxy  :  Would  the  speaker  call  the  high-priced  laborer 
during  the  war-time  a  thrifty  person  simply  because  he  was  get- 
ing  $10  or  $15  a  day? 

Mr.  Bovingdon:  Speaking  for  the  textile  industry,  high 
wages  did  not  mean  a  high  class  of  labor.  I  understand  that 
we  are  talking  about  thrift  encouragement  for  all  kinds  of  in- 
dustrial workers.  In  the  class  of  industrial  workers  who  received 
the  high  wages  during  the  war  I  should  expect  the  same  inde- 
pendent spirit — the  independent  spirit  that  resulted  in  a  great 
number  of  strikes  that  we  had  in  the  city  of  Lawrence.  In  my 
opinion,  that  came  because  of  high  wages. 

Dean  R.  L.  Sackett  (Pennsylvania  State  College)  :  I  v^ish 
that  the  speaker  from  the  American  Woolen  Mill  at  the  time 
that  he  said  that  the  company  was  interested  in  dividends  only 
had  added  that  while  it  was  interested  in  dividends  only,  a  great 
many  conditions  created  by  the  company  and  that  increased  their 
dividends  reacted"  in  such  a  way  as  to  naturally  raise  the  stand- 
ards of  living  of  its  men — ^the  conditions  of  life,  the  moral  atmos- 
phere, the  political  independence,  and  some  things  that  ought  to 
go  with  larger  dividends  and  better  pay. 

I  feel  that  this  country  is^  large  enough  and  its  industrial 
managers  are  big  enoi^h  to  face  the  question  raised.  We  are 
in  a  period,  not  of  thrift,  but  of  extravagance.  Everybody  knows 
we  have  passed  through  a  period  characterized  as  one  orgy  of 
extravagance.    High  wages  do  not  constitute  thrift. 

I  submit  the  question:  How  are  we  going  to  get  out  of  this 
condition  of  extraordinary  extravagance,  with  its  reflex  on  the 
labor  turnover,  and  the  rest  of  the  things,  and  get  back  to  stabil- 
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ized  conditions?  My  answer  would  be  by  encouraging  thrift. 
The  Government  saw  the  necessity  of  cultivating  thrift  and  re- 
pressing extravagance.  Of  course,  during  the  war  the  Govern- 
ment was  of  necessity  extravagant,  on  account  of  the  great  ex- 
penditures which  had  to  be  made  within  a  very  short  time.  The 
industries  were  also  extravagant,  were  they  not  ?  Now,  how  are 
we  going  to  get  back  ?  The  Government  has  been  a  mighty  poor 
example  of  economy.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  up  to  the  indus- 
tries to  encourage  their  employes  to  practice  thrift,  and  to  prac- 
tice thrift  themselves,  not  only  as  an  aid  to  the  employes  and 
the  corporation,  but  as  an  aid  to  the  Government.  This  is  a 
country  in  which  there  is  a  very  great  degree  of  individual  free- 
dom. If  he  is  a  thrifty  individual,  he  should  be  a  better  work- 
man. The  same  question  arises  when  you  ask  us  shall  we  edu- 
cate our  employes — ^because  someone  might  have  answered  this 
morning  that  education  would  lead  to  a  great  deal  of  independ- 
ence. A  workman  might  say,  "I  have  increased  my  value  as  a 
workman,  and  I  can  go  elsewhere  and  will  go  elsewhere."  It  is 
all  of  a  piece.  Are  we  going  to  train  our  employes  in  the  factory 
who  did  not  appreciate  the  opportunity  presented  to  them  for 
early  education  ?  Are  we  going  to  encourage  practical  education  ? 
Are  we  going  to  encourage  thrift?  I  should  say  that  in  a  great 
degree  the  labor  stability  and  progress  of  this  country  depends 
on  our  developing  thrift  and  education. 

I  wish  to  say  that  the  term  "profit  sharing"  as  used  in  this 
connection  seems  to  be  questionable.  If  profit  sharing  consists 
in  diverting  a  part  of  the  wages  of  the  men,  in  order  to  retain 
their  services  for  six  months  or  a  year,  it  is  not  profit  sharing. 
What  is  profit?  I  assume  it  to  be  the  difference  between  the 
selling  price  and  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials  and  fixed  charges. 
The  difference  between  those  items  and  the  selling  price  is  the 
profit.  If  an  organization  was  paying  good  wages  last  year,  not 
practicing  profit  sharing,  and  their  overhead  remains  the  same, 
and  they  now  resort  to  profit  sharing,  it  means  one  of  two  things : 
First,  they  have  added  to  the  selling  cost  and  are  paying  wages 
on  a  slightly  different  plan,  but  wages,  nevertheless,  or  they  may 
have  increased  the  efficiency  of  the  workman  so  much  they  have 
not  added  to  the  selling  cost,  but  I  submit,  nevertheless,  that  the 
profit  shared  is  a  part  of  the  cost  of  production,  and  therefore 
a  part  of  the  wages. 
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Mr.  J.  E.  Banks  (American  Bridge  Company)  :  It  was  said 
something  like  five  years  ago,  at  the  first  convention  I  attended 
— I  think  it  was  by  Dr.  Metcalf — that  we  must  consider  these 
things  from  the  standpoint,  which  has  never  been  disproved,  that 
whatever  is  good  for  the  man  is  good  for  the  company  that  em- 
ploys him.    And  it  is  good  for  the  man  to  be  thrifty. 

Mr.  Bovingdon  :  I  am  on  the  side  of  these  venerable  gentle- 
men, and  I  do  not  like  to  cross  with  men  much  older  and  wiser 
than  I  am,  but  I  am  glad  to  take  this  issue  up.  The  thing  in 
my  mind  is  that  we  cannot  hook  up  thrift  to  a  purely  business 
motive.  We  cannot  accept  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  in  the 
first  row  and  will  not  accept  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  in 
the  second  row,  that  we  are  in  this  business  for  purely  profit  and 
good  business,  but  we  are  in  it  for  human  business,  and  it  seems 
to  me  when  we  go  back  to  our  production  men,  we  should  not 
yield  entirely  to  this  good  business  motive,  but  lay  down,  week 
in  and  week  out,  as  firmly  and  as  straight  as  we  can,  that  the 
formula  for  working  on  these  things  is  a  combination  of  business 
motives  and  human  motives.  If  you  cannot  do  it,  and  it  is  the 
educational  man*s  business,  in  my  own  judgment,  to  try  to  put 
forth  propaganda  from  the  standpoint  of  the  human  motive  the 
gentleman  has  just  spoken  of. 

Mr.  Beatty:  We  can  only  justify  these  activities  by  show- 
ing that  the  human  activities,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  them, 
are  also  good  business  activities. 

There  are  many  activities  that  our  company  features,  and  I 
believe  that  those  of  you  who  know  our  company  know  that  we 
are  doing  some  very  satisfactory  things.  We  can  only  justify 
our  program  for  good  housing,  our  program  for  thrift,  our  pro- 
gram for  Americanization,  and  our  program  for  all  of  these 
things  by  showing  that  they  are  good  business.  It  is  the  funda- 
mental foundation  on  which  our  company  is  operating. 

Chairman  Hopf:  Are  we  splitting  hairs  on  this  question? 
Can  we  consider  the  relation  of  industry  to  society  ?  What  does 
industry  owe  to  society?  I  have  a  feeling  that  it  may  be  good 
business  to  promote  thrift,  and  while  thrift  can  well  be  placed  on 
a  dollar  and  cents  basis,  that  in  these  times  particularly  the  far 
range  view  is  of  extreme  importance,  and  we  should  look  to  the 
final  result  of  industrial  activity,  to  the  influence  it  will  have  on 
society  as  a  whole,  and  if  I  may  step  off  the  platform  for  a 
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moment  I  would  like  to  say  something  about  profit   sharing  in 
that  connection. 

I  feel  very  much  that  profit  sharing  has  been  misapplied  and 
that  there  are  as  many  failures  as  there  are  successes  in  the  field. 
I  think  it  is  because  of  the  misunderstanding  or  failure  to  recog- 
nize the  fundamental  law.  I  would  like  to  state  that  law  about 
as  well  as  I  know  how,  namely,  that  profit  sharing  is  limited  in 
its  applicability  to  that  field  occupied  by  those  who  are  in  a  po- 
sition to  influence  the  profits. 

Now,  I  think  that  X-ray  on  the  profit  sharing  proposition  in- 
dicates to  us  just  what  place  it  has  in  promoting  the  aims  of  an 
industrial  organization.     I   distinguish  between  promoters    and 
caretakers  in  every  organization.    I  do  not  believe  that  the  care- 
takers, except  in  the  mass,  influence  the  profits,  and  I  think  their 
return  should  come  from  the  highest  wages  that  possibly  can  be 
paid  in  the  industry,  but  paid  as  a  wage,  and  not  be  composed  of 
two  elements,  a  present  wage  and  the  other  a  profit  sharing  ele- 
ment, which,  by  reason  of  the  fact  it  is  applied  to  the  mass,  does 
not  distinguish  between  the  individual  in  the  mass,  and   in  as 
much  as  profit  sharing  is  a  financial  arrangement,  it  seems  to  me 
that  its  efficiency  will  be  promoted  if  we  distinguish  between  the 
contributions  that  are  made  to  individuals,  because  of  the  profits 
of  the  concern,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  it  must  be  limited  to 
those  who  are  in  a  position  to  promote  the  profits,  and  in  that 
class  I  put  most  of  the  managers.     It  can  well  be  worked  out, 
and  well  be  an  incentive  to  an  official  who  by  their  acts  or  by 
their  ambitions,  or  by  their  developments,  by  their  inventions,  or 
by  any  other  marked  contribution  that  makes  to  the  progress  of 
the  concern,  they  may  well  be  said  to  have  earned  a  part  of 
what  is  coming  to  that  concern. 

A  great  problem  in  the  wage  administration  is  accurately  to 
measure  the  return  that  the  individual  makes  in  the  upbuilding 
of  the  institution,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  the  plan  that  will  differ- 
entiate between  the  individuals  in  that  respect.  I  can  conceive 
of  nothing  that  is  more  deadening  than  the  attitude  of  the  man- 
agement that  will  say  generally,  "We  shall  set  aside  so  much  in 
recognition  of  the  services  of  our  employes,  and  then  proceed 
to  hand  that  out,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  each  individual  employed 
in  like  measure."    There  is  the  incentive  to  those  who  themselves 
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know  that  they  have  contributed  in  greater  measure  than  the 
average.    I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  along  that  line. 

As  far  as  the  thrift  plans  are  concerned,  it  seems  to  me  we 
might  well  mention  the  aspect  of  organization.  I  think  it  has 
been  said  that  the  activities  that  may  be  delegated  to  employes, 
and  may  be  called  cooperative,  may  be  divided  into  five  general 
headings  that  are  as  follows :  First,  social ;  second,  athletic ;  third, 
educational;  fourth,  thrift  and  saving,  and  fifth,  protection.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  wise  measure  for  every  organization  to  de- 
velop these  five  activities  and  coordinate  them  in  the  hands  of 
the  management  for  cooperative  endeavor.  By  protection  I  mean 
all  activities  that  begin  with  disability  allowances  and  run  through 
to  old  age  pensions  and  death  benefits.  If  we  can  organize  these 
activities,  if  we  can  apply  them  to  our  employes,  if  we  can  co- 
operate with  our  employes,  on  the  one  hand,  the  value  of  the 
organization  to  these  activities,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  value 
to  themselves  in  their  personal  development ;  that  in  the  employ- 
ment of  a  reserve,  they  as  prudent  people  should  establish  such 
a  reserve,  I  think  we  are  adding  an  economic  service — not  some- 
thing that  is  alone  beneficial  to  a  particular  institution,  but  some- 
thing that  is  beneficial  to  humanity  as  a  whole,  and  you  must  not 
forget  that  industry  is  but  one  part  of  society,  and  that  the  best 
concept  of  industry  is  that  it  stands  in  the  service  of  society. 

Mr.  Rodkey,  will  you  now  tell  us  about  your  profit  sharing 
and  thrift  plans  in  the  Chase  National  Bank  ? 

Mr.  R.  G.  Rodkey  (Chase  National  Bank,  New  York)  :  I 
do  not  know  why  Chairman  Hopf  calls  on  me  for  this  particu- 
lar subject,  because  our  bank  does  not  practice  profit  sharing — 
it  goes  on  the  assumption  that  a  proper  wage  should  be  paid  to 
its  employes.  We  have  made  the  beginning  of  an  eflFort  to  try 
to  determine  the  different  degrees  of  effectiveness  of  the  various 
employes  and  have  tried  to  reward  these  various  degrees  of  effec- 
tiveness. 

We  made  a  detailed  and  exhaustive  study  of  profit  sharing  a 
little  over  a  year  ago.  We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  profit 
sharing  was  economically  unsound.  Profit  sharing,  if  it  is  to  be 
real  profit  sharing,  must  give  to  the  recipients,  to  the  employes, 
some  share  in  the  management. 

We  have  a  thrift  association  in  our  bank.    The  employes  of 
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the  bank  are  not  required  to  contribute  to  this.  The  employes 
are  not  required  to  contribute  a  given  portion  of  their  salaries, 
2  per  cent  or  3  per  cent,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  and  the  bank  add 
an  equal  per  cent,  or  some  other  similar  plan  that  you  have  heard 
discussed  here  this  afternoon.  We  believe  the  persons  who  need 
to  benefit  most  from  such  plans  would  benefit  the  least.  They 
would  be  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  plan  and  therefore  be 
unable  to  profit  from  the  earnings  of  the  corporation. 

We  have  simply  a  thrift  organization  in  which  employes  may 
not  contribute  an  amount  in  excess  of  $500  in  any  one  year.  This 
is  kept  as  a  separate  fund  and  invested  and  reinvested  by  a  com- 
mittee elected  by  the  thrift  associates.  All  the  earnings  that  that 
fund  makes — and  in  a  large  bank  it  is  possible  that  it  may  earij 
quite  a  substantial  return — go  into  the  payment  of  interest  on 
these  savings.  For  a  number  of  years  past  7  per  cent  and,  a  part 
of  the  time,  8  per  cent,  has  been  paid  on  these  savings. 

If  a  person  draws  his  money  out  at  a  given  time,  he  cannot 
put  it  back  again.  If  a  person  deposits  $500  the  first  year,  $500 
the  second  year,  and  $500  the  third  year,  and  then  later  in  the 
third  year  wants  to  draw  out  $500,  and  does  so,  it  is  out  forever, 
as  he  cannot  get  it  in  again.  In  other  words,  irrespective  of  the 
amount  withdrawn  in  a  given  twelve  months,  only  $500  can  be 
put  in. 

Chairman  Hopf:  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Dooley,  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  to  discuss  this  subject. 

C.  R.  DooLEY  (Standard  Oil  Company,  New  Jersey) :  Last 
evening  I  heard  Mr.  Fred  J.  Miller,  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  make  an  address  in  which  he 
touched  on  this  subject,  saying  that  in  his  opinion  all  forms  of 
profit  sharing  were  unsatisfactory  and  a  step  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. Profit  sharing  presupposes  profits,  and  when  there  is  a  loss 
you  have  no  way  to  function.  He  further  mentioned  a  number 
of  cases  with  which  he  had  come  in  contact  where,  in  the  course 
of  a  period  of  regular  work,  a  man  had  effected  a  saving  by 
changing  a  process,  or  introducing  a  new  method,  that  resulted 
in  increased  earnings  for  the  company,  not  because  of  making  an 
additional  income,  but  because  of  a  saving  in  cost.  That  would 
not  show  up  on  the  profits,  and  the  profit  sharing  would  not  give 

him  credit  for  it. 

I  take  it  that  Mr.  Miller's  stand  is  similar  to  that  which  Mr. 
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Hopf  mentioned  a  while  ago,  that  the  vital  need  is  a  measure  of 
individual  effort. 

I  also  spent  a  couple  of  hours  yesterday  riding  through  a 
housing  district  where  a  concern  is  putting  up  fifty  houses  and 
150  more  under  construction.  The  houses  are  sold  at  cost,  plus 
10  per  cent.  If  a  man  remains  in  the  employ  of  the  company 
for  five  years,  he  is  reimbursed  for  the  10  per  cent,  plus  its  in- 
terest charges.  The  houses  are  sold  on  the  payment  of  10  per 
cent  down  and  1  per  cent  a  month.  As  I  think  over  a  number  of 
such  things  that  this  and  other  concerns  ire  doing,  I  wonder  how 
much  of  the  determination,  initiative  and  vigor  that  characterized 
our  country  when  it  was  being  established  is  going  to  be  killed? 
How  many  of  us  would  work  as  hard  and  diligently  if  we  felt 
sure  of  a  living  and  of  an  old  age  pension.  Competition  is  the 
best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  us.  1  had  a  short  conversation 
with  the  chief  engineer  of  a  concern  who  is  interested  in  these 
questions.  He  remembered  that  twenty-five  years  ago  he  worked 
intimately  with  a  very  noted  electrical  engineer.  This  engineer 
later  withdrew  from  the  company  and  carried  on  very  creditable 
work  on  his  own  responsibility,  but  recently  in  comparing  his 
position  with  his  old  associate,  he  said:  "I  wish  I  had  remained 
with  a  concern  in  competition  with  your  fellows.  I  went  out  on 
my  own  hook.  I  did  pretty  well,  but  I  got  into  lazy  habits  and 
drifted  along,  and  look  back  with  regret  that  I  did  not  keep  in 
the  environment  where  competition  is  keen." 

We  are  all  filled  with  the  ideas  of  humanity,  as  Chairman 
Hopf  said  a  moment  ago.  We  are  trying  to  do  the  right  thing. 
I  just  suggest  a  bit  of  caution  in  these  things  that  purport  to  be 
for  the  good  of  humanity.  Let  us  be  careful  that  in  the  doing  of 
them  we  do  not  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Before  taking  the  automobile  driver's  examination,  a  certain 
lady  whom  I  know  was  much  frightened.  She  said :  "One  of  the 
questions  I  have  to  answer  is  'What  is  the  clutch  ?  "  I  said : 
"What  is  a  clutch  ?''  She  said :  "I  don't  know."  I  said :  "Yes, 
you  do."  She  said:  "The  clutch  is  the  thing  that  changes  the 
gear."  I  asked,  "What  is  the  lever  that  sticks  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor  near  the  right  hand  ?"  She  said :  "That  is  the  gear  . 
shift."  I  said:  "What  do  you  do  with  the  gear  shift?"  She 
answered,  "Shift  the  gears."  I  asked :  "What  do  you  do  before 
you  shift  the  gears  ?"    She  said :  "Push  the  clutch  out."    I  then 
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said:  "Why  do  you  have  to  push  the  clutch  out?"  She  answered: 
"To  stop  the  gears  from  rotating."  I  said:  "Why  do  you  ask 
me  what  the  clutch  is  for ;  you  know  it  yourself." 

That  is  a  typical  illustration  of  what  we  are  doings  -with  the 
people  in  our  shops,  and  absolutely  what  the  public  schools  arc 
doing  with  the  kiddies  in  the  schools.  Instead  of  doing  things  for 
men,  we  should  stand  by  them,  encouraging  them  to  keep  up 
their  enthusiasm,  but  still  letting  them  fight  their  own  battles  and 
answer  their  own  questions.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  as  school 
people,  not  only  interested  in  our  own  work,  but  in  pubhc  school 
work,  to  see  to  it  that  we  help  the  other  fellow  only  to  help 
himself  and  thus  keep  up  the  vigor  of  American  manhood. 

Mr.  Hugo  Diemer   (Winchester  Repeating  Arms    Co.)  :  I 
want  to  take  issue  with  our  friend  Dooley.    I  believe  there  is  no 
better  method  of  supplying  that  incentive  that  the  pioneers  in 
this  country  had  than  to  make  it  possible  for  a  man  without  any 
paternalistic  way  to  become  a  stockholder  in  the  corporation  for 
which  he  works.     I  am  in  favor  of  his  paying  for  the   stock 
outright.     It  has  been  my  own  experience,  as  a  buyer  of  stock 
in  a  company  with  which  I  formerly  worked,  that  I   feel  an 
enthusiasm,  and  still  feel  as  a  small  stockholder  in  that  company 
— though  I  left  it  twelve  years  ago — and  the  sense  of  proprietor- 
ship, even  though  it  is  very  small,  makes  me  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  that  company,  and  I  have  a  wonderful  amount  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  success  of  that  business.    I  think  it  is  some- 
thing which  we  should  encourage  the  aspiring  workman  to  do 
himself. 

Mr.  Ashe  :  Why  not  buy  the  company  bonds  rather  than  the 
stock  ? 

Chairman  Hopf:  Mr.  Sigsbee,  we  would  like  to  hear  from 
you  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  R.  a.  Sigsbee  (Federal  Reserve  Bank)  :  I  have  only  one 
thing  to  add  to  the  points  that  have  already  been  brought  out. 
I  should  like  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  getting  back  to  the 
fundamentals  of  our  psychology  when  considering  such  problems 
as  profit  sharing.  By  this  I  mean  recognition  of  the  psydiological 
factors  that  are  the  mainsprings  of  man's  actions  and  desires. 
When  applied  to  the  problem  we  are  discussing,  we  must  realize 
that  the  psychological  factors  here  involved  are  the  instincts  of 
self-preservation  and  acquisition. 
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As  Chairman  Hopf  already  stated,  profit  sharing  is  successful 
only  among  those  who  are  responsible  for  management,  those 
people  who  are  in  competition,  in  a  certain  sense,  for  their  jobs, 
and  who  are  responsible  for  the  success  of  their  company,  as  it  is 
upon  their  shoulders  that  the  success  or  failure  of  the  policies 
of  their  company  rests.  It  is  the  instinct  of  acquisition  and 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation  that  enables  them  to  compete 
for  the  success  of  the  company. 

Among  the  other  grades  of  workers  there  is  less  competition, 
and  there  is,  too,  a  far  less  degree  of  opportunity  for  exercise 
of  the  acquisitive  instinct  as  far  as  interest'  in  the  profit  is 
concerned. 

May  I  leave  with  you  this  one  thought — ^that  we  should  at- 
tempt in  all  these  big  problems,  especially  our  social  problems, 
to  get  back  to  underlying  psychological  principles.  If  we  do  this 
I  feel  quite  sure  that  we  shall  always  find  a  clearer  route  and  an 
easier  way  to  the  solution. 

Chairman  Hopf:  Now,  Mr.  Thurston,  will  you  close  the 
discussion  ? 

Mr.  H.  M.  Thurston  (Henry  L.  Doherty  &  Co.)  :  Our  dis- 
cussion this  afternoon  has  developed  the  fact  that  our  Committee 
has  had  two  definite  problems  of  study:  In  the  first  place,  the 
problem  of  profit  sharing,  and  ii\  the  second  place,  the  problem 
of  thrift  promotion. 

We  attempted  to  eliminate  the  consideration  of  profit  sharing 
as  a  device  to  save  waste,  to  increase  cooperation  and  efficiency, 
and  to  reduce  labor  turnover — the  fundamental  functions  of 
profit  sharing,  and  endeavored  to  consider  profit  sharing  only  as 
a  means  of  promoting  individual  thrift.  I  believe  that  the  con- 
sideration of  profit  sharing  in  its  larger  aspects  should  be  the 
work  of  the  committee  in  the  following  year. 

The  first  question  raised  by  the  gentlemen  from  the  American 
Woolen  Mills,  Mr.  Bovingdon,  is  fundamental:  "Is  it  the  busi- 
ness of  management  to  stimulate  thrift  plfins?"  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  management  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  has  assumed  this 
function — that  is  only  another  phase  of  training  employes — and 
our  association,  therefore,  should  consider  all  plans  with  the  view 
of  determining  their  value  and  effectiveness  as  a  method  of 
training. 

With  regard  to  the  other  thrift  plans,  that  we  have  not  been 
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able  to  include  in  our  report,  we  feel  also  that  subsequent  re- 
ports should  bring  out  discussion  of  mutual  benefit  associations, 
pensions,  home-building  plans,  building  and  loan  associations, 
cooperative  stores,  cooperative  buying,  group  life  insurance,  health 
insurance,  and  the  many  other  phases  inherent  in  the  subject 
of  thrift  among  employes. 

If  we  have  done  nothing  else  this  afternoon,  we  have  sur- 
veyed the  various  forms  of  thrift  promotion  in  industry,  and 
raised  the  fundamental  problem,  namely,  whether  the  thrifty 
employe  is  a  more  effective  producer  than  an  unthrifty  one,  and 
therefore  to  be  encouraged  in  the  practice  of  thrift. 

Chairman  Hopf  :  Is  there  any  other  business  to  come  before 
the  meeting?    If  not,  we  will  stand  adjourned. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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SKILLED  AND   SEMI-SKILLED   LABOR 

Thursday  Morning — ^June  3,  1920 
Mr.  A.  /.  Beatty,  Presiding 

President  Kincaid:  The  first  number  on  the  program  this 
morning  is  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Skilled  and  Semi- 
skilled Labor,  Dr.  A.  J.  Beatty,  of  the  American  Rolling  Mill 
Company,  chairman,  presiding. 

Dr.  Beatty  has  been  chairman  of  this  committee  for  several 
years,  and  has  made  a  very  careful  study  of  this  phase  of  the 
work.  I  am  sure  we  will  listen  to  him  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  and  profit,  as  Dr.  Beatty  and  his  committee  have  de- 
voted a  large  amount  of  steady  and  earnest  work  to  this  subject. 
I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  Dr.  Beatty,  who  will  preside. 

Chairman  Beatty  :  I  wish  that  all  that  your  president  said 
was  wholly  true,  but  unfortunately  some  parts  of  what  he  has 
said  are  just  a  little  too  optimistic. 

The  question  of  the  training  of  skilled  men  and  making 
skilled  men  out  of  the  semi-skilled  men  is  a  great  big  problem 
upon  which  we  are  all  working.  It  is  perhaps  a  bigger  problem 
than  any  other  one  before  The  National  Association  of  Corpora- 
tion Schools.  It  was  the  problem  that  was  attacked  during  the 
war.  The  solution  of  the  problem  is  not  yet  in  sight ;  that  is,  the 
best  way  to  make  skilled  men  out  of  semi-skilled  and  unskilled 
men  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 

The  thing  that  seems  to  stand -out  most  prominently  in  the 
study  made  by  our  committee  is  that  the  importance  of  that  peda- 
gogical phase  of  training  is  just  beginning  to  dawn  upon  us.  The 
corporation  schools  started  out  some  years  ago,  with  a  thorough 
disgust,  perhaps,  for  the  old  style  pedagogical  training  that  men 
received  in  school,  with  a  feeling  that  we  would  have  none  of 
it,  but  the  longer  we  have  been  working,  the  more  it  is  impressed 
upon  us  that  there  must  be  a  very  careful  consideration  given  to 
what  may  be  called  the  pedagogical  phases  of  teaching;  that  is, 
how  to  teach.    We  have  not  solved  that  problem. 
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In  blocking  out  the  work  of  our  committee  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  we  had  five  members  of  the  committee,  and  each  of 
these  five  were  asked  to  carry  on  one  particular  phase  of  the 
work.  Unfortunately,  like  a  good  many  other  committees,  a  part 
of  our  committee  failed  to  make  a  report,  so  that  the  report  that 
has  been  placed  in  your  hands  is  wholly  the  work  of  the  chair- 
man and  Mr.  Tukey,  of  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation. 

The  chairman  had  thought  that  he  would  be  able  to   formu- 
late something  of  a  definite  outline  of  the  different  skilled  trades, 
and  to  do  that  I  sent  out  a  questionaire  to  a  large  number  of 
concerns,  asking  them  to  send  us  any  outline  of  skilled  trades 
that  they  had  developed  for  teaching  purposes.     Unfortunately, 
no  such  outlines  were  submitted,  which  emphasizes  more  than 
anything  I  can  say  the  fact  that  none  of  us,  practically,   have 
made  any  very  great  progress  in  the  solution  of  the  pedagogical 
problem  of  teaching  of  the  skilled  trades. 

The  first  step,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  teaching  of  any  skilled 
trade  is  a  thorough  analysis  of  that  trade,  and  if  I  am  to  say 
anything  this  morning  worth  your  while  to  remember,  it  is  this: 
The  first  step  in  the  proper  teaching  of  skilled  trades  is  the  job 
analysis,  and  a  thorough  outline  of  that  trade  or  that  fob.  We 
cannot  teach  it  satisfactorily  until  that  is  done.  This  is  the  task 
that  is  before  us  to  accomplish. 

The  teaching  of  these  jobs,  how  to  do  it,  and  the  training  of 
instructors  for  teaching  these  jobs  was  the  part  of  our  report 
that  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Tukey,  and  Mr.  Tukey  has  given  a  good 
deal  of  time  to  formulating  a  report  on  that  phase  of  the  work. 
Mr.  Tukey  is,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  man  in  our  organi- 
zation, well  equipped  by  experience  and  training  to  handle  that 
very  phase  of  the  work,  for  he  has  been  teaching  the  shipbuild- 
ing trade  and  teaching  teachers  of  the  shipbuilding  trades  for 
several  years.  The  success  he  has  made  of  it  has  come  to  all  of 
our  ears,  so  I  take  very  great  pleasure  in  calling  on  Mr.  Tukey 
at  this  point  to  discuss  his  part  of  our  report. 
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REPORT   OF   COMMITTEE   ON    SKILLED   AND 

SEMI-SKILLED    LABOR 

Training  men  is  one  of  the  most  insistent  of  the  problems 
which  are  now  pressing  for  solution  in  industry. 

The  demands  made  upon  our  industries  for  war  work  em- 
phasized more  than  ever  the  need  for  training,  and  it  also  gave 
some  very  valuable  hints  as  to  how  this  training  may  be  done. 

Unfortunately,  much  of  the  war  work  was  of  such  a  special- 
ized kind  that  the  skill  attained  is  not  usable  to  a  very  large 
extent  in  our  post-war  manufactures.  Then,  too,  many  of  the 
people  trained  during  the  war  are  no  longer  on  their  war-time 
jobs.  Unfortunately,  too,  since  the  war  there  seems  to  be  a 
very  decided  tendency  among  workmen  to  change  frequently 
from  one  job  to  another. 

The  transitory  condition  in  which  much  of  our  skilled  and 
semi-skilled  labor  seems  to  be  suggests  more  systematic  and  more 
intensive  training  as  at  least  one  of  the  essential  movements  to 
stabilize  our  working  force. 

In  beginning  the  work  of  the  committee,  the  chairman  sent 
the  following  letter  to  each  member  of  the  committee : 

"We  are  instructed  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Corporation  Schools  'to  recommend  a  pro- 
gram for  the  development  of  skilled  and  semi-skilled  workers 
other  than  through  apprenticeship.* 

"I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  bring  to  the  meeting  any  sug- 
gestions for  the  carrying  out  of  these  instructions. 

"Please  think  over  these  questions : 

"1.  Shall  we  direct  our  proposed  training  program  directly 
at  the  rank  and  file  of  the  men  whom  we  are  to  train  as  skilled 
or  semi-skilled;  or 

"2.  Shall  we  direct  it  toward  the  foremen  who  are  presumed 
to  do  the  training? 

"3.  Shall  we  organize  training  courses  in  a  few  selected 
trades  or  occupations? 
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"4.  Shall  we  propose  a  program  for  the  training  of  the  super- 
visory force  (foremen)? 

"5.  Shall  we  study  the  grading  up — ^making  skilled  men  out 
of  imskilled — system  used  during  the  war  in  England,  and  out- 
line specific  procedure  for  this  purpose? 

"6.  Shall  we  iStudy  present  practice  in  inducting  new  men  into 
a  plant,  and  propose  a  standard  practice  for  this  purpose?" 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  committee  the  following  program 
of  work  was  blocked  out: 

Mr.  Tukey  was  to  study  and  report  upon  the  training  of 
foremen  and  instructors  to  teach  skilled  and  semi-skilled  men. 

Mr.  Manice  was  to  study  and  report  on  the  grading  up  sys- 
tem employed  during  the  war  and  its  application  to  peace  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  Hargraves  was  to  report  upon  the  induction  of  new  men 
into  a  plant  aside  from  specific  trade  or  occupational  instruction. 

Mr.  Beatty  was  to  report  on  training  courses  for  some  specific 
trades  and  occupations.  The  particular  trades  and  occupations 
to  be  outlined  are  to  be  determined  by  suggestions  which  Qass 
"A"  representatives  of  the  Association  may  make.* 

Mr.  White  was  later  appointed  to  assist  Mr.  Beatty  on  this 
assignment. 

Owing  to  stress  of  business  matters  Mr.  Hargraves  and  Mr. 
White  have  been  unable  to  assist  the  committee  in  carrying  out 
this  program. 

Mr.  Manice's  report  was  received  too  late  to  be  printed  in 
the  Advance  Report,  but  will  be  incorporated  in  the  Annual 
Proceedings. 

Mr.  Tukey's  study  is  incorporated  as  Part  II  of  this  Report. 

Mr.  Beatty's  study  makes  up  Part  I  of  this  Report. 
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PART   I 

The  first  step  taken  was  the  sending  of  the  following  letter 
to  each  of  our  Class  "A"  members : 

"The  Committee  on  Skilled  and  Semi-Skilled  Labor  of  The 
National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools  has  been  asked  to 
outline  in  detail  several  courses  covering  skilled  trades  and  jobs. 

"These  outlines  will  serve  as  guides  for  foremen  and  instruc- 
tors in  improving  their  old  men  or  in  teaching  new  men  in  these 
trades  or  jobs.  In  some  cases  these  outlines  may  take  the  form 
of  standard  operating  instructions  for  particular  jobs. 

"Please  write  below  and  send  us  as  soon  as  possible  the 
names  of  the  jobs  and  trades  which  you  would  like  to  have 
outlined. 


"If  you  have  worked  out  for  your  own  use  any  such  trade 
or  job  outlines,  or  standard  operating  instructions  for  any  jobs, 
will  you  help  us  by  sending  copies  of  any  of  them  which  you 
think  may  be  of  service  to  other  Class  "A"  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation ?" 

Replies  were  received  from  over  100  companies,  showing 
that  there  is  a  very  great  interest  in  training  of  skilled  and  semi- 
skilled workers.  Replies  listed  65  trades  or  jobs  for  which  mem- 
bers desired  outlines. 

Those  mentioned  most  frequently  were:  draftsman,  milling 
machine  operator;  electrician,  screw  machine  operator,  machinist, 
pattern  maker,  pipe  fitter,  carpenter,  and  molder.  Some  of  these, 
especially  the  machinist  trade,  are  so  broad  that  it  would  be 
beyond  the  scope  of  such  a  report  to  give  a  complete  outline 
of  them. 

Unfortunately,  too,  very  few  of  the  replies  furnished  out- 
lines or  standard  operating  instructions  for  any  of  these  jobs  as 
asked  for  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  committee's  letter. 

The  committee  had  hoped  to  be  able^to  give  some  complete 
outlines  for  the  teaching  of  specific  jobs,  but  none  of  our  Class 
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"A"  members,  so  far  as  reports  recejved  indicate,  seem  to  have 
developed  such  outlines. 

It  is  therefore  thought  best  to  make  some  general  suggestions 
of  the  steps  necessary  in  order  to  put  over  a  satisfactory  job  of 
instructing  men  on  new  jobs. '' 

Job  Analysis 

The  first  step  for  an  instructor  or  foreman  who  expects  to 
put  over  a  new  job  to  a  man  who  has  never  worked  on  that  job 
is  an  Analysis  of  that  Job. 

Since  there  is  a  regular  Committee  on  Job  Analysis  it  is  not 
thought  necessary  to  go  into  details  here  on  this  very  important 
topic. 

One  of  our  members  sent  in  analyses  of  jobs  as  contained  in 
their  instruction  manual.    Two  of  these  outlines  follow: 

Tool  Room  Machinist 

Must  be  a  thoroughly  skilled  practical  tool  room  general  ma- 
chinist, with  wide  experience  in  the  construction  of  special  tools 
and  machines. 

Must  be  able  to  interpret  clearly  all  kinds  of  intricate  draw- 
ings and  sketches,  and  understand  simple  mathematics  necessary 
to  work  out  dimensions,  to  work  to  samples,  and  must  be  expert 
in  all  classes  of  accurate  machine  tool  work. 

Must  be  entirely  familiar  with  the  tool  room  lathe,  with  re- 
lieving adjustment  and  precision  lathes  or  cylindrical  taper  and 
thread  turning,  inside  and  out,  and  lathe  grinding.  Must  thor- 
oughly understand  the  operation  and  use  of  plain  and  Universal 
milling  machines,  and  be  able  to  cut  straight,  taper  and  spiral 
reamers,  helical  gears,  hobs,  special  cutters,  taps  and  dies. 

Must  be  able  to  make  sample  gages  and  fixtures  for  inter- 
changeable work. 

Should  be  entirely  familiar  with  the  correct  use  of  surface 
plates  and  gages,  micrometers,  vernier  calipers,  try  squares,  clip 
gages,  snap  and  ring  gages,  and  master  gages  for  checking. 

Should  be  skilled  in  operating  drill  press  shaper,  planer,  and 
a  competent  grinder  operator  on  all  class  of  work. 

Should  have  working  knowledge  of  annealing  and  tool  tem- 
pering, and  experience  with  electric  furnaces  for  hardening  high 
speed  and  carbon  steels. 
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General  Pipe  Fitters 

Must  be  a  thoroughly  practical  pipe  fitter,  able  to  lay  out  from 
drawings  or  sketches,  and  do  any  general  work  in  connection 
with  installing  permanent  or  temporary  gas,  air  or  high  and  low 
pressure  water  piping. 

Must  understand  ordinary  hand  and  power  pipe  threading, 
cutting  machines,  and  be  able  to  bend  ordinary  size  pipe. 

Should  have  had  experience  on  steam  pipe  work,  boiler  and 
pump  connections  and  steam  apparatus,  and  should  be  competent 
to  work  under  direction  on  installation  or  plant  maintenance  work. 
These  specifications  seem  to  be  man  specifications  rather  than 
job  analysis,  for  they  list  the  qualifications  of  the  man  who  can 
do  those  jobs,  rather  than  separate  the  job  or  trade  into  its  ele- 
ments. An  analysis  of  the  machinist's  job  or  trade  would  be 
quite  a  voluminous  affair. 

It  may  be  well  to  cite  here  several  books  which  show  how  to 
outline  the  teaching  of  machinist  and  other  jobs. 
Machine  Tool  Operation  (Burkhardt). 

McGraw  Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York. 
Advanced  Machine  Work  (Smith). 

Industrial  Education  Book  Co.,  Boston. 
The  Instructor,  the  Man,  and  the  Job  (Allen). 

J.  B.  Lippincott,  Philadelphia. 
Trade  Instruction  Manuals. 

War  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Bulletins  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  mechanical  department  of  the  Cass  Technical  High 
School,  of  Detroit,  has  developed  some  excellent  charts  show- 
ing standard  trade  specifications. 
Job  analysis  consists,  among  other  things,  of — 

1.  The  equipment  necessary  for  the  job  (tools,  jigs,  machines, 
materials). 

2.  The  steps,  or  processes  (the  preparation  of  the  material, 
setting  the  machine  and  tools,  etc.). 

3.  What  the  operator  must  know  (reading  blue-prints,  sketch- 
ing, reading,  gages,  etc.). 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  foreman-instructor  to  know  all  these 
things,  and  to  have  them  written  out  in  proper  form,  before  he 
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can  expect  to  put  over  a  good  job  of  teaching  the  job  to  a  new 
man. 

Job  Sheets 

Qosely  related  to  the  analysis  of  the  job  is  the  Job  Sheet 
which  should  if  possible  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  man  who 
is  to  learn  the  job.    A  job  sheet  should  show : 

1.  A  photograph,  or  at  least  a  sketch,  of  the  completed  job. 

2.  A  dimensioned  drawing  or  elevation  of  the  job. 

3.  Instructions  for  the  layout  of  the  job  if  one  is  necessary. 

4.  A  statement  of  the  amounts  and  kinds  of  material  needed. 

5.  A  statement  of  the  various  steps  in  the  process,  with  neces- 
sary instructions. 

The  books  and  bulletins  listed  above  will  be  found  to  have 
many  valuable  hints  for  this  purpose. 

Lesson  Planning 

The  job  may  be  thoroughly  analyzed,  and  the  job  sheets  well 
worked  out,  and  still  the  task  of  the  instructor  is  hardly  begun. 
In  addition  to  being  a  production  job,  every  job  is  a  teaching-job, 
or  a  lesson-job.  It  is  the  task  and  function  of  the  instructor,  or 
foreman,  or  job-setter, — ^whatever  his  title  may  be — to  so  plan 
that  lesson- job  so  that  it  may  be  put  over,  be  mastered  by  the 
learner  in  the  best  and  quickest  manner  possible. 

Every  lesson  to  be  properly  put  over  must  be  carefully  planned 
in  advance.  This  plan,  if  carried  out  in  full,  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing three  divisions : 

1.  An  outline  showing  the  several  main  points  of  the  lesson 
job  to  be  taught,  arranged  in  proper  teaching  order. 

2.  A  brief  summary  of  facts  and  points  already  known  by 
the  learner  so  as  to  make  a  vital  connection  between  what  he 
already  knows  and  the  new  task. 

3.  A  detailed  operation,  or  practice  sheet,  showing  every  step 
in  the  process  of  putting  over  the  new  lesson-job.  These  steps 
should  be  numbered: 

a.  first  thing  to  do 

b.  second  thing  to  do 

c.  third  thing  to  do 

etc. 
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If  illustrations  or  drawings  are  to  be  used,  these  should  be 
prepared  in  advance,  and  the  exact  time  or  place  for  their  presen- 
tation shown  in  steps  a,  b,  c,  etc. 

It  was  originally  planned  at  this  point  of  this  report  to  present 
a  model  job  analysis,  job  sheet,  and  lesson  plan.  The  tardiness 
of  this  report,  and  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  securing  the  neces- 
sary reproductions  of  pictures,  sketches,  and  drawings,  has  made 
it  advisable  to  abandon  this  plan. 
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PART   II 
Training  the  Instructing  Force 

H.  H.  TUKEY 

[The  chairman  and  all  members  of  the  G^mmittee  on  Skilled  and 
Semi-skilled  Labor  are  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Tukey  for  his  painstaking 
and  elaborate  report  which  goes  so  far  toward  making  this  report  worth 
while. — Chairman.] 

In  preparing  the  following  report  I  have  worked  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  phrase,  "Developnient  of  skilled  and  semi- 
skilled workers"  referred  to  the  actual  training  or  other  education 
given  to  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  operators  as  distinguished  from 
similar  activities  which  might  be  calculated  to  develop  clerical, 
executive  or  selling  skill.  The  latter  activities  are  covered  by 
separate  committees  of  the  Association. 

Investigational  Procedure 

In  an  attempt  to  make  a  survey  of  the  existing  situation  among 
all  members  of  the  Association,  the  accompanying  letter  and  ques- 
tionaire  was  sent  to  each  of  the  Class  "A"  members. 

Dear  Sir  : — 

The  Committee  on  Skilled  and  Semi-skilled  Labor  of  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Corporation  Schools  has  been  instructed  to 
"recommend  a  program  for  the  development  of  skilled  and  semi- 
skilled workers  other  than  through  apprenticeship." 

As  a  member  of  this  Committee  the  writer  has  been  assigned 
to  that  phase  of  the  problem  which  concerns  the  organization  and 
training  of  the  instructing  staff  .^  Dependent  upon  conditions,  train- 
ing or  other  educational  work  may  be  conducted  by  foremen  or 
by  a  separate  instructing  staff,  or  both. 

In  order  that  an  unbiased  report  may  be  made  and  prevalent 
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practice  accurately  outlined  therein,  the  attached  questionaire  is 
forwarded  with  the  earnest  request  that  it  receive  your  personal 
attention  with  an  early  response. 
Appreciating  this  courtesy,  I  am, 

Yours  very  truly, 

SUBMARINE.  BOAT  CORPORATION 
NEWARK  BAY  SHIPYARD. 
Harry  H.  Tukey, 

Director  of  Training. 

1.  Are  you  conducting  org^ized  educational  or  training  activ- 
ities in  yoiu*  business  for  others  than  apprentices  ? 

2.  Are  these  activities  confined  to  shop  training,  aiming  to 
develop  the  manipulative  skill  of  the  worker? 

3.  Are  these  activities  confined  to  classroom  work  aiming  to 
develop  the  mental  capacity  of  the  worker? 

4.  Do  they  combine  both  shop  training  and  classroom  work  ? 

5.  If  conducting  shop  training  is  the  teaching  accomplished  by 
full  time  instructors  employed  solely  to  teach,  or  through  the  ex- 
isting supervisory  force? 

6.  If  of  the  classroom  variety,  are  the  classes  conducted  on  the 
plant  during  work  hours  or  in  the  evening  either  in  conjunction 
with  or  independent  of  public  educational  facilities? 

7.  How  are  class  room  instructors  obtained? 

8.  Are  they  given  any  special  teacher  training? 

9.  How  are  shop  instructors  obtained? 

10.  Are  they  given  any  special  teacher  training?  if  so,  what 
is  the  general  character  of  this  training? 

11.  If  utilizing  foreman,  job  setters,  etc.,  for  instructing  men 
in  shop  work,  how  do  you  check  up  their  teaching  efficiency? 

12.  Is  shop  training  conducted  upon  regular  production  work  ? 

13.  Are  learners  segregated  or  mingled  with  regular  workers  ? 

14.  How, do  you  "tie-up"  the  manipulative  training  required 
by  workers  with  the  related  trade  knowledge  required? 

15.  Has  your  classroom  work  a  general  educational  aim  or  is 
it  more  specific? 

16.  Are  your  educational  activities  organized  under  a  separate 
head  or  are  they  a  part  of  the  responsibility  of  some  department 
head? 
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The  purpose  of  this  questionaire  was  as  follows: 

1.  To  find  out  how  many  of  the  concerns  to  whom  the  ques- 
tionaire was  sent  were  conducting  educational  or  training  activ- 
ities that  would  develop  labor. 

2.  To  ascertain  the  general  character  of  the  work  that  was 
being  pursued,  i.e.,  whether  of  the  classroom  or  shop  variety. 

3.  To  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  this  work  was  organized. 

4.  To  ascertain  the  character,  source,  and  training  of  the  in- 
structing force. 

5.  To  get  an  expression  of  the  aim  of  the  work  in  each  case. 

Answers  to  Questionaire 

Out  of  152  questionaires  sent  to  Class  "A"  members  there 
were  84  answers  received.  These  answers  were  grouped  as  fol- 
lows: 

Group  1.  Fourteen  answers  received.  The  concerns  in  this 
group  were  engaged  in  a  type  of  work  which  required  no  operating 
force  and  any  educational  or  training  work  that  they  were  con- 
ducting was  designed  for  either  a  clerical  or  selling  force.  They 
were,  therefore,  not  within  the  scope  of  our  investigation,  as  their 
training  activities  are  covered  by  other  committees. 

Group  2.  Thirty-seven  answers  received.  This  group  included 
concerns  who  apparently  have  a  force  of  operators  who  are 
amenable  to  training  but,  from  the  answers  to  the  questionaire, 
there  is  clearly  no  intentional  effort  being  made  to  train  them. 

Group  3.  Thirty  answers  received.  This  group  includes  con- 
cerns who  are  making  an  effort  to  develop  their  working  force. 
A  variety  of  methods  are  involved,  but  in  each  case  somebody 
is  employed  whose  definite  responsibility  it  is  to  see  that  the  job 
is  done. 

Three  answers  were  not  sufficiently  definite  to  warrant  their 
placement  in  any  one  of  the  preceding  groups. 

_  Explanation  of  Groups 

Group  1.  As  previously  stated,  the  training  activities  of  this 
group  represent  a  different  type  of  training  than  that  which  con- 
cerns us.  Their  forces  are  essentially  administrative  and  not  oper- 
ative or  productive,  yet  it  is  incidentally  true  that  training  for  the 
two  types  of  employes  have  many  common  possibilities.     Many 
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of  the  principles  which  are  hereinafter  outlined  are  adaptable  to 
the  training  of  a  clerical  or  selling  force  and,  in  a  degree,  to  the 
training  of  foremen  and  executives. 

Group  2.  The  composition  of  this  group  is  best  illustrated 
by  the  following  excerpt  from  a  letter  that  was  received  from  one 
very  large  industrial  establishment  in  which  it  was  stated:  "Our 
work  is  so  highly  specialized  that  the  men  are  usually  broken  into 
the  work  by  men  who  are  thoroughly  experienced  at  the  job ;  in 
other  words,  our  skilled  helper  generally  evolves  from  the  com- 
mon laborer  who  acts  either  as  a  helper  to  the  skilled  man  and 
thus  gets  a  knowledge  of  his  work  or  who  is  picked  from  the 
ranks  and  put  in  the  job  as  a  helper  until  such  time  as  he  gets 
enough  experience  to  ta.ke  the  place  of  skilled  men."  It  is  evident 
that  this  concern  does  not  intentionally  develop  its  labor,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  apparently  concentrates  some  effort  in  training 
its  selling  force  as  indicated  by  its  letter. 

Unquestionably  an  opportunity  exists  for  the  development  of 
unskilled  and  semi-skilled  labor  in  this  company.  Its  working 
force  must  be  continually  learning,  yet  there  seems  to  be  an  utter 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  it  is  important  that  this  learn- 
ing be  in  some  way  controlled  and  that  any  knowledge  that  is 
imparted  be  given  by  men  who  are  competent  to  teach. 

It  was  characteristic  of  this  group  that  reliance  was  being 
placed  upon  workmen,  foremen  and  others  whose  teaching  ability 
was  probably  negligible,  whose  mechanical  ability  might  be  ques- 
tionable, and  these  people  were  expected  to  produce  competent 
workmen.  The  training  job  in  their  establishment  was  every- 
body's job,  and  those  in  charge  apparently  took  it  for  granted 
that  the  job  was  being  done.  The  answers  from' this  group  were 
very  unsatisfactory  from  a  training  viewpoint  and,  although  a 
number  of  the  answers  to  question  one  were  in  the  affirmative, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  should  have  been  negative  or  else  the 
term  '^organised  training''  was  misunderstood.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  these  concerns  could  not  successfully  continue  in  business  if 
they  organized  their  production  activities  upon  the  same  basis 
as  their  training  activities.  It  was  characteristic  of  this  group  to 
give  attention  to  the  training  of  the  clerical  and  selling  force  but 
to  disregard  the  importance  of  training  operators.  This  seems 
rather  peculiar,  for  successful  results  in  business  are  probably 
more  highly  affected  by  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  production 
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and  the  producing  force  than  upon  the  purely  clerical  side  of  the 
work. 

Group  3.  In  this  group  are  included  those  who  have  appar- 
ently made  an  intentional  effort  to  develop  the  working  force. 
By  intentional  effort  we  mean  that  a  training  function  has  been 
distinctly  recognized  and  somebody  has  been  placed  upon  the  job 
to  take  care  of  it.  So  far  as  this  grouping  is  concerned  the 
method  by  which  the  result  is  accomplished  is  not  considered.  It 
is  sufficient  that  something  is  being  done  with  sotne  degree  of 
organization.  There  is  some  control,  but  the  answers  indicated 
that  there  were  a  variety  of  methods  by  which  the  control  was 
being  obtained.  This  group  possesses  a  greater  appreciation  of  the 
fundamentals  of  the  training  process  although  many  of  the  an- 
swers seem  to  indicate  that  there  was  not  a  definite  aim  in  the 
work  which  was  being  conducted.  The  work  was  often  of  the 
general  educational  variety  and,  therefore,  mainly  classroom  work. 
There  were  very  few  concerns  who  were  conducting  organized 
training  in  the  shops,  thus  endeavoring  to  develop  the  manipula- 
tive skill  of  the  workers ;  it  seems  that  greater  attention  was  paid 
to  the  development  of  the  mental  side,  i.e.,  classrooms  were  estab- 
lished either  within  or  without  the  plant  in  which  a  certain  amount 
of  general  trade  knowledge  was  given  which  might  or  might  not 
be  closely  applied  to  the  daily  work.  When  shop  training  was 
given,  job  setters  or  highly  skilled  workmen  were  often  used  as 
instructors  and  although  an  educational  director  was  in  charge  and 
an  educational  scheme  outlined,  insufficient  attention  had  been 
given  to  the  training  of  the  instructors  in  the  teaching  function. 
In  certain  cases  regular  teachers  had  been  obtained  from  the  pub- 
lic schools  whose  familiarity  with  actual  trade  conditions  might 
be  questioned.  It  was  further  characteristic  of  this  group,  as 
indicated  in  their  answers  to  question  14,  that  there  was  no  at- 
tempt to  organize  the  purely  trade  technical  or  related  knowledge 
(such  as  might  be  put  over  in  a  classroom)  with  the  actual  shop 
side  of  the  man's  training.  It  seemed  to  be  the  conception  that 
as  long  as  the  classroom  instruction  pertained,  in  some  degree,  to 
the  trade  itself  that  the  job  was  being  covered.  A  close  checking 
of  the  correlation  of  one  to  the  other  was  apparently  not  being 
acocmplished. 
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Summary  of  the  Survey 

All  of  the  answers  indicated  a  lack  of  sufficient  regard  for  the 
importance  of  organising  the  development  of  the  working  force. 
It  would  seem,  from  the  answers,  that  industry  has  not  as  yet 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  training  of  the  working  force  is 
a  specific  job  that  must  be  attended  to  by  one  who  is  not  only 
familiar  with  the  actual  production  conditions  in  the  factory  but 
who  is,  as  well,  an  expert  in  the  development  of  producers.  Where 
definite  attempts  are  made  to  develop  the  worker  the  training 
methods  are  apparently  of  the  t)rpe  which  one  would  encounter 
in  high  school  or  other  work  having  a  general  educational  aim 
than  in  industrial  educational  work  having  a  specific  aim.  The 
greatest  inconsistency  seems  to  be  found  in  the  absence  of  an 
organization  to  carry  on  the  work  and  in  the  methods  utilized 
in  the  work  that  is  carried  on.  Certain  answers  indicated  that 
Americanization  activities  were  included  in  the  development  of 
semi-skilled  and  skilled  labor.  It  is  the  writer's  belief  that  Amer- 
icanization work  has  as  its  aim  the  development  of  better  Ameri- 
can citizens.  It  might  contribute  in  a  small  way  toward  greater 
skill,  but  it  is  not  the  type  of  training  that  is  required  to  produce 
skill  and  correspondingly,  when  we  teach  a  man  the  "Three  R's" 
we  do  not  necessarily  make  him  a  more  highly  skilled  operator, 
we  only  contribute  to  his  general  education.  The  two  lines  of 
work  have  distinct  and  separate  aims,  yet  the  answers  to  the 
questionaires  indicated  that  classroom  activities  were  being  util- 
ized to  produce  shop  skill. 

The  situation,  when  summarized,  shows  that  industry  is  not 
concentrating  upon  the  development  of  skill  in  the  worker  (except 
through  apprenticeship),  but  is  spending  considerable  effort  in 
providing  general  or  semi-industrial  education  for  these  workers. 

Methods  of  Organization 

The  answers  received  in  the  survey  have  borne  out  the  fact 
that  where  an  intentional  effort  is  made  to  develop  workers  the 
organization  for  this  work  takes  place  in  one  of  three  ways,  i.e. : 

1.  Under  Personnel  Department 

As  a  part  of  the  Personnel  or  Employment  Department  either 
actually  supervised  by  the  Department  Head  or  as  a  definite 
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assignment  to  one  of  his  subordinates.  In  either  case  there  may 
be  a  staff  of  teachers,  but  usually  under  this  organization  the 
work  IS  conducted  in  classrooms  with  no  actual  shop  training 
involved  whatever. 

2.  Under  Supervisory  Force 

As  a  part  of  the  job  of  the  existing  supervisory  force,  with 
an  educational  director  appointed  who  is  responsible  for  the 
actual  teaching  side  of  the  work  and  who  may  or  may  not  have 
a  staff  of  instructors  engaged  in  either  evening  or  part  time  class- 
room instruction.  Such  classroom  instructors  are  often  employed 
as  foremen  during  the  day. 

3.  Under  Separate  Training  Department 

A  staff  of  expert  workmen  or  foremen  have  been  trained  to 
teach  and  they  concentrate  their  whole  attention  upon  training, 
are  responsible  solely  for  instruction  and  any  production  involved 
in  the  instructing  process  is  incidental  thereto.  They  equally 
develop  manipulative  skill  and  trade  intelligence,  but  as  a  rule 
classrooms  are  unnecessary  under  this  method  of  organization. 

Discussion  of  Methods  of  Organization 

It  is  well  to  consider  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
aforementioned  methods  of  organization,  but,  as  before  stated, 
this  can  be  only  done  in  a  very  general  way.  Any  criticism  of 
methods  occurring  in  the  following  must  be  understood  as  being 
constructively  intended  and  applicable  to  the  general  rather  than 
the  specific  situation.  There  may  be,  in  any  given  industry,  good 
and  sufficient  reasons  why  activities  are  conducted  by  any  one 
of  the  methods  which  appear  generally  undesirable,  and  the  con- 
verse of  this  is  also  true,  therefore  this  report  can  only  treat  the 
subject  in  a  general  way. 

1.  Under  Industrial  Relations  Group 

Developmental  activities  are  commonly  organized  under  the 
Industrial  Relations  group  covering,  as  it  does,  employment,  wel- 
fare, personnel,  training,  etc. 

Although  commonly  located  in  this  branch  of  the  plant  or- 
ganization training  activities  when  placed  thereunder  usually  do 
not  sufficiently  meet  the  specific  requirements  that  constitute  pro- 
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ductive  skill.  It  has  been  found  that  when  organized  under  this 
group  the  work  is  frequently  conducted  in  classrooms  away  from 
the  job.  Usually  the  classes  are  large,  the  content  is  general 
rather  than  specific  and  regular  school  teachers  are  often  selected 
who  are  not  only  unfamiliar  with  the  specific  kind  of  teaching 
that  is  required  upon  this  work,  but  are  even  more  unfamiliar 
with  existing  production  conditions.  Productive  skill  cannot  be 
developed  when  attempted  developmental  activities  are  organized 
and  conducted  by  these  methods,  and  as  these  are  the  common 
methods  utilized  when  organized  under  the  Industrial  Relations 
Group,  therefore  the  statement  that  specific  requirements  of  pro- 
ductive skill  are  seldom  met.  The  aim  of  such  development  is 
increased  production  and,  therefore,  this  aim  is  best  accomplished 
by  an  organization  more  closely  allied  with  production  itself  than 
is  the  Industrial  Relations  Department. 

We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  upon  all  educational 
and  training  jobs  as  being  conducted  in  the  interest  of  the  worker 
and  that  he  is  the  greatest  beneficiary.  Taking  this  viewpoint, 
we  have  consequently  placed  the  work  under  that  branch  of  our 
industry  which  takes  care  of  the  inter-relation  of  labor  and  man- 
agement, yet  in  looking  at  this  matter  squarely  we  know  that 
our  ultimate  aim  is  greater  production,  resulting  from  increased 
skill,  which  can  only  be  duplicated  by  the  skilled. 

It  is  the  Employment  Manager's  function  to  obtain  material 
which  will  fit  into  the  organization,  to  distribute  and  redistribute 
this  material  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  his  office.  It  is  gener- 
ally the  Welfare  Manager's  function  to  improve  the  social  con- 
ditions of  the  plant,  making  them  agreeable,  and  to  promote 
activities  which  bring  greater  harmony  among  the  units.  The 
problem  of  developing  skilled  workers  is  as  distinct  from  man- 
aging employment  or  welfare  as  is  safety  engineering  or  pro- 
duction engineering.  When  placed  under  an  Industrial  Relations 
manager  only  passing  attention  can  be  given,  for,  under  the  pres- 
ent scheme  of  things,  the  head  of  this  department,  whether  he  be 
termed  Employment  Manager,  Welfare  Manager  or  any  other 
title,  has  far  too  many  activities  to  give  this  all-important  item 
the  attention  it  deserves.  It  is  further  true  that  most  heads  of 
these  departments  have  had  neither  the  specific  training  nor  ex- 
perience which  fits  them  to  direct  this  type  of  work;  in  fact, 
there  are  few  men  in  the  country  who  are  expert  in  the  develop- 
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ment  of  skilled  and  semi-skilled  labor.  In  conducting  this  devel- 
opment by  a  subordinate  to  the  head  of  this  department  it  will  be 
found  difficult,  particularly  in  large  organizations,  to  obtain  men 
who  are  big  enough  to  conduct  the  work,  and  the  salary  which 
could  be  paid  to  a  subordinate  would  not  be  sufficient  to  attract 
expert  men. 

This  work  is  often  organized  under  this  department,  as  it 
seems  to  be  an  inexpensive  way  of  handling  the  job;  yet,  if 
expense  is  measured  by  the  specific  results  that  are  shown  and 
not  by  the  actual  outlay  involved,  I  am  very  sure  there  are 
other  methods  which  would  prove  less  expensive. 

It  might  be  said  in  favor  of  organization  under  this  depart- 
ment that  certain  phases  of  developmental  work  are  associated 
with  the  personnel  problem.  The  interest  shown  in  the  devel- 
opment of  workers  creates  contentment,  records  of  achievement 
are  often  filed  as  a  part  of  employment  records,  the  human 
factor  enters  into  the  problem,  and  because  of  this  the  Personnel 
Department  may  be  justified  in  its  interest. 

2.  Under  Supervisory  Force 

Many  of  the  answers  to  questionaires  indicated  that  training 
was  being  carried  on  by  the  regular  production  force,  and  where 
this  was  true  new  workers  were  being  assisted  by  older  workers 
and  supervisors  simply  incidental  to  the  regular  job  with  no  at- 
tempt to  intentionally  develop  men;  or  it  was  confined  to  the 
foremen,  untrained  as  teachers,  with  what  might  be  called  a 
semi-intentional  effort  to  instruct;  or  it  was  done  by  foremen 
who  had  been  given  some  instruction  in  the  actual  training  pro- 
cesses. Such  foremen  were  either  trained  by  some  one  in  charge 
as  an  educational  director  or  else  received  some  knowledge  of  the 
training  process  as  a  part  of  a  foremanship  training  course.  The 
first  two  instances  can  hardly  be  called  organized,  but  unques- 
tionably in  the  latter  some  organization  of  training  effort  is  con- 
tained. The  writer  feels  very  strongly  that  those  concerns  which 
are  included  in  the  first  two  groups  are  camouflaging  the  situa- 
tion and,  from  a  training  viewpoint,  are  unquestionably  "kidding 
themselves."  In  the  latter  case,  unless  some  effort  is  made  to 
check  up  instructing  efficiency  and  comparisons  are  made  in  the 
human  product  resulting,  there  is  little  contained  therein  that 
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might  be  called  intentional  development  of  labor.  In  illustration 
of  this,  the  following  question  might  be  interposed :  Would  you 
as  a  manufacturer  consider  that  you  were  making  an  intentional 
effort  to  conserve  the  material  entering  into  your  product  if,  as 
incidental  to  their  other  work,  some  of  your  foremen  or  work- 
men happened  to  voluntarily  collect  the  unused  portion  ?  Contrast 
against  this  is  a  situation  in  which  well-established  methods  are 
provided  for  getting  the  utmost  out  of  the  raw  product  and 
providing  ways  and  means  for  the  utilization  or  sale  of  all  the 
wastage,  and  you  have  the  difference  between  organized  or  inten- 
tional effort  and  unorganized  or  incidental  eflfort.  Unquestion- 
ably greater  returns  will  be  obtained  from  the  organized  practice. 
Similarly  in  the  development  of  workers  (conservation  of  skill), 
certain  foremen  or  workers  voluntarily  interest  themselves  in  the 
problem,  but  through  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  job  that  they  are 
attempting  to  do  (the  job  of  developing  workers)  the  full  wastage 
is  not  conserved.  Contrast  this  against  the  situation  in  which 
certain  specified  men,  preferably  foremen,  are  instructed  in  the 
methods  of  developing  labor,  and  unquestionably  there  will  be 
greater  conservation  and  better  results  obtained.  The  work  is 
organized  and  intentional.  In  many  factories  supervisors  are 
checked  in  part  by  the  amount  of  wastage  that  occurs  in  their 
production  and  in  the  quality  of  their  product,"  yet  in  few  fac- 
tories are  foremen  checked  upon  the  quality  of  the  men  that 
they  incidentally  train  and  upon  their  wastage  of  human  material. 
Industry  has  already  reached  the  stage  that  the  conservation  of 
human  material  is  equally  as  important  as  the  conservation  of 
production  material,  yet  strangely,  organized  methods  are  used 
in  the  latter  but  not  in  the  former. 

Among  the  disadvantages  of  developing  labor  through  the 
existing  supervisory  force,  and  the  same  equally  applies  when 
accomplished  by  regular  workmen,  the  differences  being  only 
in  degree,  are  the  following:  In  most  cases  of  this  kind  there  is 
little  real  teaching  done,  the  new  worker  is  often  his  own  best 
teacher  and  picks  up  his  knowledge  rather  than  having  it  taught 
to  him;  the  learner  is  self -instructed.  Where  actual  teaching  is 
attempted  by  foremen  and  workers  the  quality  of  this  teaching 
is  generally  poor,  for  such  men  have  not  been  trained  to  teach, 
and  good  teaching  cannot  be  expected  of  them.  They  are  essen- 
tially production  men  and  their  viewpoint  is  a  production  view- 
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point  rather  than  a  training  viewpoint,  and  there  are  vast  diflfer- 
ences  between  the  two. 

Under  this  organization  there  is  little  standardization  of  teach- 
ing methods ;  one  foreman  may  accomplish  his  result  by  showing, 
another  by  telling,  few  accomplish  the  result  by  actually  bringing 
the  worker  to  the  required  knowledge  through  a  developmental 
process  in  which  the  learner  does  most  of  the  thinking  rather 
than  having  it  done  for  him.  If  we  want  thinking  workers  we 
must  train  them  to  think  and  not  expect  to  gain  the  result  by 
simply  telling  or  showing  them.  It  is  often  true  that  the  foreman 
is  far  more  interested  in  the  high  production  of  the  learner  than 
in  his  proper  instruction,  and  too  often  the  teaching  results  are 
measured  by  high  production  rather  than  by  the  knowledge  of 
the  job  that  the  worker  holds.  All  of  the  training  and  tendencies 
of  the  foreman  have  been  centered  around  production;  he  un- 
questionably knows  the  fundamentals  of  these  processes  but  does 
not  know  the  fundamentals  of  the  teaching  processes.  Expe- 
rience has  shown  that  former  foremen  and  supervisors  who  were 
to  be  trained  to  become  instructors  had  absolutely  no  conception 
of  the  problem  which  confronted  the  learner  in  learning  to  do 
work  that  was,  to  the  foreman,  extremely  simple;  they  had  no 
conception  of  the  order  in  which  jobs  shotdd  follow  one  another 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  learning  difficulty,  and,  in  fact,  little 
realized  that  there  ever  was  any  such  thing.  Their  conception 
of  teaching  was  that  it  constituted  telling  and  showing  and  ended 
there.  If  the  man  failed  to  learn  he  was  either  a  lunkhead, 
obstinate,  or  "Smart  Aleck,"  when  the  fault  was  really  that  the 
foreman  did  not  know  how  to  teach  him.  The  foremen  referred 
to  were  high  grade  men  at  that.  The  resultant  impatience  of  the 
foreman  who  does  not  know  how  to  teach  creates  discourage- 
ment among  the  learners  and  consequent  labor  loss  and,  as  well, 
his  teaching  methods  produce  a  large  amount  of  spoiled  work 
and  often  broken  machinery. 

The  above  factors  have  been  dwelt  upon  at  length  because 
they  are  extremely  common  where  the  training  is  done  by  the 
supervisory  force  and  by  fellow  workers.  It  is  particularly 
intended  to  illustrate  that  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  science 
in  the  teaching  job,  so  much  so  that  the  average  foreman  cannot 
properly  do  it  in  the  time  at  his  disposal  and  still  keep  up  his 
production.    The  foreman  was  hired  to  show  production  results, 
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the  teaching  function  is  entirely  separate  and  distinct,  and  the 
combination  of  characteristics  that  are  required  in  showing  maxi- 
mum production  and  maximum  developmental  results  are  seldom 
found.  When  such  men  do  exist  they,  as  a  rule,  advance  to  far 
higher  positions  because  of  their  exceptional  ability. 

It  is  often  advanced  that  this  is  the  least  expensive  way  of 
doing  the  job,  yet  if  we  measured  the  decreased  production  that 
resulted  in  dividing  the  foreman's  time  between  production  and 
instruction  or  if  we  also  measured  the  amount  of  time  and  the 
consequent  decreased  production  resulting  from  individual  work- 
ers instructing  individual  learners,  I  am  sure  that  we  would  pro- 
duce a  very  high  instructing  cofet.  The  only  difference  is  that  the 
training  item  does  not  appear  definitely  in  the  operating  cost 
or  overhead  expense.  Is  it  more  economical,  even  in  a  small 
factory,  to  have  a  group  of  foremen  each  giving  a  portion  of 
their  time  to  the  instruction  of  several  workers,  than  it  is  to 
organize  these  learners  under  one  man  who  would  give  his  full 
time  to  their  proper  instruction?  More  important,  however, — : 
Is  it  cheaper  to  have  a  number  of  individual  workers  instructing 
individual  learners  than  it  is  to  combine  these  individual  learners 
in  groups  under  men  competent  to  train  them?  Industry  must 
realize  that  in  either  case  the  cost  is  there,  the  only  question 
is  whether  the  cost  is  decreased  when  the  work  is  organized  or 
unorganized.    It's  your  turn  to  answer. 

There  are  certain  advantages  in  having  the  supervisory  force 
give  their  time  to  the  training,  yet  these  advantages  occur  prin- 
cipally when  compared  with  the  conduct  of  the  work  imder  In- 
dustrial Relations  Department;  they  are  as  follows:  Under  the 
supervisory  force  training  is  given  on  practical  work  where  the 
actual  productive  skill  of  the  worker  can  only  be  properly  devel- 
oped, learners  are  given  concrete  knowledge  which  is  the  most 
serviceable  to  them,  and  there  is  a  visible  return  from  the  learn- 
ing effort  which  they  advance.  Those  who  are  giving  the  in- 
struction, regardless  of  its  quality,  are  more  familiar  with  the 
actual  production  requirements  and  this,  as  before  stated,  is 
generally  found  absent  when  the  development  is  attempted  via 
the  classroom  as  ordinarily  handled  by  Industrial  Relations  De- 
partment. There  is  unquestionably  a  closer  tie-up  of  the  trade 
technical  and  related  knowledge  required  in  the  work  with  the 
actual  production  job  that  the  learner  is  engaged  upon;  that  is, 
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using  pipefitting  as  an  illustration,  the  principle  of  operation 
occurring  in  a  globe  valve  is  more  apt  to  be  pven  to  the  learner 
at  the  time  he  is  installing  such  a  valve  than  in  a  classroom 
several  months  before  or  after  the  installation.  This  factor  is 
fundamental  throughout  the  learning  process,  but  such  correla- 
tion of  content,  however,  is  more  often  unconsciously  than  con- 
sciously produced  by  foremen. 

The  average  foreman  would  take  a  greater  personal  interest 
in  the  product  that  he  is  developing  both  during  and  after  the 
training  period  than  would  be  true  if  this  product  were  devel- 
oped by  another  agency.  Having  spent  his  energy  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  worker,  he  will  spend  greater  energy  to  retain 
him  after  the  training  is  completed,  and  there  is  a  personal  pride 
that  enters  into  the  "making  of  men"  that  would  cause  him  to 
want  to  do  a  good  training  job.  These,  I  believe,  are  the  strong- 
est factors  in  favor  of  developing  workers  by  the  supervisory 
force.  It  seems  to  be  altogether  too  true  that  when  separate 
training  agencies  are  established  considerable  hostility  is  engen- 
dered by  foremen  toward  the  agency,  the  foreman  seems  to  feel 
that  another  one  of  his  prerogratives  has  been  taken  away  from 
him.  While  the  viewpoint  is  short-sighted  and  narrow  indeed, 
it  is  true  that  when  the  training  is  conducted  by  the  supervisory 
force  this  factor  is  eliminated.  Too  often  training  is  conducted 
by  this  method  because  it  again  offers  the  path  of  least  resistance. 

If  the  development  of  semi-skilled  and  skilled  labor  means 
the  production  of  greater  skill  in  this  labor,  unquestionably  the 
foreman  who  is  supposed  to  be  skilled  in  the  given  craft  is  better 
qualified  to  develop  the  skill  in  others  than  is  an  outside  teacher 
who  may  be  high  in  the  teaching  profession  but  low  in  the 
knowledge  of  production  conditions  and  demands;  therefore, 
from  this  standpoint,  the  foreman  is  better  qualified  to  develop 
these  men  than  is  the  skilled  teacher  who  does  not  know  produc- 
tion conditions  and,  if  the  interpretation  of  the  clause  is  correct, 
the  problem  itself  is  largely  a  production  problem  rather  than 
a  personnel  problem.  The  best  results  can  be  accomplished,  where 
this  method  of  organization  is  followed,  by  training  the  foremen 
in  the  art  of  imparting  their  knowledge  to  others,  thus  not  only 
providing  as  teachers  men  who  are  skilled  in  production  but  who 
also  have  some  knowledge  of  the  teaching  process. 
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3.  Separate  Training  Department 

Answers  to  the  questionaires  showed  that  it  is  not  a  com- 
mon practice  to  organize  educational  and  training  work  under 
a  department  which  is  separate  and  distinct  in  every  way  from 
other  departments  and  reporting  directly  to  the  General  Manager 
or  other  supreme  authority  in  the  plant  as  do  the  heads  of  the 
Personnel  Department,  the  Production  Department,  Purchasing 
Department,  etc.  Although  the  answers  indicate  that  this  is  not 
at  present  a  popular  method  of  organization,  it  is  observed  that 
industry  is  becoming  more  favorably  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  educational  and  training  activities  are  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  warrant  segregation  and  require  a  specific  kipd  of  at- 
tention which  cannot  be  given  properly  when  organized  as  a  part  . 
of  other  departments. 

We  have  witnessed  the  entrance  into  industry  of  certain  engi- 
neering specialists  such  as  the  Safety  Engineer,  the  Production 
Engineer,  the  Employment  Manager,  etc.  Their  entrance  was 
at  first  viewed  with  certain  amotmt  of  criticism  which  was  gradu- 
ally overcome  as  industry  became  educated  to  the  fact  that  the 
activities  which  they  represented  warranted  the  skill  of  a  spe- 
cialist and,  as  a  result  of  the  specialization,  successful  results 
were  obtained.  We  are  now  witnessing  the  entrance  of  the  edu- 
cational engineer  in  industry  and  although  perhaps  predictions 
are  uncalled  for  in  this  report  it  is  safe  to  venture  the  statement 
that  industry  will  definitely  accept  this  specialist  as  it  has  ac- 
cepted the  others.  The  other  specialists  aimed  primarily  to  con- 
serve human  power  and  increase  production,  the  Safety  Engineer 
increased  production  by  reducing  lost  time  caused  through  acci- 
dents and,  as  well,  his  work  had  a  certain  humane  aspect.  The 
Production  Engineer  increased  production  largely  5y  the  elimina- 
tion of  lost  motion  not  only  by  the  replacement  of  machinery 
but,  as  well,  by  standardizing  the  operations  of  the  individual 
worker ;  the  greatest  criticism  against  his  efforts  was  that  he 
automatized  the  worker,  yet  his  results  overcame  the  criticism. 

The  educational  engineer  increases  production  not  only  in 
quantity  but,  as  well,  in  quality  by  developing  the  skill  and 
speed  of  the  worker,  and  he  not  only  gives  attention  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  worker's  manipulative  ability  but,  as  well,  he 
concentrates  equally  upon  increasing  the  general  trade  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  worker.  He  not  only  conserves  inexperienced  labor 
by  reducing  labor  turnover  but  he,  as  well,  increases  skill  in  the 
working  force.  As  a  result  of  concentrating  these  activities 
under  a  specialist  the  worker  is  brought  to  the  peak  of  his 
possible  productive  capacity  in  a  shorter  time  than  would  be 
otherwise  possible.  The  educational  engineer  has  as  his  function 
the  development  of  a  human  product  and  in  order  to  properly 
develop  this  human  product  he  must,  as  well,  turn  out  a  material 
product  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  by-product  of  his  main 
job-developing  skilled  workers. 

Under  a  separate  department  the  real  work  of  developing 
semi-skilled  and  skilled  labor  must  take  place  upon  the  job  itself. 
The  desired  results  can  only  be  obtained  by  recognizing  that  the 
skill  of  the  specialist  is  called  for  and,  understanding  this,  secure 
the  specialist  and  permit  him  to  organize  his  work  unhampered 
by  intermediaries. 

There  are  disadvantages  in  handling  the  development  of 
workers  by  a  separate  department. 

First,  the  manufacturer  is  going  to  be  shocked  at  the  expense 
item  which  appears  in  front  of  him,  if  the  job  is  properly  handled, 
yet  he  must  only  understand  that  this  item  has  always  appeared 
before  him  except  that  it  has  been  hidden  and  never  before  segre- 
gated. He  will  probably  see,  however,  at  the  end  of  the  year 
that  the  department  has  paid  for  itself  through  the  reduction 
of  other  items  of  expense  such  as  labor  turnover,  etc.,  and  the 
increase  in  production  that  is  resulting,  plus  perhaps  a  greater 
pride  in  their  work  by  the  working  force.  Certainly  he  might 
well  take  a  portion  of  the  millions  that  are  being  spent  to  pro- 
duce contentment  through  welfare  activities,  etc.,  and  apply  it 
to  the  development  of  skill  in  the  worker,  for  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  contentment  in  work  that  is  well  done.  Perhaps  our 
instructing  staff,  if  properly  organized,  might  do  wonders  in  de- 
veloping those  factors  which  are  now  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Welfare  Department. 

Second,  unquestionably,  in  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
department  with  skilled  shop  instructors,  there  will  occur  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  hostility  both  upon  the  part  of  the  working  force 
and  the  supervisory  force,  which  must  be  overcome.  Fear  of  this 
hostility  has  very  often  proved  the  greatest  drawback  in  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  department,  yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
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while  the  cause  of  this  fear  is  mountainous  in  its  imagined  size 
it  actually  has  the  proportion  of  a  mole  hill,  at  least  this  hostility 
has  been  and  can  continue  to  be  successfully  overcome. 

This  method  of  organization  has  tlie  following  advantages, 
however:  A  definte  job  has  been  set  aside  and  the  responsibility 
for  its  performance  has  definitely  been  assigned ;  a  staff  of  men 
are  organized  who  not  only  thoroughly  understand  their  work 
from  a  production  standpoint  but,  as  well,  they  know  how  to 
teach;  the  progress  of  the  learner  is  definitely  planned  and  is 
checked  according  to  the  plan  that  is  made.  In  planning  the 
learner's  progress  his  learning  difficulties  are  taken  into  consid- 
eration and  he  advances  from  the  jobs  which  are  the  simplest 
to  learn  to  do  to  the  jobs  which  are  the  most  difficult  to  learn 
to  do.  This  scale  of  difficulty  is  not  established  from  the  order 
of  operations  which  enter  into  the  production  of  a  piece  of  work ; 
it  considers  only  the  learning  factor  as  entering  into  the  various 
operations  and  places  them  one  after  the  other  according  to  their 
learning  sequence;  thus  the  lost  learning  time  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  the  progress  of  the  learner  becomes  scientific  rather 
than  haphazard.  As  before  stated,  the  peak  of  possible  produc- 
tivity is  obtained  in  a  shorter  time  and  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
productivity  of  the  learner  is  increased  during  the  learning 
period  when  not  only  his  attention  is  concentrated  upon  learning 
hut,  as  well,  someone  is  definitely  assigned  to  the  job  of  teaching 
him. 

It  is  equally  true  that  under  this  condition  there  will  be  a 
closer  correlation  of  the  trade  technical  and  related  knowledge 
with  the  shop  job  than  would  be  true  in  either  of  the  methods 
of  organization  heretofore  mentioned,  that  is,  any  theory  that  is 
involved  in  the  job  would  be  given  to  the  learner  at  a  time  when 
it  may  be  closely  applied  to  a  specific  job  that  he  is  handling  in 
the  shop ;  thus  it  is  easier  for  him  to  learn  the  theory  because  of 
its  immediate  and  specific  application. 

Instruction  records  are  as  necessary  in  the  development  of 
skilled  and  semi-skilled  labor  as  are  production  records  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  product.  Both  instruction  and  production 
records  are  necessary,  however,  in  the  development  of  skilled 
and  semi-skilled  labor.  Such  records  can  best  be  properly  kept 
by  an  individual  who  is  assigned  to  the. job  as  an  instructor. 
When  instruction  records  are  kept  the  development  job  is  at 
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all  times  a  known  factor  and  the  progress  of  the  learner  is 
checked  against  a  fixed  scale.  With  such  records  of  instruction 
and  progress  learners  may  be  developed  to  a  given  standard  and 
if  certain  standards  of  accomplishment  are  set  the  term  "skilled" 
will  be  more  closely  defined,  there  will  be  less  of  the  practice  of 
paying  $1.00  per  hour  to  men  who  claim  to  be  skilled  mechanics 
yet  are  scarcely  worth  half  that  amount.  The  overcoming  of 
this  factor  alone  in  industry  would  be  sufficiently  valuable  to 
offset  any  expense  involved,  for  industry  has  paid  for  many  hours 
at  $1.00  per  hour  for  men  whose  work  was  of  50c  speed  and 
quality.  It  has  often  been  stated  that  advancement,  when  oc- 
curring in  the  industry  itself,  should  be  based  upon  the  man's 
"record  in  the  employ  of  the  Company.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
what  type  of  records  would  be  more  practical  for  this  purpose 
than  would  be  the  records  of  a  man's  progress  during  the  learning 
period,  and  one  of  the  instructor's  most  important  jobs  is  to 
ascertain  the  man's  characteristics  and  keep  records  of  his  de- 
velopment. 

When  the  development  of  skilled  and  semi-skilled  labor  is 
organized  in  this  way  the  training  involved  is  twice  practical. 
It  is  practical  in  the  shop  where  the  greatest  returns  are  to  be 
found  and  where  it  is  most  necessary  that  it  should  be  practical, 
and  it  is  practical  in  the  work  that  is  ordinarily  handled  in  a 
classroom  where  it  is  perhaps  equally  essential  that  the  knowl- 
edge that  is  imparted  should  be  practical  and  have  close  appli- 
cation to  the  work  itself. 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  labor  loss  is  reduced  when  the 
development  of  workers  is  taken  care  of  in  an- organized  way; 
much  of  the  discouragement  that  occurs  in  learning,  often  caus- 
ing men  to  quit,  is  eliminated  by  the  skilled  instructor.  During 
the  learning  period  the  man  is  specifically  made  acquainted  with 
the  rules  of  the  plant  Which  he  is  expected  to  follow.  He  under- 
stands them  at  the  outset  and  thus  avoids  errors  which  often 
cause  his  removal.  The  skilled  instructor  is  best  suited  to  impart 
to  the  man  the  viewpoints  and  policies  of  the  Company  and  to 
instill  into  him  the  spirit  of  the  organization.  If  the  learner  is 
properly  taught  to  do  the  job  correctly  there  is  less  opportunity 
for  his  later  discharge  because  of  poor  work.  The  instructor  has 
the  time  to  do  all  these  things  and  it  is  his  job  to  do  them;  if  he 
does  not  carry  out  his  function  he  is  not  doing  a  proper  teaching 
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job  and  his  place  can  be  filled  by  someone  who  will  do  so.  This 
prerogative  is  not  as  easily  obtained  where  instruction  is  given 
by  men  whose  main  responsibility  is  that  of  producing  work  and 
who  perform  any  teaching  function  more  or  less  voluntarily. 
The  situation  sums  itself  up  into  one  which  is  controlled  against 
one  which  is  uncontrolled  and,  as  is  true  in  other  branches  of 
industrial  organization,  the  more  fixed  and  direct  the  control, 
the  more  satisfactory  are  the  results  obtained. 

Recommendations 

The  foregoing  outlines  three  possible  branches  under  which 
educational  and  training  activities  may  be  organized ;  that  is,  they 
may  be  organized  under  the  Personnel  Department,  under  the 
supervisory  force  or  under  a  separate  department.  The  aim  of 
the  work  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  organized  most 
prominently  affect  .the  method  of  organization  that  is  chosen. 
Certain  general  outlines  may  be  established  which  may  serve  to 
guide  in  selecting  a  form  of  organization  suited  to  the  conditions 
and  aims.    They  are  as  follows: 

Organization  under  Personnal  Department: 

1.  When  the  aim  of  the  work  is  essentially  general  educa- 
tional and,  at  times,  when  it  becomes  more  specific  and  enters 
into  the  strictly  industrial  education  field  as  applied  to  a  given 
industry,  such  work  may  be  organized  satisfactorily  under  the 
Personnel  Department. 

Organization  under  the  Personnel  Department  is  only  rec- 
ommended when  the  management  is  satisfied  with  producing  a 
general  educational  result  when,  for  perhaps  well-defined  reasons, 
they  hesitate  to  promote  shop  training  or  when  the  character  of 
the  working  force  is  such  that  manipulative  ability  does  not  re- 
quire attention  but  general  knowledge  will  stand  improvement. 
When  organized  under  this  department  employers  must  distinctly 
recognize  that  there  is  a  decided  diflference  between  managing 
emplo)rment,  looking  after  the  welfare  of  the  employes,  athletic 
activities,  etc.,  and  developing  or  training  skilled  and  semi-skilled 
labor. 

2.  Under  the  supervisory  force : 

When  conducted  by  the  supervisory  force  the  activities  be- 
come essentially  training  activities  rather  than  educational  activi- 
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ties.  The  aim  of  the  work  is  to  produce  skill  and,  as  before 
stated,  this  method  of  organization  is  probably  better  adapted 
to  producing  the  skill  required  upon  the  job  than  is  true  when 
organized  under  a  Personnel  Department.  On  the  contrary,  how- 
ever, probably  a  very  small  amount  of  trade  knowledge,  that 
knowledge  of  a  trade  technical  nature  calculated  to  develop 
trade  intelligence,  will  be  taken  care  of  when  organized  under 
this  method.  Workers  who  are  developed  under  this  method  of 
organization  are  apt  to  be  one-sided,  they  will  be  "long**  in  manip- 
ulative ability  but  "short"  in  general  trade  intelligence. 

This  method  of  organization  may  be  selected  when  the  work- 
ing force  is  too  small  to  warrant  the  appointment  of  special  in- 
structors, when  the  degree  of  trade  intelligence  that  enters  into 
a  given  craft  is  low,  or  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  employer,  it 
is  unwise  to  place  separate  instructors  in  the  shop  to  work  in- 
coordination with  foremen.  It  is  desired  to  point  out,  however, 
that  when  developmental  work  is  conducted  by  the  supervisory 
force  the  foremen  should  be  given  considerable  training  in  the 
instructing  function,  else  the  progress  of  the  learner  will  be 
severely  hampered  and  there  will  be  little  coordination  between 
the  doing  part  of  his  work  and  the  thinking  part  of  his  work,  i.e., 
between  manipulative  ability  and  trade  intelligence.  Unless  so 
conducted  it  is  well  to  provide  some  sort  of  an  auxiliary  organi- 
zation which  will  provide  the  trade  technical  side  of  the  work 
in  order  that  there  may  not  be  the  one-sided  development  here- 
tofore mentioned.  Under  such  a  condition,  however,  there  must 
be  the  closest  cooperation  between  the  supervisors  who  are  train- 
ing men  in  the  shop  and  the  instructors  in  the  auxiliary  organiza- 
tion who  are  taking  care  of  the  classroom  side.  Unless  this 
connection  exists  the  result  will  be  unsuccessful. 

3.  Under  a  separate  department: 

When  the  management  believes  that  it  must  produce  in  its 
organization  men  who  are  not  only  capable  as  "doers"  but,  as 
well,  are  capable  thinkers,  when  it  desires  to  produce  men  who 
not  only  know  how  to  do  the  job  correctly  and  at  speed  but,  as 
well,  know  why  certain  things  are  done  in  certain  ways  and 
who  can  think  out  other  ways  and  means  of  doing  the  job  if  the 
common  methods  fail;  or,  in  short,  when  it  has  as  its  aim  the 
development  of  a  resourceful  mechanic,  then  it  is  recommended 
that  the  work  be  established  under  a  separate  department  with 
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men  as  instructors  who  are  not  only  very  thoroughly  experienced 
in  their  trade  but,  as  well,  have  been  trained  to  teach. 

This  method  of  organization  can  be  recommended  only  when 
the  management  desires  mechanics  produced  in  its  organization ; 
when  it  is  ready  to  realize  that  it  must  overcome  the  fads  and 
fancies  which  create  hostility  toward  the  training  organization; 
when  it  believes  that  each  new  man  entering  its  force  represents 
an  individual  problem  which  must  be  handled  by  one  who  has  a 
knowledge  of  such  problems;  when  it  realizes  that  the  teaching 
function  really  is  a  separate  and  distinct  science  and  that  we 
can  no  more  safely  say  to  the  average  mechanic,  "Bill,  be  a 
teacher,"  than  we  can  to  say,  "Bill,  be  a  foreman ;"  when  it  real- 
izes that  neither  intensive  shop  training  without  attention  to  the 
development  of  trade  intelligence,  nor  the  general  educational 
side  without  attention  to  either  shop  training  or  specific  trade 
knowledge  can  produce  the  desired  result.  When  these  factors 
are  clearly  recognized  by  the  Management  it  is  safe  to  recom- 
mend the  establishment  of  a  separate  department. 

There  are  other  conditions,  however,  which  often  prevent 
establishment  under  a  separate  head — ^the  organization  may  be 
too  small;  the  character  of  the  work  may  be  such  as  not  to 
warrant  all-around  training;  the  work  itself  may  involve  only 
a  very  few  operations  and  require  only  a  very  low  order  of  in- 
telligence, or  there  may  be  labor  conditions  which  demand  con- 
sideration. It  is  generally  safe  to  say  that  when  the  working 
conditions  will  permit  the  organization  of  educational  and  train- 
ing activities  under  a  separate  department  that  the  most  satis- 
factory results  will  be  obtained. 

Probably  the  greatest  error  that  occurs  in  the  training  of 
skilled  and  semi-skilled  labor  is  found  in  the  fact  that  many 
concerns  are  attempting  to  do  what  might  be  teamed  a  "home- 
made" job  of  the  training,  that  having  had  experience  in  learning 
at  some  time  in  their  lives,  those  who  have  the  training  in  charge 
attempt  to  apply  the  method  by  which  they  learned,  regardless 
of  whether  it  might  have  been  in  the  shop,  in  the  high  school  or 
in  college,  to  the  learning  or  teaching  that  is  required  in  the  shop. 
Any  person  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  real  teaching  will  vouch 
for  the  fact  that  there  is  a  totally  different  kind  of  instruction 
required  in  college  work  than  is  required  in  a  grade  school,  and 
an  equal  difference  exists  between  teaching  in  a  grammar  school 
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and  teaching  in  a  vocational  school,  and  although  somewhat 
similar,  there  are  further  differences  between  teaching  in  voca- 
tional schools  and  training  men  in  industry.  The  average  "home- 
made" job  might  approximate  or  combine  any  one  or  all  of  the 
above.  One  might  expect  a  result  similar  to  that  obtained  from 
the  home-made  automobile  as  compared  with  one  produced  by 
a  reputable  manufacturer. 

Instructors 

Undoubtedly  there  is  a  question  in  the  mind  of  the  reader 
as  to  where  these  instructors  are  to  be  obtained.  Are  they  to  be 
taken  from  the  schools  and  trained  in  production  requirements  ? 
Are  they  to  be  selected  from  industry  and  trained  to  teach,  or 
by  what  method  are  we  to  obtain  them?  Again  the  question  is 
largely  one  of  the  aim  of  the  work.  If  the  work  is  entirely 
general  educational  we  might  well  use  high  school  teachers,  for 
the  actual  production  knowledge  they  would  require  would  be 
limited  indeed.  As  the  work  becomes  more  specifically  industrial, 
however,  the  regular  school  teacher  becomes  less  adapted  to  the 
job.  Therefore,  unless  the  work  is  purely  general  educational,  or 
only  varying  in  a  slight  degree  from  that,  a  high  school  teacher 
or  college  graduate  is  not  well  adapted  to  the  work.  It  will  not 
only  require  a  long  term  training  job  to  develop  his  knowledge 
of  production  requirements,  but,  as  well,  the  kind  of  teaching 
which  he  has  been  doing  must  be  replaced  by  teaching  of  a  totally 
different  character — ^the  change  is  too  great. 

Obviously,  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  best  source  from 
which  to  obtain  teachers  in  industry,  therefore  it  seems  that  we 
can  only  take  our  best  mechanics  or  bur  best  foremen  and. place 
them  where  they  may  be  trained  in  the  specific  type  of  teaching 
required  in  industry.  Normal  schools  and  various  other  agen- 
cies, as  hereinafter  indicated,  are  equipped  to  provide  for  the 
training  of  industrial  instructors  and  that  our  skilled  production 
men  are  the  logical  men  to  select  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
we  have  always  expected  them  to  train  men  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  they  knew  how  to  teach.  The  only  difference  that  we  make 
now  is  that  we  provide  training  in  the  art  of  teaching ;  we  have 
the  same  teachers  as  before,  only  we  have  realized  that  if  they 
are  going  to  do  a  teaching  job  they  ought  to  know  something 
about,  it,  therefore  we  must  teach  them  to  teach. 
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Instructor  Training 

It  has  been  before  stated  that  the  normal  training  that  is 
established  for  regular  school  teachers  will  not  suffice  for  in- 
structors who  are  expected  to  train  men  in  industry. 

It  is  vitally  necessary  that  the  shop  instructor  be  trained  to 
analyze  his  trade  from  a  teaching  (or  learning)  angle  into  the 
various  jobs  and  job  operations  of  which  it  is  composed  and  that 
having  made  these  analyses,  he  should  understand  their  arrange- 
ment in  an  order  of  learning  difficulty.  He  must  be  trained  to 
analyze  the  trade  itself  into  the  factors  which  make  the  trade 
difficult  to  learn ;  he  must  develop  the  distinction  and  full  appre- 
ciation of  the  difference  between  doing  a  job  and  learning  to  do 
the  same  job,  between  directing  men  and  training  men. 

This  in  itself,  while  stated  in  a  few  words,  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  tasks  that  the  average  production  man  has  to  learn  in 
becoming  a  teacher,  it  is  the  one  stumbling-block  ol  embryo 
instructors.  In  addition  he  must  be  trained  to  "pull  out"  the 
efitire  trade  technical  content  of  his  trade  and  correlate  it  with 
the  jobs  that  he  has  laid  out  so  that  any  instruction  in  theory 
or  principle  which  is  given  to  the  learner  is  given  to  him  for 
the  first  time  on  the  job  in  which  it  first  appears.  In  this  way 
only  does  his  theoretical  or  trade  technical  instruction  become 
practical  to  the  learner.  The  related  knowledge  that  pertains 
to  the  trade,  including  such  information  as  the  functioning  of 
the  trade  with  other  trades  (and  vice  versa),  the  plant  rules  and 
regulations  must  also  be  laid  out  so  that  each  item  contained 
therein  appears  in  the  learner's  progress  in  conformity  with  his 
progress  through  the  learning  jobs. 

In  addition  this  prospective  instructor  must  be  trained  on 
the  purely  teaching  side  of  his  new  job,  he  must  understand  the 
distinction  between  telling,  showing  and  teaching,  he  must  be 
trained  to  select  the  proper  method  for  the  occasion,  that  is,  he 
must  know  when  to  develop  his  subject  and  when  to  simply  give 
information,  he  must  know  how  to  develop  the  worker's  line  of 
thought,  he  must  be  able  to  appreciate  the  learner's  viewpoint, 
he  must  be  trained  in  group  management  and,  as  well,  in  indi- 
vidual instruction.  The  training  that  he  would  receive  in  group 
management,  as  an  instructor  in  industry,  is  entirely  different 
from  the  training  that  a  regular  school  teacher  would  receive 
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in  class  management.  He  must  know  the  value  of  interest  fac; 
tors,  when,  where  and  how  to  use  them,  and  he  probably  applies 
these  interest  factors  in  a  different  manner  in  his  work  than 
does  the  regular  school  teacher. 

This  is  but  a  very  rough  outline  of  the  essentials  of  the  train- 
ing of  an  instructor  in  industry;  such  a  training  was  provided 
instructors  in  shipyard  work  by  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  during 
the  early  part  of  the  war  period.  This  work  is  now  continued  by 
and  made  available  to  industry  through  the  Federal  Board  of 
Vocational  Education  and,  as  well,  similar  work  is  being  con- 
ducted by  the  University  of  Illinois  through  its  Chitago  office, 
also  all  States,  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  have  established 
similar  training  for  instructors  in  industry.  Therefore,  the  means 
by  which  instructors  may  be  trained  are  already  provided. 

Teaching  Efficiency 

It  is  recommended  where  separate  training  departments  are 
established  and,  equally,  when  the  teaching  is  being  done  by  the 
existing  supervisory  force  that  there  be  established  some  definite 
means  of  checking  up  the  teaching  efficiency  of  the  men  who  are 
engaged  in  instructing.  The  answers  to  this  question  in  the 
questionaires,  for  the  most  part,  included  two  words,  "by  re- 
sults," yet  it  would  have  been  exceedingly  interesting  to  the 
writer  to  have  known  what  kind  of  results  were  considered. 
Were  these  results  the  production  results  of  the  group  under 
instruction,  either  from  the  standpoint  of  quantity  or  quality 
of  the  product?  Was  it  reduction  in  labor  turnover?  Were  they 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  amount  of  general  educational  knowl- 
edge that  the  workers  had  apparently  obtained  or  was  it,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  just  plain  guesswork?  The  only  way  that  teach- 
ing efficiency  can  be  measured  is  by  comparing  the  trained 
product  with  men  who  have  picked  up  their  trade.  Are  these 
men  better  and  more  careful  workers?  Are  they  more  valuable 
in  general  to  the  shop  than  those  whom  we  have  not  attempted 
to  train?  Is  the  quality  and  quantity  of  their  product  after 
training  is  completed  .better  than  that  of  other  men  ?  Have  they 
reached  this  standard  in  a  shorter  time  than  ordinarily  occurs? 
By  this  decreased  training  period  have  we  obtained  increased 
productivity?  Does  this  trained  product  have  a  more  complete 
knowledge  of  his  trade  than  does  the  fellow  who  just  grew  up 
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with  the  job?  Has  it  been  cheaper  to  definitely  train  this  man 
than  it  has  to  let  him  progress  as  he  may,  all  contributing  con- 
ditions considered  in  each  case? 

This  checks  up  teaching  efficiency  between  the  job  of  training 
men  and  letting  them  develop  without  definite  training.  Still 
further  we  must  check  up  the  efficiency  of  individual  teachers 
just  as  we  would  check  up  the  efficiency  of  individual  foremen. 
Does  one  man  tell  when  he  should  develop  and  does  another  man 
simply  turn  out  production  regardless  of  instruction?  Does 
another  instructor  see  that  his  learners  progress  through  jobs 
according  to  their  learning  difficulty  or  does  he  shoot  the  man 
through  any  job  that  happens  to  come  along  regardless  of 
sequence?    These  are  some  of  the  gages  of  teaching  efficiency. 

In  order  that  this  may  be  done  it  is  vitally  necessary  that 
complete  records  be  kept  of  each  learner,  not  only  of  the  learners 
training  progress  but  of  the  production  results  of  the  department 
as  well.  Only  in  this  way  can  results  be  shown  and  comparisons 
made,  ending  in  the  definite  determination  of  whether  training 
is  valuable  or  invaluable. 

Related  Work  and  Classrooms 

When  developmental  work  is  conducted  under  a  separate  de- 
partment with  instructors  who  give  their  full  time  to  training, 
covering  both  the  shop  training  and  the  development  of  trade 
technical  knowledge,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  there  be  no 
classroom  work  involved  whatever  as,  if  the  course  is  properly 
laid  out  as  heretofore  mentioned,  such  classrooms  will  be  un- 
necessary. The  undesirability  of  conducting  classes  away  from 
the  work  itself  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  instructional  content 
becomes  very  general  and  the  contact  between  instructor  and 
learner  is  a  group  contact  rather  than  an  individual  contact,  and, 
most  important,  such  portion  of  the  content  of  the  course  that 
is  specifically  of  a  trade  nature  is  often  far  removed  from  its 
actual  application  to  the  job,  thus  necessitating  considerable 
mental  "carry-over"  on  the  part  of  the  learner.  Doing  and 
thinking  go  hand  in  hand  upon  the  job;  therefore,  instruction 
in  either  of  these  functions  should  similarly  coordinate. 

When  it  is  considered  to  be  undesirable  to  establish  a  sepa- 
rate department  and  there  is  still  belief  that  the  classroom  is 
essential  it  is  recommended  that  the  coordination  between  shop 
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and  classroom  be  maintained  by  the  project  method,  that  is,  the 
trade  technical  and  related  work  is  built  around  the  specific  shop 
job  or  jobs  through  which  the  learner  is  progressing. 

In  illustration  of  this  method  the  following  is  given:  We 
may  assume  that  in  the  training  of  a  carpenter  we  would,  at  some 
place  in  the  course,  plan  to  teach  him  to  properly  use  a  rip  saw. 
There  is  probably  no  better  time  than  when  this  lesson  is  being 
taught  to  explain  to  the  man  the  difference  in  the  cutting  action 
of  a  cross-cut  saw  and  a  rip  saw,  but  if  the  time  were  not  avail- 
able to  go  into  the  detail  of  these  cutting  actions  the  instructor 
could  very  well  expect  the  learner  to  obtain  information  in  his 
next  classroom  meeting  as  to  the  cutting  action  of  each  saw  and 
the  difference  in  their  teeth,  as  well  as  sketches  of  the  same 
might  be  required.  The  classroom  instructor  would  be  expected 
to  see  that  the  man  thoroughly  understood  the  subject  before 
his  return  from  the  classroom. 

Under  related  work  he  might  be  expected  to  obtain  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  different  types  of  saws  and  their  general  uses. 
Again,  under  trade  technical  work  he  might  be  expected  to  learn 
why  coarse  tooth  saws  are  used  on  one  type  of  work  and  fine 
tooth  saws  on  another  and  to  have  a  fair  understanding  of  the 
particular  kinds  of  wood  that  he  would  use  each  saw  upon.  In 
addition  he  might  be  expected  to  learn  something  about  the  set 
in  saw  teeth,  covering  the  reason  for  the  setting  and  why  greater 
degree  is  necessary  on  some  kinds  of  wood  than  on  others.  The 
above  is  but  a  rough  outline  and  is  only  intended  to  demonstrate 
the  association  that  is  possible  between  shop  jobs  and  classroom 
work  when  such  methods  are  used. 

Interest  of  the  Working  Force 

The  degree  to  which  developmental  activities  can  be  success- 
ful is  very  often  controlled  by  the  interest  of  the  working  force 
in  the  activity  itself,  and  it  therefore  becomes  essential  that  this 
interest  be  developed  and  maintained.  It  is  generally  true  that 
so  far  as  the  working  force  is  concerned  there  will  be  little  difii- 
culty  in  developing  this  interest,  as  the  average  workman  is  very 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  improve-  himself. 

The  supervisory  force  is  apt  to  be  somewhat  hostile  and 
particularly  so  if  the  work  is  conducted  by  other  agencies.  When 
this  hostility  occurs  a  firm  stand  is  necessary  but,  in  turn,  it  is 
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essential  that  the  man  who  is  placed  in  charge  of  the  training  use 
all  the  diplomacy  within  his  power  in  handling  the  situation,  plus 
tremendous  efforts  to  produce  practical  results  that  will  show 
themselves  at  the  earliest  possible  Ynoment.  Once  these  results 
are  shown  and  as  they  continue  to  become  more  and  more  self- 
evident  any  hostility  that  exists  will  be  swept  aside,  and  it  is  very 
safe  to  say  that,  if  a  separate  department  is  properly  handled, 
within  a  year  from  the  time  it  is  started  the  members  of  the 
supervisory  force  will  be  the  strongest  fighters  for  its  retention 
in  the  plant. 

Finally,  in  the  development  of  skilled  and  semi-skilled  labor 
it  is  first  necessary  that  employers  clearly  recognize  that  there  is 
a  training  job  involved  that  is  distinct  in  itself  and  the  most 
successful  results  cannot  be  expected  when  persons  who  have 
no  knowledge  of  training  requirements  are  placed  upon  the  work. 
It  is  probably  imnecessary  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  now  in  the  same  position  with  regard  to  the  necessity  of 
development  of  our  human  equipment  as  we  were  in  years  gone 
by  in  the  development  of  our  mechanical  equipment. 

We  recognized  the  need  for  a  specialist  then  and  we  will 
assuredly  recognize  the  need  for  another  type  of  specialist  now. 
This  specialist  must  be  one  who  is  able  to  analyze  the  situation 
as  a  whole,  and  having  made  this  analysis  will,  in  turn,  be  able 
to  analyze  the  trade  itself,  or  supervise  this  analysis  by  others, 
into  a  teaching  order.  As  the  result  of  these  analyses  he  will 
design  a  training  job  that  will  suit  the  need  of  the  given  industry 
after  first  establishing  the  aim  that  is  to  be  met.  Training  activ- 
ities that  are  conducted  with  a  general  or  haphazard  aim  and 
producing  similar  results  will  be  unrecognized  and  displaced  by 
training  activities  which  have  specific  aim  and  specific  results 
which  can  be  measured. 
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Mr.  H.  H.  Tukey  (Submarine  Boat  Corporation) :  Mr. 
Chairman  and  members  of  the  convention:  I  have  felt  in  pre- 
senting my  portion  of  the  report  that  perhaps  I  have  gone  out- 
side of  my  jurisdiction,  for  tt  has  seemed  to  be  the  function  of 
committees  to  present  a  report  upon  conditions  as  they  find  them. 
To  some  extent  in  handling  the  work  that  was  assigned  to  me  I 
tried  to  do  this,  as  part  of  this  report,  but  yet  it  seemed  to  me 
that  industry  was  not  doing  the  right  thing.  Either  industry  is 
wrong  and  I  am  right,  or  industry  is  right  and  I  am  wrong,  but 
I  want  the  opportunity  to  present  another  idea,  a  different  way 
of  doing  the  thing  that  seems  to  exist  at  the  present  time. 

I  found,  as  stated  in  the  report,  that  in  the  answers  to  my 
questionaire  industry  seemed  to  be  concentrated  more  upon  a 
general  or  semi-industrial  educational  process  than  upon  a 
straight  training  or  development  of  skill  in  the  semi-skilled  and 
unskilled.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  training  process — ^the  devel- 
opment of  skill  involves  training,  and  involves  education  also,  and 
I  make  a  distinction  between  trade  and  education  as  outlined  in 
the  report. 

In  presenting  the  report  I  believe  that  it  is  unessential  for 
me  to  further  explain  any  of  the  detail  that  now  appears  in 
print  as  included  in  that  portion  assigned  to  me  at  the  original 
meeting  of  our  committee.  It  appears  more  fitting  that  I  should 
attempt  to  present  the  salient  features  of  the  report  in  as  brief 
a  manner  as  possible.    These,  I  believe,  are  the  following: 

1.  Training  method. 

2.  Analysis  of  training  content. 

3.  The  trained  instructor. 

1.  Training  Method. — Repeatedly,  in  part  two  of  the  report, 
reference  has  been  made  to  the  three  methods  by  which  educa- 
tional or  training  work  may  be  conducted ;  that  is,  it  may  be  con- 
ducted in  the  shop,  in  a  classroom,  away  from  the  shop,  or  in 
both  the  shop  and  the  classroom.  It  is  further  stated  therein  that 
when  conducted  in  the  shop  without  the  aid  of  a  skilled  instruc- 
tor it  is  commonly  found  that  only  the  actual  doing  side  of  the 
work  is  given  attention,  and  that  portion  of  the  mechanic's  ability 
that  centers  around  the  thinking  part  of  his  work  is  somewhat 
slighted.  Conversely,  when  the  activities  are  essentially  class- 
room, the  training  received  is  essentially  an  academic  training 
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and  insufficient  attention  is  given  to  training  in  accomplishment 
of  shop  processes  or  operations.  When  separate  shop  and  class- 
room methods  are  utilized  there  is  the  danger  of  poor  association 
between  shop  instruction  and  classroom  instruction.  Any  train- 
ing method  that  emphasizes  one  phase  of  the  training  of  a  me- 
chanic and  neglects  the  other  phase  is  incomplete  in  itself,  and  a 
training  method  that  combines  both,  but  insufficiently  associates 
the  two  phases,  is  perhaps  equally  weak;  therefore,  it  becomes 
essential  in  the  development  of  skilled  and  semi-skilled  labor  that 
the  phase  of  training  that  produces  mampulative  ability  and  the 
phase  that  produces  mental  ability  should  go  hand  in  hand. 

It  is  emphasized  in  the  report  that  the  trade  technical  or 
auxiliary  knowledge  belonging  to  any  job  can  be  best  imparted 
in  the  shop  at  the  time  the  learner  is  engaged  upon  the  given 
task,  and  this  association  will  become  the  closest  when  a  skilled 
mechanic,  who  has  been  trained  to  teach,  carries  on  the  entire 
teaching  or  training  function  in  the  shop,  giving  to  the  learner 
at  that  time  not  Only  training  in  doing  the  job,  but,  as  well,  all 
of  the  auxiliary  knowledge  that  belongs  t6  the  shop  training.  In- 
asmuch as  doing  and  thinking  appear  simultaneously  in  the  daily 
work  of  a  mechanic,  instruction  that  develops  both  these  func- 
tions should  be  corresponding  as  closely  associated  if  the  best 
training  results  are  to  be  produced. 

In  order  that  this  may  be  accomplished,  it  is  essential  that 
the  trade  be  analyzed  from  a  teaching  standpoint.  Such  an  analy- 
sis should  result  in  an  entire  course  of  training  in  the  trade,  con- 
taining a  layout  of  shop  jobs,  based  upon  their  order  of  learning 
difficulty,  with  a  similar  layout  of  all  the  auxiliary  knowledge 
necessary  to  the  performance  of  these  shop  jobs.  This  auxiliary 
material,  in  turn,  should  be  assembled  under  the  various  headings 
to  which  it  is  immediately  associated,  as  trade  terms,  trade  mathe- 
matics, trade  science,  etc.  Only  in  this  way  will  it  be  possible 
to  assure  one's  self  that  the  association,  between  doing  and  think- 
ing, is  given  the  attention  that  it  properly  deserves,  and  under 
any  one  of  the  first  three  methods  mentioned  it  is  doubtful  if  this 
association  can  be  adequately  obtained.  Such  association  is  pos- 
sible, however,  when  jill  training  is  given  in  the  shop  with  the 
elimination  of  classrooms. 

2.  Trade  Analysis. — We  have  heard  a  number  of  different 
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kinds  of  trade  analyses  that  occur  in  industry  and  these  are  ordi- 
narily termed  "job  analyses."    They  are: 

1.  The  job  analysis  as  utilized  by  the  employment  manager, 
from  which  job  characteristics  are  expressed  in  terms  of  man 
qualifications  and  become  a  standard  against  which  the  attributes 
of  the  applicant  for  a  position  are  balanced.  The  applicant  be- 
coming successful  or  unsuccessful,  according  as  he  is  high  or 
low  in  the  possession  of  characteristics  that  the  specifications 
indicate. 

2.  The  job  analysis  of  the  production  engineer,  representing 
a  study  of  the  operations  required  in  the  completion  of  a  product. 
As  a  result  of  this  analysis,  a  sequence  of  operations  is  outlined 
and  an  operation  sheet  produced. 

3.  The  job  or  trade  analysis  as  used  in  industrial  training 
work.  This  analysis  is  made  entirely  from  a  teaching  or  rather 
a  learning  standpoint.  Although  the  production  engineer's  analy- 
sis is  entirely  unfitted  for  training  purposes,  it  is  true  that  the 
two  analyses  have  a  somewhat  similar  ultimate  aim,  namely,  the 
reduction  of  wasted  time  and  effort.  The  production  engineer 
analyzes  the  operations  entering  into  the  completion  of  the  prod- 
uct and  arranges  these  operations  in  such  an  order  that  the  task 
will  be  accomplished  within  a  minimum  expenditure  of  productive 
time  and  effort.  The  industrial  training  expert  analyzes  the  trade 
or  job  into  its  component  assignments  of  work  and  arranges  these 
assignments  into  an  order  that  will  permit  the  learner  to  pass 
through  them  with  the  minimum  amount  of  wasted  learning  time 
and  effort. 

The  training  expert's  analysis  is  an  analysis  of  trade  content, 
and  includes  both  the  analysis  of  the  trade  into  the  various  jobs 
that  go  to  make  up  that  trade  and,  as  well,  an  analysis  of  the 
correlated  trade  technical  material.  As  a  result  of  his  analysis, 
he  derives  the  entire  teaching  content  of  any  given  trade  and  pro- 
duces an  instructional  sequence  that  is  well  balanced.  When  his 
analysis  is  finished,  he  not  only  has  an  inventory  of  all  of  the 
work  jobs  included  in  the  trade,  but  he  has  as  well  all  of  the 
trade  mathematics,  trade  terms,  knowledge  of  material,  care  of 
tools,  trade  science,  safety  items  and  such  related  knowledge  as 
is  contained  in  plant  rules  and  regulations,  company  policies,  etc. 
His  final  layout,  resulting  from  these  two  analyses,  will  show 
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each  new  item  upon  the  technical  side  appearing  in  the  learner's 
progress  in  conformity  with  his  progression  through  shop  jobs — 
this  providing  the  analysis  is  correctly  made.  It  is  quite  true 
that  the  simplest  shop  jobs,  as  a  rule,  carry  the  simplest  trade 
mathematics,  knowledge  of  material,  etc.,  and  it  is  correspond- 
ingly true  that  the  most  difficult  shop  jobs  generally  carry  the 
most  difficult  technical  content;  therefore,  healthy  growth  and 
balanced  progress  is  almost  automatically  obtained. 

Selecting  a  simple  job  in  the  electrician's  trade,  that  of  mak- 
ing a  Western  Union  splice,  the  shop  job  would,  of  course,  be  the 
actual  making  of  the  splice.  To  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with 
this  type  of  work  it  is-  sufficient  to  say  that  there  are  essentially 
four  operations  in  completing  this  job,  namely : 

1.  The  preparing  of  the  end  of  the  wire  for  the  splice. 

2.  Twisting  the  wire,  thus  making  the  joint. 

3.  Soldering  the  joint. 

4.  Insulating  the  joint. 

This  is  one  of  the  simplest  jobs  in  the  electrician's  trade,  yet 
the  volume  of  trade  technical  material  that  appears  in  this  one 
very  small  job  impresses  one  with  the  importance  and  magnitude 
of  this  type  of  analysis  and  emphasizes  the  desirability  of  closely 
coordinating  the  two  types  of  instruction. 

Production  Job — Making  a  Western  Union  splice.  Safety 
First — Falling,  electric  shock,  dropping  tools  on  others,  pinching 
hand  with  pliers,  copper  slivers,  solder  bums,  six  feet  from  pole, 
rubber  gloves.  Trade  Terms — Western  Union  splice,  insulation, 
pliers  and  connectors,  electric  tape,  skinning  wire,  soldering  torch. 
Care  of  Material  and  Tools — Cutting  wire  when  skinning  insula- 
tion, short  circuit  bums,  tools,  dropping  tools,  wasting  solder. 
Knowledge  of  Material — Copper  wire — properties,  etc.,  solder, 
acid  or  paste,  insulating,  solder.  Trade  Science — Conductivity, 
self -insulation.  Trade  Mathematics — Rule  measurements,  wire 
gauge,  wire  sizes. 

Although  not  essentially  a  part  of  the  subject  of  job  analysis, 
it  is  desired  at  this  point  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
job  in  itself  appears  to  be  so  simple  to  the  average  mechanic  that 
he  attempts  to  put  the  entire  subject  over  in  one  teaching  opera- 
tion, yet  it  is  absolutely  true  that  there  are  four  distinct  teaching 
lessons  called  for  in  properly  putting  over  the  above  task.    This 
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is  mentioned  at  this  time  simply  to  illustrate  the  ease  with  which 
the  untrained  instructor  can  attempt  to  teach  too  much  at  one 
time.  I  think  few  of  us  have  realized  that  there  was  so  much 
to  be  taught  in  one  small  job.  Only  through  this  job  analysis 
will  the  trade  instructor  have  this  item  forcibly  brought  to  his 
attention. 

In  discussing  job  analysis  it  is  further  desired  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  job  analysis  of  the  production  engineer 
will,  ordinarily,  in  no  way  fulfill  the  demands  of  the  teaching 
analysis.  In  many  of  the  training  endeavors  conducted  in  the 
past  learners  have  been  taught  the  operations  entering  into  the 
product  in  the  sequence  in  which  the  production  engineer  pre- 
pared them  for  production  purposes.  It  was  too  often  true  that 
the  first  operations  entering  into  the  manufacture  were  more  dif- 
ficult to  learn  to  do  than  were  the  operations  which  appeared 
later  in  the  production  sequence.  It  would  have  been  far  better, 
from  a  training  standpoint,  to  have  analyzed  these  operations  in 
accordance  with  their  difficulty  to  learn  to  do  and  to  consider 
the  learner's  progress  from  this  standpoint  only. 

There  appears  in  part  one  copy  of  "Job  Analysis"  sent  in 
by  one  of  our  members,  and  it  is  as  Mr.  Beatty  has  stated,  that 
these  are  not  training  analyses;  they  are,  rather,  man  specifica- 
tions, for  they  list  the  qualifications  of  men  who  can  do  those 
jobs  rather  than  the  analysis  of  the  job  or  trade  into  its  elements 
of  learning.  Each  of  these  analysis  would  serve  better  as  a  state- 
ment of  aim  for  the  training  of  machinists  or  pipefitters ;  that  is, 
we  would  expect  to  produce  men  who  would  have  these  qualifi- 
cations or,  from  an  employment  standpoint,  if  hiring  machinists 
or  pipefitters  we  would  search  for  men  with  these  attainments. 
This  evidence  substantiates  the  statements  occurring  in  part  two, 
that  ordinarily  the  heads  of  industrial  relations  departments  are 
not  sufficiently  expert  in  the  development  of  mechanics  to  give 
to  the  problem  the  attention  that  it  deserves  and  further  empha- 
sizes the  necessity  for  specifically  training  men  who  will  give 
trade  training  in  industry  its'  deserved  attention. 

The  employment  manager's  job  analysis  has  an  aim  of  its 
own  that  will  not  suffice  for  training  purposes.  The  production 
engineer's  job  analysis  aims  at  decreased  productive  time  and 
effort.    The  job  analysis  of  the  training  expert  has  an  aim  and 
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process  entirely  foreign  to  either — it  aims  to  decrease  learning 
time  and  effort  by  determining  all  that  is  to  be  taught  and  allo- 
cating each  new  item  in  its  proper  sequence. 

Instructor  Training — ^The  aforegoing  remarks  covering  the 
trade  analysis  that  is  peculiar  to  the  teaching  function  is  evidence 
in  itself  that  training  men  in  industry  calls  for  special  ability 
that  is  not  commonly  found.  It  will  not  suffice  to  select  a  man 
who  seems  to  have  a  knack  of  making  the  other  fellow  under- 
stand fairly  well  and  proceed  forthwith  to  call  him  an  "instruc- 
tor." Analysis  of  this  man's  work  would  show  that  he  was  no 
more  an  instructor  than  the  "jack  of  all  trades"  is  a  master  me- 
chanic or  the  person  who  has  a  fair  voice  is  an  accomplished 
singer.  Each  may  have  embryonic  and  potential  ability,  but  is 
far  from  being  accomplished  in  his  calling,  and  accomplishment 
can  only  be  brought  out  through  development  and  training.  In 
ordinary  mechanical  work  we  may  find  a  man  who  is  handy  with 
tools  but  it  would  take  a  vivid  stretch  of  imagination  to  call  him 
a  finished  mechanic ;  so  certain  men  may  be  somewhat  handy  with 
the  tools  of  the  teaching  process,  but  it  would  take  an  equal 
stretch  of  imagination  to  call  them  teachers. 

It  is  peculiar,  indeed,  that  in  our  organized  public  education 
work  we  demand  long-term  training  of  our  teachers  before  they 
enter  upon  actual  teaching,  yet  in  industry  we  tremendously 
underrate  the  teaching  profession  when  we  believe  it  can  be  ac- 
complished by  anyone  in  the  establishment  with  no  training  what- 
ever. We  would  not  entrust  our  children  to  teachers  who  were 
untrained  in  their  profession,  yet  we  vvillingly  entrust  our  be- 
ginners in  industry  to  the  questionable  instruction  of  those  who 
know  nothing  about  the  art  of  teaching.  The  trained  instructor 
in  industry  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  important  units  in 
the  organization;  he  must  have  the  full  mechanical  knowledge 
that  is  expected  in  the  expert  workman ;  he  must  have  the  execu- 
tive ability  that  is  expected  in  the  foreman,  and,  in  addition,  he 
must  have  the  teaching  ability  that  is  fundamental  to  the  teacher. 
The  product  that  is  turned  out  by  his  learners  must  meet  pro- 
duction requirements  with  a  minimum  of  wastage.  The  product 
of  his  own  work,  a  human  product,  is  far  more  difficult  to  mold 
and  shape  than  is  the  inanimate  product  of  the  worker.  His 
work  aflFects  the  very  vitals  of  the  organization.    If  he  produces 
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expert  workers  who  are  loyal  to  the  organization  and  are  instilled 
with  its  spirit,  the  effect  of  his  work  is  far-reaching  indeed.  He 
cannot  produce  this  result  without  a  knowledge  of  the  tools  of 
his  craft  and  their  use ;  he  must  know  how  to  analyze  his  trade 
from  a  learning  standpoint ;  he  must,  at  all  times,  be  able  to  ap- 
preciate the  difficulty  that  the  learner  experiences  in  learning;  he 
must  know  when  to  teach  and  when  to  tell,  when  to  develop  and 
when  to  inform,  when  to  demonstrate  and  when  to  illustrate ;  he 
must  know  when  his  teaching  job  is  finished  and  be  able  to  apply 
the  tests  that  will  show  him  whether  or  not  he  has  done  his  work. 
There  are  standards  in  the  training  of  men  that  must  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained  and  continually  checked  up  just  as  there 
are  standards  in  the  production  of  work  and  in  the  directing  of 
men  that  must  be  accomplished.  We  would  not  call  a  man  a 
"pattern  maker"  unless  he  demonstrated  his  ability  to  approxi- 
mate the  standards  that  are  set  up  in  that  trade,  or  a  "foreman" 
unless  he  could  handle  men  and  work  according  to  the  standards 
of  that  trade,  nor  should  we  call  a  man  a  "teacher"  or  "instruc- 
tor" without  he  can  approximate  the  standards  of  that  calling. 

Industry  recognizes  the  need  of  men  who  know  the  work, 
know  how  to  handle  men  and  know  how  to  teach  men.  Industry 
has  men  who  have  obtained  the  first  two  factors  through  train- 
ing and  experience;  the  third  factor  can  only  be  obtained  in  a 
similar  manner. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  Bulletin  52,  published  by  the 
Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Education,  covering  the  theory  and 
practice  in  the  machinist  trade.  That  contains  an  outline  of 
methods  of  instruction,  and  the  same  principles  applying  to  the 
machinist's  trade  will  apply  to  almost  every  other  trade.  I  have 
talked  with  representatives  of  some  thirty  or  forty  different 
trades,  and  failed  to  find  a  trade  in  which  it  does  not  apply. 

In  addition,  and  finally,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  a  great  deal 
of  respect  for  the  author  of  that  pamphlet,  Mr.  Charles  R.  Allen, 
of  the  Federal  Board.  After  this  report  was  printed  I  took  the 
opportunity  of  sending  a  copy  of  it  to  Mr.  Allen  to  obtain  his 
comment.  He  brought  out  several  points  that  were  not  included 
in  my  report  that  I  want  to  give  you  the  benefit  of. 

The  letter  is  as  follows : 
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"FEDERAL  BOARD  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Washington 

May  26,  1920. 
Mr.  Harry  H.  Tukey, 
Submarine  Boat  Corporation, 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Dear  Mr.  Tukey: 

4(  ♦  «  stc  ♦  ♦ 

I  am  making  the  following  suggestions  on  minor  points  for 
your  consideration : 

(1)  The  overcoming  of  the  hostilities  of  the  production  force 
to  the  establishment  of  training  under  a  separate  organization 
can  be  headed  off  if  the  establishment  of  such  a  training  course 
can  be  preceded  by  a  series  of  foremen's  conferences  in  which 
they  can  usually  be  convinced  that  such  a  training  plan  actually 
gives  them  better  help  and  relieves  them  of  unnecessary  wprk. 

(2)  It  might  be  well  to  draw  attention  to  the  ease  with  which 
competent  operators  can  be  converted  into  fairly  effective  teachers. 

(3)  While  you  bring  out  the  point  that  training  with  the 
supervisory  and  operating  force  has  certain  fundamental  weak- 
nesses, I  think  you  might  emphasize  more  strongly  the  fact  that 
where  a  man  picks  up  his  job  or  gets  it  from  another  operator 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  he  learns  how  to  do  that  job  in  the 
best  possible  way,  whereas,  by  definite  training,'  it  is  possible  to 
ascertain  the  best  way  of  doing  the  job  and  training  green  help 
to  do  the  job  that  way.  This  seems  to  me  a  rather  important 
matter,  especially  in  semi-skilled  jobs.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
point  is  entitled  to  more  prominence  than  has  usually  been  given 
to  it  in  discussions. 

(4)  In  discussing  the  difficulties  of  giving  general  education 
with  regular  school  teachers  as  compared  with  giving  training  on 
actual  operations,  have  you  thought  of  bringing  out  the  fact  that 
in  most  concerns  in  training  green  help  on  semi-skilled  jobs  the 
training  department  has  got  to  be  able  to  rapidly  train  for  a  given 
demand;  that  it  must  be  continually  establishing  new  lines  of 
training  and  discontinuing  old  lines  of  training,  and  must  do  it 
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quickly  ?    This  means  a  totally  different  organization  from  regu- 
lar school  organization.  ^ 

♦  4c  «  4t  4c  i|c 

Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  A.  Allen/' 

These  are  very  pertinent  points,  indeed.  I  think  I  have  cov- 
ered, in  a  general  way,  that  which  is  contained  in  the  report.  I 
thank  you. 

Chairman  Beatty:  We  have  some  minutes  left,  and  I 
would  like  to  have  the  remaining  time  taken  in  the  discussion  of 
what  Mr.  Tukey  has  said,  or  any  other  point  in  our  advance  re- 
port, or  any  other  thought  that  any  of  you  may  have.  I  want, 
further,  to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  Bulletin  No.  52  on 
the  machinist's  trade.  I  commend  it  to  you  as  a  sort  of  model 
that  we  all  ought  to  use  in  analyzing  the  trades  and  jobs  that  we 
are  undertaking  to  teach. 

Mr.  Wm.  Fenninger  (Brooklyn  Edison  Company)  :  Mr. 
Tukey  said  he  has  gone  a  little  bit  further  than  some  of  the  men 
have  done  in  committee  reports  in  making  recommendations.  I 
appreciate  that  very  much.  There  has  been  some  criticism  some- 
times of  our  organization  because  there  is  a  rather  heterogeneous 
amount  of  data  collected  that  gives  general  schemes,  but  nothing 
sufficiently  definite  to  put  it  into  practical  application.  There- 
fore it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  get  up  an  argument  here  as  to 
the  best  way  to  do  things,  because,  as  a  rule,  the  committees  do 
not  make  very  strong  recommendations  covering  any  one  meas- 
ure, and  so  I  appreciate  Mr.  Tukey's  action  if  he  has  gone  a 
little  further  than  some  others  in  that  respect. 

Let  me  state  just  a  little  bit  of  my  experience  here,  which 
may  be  of  value  to  the  convention.  I  have  been  trying  to  fit  into 
Mr.  Tukey's  analysis  the  kind  of  training  or  a  part  of  the  train- 
ing which  I  have  given.  In  the  central  station  such  as  I  repre- 
sent, we  have  to  train  in  one  way  and  another  a  great  many 
operators  of  the  generating  station  and  sub-stations.  I  think  our 
method  is  somewhat  unique.  Mr.  Tukey  said  the  dassroom 
method  does  not  give  anything  but  technical  information.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  other  method,  on  the  job,  is  likely  to  give  no 
technical  information,  and  when  we  have  attempted  to  combine 
the  two  in  the  classroom  again,  he  said  it  meets  with  failiire 
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because  of  poor  correlation ;  that  is,  you  attempt  to  make  it  prac- 
tical by  having  machinery  or  something  in  the  classroom,  and 
when  the  man  goes  out  on  the  job  he  has  to  carry  it  over — I 
think  is  Mr.  Tukey's  expression — and  then  loses  his  correlation. 

I  grant  you  that  is  a  vital  point,  and  we  have  attempted  to 
meet  it  in  this  way.  I  dislike  to  say  my  instruction  is  purely 
classroom,  although  it  looks  very  much  like  that.  We  have  re- 
produced in  this  schoolroom,  in  small  size,  our  typical  sub-sta- 
tions. Some  of  this  equipment  was  installed  before  I  entered 
the  employ  of  the  company,  and  the  faith  of  the  management  in 
that  plan  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  have  spent  considerable 
money  in  increasing  tiie  equipment  to  duplicate  these  stations. 
In  my  classroom  the  men  learn  not  simply  the  average  technical 
information  in  handling  the  station,  but  actually  operate  the  sta- 
tion in  the  classroom  that  is  a  duplicate  of  what  they  do  on  the 
job  except  as  to  the  size.  I  think  that  is  rather  novel  in  this 
kind  of  business. 

President  Kincaid:  I  am  going  to  ask  Dr.  Beatty  to  con- 
tinue in  the  chair  this  morning. 

Mr.  J.  J.  K.  Madden  (General  Electric  Company)  :  There 
has  been  during  the  past  few  years  a  general  discussion  in  re- 
gard to  practices  and  methods  that  are  used  by  the  various  con- 
cerns, but  it  seems  to  me  that,  from  my  viewpoint,  there  has 
been  very  little  done,  apparently,  in  regard  to  standardization  of 
the  practices.  Take  the  situation,  for  instance,  in  the  electrical 
industry.  A  number  of  years  ago  the  same  condition  existed, 
and  it  was  deemed  advisable  for  those  engaged  in  the  electrical 
profession  to  get  together  and  standardize  the  rules,  etc.,  that 
related  to  electrical  terms  and  parts. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  Committee  on 
the  Standardization  of  Practices  in  connection  with  this  feubject 
to  correlate  and  get  together  all  the  practices  that  affect  the 
various  functions  of  all  the  corporation  schools. 

Chairman  Beatty:  Is  there  any  other  member  who  has 
anything  to  add  to  this  discussion  ? 

Mr.  H.  H.  Tukey  (Submarine  Boat  Corporation) :  May  I 
help  Mr.  Fenninger  out?  I  gather  from  Mr.  Fenninger  that  he 
has  a  model  station  set  up  in  his  classroom,  in  which  his  operators 
are  assembled,  and  the  training  is  given  there.  He  simply  has, 
as  I  see  it,  the  best  method  that  he  can  apply  in  that  he  has  taken 
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the  illustrative  method.  I  do  not  mean  illustrative  now  in  the 
sense  of  moving  pictures  or  anything  of  that  nature;  he  has  set 
up  a  model.  He  cannot  go  into  each  sub-station  to  train  the 
men,  and  therefore  the  nearest  he  can  get  to  that  is  to  set  up  an 
illustration  of  sub-stations  and  bring  the  men  into  his  classroom, 
where  these  illustrations  are  set  up  and  train  them.  That,  of 
course,  is  very  good,  because  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  done  under 
the  conditions,  but  if  he  could,  on  the  other  hand,  train  these 
men  in  the  sub-stations  that  would  be  better.  It  is  simply  a 
question  of  selecting  the  best  method  to  suit  the  conditions.  This 
method  is  far  better  than  to  eliminate  the  model  and  depend  on 
classroom  instruction  alone,  absolutely  abstract  discussion. 

Mr.  Fenninger:  The  old-time  approach  in  this  matter  has 
been  to  have  a  lot  of  machines,  similar  to  those  in  the  sub-sta- 
tions, and  connect  them  up  temporarily  with  loose  wires,  and  not 
have  the  actual  switches  and  wires  as  in  the  actual  station.  We 
have  gone  into  this  matter  to  the  extent  of  putting  up  model  sub- 
stations with  the  actual  switches,  switchboard  and  instruments, 
etc.,  as  in  the  sub-stations  and  not  as  in  college  testing  apparatus. 
We  all  learned  in  college  how  to  test  and  connect  up  motors,  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  but  this  is  somewhat  different  from  that. 

Mr.  Tukev  :  I  imagine  that  in  the  regular  sub-stations  they 
have  quite  a  few  breakdowns.  That  is  one  of  the  essential  parts 
of  the  training  of  a  sub-station  operator — to  teach  him  how  to 
repair  these  breakdowns.  If  you  could,  by  hook  or  crook,  man- 
age to  have  a  series  of  breakdowns  in  the  apparatus  in  the  class- 
room, and  train  these  operators  in  fixing  up  the  breakdowns,  it 
would  be  mighty  practical. 

Mr.  Fenninger:  We  do  the  best  we  can.  We  do  arrange 
for  a  number  of  breakdowns  and  station  trouble,  and  give  the 
men  an  opportunity  to  get  everything  going  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time. 

Chairman  Beatty  :  Is  not  there  a  good  point  for  discussion 
in  the  statement  Mr.  Tukey  makes  in  his  report  that  a  whole  lot 
of  people  who  think  they  are  doing  trade  training  are  just  kidding 
themselves  and  not  doing  trade  training  at  all? 

Mr.  p.  C.  Molter  (National  Metal  Trades  Association)  :  I 
do  not  want  to  go  on  record  in  this  open  discussion  as  to  what 
I  have  seen  about  people  deluding  themselves  in  trade  training, 
but  I  will  go  into  it  more  heartily  in  the  round  table  discussion. 
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Chairman  Beatty:     Call  this  a  round  table  discussion  and 
go  ahead. 

Mr.  p.  C.  Molter  :  First  of  all,  I  had  better  tell  you  what 
my  job  is.  The  National  Metal  Trades  Association  is  distinctly 
in  favor  of  the  proposition  of  training,  and  more  training  in  in- 
dustry. Our  National  Committee  on  Industrial  Education  has 
made  a  study  of  training  methods,  ranging  from  apprenticeship 
to  the  vestibule  school.  At  the  convention  a  year  ago  it  was  de- 
cided to  send  a  field  man  among  the  members  to  render  any 
assistance  necessary  to  further  industrial  education.  I  am  the 
one  who  was  sent  out,  and  to  date  I  have  visited  178  shops  in 
various  localities.  Possibly  I  have  seen  more  varieties  of  train- 
ing than  anyone  present,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  discuss  them  at 
the  round  table.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  a  job  analysis 
must  be  made  before  any  constructive  training  can  be  done.  Bul- 
letin No.  52,  issued  by  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, is  an  analysis  of  the  machinist's  trade,  and  will  be  found 
helpful. 

The  Indianapolis  Vocational  Survey  has  attempted  to  analyze 
all  the  industries  of  that  city.  I  do  not  know  that  Indianapolis 
has  ever  benefited  by  the  survey,  but  I  do  know  that  many  people 
in  other  places  have  derived  much  benefit  from  a  study  of  it. 
Mr.  Lowell  will  tell  you  how  to  obtain  copies.  I  have  sent  many 
to  members  of  my  Association. 

Someone  spoke  of  the  division  between  the  personnel,  pro- 
duction, and  training  departments  as  being  the  sources  from 
which  training  emanates.  I  agree  with  a  previous  speaker  who 
said  that  the  personnel  department  is  likely  to  be  too  general,  but 
I  believe  that  training  is  distinctly  a  part  of  personnel  work,  and 
that  it  should  be  tied  up  to  the  personnel  department. 

I  find  it  dangerous  to  tie  training  to  the  production  depart- 
ment, because  that  engineer  is  trained  to  see  one  thing,  namely, 
production,  and  should  a  tight  situation  develop,  he  is  apt  to 
transfer  undertrained  workers  to  production,  and  thereby  damage 
the  reputation  of  the  training  work. 

I  believe  the  best  solution  is  to  have  a  separate  training  de- 
partment with  an  executive  in  charge  who  is  responsible  to  the 
same  authority  as  are  the  other  department  heads.  He  only 
should  decide  when  a  worker  is  ready  for  transfer  to  production. 
There  are  many  other  points  in  favor  of  this  phase  of  training 
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that  I  shall  be  glad  to  discuss  with  anyone  interested  at  the  round 
table. 

Someone  remarked  about  making  quick  changes  in  training 
as  production  demands  change.  I  have  been  hoping  that  Mr. 
Russel,  of  Winchesters,  were  here.  I  visited  that  plant  several 
times  and  found  forty-eight  varieties  of  training  about  that  plant. 
They  are  entering  into  the  production  of  everjrthing  that  is  sold 
in  a  sporting  goods  store,  and  they  find  it  necessary  to  develop 
the  workers  for  many  of  these  lines.  They  train  a  group  of 
people  for  a  particular  job,  and  when  that  demand  is  met,  they 
forget  about  it  and  train  another  group  for  something  else.  That 
is  a  good  sample  of  changing  to  meet  production  demands. 

An  entirely  different  type  of  intensive  training  is  done  at  the 
Yale  &  Towne  plant,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  discuss  these  and 
other  phases  of  training  with  anyone  interested  at  the  round 
table  discussion. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Wright  (Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion) :  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  copies  of  the  analysis 
of  the  machinist  trade  that  has  been  made  by  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  or  not.  The  gentleman  who  has  just 
spoken  mentioned  other  anlyses  that  have  been  made.  I  will  be 
glad  to  have  any  of  you  gentlemen  who  did  not  receive  copies  of 
this  bulletin  to  write  to  the  Federal  Board  for  one  of  them.  It 
is  known  as  Bulletin  No.  52,  analysis  of  the  machinist  trade,  and 
can  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational 
Education  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Chairman  Beattv  :  I  want  to  refer  to  a  discussion  recently 
held  at  Indianapolis  between  vocational  teachers,  industrial  in- 
structors and  representatives  of  the  Federal  Board.  Mr.  Allen, 
of  the  Federal  Board,  and  the  director  of  the  Federal  Board  were 
both  there,  and  they  were  quite  emphatic  in  their  statement  that 
the  services  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  are 
at  our  command  at  any  time  we  ask  for  them.  Let  us  get  our 
money's  worth  out  of  the  Federal  Board.  They  are  on  tap  fre- 
quently with  some  very  splendid  advice  and  information.  Let  us 
get  it. 

The  thing  that  sticks  out  in  my  study  of  this* report  is  this: 
That  we  have  not  yet  commenced  to  teach  trades  as  satisfactorily 
as  we  might.  Mr.  Tukey's  statement,  I  believe,  is  very  largely 
true,  that  many  of  us  have  been  kidding  ourselves  into  believing 
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we  are  doing  trade  training  when  we  are  not  doing  it  at  all.  I 
believe  that  we  cannot  satisfactorily  teach  any  trade  or  any  job 
until  we  have  made  a  thorough  analysis  of  that  trade  or  that  job, 
and  that  analysis  must  be  made  from  the  teaching  standpoint. 

Now,  when  we  get  back  on  our  jobs,  let  us  tackle  some  such 
thing  as  that,  so  that  when  this  comniittee  asks  for  information 
as  to  what  you  are  doing  in  job  analysis,  from  the  teaching  stand- 
point, you  will  have  something  for  them. 

In  the  questionaire  that  I  sent  out  I  asked  for  job  analyses, 
and  for  suggestions  as  to  trades  or  jobs  in  which  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  teaching.  There  were  sixty-five  different  trades  or  jobs 
mentioned,  showing  that  there  is  a  very  wide  demand  for  the 
very  thing  we  are  after. 

Mr.  Tukey  :  In  the  May  Bulletin  of  the  Association  there 
appeared  an  article — I  do  not  just  remember  the  heading  of  it, 
but  it  was  with  relation  to  the  method  of  conducting  a  training 
department — that  appeared  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Qayton,  for- 
merly, if  not  now — I  am  not  sure — of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
I  want  to  say  at  this  time  that  the  Association  acted  in  good  faith 
in  publishing  that  article,  but  upon  examination  of  jt  I  immedi- 
ately recognized  the  work  of  Mr.  Allen,  of  the  Federal  Board. 
Over  90  per  cent  of  the  latter  section  of  that  article,  particularly 
covering  methods  of  instruction,  was  actually  copied  verbatim 
from  Mr.  Allen's  book,  "The  Job,  the  Man  and  the  Instructor." 
I  do  not  wish  to  set  Mr.  Allen  on  a  pedestal,  although  I  have  the 
highest  respect  for  him,  but  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  like  the 
idea  of  somebody  stealing  somebody  else's  thunder-  and  putting 
it  out  under  his  own  name.  I  think  it  is  only  a  matter  of  justice 
to  Mr.  Allen  that  that  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Association. 

Chairman  Beatty  :  I  am  requested  by  the  president  to  an- 
nounce a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Conmiittee  in  the  comer  room 
at  two  o'clock  today. 

The  session  then  adjourned. 
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UNSKILLED   LABOR   AND 
AMERICANIZATION 

Thursday  Morning 
Mr.  A.  J.  B catty,  Presiding 

Chairman  Beatty:  I  have  been  associated  with  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Corporation  Schools  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  one  man  who  has 
been  working  just  a  little  harder  on  his  job  as  a  committeeman 
than  most  of  us  have.  That  man  is  Mr.  J.  E.  Banks,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Unskilled  Labor  and  Americanization. 

Mr.  Banks  is  connected  with  the  American  Bridge  Company, 
and  will  have  charge  of  the  discussion. 

Chairman  Banks:  You  have  not  all  of  you  read  all  of 
this  report.  There  is  a  vocabulary  of  over  a  thousand  words, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  you  have  not  all  gone  over  that  carefully. 
We  have  had  in  these  last  five  years  some  very  good  work  done 
by  our  committee  members.  Each  of  these  committee  members 
— there  are  about  ten — has  contributed  something  in  the  past  year. 

The  term  "Americanization"  has  become  very  common  in  this 
country  in  the  last  three  or  four  years.  The  subject  has  been  as 
much  talked  about  as  anything  else  besides  the  war  itself  in  that 
time.  Americanization  has  become,  in  a  sense,  immensely  popu- 
lar. It  stands  now  at  its  high  tide.  It  has  even  become  commer- 
cialized to  some  extent — persons  seeking  for  places  that  will  re- 
turn them  salaries,  rather  than  from  the  work  at  heart.  This  is 
not  going  to  keep  up.  It  will  not  be  twelve  months  until  you 
will  weary  the  common  man  if  you  mention  the  term  " Ameri- 
canization'* to  him.  However,  the  term  is  proper,  and  we  must 
keep  on  using  it  or  its  equivalent.  The  teaching  of  English  to 
the  foreign-born,  as  it  first  started  out,  was  not  such  a  popular 
thing.    The  foreign-born  as  a  subject  was  not  popular  in  general 
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in  a  convention  of  this  kind.  It  was  difficult  to  get  anybody  to 
come  in  and  listen  to  the  report  of  this  committee  at  the  first 
meeting  or  two.  Now,  we  get  more.  I  think  you  who  are  here 
are  probably  all  more  or  less  concerned  with  it.  » 

There  is  something  in  the  dealing  with  foreign-born  by  cor- 
porations, as  to  their  learning  of  English,  housing,  recreation  and 
other  things  intimately  connected  with  their  lives,  that  is  a  con- 
tinuous thing.  So  long  as  we  receive  foreign-born  men  and 
women  on  our  shores  for  industrial  work,  their  welfare  must 
become  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  us.  It  is  not  something  that 
can  be  dropped  from  our  thoughts  and  activities,  but  we  must 
keep  up  this  interest,  and  it  is  going  to  be  a  matter  that  will  re- 
quire a  good  deal  of  hard  work,  and  in  some  respects  it  will  be 
a  difficult  thing  to  further. 

As  I  suggested  Monday  afternoon,  we  have  got  to  show  to 
our  corporation  officers  that  this  thing  is  going  to  pay.  There  is 
no  question  whatever  in  my  mind,  and  I  think  in  the  minds  of 
most  of  you,  that  it  does  pay,  but  the  difficult  thing  is  to  get 
what  is  in  your  mind  over  to  the  people  who  control  the  situa- 
tion. We  must  be  able  to  show  them  and  prove  to  them  that 
these  things  do  pay.  I  think  they  have  convinced  such  officials 
in  Akron,  Ohio,  that  it  pays,  but  we  have  not  succeeded  so  well 
as  in  the  Pittsburgh  field. 

What  I  would  propose  is  to  make  an  economic  connection 
between  the  learning  of  English  on  the  part  of  the  foreign-born 
and  his  advancement  in  his  employment.  Provide  that  the  for- 
eign-born worker  cannot  pass  above  a  certain  grade  of  pay  with- 
out having  passed  a  certain  grade  in  English,  and  he  will  go  to 
school.  In  the  Pittsburgh  district  there  is,  for  the  most  part,  but 
one  rate  of  pay  for  all  common  labor.  A  man  coming  from  a 
certain  part  of  Europe  may  be  a  very  valuable  man  in  common 
labor,  and  another  man  coming  from  a  southern  Greek  island, 
who  is  also  at  common  labor,  may  be  of  comparatively  small 
value.  The  two  men  may  work  on  the  same  job  and  get  the 
same  rate.  They  may  stay  for  several  years.  One  may  learn 
English  and  the  other  does  not,  and  yet  they  will  get  the  same 
rate  of  pay.  There  ought  to  be  three  grades  of  pay  at  least,  in 
my  opinion,  for  common  labor.  No  foreign-born  laborer  should 
be  eligible  to  an  advance  in  these  respective  grades  unless  he  has 
acquired  a  certain  amotmt  of  English.    Let  him  know  when  he 
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comes  to  work  in  the  factory  that  he  must  go  to  school,  not  neces- 
sarily in  the  factory  school,  and  must  pass  a  certain  examination 
in  English  that  will  be  recognized  by  the  plant,  before  he  can  be 
advanced  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  grade  of  pay. 

As  a  committee  we  have  made  a  start  in  the  preparation  of 
a  vocabulary  for  the  foreign-bom — a  general  vocabulary.  This 
list  has  been  made  up  by  people  actually  doing  the  work  of  teach- 
ing.   The  list  runs  to  something  over  1,000. 

We  want  this  coming  year,  if  possible,  to  prepare  a  book  on 
the  teaching  of  English  to  the  foreign-bom  that' will  be  the  work 
of  this  committee,  and  in  that  way,  in  a  sense,  be  the  official  book 
of  this  Association.  This  book  will  be  so  developed,  in  logical 
order,  through  the  work  of  this  committee,  that  you  will  feel  that 
you  have  a  book  to  fit  the  case.  There  is  no  such  book  so  far  in 
print  in  the  United  States.  Anybody  posted  on  the  education  of 
the  foreign-born  will  tell  you  that  there  is  not  a  satisfactory  book 
that  can  be  obtained.  The  intention  is  to  put  out  this  vocabulary 
in  descriptive  form,  especially  in  story  form,  in  a  palatable  and 
interesting  style  that  will  fix  itself  in  the  fancy  and  therefore  in 
the  memory  of  the  student.  It  is  designed  in  that  way  to  make  it 
less  difficult  for  the  foreign-bom  to  leam  the  fundamentals  of 
the  English  language. 

Many  companies  that  have  a  large  percentage  of  the  foreign- 
born,  like  the  large  rubber  companies  in  Akron,  would  probably 
require  an  auxiliary  book  that  will  be  especially  applicable  to 
the  work  of  those  particular  industries.  We  have  in  the  press 
now  at  Ambridge  the  first  complete  book  of  that  kind  that  will 
have  been  gotten  out,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  the  United  States,  and 
I  purpose  to  send  a  copy  of  it  to  each  Class  "A"  representative 
of  this  Association. 

Now,  before  closing  my  remarks,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  wish 
you  would  read  the  record  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  at 
Akron.  That  is  one  place  I  know  of  where  they  have  nicely  and 
successfully  connected  the  industrial  part  of  Americanization 
work,  not  only  in  the  teaching  of  English,  but  with  reference  to 
some  related  things  with  the  public  school  system.  They  have 
done  that,  to  my  mind,  and  to  the  mind  of  others  who  have  seen 
the  work,  in  a  fine  way,  and  they  do  it  under  the  leadership  of 
a  man  who  had  been  in  one  of  their  industries  for  twenty  years, 
a  man  who  knew  the  industrial  side,  felt  something  of  the  in- 
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dustrial  spirit,  and  could  command  the  respect  of  both  the  work- 
ers in  the  industries  and  the  management  of  the  industries.  If 
you  have  a  man  of  that  type  in  your  community  he  would  be  a 
good  man  to  have  in  charge  of  this  work. 

The  work  of  this  committee  is  devoted  in  part  to  the  Negro 
in  industry.  I  have  something  to  say  regarding  that,  but  would 
rather  say  it  in  the  last  portion  of  the  time,  and  have  this  first 
part  of  the  report  refer  to  the  foreign-born  only. 
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Introduction 

Much  progress  has  been  made  by  industry  in  Americaniza- 
tion efforts  during  the  past  year.  Plans  for  the  teaching  of 
English  to  the  foreign-bom  and  other  related  work  of  Ameri- 
canization are  in  operation  or  are  being  developed  by  an  increased 
number  of  Association  company  members.  It  would  seem  that 
the  personnel  relations  of  the  foreign-born  and  negro  are  coming 
rapidly  to  a  fairer  place  in  industrial  consideration. 

The  members  of  the  committee  desire  to  include  in  this  re- 
port such  material  as  will  be  of  value  for  study  and  adoption  by 
the  member  companies  who  number  in  their  employ  a  proportion 
of  foreign-bom  or  negro. 

Government,  national,  state  and  urban  are  coming  rapidly 
into  position  to  carry  on  their  part  in  the  teaching  of  English  to 
the  foreign-born.  In  Akron,  Ohio,  almost  the  entire  work  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  public  schools,  fostered  and  in  part  financed  by 
the  industries  in  unison,  and  in  care  of  a  director  of  long  indus- 
trial experience.  Would  it  not  be  well  if  this  part  of  our  city 
school  management  was  more  often  in  charge  of  men  of  indus- 
trial knowledge  and  experience,  inclined  to  and  appreciating  the 
value  of  Americanization? 

The  encouragement  of  naturalization,  not  always,  mayhap, 
good  in  its  farther  result,  is  now  in  order  as  a  part  of  company 
relation  to  its  foreign-born  employes.  Some  would  discriminate 
against  employment  of  aliens  and  others  question  the  expediency 
of  their  promotion  in  position.  The  bringing  of  a  foreign-bom 
man,  by  education  and  fair  treatment,  to  that  state  of  mind  in 
which  he  himself  seeks  citizenship  is  surely  a  better  process  in 
Americanization  than  any  result  which  comes  from  unfair  dis- 
crimination in  employment.  An  alien-born  who  does  not  care 
ever  to  become  a  citizen  of  this  country,  unless  there  be  special 
excusing  circumstances,  is  of  doubtful  value  and  safety  in 
America  at  all. 
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As  said  in  the  report  of  last  year,  we  are  in  need  of  a  gen- 
eral text-book  in  English  for  the  foreign-born  and  negro;  no 
satisfactory  book  has  yet  been  published.  An  additional  pam- 
phlet for  school  use  should  be  prepared  by  each  company,  deal- 
ing with  their  management,  machinery,  equipment,  raw  material, 
processes  and  products.  Such  a  book,  as  a  beginning,  is  now 
in  print  by  one  of  our  members,  and  several  companies  have  pre- 
pared lesson  leaves  which  after  trial  may  be  issued  in  book  form. 
Appropriate  books  are  needed  also  in  civics,  arithmetic  and 
elementary  economics. 

These  special  subjects  pertaining  directly  to  the  industry 
should  always  be  taught  by  experienced  employes  well  acquainted 
with  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  company  and  infused  with 
a  spirit  of  understanding  and  loyalty  towards  it. 

The  standards  for  the  teaching  of  English  and  for  Ameri- 
canization, revised  from  last  year,  are  the  result  of  replies  to 
questionaire.     We  have  many  inquiries  for  such  information. 

Definition  of  Americanization 

Americanization  is  the  process  of  assimilation  of  the  foreign- 
bom  into  the  American  standards  of  material,  mental  and  spir- 
itual life.  It  should  endeavor  to  retain  and  develop  the  better 
native  qualities  of  the  various  races  of  the  foreign-bom  to  the 
end  that  the  whole  life  of  America  may  be  enriched. 

— ^J.  E.  Banks. 

Relation  to  the  Public  Schools 

The  public  school  teaching  of  English  to  the  foreign-born  has 
so  far  often  not  been  satisfactory.  The  use  of  daytime  teachers 
for  night  school  work  cannot  be  good,  and  the  ordinary  prepa- 
ration of  a  normal  school,  while  advisable  for  the  teaching  of 
children,  may  not  be  so  fitting  for  the  teaching  of  the  adult  alien. 
Nor  should  the  teaching  all  be  done  by  women.  Until  the  public 
schools  recognize  that  this  is  a  special  work  having  its  own  diffi- 
culties and  requiring  particular  training  of  teachers  with  a  natu- 
ral adaptation,  will  they  care  for  the  matter  in  a  becoming  way. 
The  influence  of  industry  should  be  toward  the  right  compre- 
hension of  this. 
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Chambers  of  Commerce  and  National  Association  of 

Corporation  Schools 

The  city  Chambers  of  Commerce  are  by  virtue  of  position 
potentially  able  to  develop*  to  foster,  and  to  exercise  leadership 
in  the  matter  of  Americanization,  in  its  various  forms,  and  of 
negro  welfare  work.  Surely  this  is  a  subject  quite  in  line  with 
their  natural  endeavors.  The  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  several 
cities  are  maintaining  offices  for  this  purpose  with  a  salaried  di- 
rector in  charge.  Other  cities  are  considering  it.  We  mention 
the  matter  in  this  report  because  the  local  chapters  of  our  Asso- 
ciation can  only  function  in  a  large  way  when  backed  up  by  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce.  We  hope  to  present  more  informing 
data  on  this  subject  in  a  future  report. 

Women  in  Industry 

A  beginning  has  been  made  to  report,  separately  school  work 
for  women.  It  is  hoped  that  this  may  be  more  extended  and 
complete  for  another  year. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  International  Insti- 
tute, which  is  doing  an  excellent  work,  can  be  referred  to  for 
advice  and  aid  in  the  caring  for  classes  in  English  of  foreign- 
born  women  or  other  work  of  Americanization. 

District  Nursing  as  an  Aid  to  Americanization 

If  our  definition  offered  for  Americanization  be  correctly 
formed,  the  part  carried  on  by  the  district  nurse  and  visitor  must 
be  a  highly  important  one.  An  experienced  welfare  director  of 
our  committee  considers  it  the  very  foundation  of  all  wisely 
planned  Americanization  work. 

We  present  two  articles  in  description.  Another  year's  report 
may  develop  the  subject  further. 

The  Negro  in  Northern  Industry 

The  war  brought  the  negro  into  northern  industry. 

If  accorded  fair  treatment  and  a  measure,  at  least,  of  equal 
opportunity,  he  has  apparently  come  to  stay.  The  next  iSve  years 
will  determine  whether  the  industries  of  the  north  prefer  the 
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negro  to  the  less  desirable  of  foreigners.  The  test  is  not  a  mat- 
ter for  the  negro  alone,  but  to  our  manner  of  acceptance  of  him. 

There  are  certain  qualities  of  nature  and  differences  of  tem- 
perament in  which  the  negro  excels.  These  may  overcome  in 
northern  industrial  minds  any  native  prejudice. 

There  are  matters  of  large  importance  to  be  dealt  vrith  in 
housing,  school  and  mechanical  training,  church  development, 
welfare  work  and  social  relations.  We  present  some  appropri- 
ate articles  thereon. 

Duties  Assigned  to  the  Committee 

(a)  To  determine  the  feasibility  of  using  English  exclusively 
in  industrial  plants. 

(b)  To  investigate  the  desirability  of  citizenship  as  a  basis 
for  employment  or  promotion. 

(c)  To  determine  further  the  actual  results  of  Americaniza- 
tion work  among  corporations. 

(d)  To  make  clear  definition  of  the  meaning  of  the  term 
Americanization. 

(e)  To  make  a  digest  of  the  work  of  large  corporations  along 
these  lines. 

(f)  A  suggestion  of  the  possibility  of  testing  the  results  of 
efforts  along  these  lines  by  a  comparison  of  two  selected  groups, 
the  one  with,  the  other  without,  help  along  the  path  of  Ameri- 
canization. 

Response  of  the  Conunittee  to  the  Duties  Assigned 

a.  The  use  of  English  exclusively  in  industrial  plants  de- 
pends on  the  employe  understanding  directions  in  that  language. 
If  he  does  not  understand,  no  manner  of  instruction  to  the  fore- 
man will  prevent  the  communication  being  made  by  him  in  the 
most  effective  way  he  knows. 

b.  We  doubt  the  advisability  of  requiring  citizenship  as  a 
basis  for  employment  or  promotion.  See  introduction  to  this 
report. 

c.  The  results  of  Americanization  work  among  corporations 
are»  to  much  extent,  imponderable.  It  requires  a  vision  and  a 
spirit  insight  that  can  see  of  a  surety  increased  ^Sciency  and 
s;\fety  in  the  employe  that  speaks  the  language  of  the  country 
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and  that  through  it  is  brought  into  harmony  with  that  country's 
a.spirations  and  ideals.  Some  things,  of  course,  can  be  measured, 
as  naturalization  papers  taken  out,  reduced  turnover,  and  lessened 
accident  compensation  paid;  statistics  on  these  are  now  wanted. 

d.  A  definition  of  Americanization  is  offered  in  introduction. 
This  seems  satisfactory  to  all  to  whom  submitted. 

e.  For  material  for  a  digest  of  the  work  of  a  large  number 
of  corporations,  see  Standards  for  Teaching  English,  Americani- 
zation Standards,  Table  of  Statistics  and  Special  Articles  of  this 
and  previous  reports.  We  would  suggest  such  a  digest  as  a  sub- 
ject for  a  special  report  by  the  managing  director's  ofHce. 

f .  An  endeavor  is  being  made  by  companies  represented  on 
the  committee  to  originate  data  on  Americanization  results.  The 
suggestion  is  due  to  C  E.  Hedden,  a  Qass  "C"  member,  of  the 
faculty  of  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology.  For  one  or  more 
groups  of  foreign-boni  employes  attending  Englisti  classes,  cor- 
responding groups  are  noted  who  do  not  so  attend.  ,  Comparison 
is  made  at  bi-monthly  intervals  as  to  following:  Turnover,  at- 
tendance at  work,  accident  record,  change  in  rate,  loyalty.  It 
will  take  some  time  to  develop  reliable  data  on  this  subject. 

Standards  for  Teaching  English  to  the  Adult  Foreign-Bom 

Revised  from  PreiHous  Year 

(1)  Economic  Soundness. 

The  education  in  English  of  the  foreign-born  is  considered 
economically  sound — no  dissenting  word. 

(2)  Where  the  number  of  foreign-born  employes  warrants  it, 
a  director  of  Americanization  should  be  in  charge.  He  should 
report  direct  to  president  or  other  executive  officers. 

(3)  Census  or  Survey. 

It  is  worth  while  to  make  an  educational  census  or  survey  of 
employes,  carefully  distinguishing  those  who  are,  as  regards 
knowledge  of  English,  safe  from  accident. 

(4)  Informing  Employes. 

The  employe  can  be  informed  of  school  work  offered  by  shop 
meetings,  by  foreman  and  by  posters  in  the  various  languages. 
Priests  and  pastors,  when  requested,  may  make  favorable  an- 
nouncement. All  churches  are  united  in  the  desire  that  knowl- 
edge of  English  be  extended. 
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(5)  Finance. 

The  main  part  of  the  financing  of  the  school  work  should  be 
by  the  company.  Where  attendance  is  not  compulsory  a  small  fee 
may  be  charged ;  this  has  its  advantage  in  steadying  the  purpose 
and  attendance.  Where  attendance  is  compulsory,  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  no  fee  should  be  charged,  and  some  companies  advise 
that  instruction  be  given  on  all  or  part  company  time. 

(6)  Location. 

Where  entirely  financed  by  the  company  the  school  is  usually 
housed  in  a  company  building,  but  in  some  cases  by  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
or  a  public  school. 

(7)  Management. 

The  management  is  for  the  most  part  by  the  company,  with 
often  a  public  school  nominal  connection;  in  other  cases  by  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  Y.  W.  C.  A.  For  an  increasing  number  of 
schools  the  teachers  are  provided  by  the  public  school,  and  the 
rooms  are  furnished  and  equipped  by  company,  who  are  responsi- 
ble for  enrollment  and  attendance. 

(8)  Maintaining  Attendance. 

Good  instruction;  sympathetic  bearing.  Pay  for  all,  or  part, 
of  time  in  school;  bonus  for  school  work  done.  Departmental 
influence;  follow  up  calls  in  the  shop  or  home. 

(9)  Subjects  Taught. 

English,  civics,  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  elementary 
economics. 

(10)  Methods  of  Instruction. 

Use  the  object  method  in  the  beginning.  This  is  almost  a 
necessity  where  instructor  is  not  acquainted  with  the  language 
of  the  student. 

The  dramatic  method  may  apply  more  or  less  in  the  beginning, 
depending  on  the  aptness  of  the  instructor  as  much  as  of  the 
student.  This  method  need  not  occupy  much,  of  coilrse;  should 
not  be  overdone. 

The  theme  method  may  be  to  some  extent  profitably  used  in 
an  intermediate  class. 

An  inclusive  method,  combining  all  the  good  of  the  forego- 
ing, with  some  old-fashioned  common  school  applications,  is 
probably  the  best  of  all,  depending  on  length  of  course. 

The  correspondence  method  should  be  used  only  when  the 
direct  method  is  impossible. 
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(11)  Instructors. 

Where  management  is  by  the  company,  or  financed  through 
a  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  employes  have  proved  satisfactory.  Women  are 
more  likely  than  men  to  appreciate  the  situation  and  to  quickly 
establish  a  right  student  spirit.  For  the  higher  classes  men  em- 
ployes will  be  better  acquainted  with  the  vocabulary  and  practice 
of  the  company.  In  general,  American-born  instructors  are  best, 
but  occasionally  a  man  or  woman  of  foreign  birth  and  some 
American  training  will  do  excellent  work.  When  of  the  right 
sort,  the  latter  have  the  advantage  of  the  two  viewpoints,  foreign 
and  American. 

(12)  Compensation  of  Instructors. 

Instructors  should  be  fairly  compensated  for  the  time  spent 
in  recitation  and  preparation. 

(13)  Size  of  Qass. 

A  class  may  well  have  from  eight  to  fifteen  students.  For  a 
brief  course  in  the  dramatic  method  a  larger  class  is  possible,  but 
it  gives  little  opportunity  for  individual  aid. 

(14)  Qassification. 

For  the  beginners,  classify  by  knowledge  of  English;  if  num- 
ber is  sufficient,  there  is  some  advantage  of  having  groups  by 
nationality.  If  there  be  only  a  few  women,  not  sufficient  for  a 
separate  class,  they  may  recite  with  the  men. 

(15)  Length  of  Course. 

Two  or  three  periods  a  week  of  from  one  to  two  hours  (the 
latter  preferable)  may  be  held.  This  should  extend  over  at  least 
eight  months  of  the  year.  The  summer  is  not  a  good  time  for 
school  work.  If  the  students  can  be  gotten  together  at  evening 
periods  from  7  to  9  it  is  best;  they  have  thus  opportunity  for 
washing  up,  food  and  proper  clothing,  a  matter  which  greatly 
affects  their  bearing  and  progress.  Where  employes  scatter  to 
distant  homes  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  the  recitation  time 
precede  or  follow  the  work  hours. 

(16)  Certificates  and  Diplomas. 

Give  a  certificate  at  leaving  with  a  definite  and  accurate  record 
of  results  gained ;  it  will  be  useful  in  any  other  school  the  student 
may  enter.  A  fairly  complete  course  should  be  laid  out  and  if 
completed  a  diploma  may  be  awarded. 

(17)  Foremen. 

Instruct   foremen  to  use  only  English   with  employes   who 
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understand  it  and  to  report  to  school  in  writing  those  who  seem 
unable  to  understand  directions  given. 

(18)  Records. 

Such  records  should  be  kept  as  will  show  total  yearly  enroll- 
ment, average  monthly  enrollment  and  average  daily  attendance. 
It  is  well  to  print  at  end  of  school  year  a  year  book,  to  include 
names  and  classification  of  students.  This  makes  good  advertis- 
ing matter  and  puts  information  in  an  orderly  manner  for  use 
in  reports  to  government  and  others. 

Standards  for  Americanization 

(1)  Community  Center. 

Aid  in  establishing  and  advancing  community  centers  may  be 
given  by  interested  company  officials.  This  can  be  done  as  indi- 
viduals or  as  company  representatives.  (For  a  suggested  pro- 
gram in  community  Americanization,  see  Bulletin  76,  1919,  issued 
by  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.) 

(2)  District  Trained  Nurse. 

A  number  of  companies  maintain  a  district  nurse,  a  service 
not  confined  to  employe  families.  There  is  probably  no  better 
way  of  ministering  to  an  industrial  neighborhood. 

(3)  District  Visitor. 

A  district  visitor  is  a  good  co-worker  for  the  trained  nurse. 
The  district  visitor  will  find  out  the  needs  of  the  community, 
family  and  individual  in  body,  mind  and  spirit,  and  endeavor  to 
direct  forces  toward  relieving  and  building  up. 

(4)  Publicity. 

Bulletins,  pamphlets  and  plant  magazines  may  be  made  use- 
ful for  promoting  Americanization. 

(5)  Safety  and  Health. 

By  circulars  with  pay  envelopes,  by  illustrated  posters,  and 
by  indoor  and  outdoor  moving  pictures  and  addresses  much  can 
be  done  to  interest  the  employe  and  his  family  in  bodily  welfare. 

(6)  Entertainments. 

Good  success  has  been  obtained  in  initiating  and  fostering 
musical  entertainments  and  social  gatherings  devised  and  carried 
out  by  nationality  groups  of  the  foreign-born.  Opportunity  is 
thus  given  to  make  special  abilities  known  to  American  fore- 
men and  fellow-workmen  as  well  as  to  their  own  people. 

(7)  Flag  Raising. 
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A  flag  raising  with  music  and  brief  addresses  may  appropri- 
ately be  arranged  for  Flag  Day  or  other  suitable  time. 

(8)  Legal  Aid. 

Opportunity  to  secure  legal  aid  should  be  offered.  For  diflS- 
cult  cases  it  may  be  well  to  retain  the  services  of  a  local  lawyer. 
Much  embarrassment  and  injustice  is  suffered  by  the  foreign- 
born  through  lack  of  proper  legal  advice. 

(9)  Naturalization. 

The  company  should  be  ready  to  give  any  requested  aid  in 
obtaining  naturalization  papers.  If  facilities  for  Americaniza- 
tion are  offered,  encouragement  may  be  given  toward  naturaliza- 
tion and  the  matter  looked  after  in  an  orderly  way. 

(10)  Church  and  National  Society  Recognition. 

Friendly  acquaintance  and  council  with  religious,  national 
society  and  club  leaders  will  do  much  toward  establishing  pleas- 
ing and  >ust  relations  with  the  foreign-bom.  What  a  large  part 
of  the  strikes  and  local  industrial  unrests  have  had  origin  in  a 
lack  of  mutual  understanding  rather  than  in  intentional  unfair- 
ness on  the  part  of  employes  or  employed  I 

(11)  Restaurants. 

Much  of  the  inefficiency  of  certain  of  the  foreign-born  has 
come  from  lack  of  proper  food.  The  companies  who  have  tried 
the  restaurant  experiment  are  convinced  of  its  value,  particularly 
for  the  single  men.  It  should  be  available  for  the  latter  every 
day  and  every  meal  in  the  week. 

(12)  Savings  Accounts. 

Savings  accounts  for  small  amounts  have  been  encouraged  by 
several  companies. 

(13)  Financial  Aid. 

Aid  in  building  homes  and  aid  and  advice  in  investments  may 
be  offered  to  the  foreign-bom.  The  latter  must  be  done  with 
caution,  but  the  lack  of  it  has  permitted  much  loss. 

(14)  Value  and  Result. 

With  superintendent  and  foremen  it  may  be  insisted  that 
helping  to  develop  foreign-born  workmen  into  good  Americans 
is  an  important  part  of  their  company  duty.  The  result  of  doing 
this  should  be  the  furtherance  of  an  attitude  of  kindly  helpful- 
ness and  just  consideration  for  the  foreign-born  fellow-employe. 
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Organizations  Promoting  Americanization 
These  issue  bulletins,  circulars  and  reports: 

Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Bureau  of  Naturalization, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Bureau  of  Immigration, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
United  States  Children's  Bureau, 

Washington,  D.  C 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
The  National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools, 

15th  Street  at  Irving  Place, 
New  York  City. 
Interracial  Council,  New  York  City. 
National  Safety  Council. 
National  Conference  of  Social  Workers. 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 

New  York  City. 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 

New  York  City. 
Knights  of  Columbus, 

New  Haven,  Connecticut. 
Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association, 

New  York  City. 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 

New  York  City. 
International  Institute, 

New  York  City. 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Carnegie  Foundation, 

New  York  City. 
State  Housing  Associations, 

Address  at  State  Capitols. 
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State  Americanization  Bureaus, 
Address  at  State  Capitols. 
City  and  County  Americanization  Bureaus. 
City  Chambers  of  Commerce. 
National,  State  and  City  Church  Organizations. 
Public,  Private  and  Church  Schools. 
University,  College  and  Technical  Schools. 
Corporation  Schools.     (See  Table  of  Statistics.) 

Bibliography  of  Bibliographies 

A  bibliography  (on  Americanization),  text-books,  diction- 
aries, glossaries  and  aids  to  librarians.  By  Winthrop  Talbot, 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

Immigrants:  Americanization  and  Education  (bibliography). 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

Immigration  and  Americanization,  bibliography  by  H.  H.  B. 
Mayer,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Books   for  study  of  the  races:  "Americanization."     United 
States  Bureau  of  Education. 

Books  about  America  for  new  Americans,  by  Ida  F.  Farrar, 
Massachusetts  Free  Public  Library  Commission,  Boston,  Mass. 

Comparative  Results  of  Americanization  Work 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 

In  making  a  comparative  record  of  the  turnover  in  the  Grood- 
rich  factories  for  four  months,  viz.,  September  1,  1919,  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1920,  we  have  determined  that  the  turnover  has  been  cut 
50  per  cent  amongst  those  attending  the  Americanization  classes. 
The  records  show  that  of  1,000  employes  who  attended  the 
Americanization  classes,  200  left  the  company  during  these  four 
months.  For  example,  taking  two  groups  of  the  men  consisting 
of  100  each,  of  the  one  group  coming  under  the  influence  of  the 
Americanization  school,  twenty  quit  working  for  the  company, 
and  of  the  other  group  of  100  who  did  not  come  in  contact  with 
the  school,  forty  left  the  company.  In  other  words,  the  turn- 
over has  been  cut  in  half. 

From  this  you  can  see  that  the  Americanization  work  in  any 
industry,  if  conducted  properly,  means  the  saving  of  thousands 
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of  dollars  in  a  year  by  making  it  unnecessary  to  replace  men  who 
are  constantly  changing  from  one  industry  to  another. 

EFFECT  OF  AMERICANIZATION  ON  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION 

In  our  industry  hundreds  of  men  have  lost  their  fingers  or 
arms  or  have  been  injured  in  various  other  ways  simply  because 
they  could  not  read  the  danger  signs.  In  many  cases  they  did 
not  understand  the  instructions  of  the  foreman  because  of  their 
lack  of  a  working  knowledge  of  the  English  language.  A  great 
number  of  these  men  are  in  our  employ  at  the  present  time. 
Many  of  them  have  received  special  instructions  in  the  Ameri- 
canization school  of  this  company.  What  is  true  of  this  com- 
pany is  no  doubt  true  of  practically  all  large  industries,  and 
which  shows  the  great  importance  of  having  an  Americanization 
school  in  connection  with  industries  if  for  nothing  else  than  to 
prevent  accidents. 

Many  of  the  foreign-speaking  men,  while  they  can  speak  and 
read  some  English,  they  are  inclined  to  misinterpret  or  mis- 
understand the  instructions  of  their  foreman,  especially  when 
starting  in  on  a  new  job.  This  is  self-evident  from  the  fact  that 
^  number  of  these  accidents  occur  shortly  after  a  man  starts  in 
on  new  work. 

EFFECT  OF  AMERICANIZATION  ON  CHANGE  IN  RATE 

Many  of  the  men  who  have  and  are  attending  our  Ameri- 
canization classes  have  had  their  wages  increased  considerably. 
Their  foreman  knows  that  it  is  their  desire  to  get  all  the  knowl- 
edge possible  and  show  an  inclination  in  this  direction.  They 
stand  a  much  better  chance  of  promotion  and  encouragement  in 
their  daily  work. 

We  have  on  record  numbers  of  instances  where  these  foreign- 
speaking  men  have  been  promoted  into  much  more  responsible 
positions  since  starting  in  our  Americanization  school.  Some  of 
them  have  been  promoted  to  foremanships. 

I  might  cite  one  particular  case  amongst  quite  a  number.  For 
example,  one  of  our  students,  a  Russian  by  nationality  and  who 
has  been  in  the  United  States  six  years,  never  attended  school 
in  the  old  country,  has  been  exceptionally  faithful  in  attendance 
in  our  Americanization  school,  having  attended  practically  every 
session  up  until  this  date  since  September  8,  1919.    On  the  first 
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of  February  he  was 'given  a  foremanship  in  the  department  in 
which  he  has  been  working.  In  a  talk  with  the  general  foreman 
a  day  or  two  ago,  he  said  this  man  has  been  doing  remarkably 
well  since  he  has  been  promoted  to  his  new  position.  The  gen- 
eral foreman  states  that  the  Americanization  school  has  done 
wonders  for  this  man.  It  has  demonstrated  its  valu&  so  much  in 
this  particular  case  that  he  is  encouraging  every  foreign-speaking 
man  in  his  department  to  attend  the  Americanization  school. 

EFFECTS  OF  AMERICANIZATION  ON  LOYALTY 

There  is  no  question  at  all  as  to  the  loyalty  of  the  men  who 
are  in  attendance  in  our  Americanization  school.  In  fact,  we 
have  the  first  instance  to  be  called  to  our  attention  where  the 
men  have  not  been  loyal  in  their  attendance  in  the  regular  work. 
This  cannot  be  said  of  the  men  who  are  not  in  school,  as  their 
records  of  attendance  are  entirely  different.  Of  course,  this  does 
not  mean  in  every  case,  but  in  most  cases.  It  refers  particularly 
to  the  men  who  need  the  Americanization  work  and'  who  are  not 
interested  enough  to  attend  classes. 

The  above  are  facts  obtained  from  foremen  and  managers 
of  the  various  departments  throughout  the  company.  Practically 
all  departments  have  members  in  the  Americanization  classes, 
and  therefore  are  able  to  judge  correctly  as  to  the  effect  it  has 
upon  the  loyalty  of  their  men. 

There  is  a  rule  in  our  Americanization  school  that  if  a  man 

» 

cannot  be  present  in  school  for  any  reason,  he  is  to  notify  his 
teacher  to  that  effect  before  his  absence.  This,  no  doubt,  helps 
considerably  to  make  the  men  more  loyal  to  their  foremen  and 
be  more  careful  about  reporting  on  their  attendance  in  the  fac- 
tory. In  fact,  all  of  these  various  phases  in  the  Americanization 
school  help  the  foreign-speaking  man  to  get  a  clearer  and  better 
understanding  in  everything  in  which  he  undertakes. 

International  Harvester  Company 

Attendance:  The  employes  attending  school  are  steady  in  re- 
porting for  work — more  so  than  the  men  who  do  not  attend  the 
school. 

Accident  Record:    About  equal. 

Turnover:    Better  record  than  those  not  attending  school. 
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Vocabnlary  for  Proposed  Text-book 

Composite  of  lists  furnished  by  members  of   Committee 

Suggestions  are  invited 


FAMILY 

aunt 

mother 

stepfather 

boy 

brother 

mamma 

stepdaughter 

girl 

cousin 

nephew 

stepmother 

baby 

daughter 

niece 

stepson 

home 

father 

parent 

uncle 

house 

grandmother 

relative 

wife 

honor 

grandfather 

sister 

child 

papa 

husband 

son 

children 
WORK 

brush 

overtime 

filing 

wash 

slag 

office 

riveting 

cut 

sweat 

shovel 

soldering 

lift 

employment 

superintendent        assemble 

inspect 

engine 

saw 

connect 

clean 

elevator 

shaft 

tighten 

polish 

sledge 

whistle 

screwing 

oiling 

factory 

test 

hold 

ladder 

labor 

axe 

fasten 

trowel 

laborer 

reaming 

balance 

level 

mill 

chipping 

drive 
CLOTHING 

belt 

corset 

overalls 

trouser 

boot 

cloak 

petticoat 

underw 

button 

dress 

skirt 

vest 

bow 

gloves 

shawl 

waist 

coat 

hat 

slipper 

soles 

cuff 

handkerch 

ief           shoe 

sleeve 

clothes 

mittens 

sock 

pocket 

collar 

necktie 

sweater 

ribbon 

cap 

overcoat 

stocking 
BODY 

ankle 

breast 

chin 

finger 

arm 

beard 

elbow 

foot 

abdomen 

bowels 

eye 

hair 

blood 

breath 

eyebrow 

hand 

bone 

hack 

ear 

head 

brain 

chest 

face 

heel 
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BODY 

hip 

liver 

stomach 

vein 

jaw 

mouth 

teeth 

open 

joint 

mind 

tooth 

shut 

knee 

nose 

thigh 

sneeze 

knuckle 

neck 

tongue 

feet 

leg 

rib 

throat 

forehead 

lips 

skin 

thumb 

lungs 

shoulders 

toe 

LIVING   ROOM 

floor 

tablet 

keys 

curtains 

grate 

ceiling 

organ 

vase 

lamp 

electric 

chair 

box 

picture 

holder 

couch 

chain 

rug 

library 

piano 

pipes 

victrola 

windows 

lantern 

shades 

walls 

doors 

flags 

sitting-room 

lights 

ink 

table 

stool 

pen 

eraser 

shelves 

• 

BEDROOM 

.bed 

carpet 

mattress 

brush 

blanket 

springs 

mirror 

quilt 

bureau 

curtain 

pillows 

comb 

chair 

dresser 

slips 

covers 

clock 

drawers 

sheet 

sleep 

comb 

trunk 

KITCHEN 

apron 

cupboard 

oven 

sink 

broom 

door 

plate 

jars 

bowl 

faucets 

pails 

cabinet 

cup 

icebox 

pot 

toaster 

cook 

kettles 

pan 

dipper 

cream-pitcher 

mop 

range 

scrub 

pantry 

can 

pitcher 
MEALS 

bacon 

cracker 

food 

meat 

beef 

cream 

fork 

milk 

bread 

cake 

ham 

macaroni 

breakfast 

dinner 

honey 

napkin 

butter 

dessert 

jam 

oleomargarine 

beefsteak 

egg 

jelly 

pudding 

coffee 

fish 

loaf 

pickle 

cheese 

flour 

lunch 

pepper 
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MEALS 

pic 

salmon 

veal 

cream-pitcher 

soup 

saucer 

nuts 

dish 

supper 

supper 

oil 

vegetables 

spoon 

salad 

glass 

vinegar 

knife 

tea 

sugar-bowl 

platter 

sugar 

tablecloth 

plate 

restaurant 

salt 

teaspoon 

olives 

water 

steak 

VEGETABLES 

beans 

cabbage 

onion 

radishes 

beets 

carrot 

pumpkin 

squash 

com 

cucumber 

peas 

tomatoe 

celery 

lettuce 

parsley 
FRUIT 

turnip 

apple 

currants 

orange 

pineapple 

blueberry 

grapes 

plum 

raisins 

banana 

gooseberry 

pear 

raspberry 

blackberry 

lemon 

peach 

watermelon 

cherry 

ANIMALS 

cow 

goat 

mouse 

sheep 

cat 

horse 

*  mule 

geese 

calf 

hog 

pig 

chicken 

colt 

kitten 

rabbit 

goose 

cattle 

lamb 

rat 
NATURE 

ducks 

bird 

flowers 

river 

.    sun 

bushes 

hill 

rain 

tree 

country 

land 

rock 

paths 

earth 

leaves 

root 

stream 

ferns 

leaf 

snow 

plants 

forest 

mountains 

sky 

sunshine 

field 

ocean 

moonlight 

moon 

grass 

TRADES 

ngent 

bricklayer 

conductor 

grocer 

artist 

blacksmith 

contractor 

lawyer 

actress 

butcher 

dentist 

mason 

actor 

banker 

driver 

merchant 

baker 

blower 

doctor 

molder 

barber 

carpenter 

engineer 

miner 
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TRADES 

musician 

plumber 

waiter 

foreman 

mechanic  • 

printer 

waitress 

manager 

oculist 

planer 

salesman 

employe 

laborer 

sailor 

shoemaker 

employer 

commissioner 

tailor 

nurse 

painter 

undertaker 

clerk 
SHOP 

anvil 

drill-press 

machine 

oiler 

boiler 

electricity 

motor 

oil 

brake 

foreman 

holes 

pass 

bolt 

grease 

lead 

screw 

coal 

gauge 

lumber 

signal 

cog 

helper 

pulley 

surface 

coke 

hammer 

screw-driver 

shears 

chisel 

hatchet 

spike 

scrap 

crank 

ingot 

tools 

tin 

clamps 

iron 

tractor 

tongs 

crane 

job 

valve 

washer 

cable 

lathe 

wrench 

blast 

coupler 

locomotive 

boss 

bend 

drill 

lever 

ore 

SAFETY 

danger 

dangerous 

safety-first 

hurt 

fire 

goggles 

avoid 

accident 

fire-escape 

device 

chance 

bandage 

fireman 

careful 

neglect 

fault 

infection 

guards 

rules 

relief 

injuries 

caution 

SCHOOL 

arithmetic 

grammar 

tablet 

desk 

book 

globe 

pencil 

poster 

blackboard 

ink 

cards 

leaflet 

chart 

lesson 

study 

read 

chalk 

map 

think 

draw 

dictionary 

pupil 

floor 

answer 

eraser 

ruler 

learn 

bell 

education 

reader 

remember 

question 

English 

teacher 

paper 
TIME 

slate   ' 

autumn 

century 

night 

year 

afternoon 

fall 

noon 

week 

calendar 

hour 

summer 

clock 

day 

morning 

spring 

hand 

date 

minute 

winter 

hourhand 

evening 

month 
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DAYS 


Monday 

Wednesday 

Friday 

Sunday 

Tnesday 

Thursday 

Saturday 
MONTHS 

January 

April 

July 

October 

February 

May 

August 

November 

March 

June 

September 
COLOR 

December 

yellow 

blue 

black 

tan 

red 

purple 

brown 

indigo 

orange 

violet 

white 

pink 

green 

NUMBERS 

one 

ten 

nineteen 

hundred 

two 

eleven 

twenty 

thousand 

three 

twelve 

thirty 

million 

four 

thirteen 

forty 

count 

five 

fourteen 

fifty 

add 

six 

fifteen 

sixty 

subtract 

•even 

sixteen 

seventy 

multiply 

eight 

seventeen 

eighty 

divide 

nine 

eighteen 

ninety 

TRANSPORTATION 

automobile 

train 

motorcycle 

go 

bicycle 

ticket 

travel 

trolley 

streetcar 

transfer 

come 

railroad 

aeroplane 

wagon 

DIRECTIONS 

north 

west 

southeast 

point 

south 

northeast 

southwest 

direct 

east 

northwest 

LOCATION 

« 

states 

Chicago 

Washington, 

D.  C.  United  States 

towns 

Illinois 

Pacific 

Canada 

cities 

New  York              Atlantic 

Mexico 

countries 

San  Francisco        America 

ACTION 

sit 

breathe 

skip 

run 

hurry 

stand 

jump 

talk 
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MONEY 


bills 

nickel 

dollar 

gold 

coins 

dime 

half-dollar 

copper 

penny 

quarter 

silver 

• 

BANKING 

bank 

stock 

draft 

check 

account 

credit 

shareholder 

income 

advance 

bankruptcy 

capital 

receipt 

withdraw 

deficit 

document 

revenue 

deduct 

deposit 

certificate 

mortgage 

voucher 

trust 

debt 

interest 

journal 

note 

discount 

security 

share 

• 

BUSINESS  TERMS 

success 

express 

entry 

invoice 

charge 

wholesale 

quantity 

freight 

export 

expense 

retail 

commerce 

contract 

loss 

price 

bargain 

bill 

factory 

guarantee 

cash 

quality 

trade 

deliver 

order 

record 

firm 

manufacture 

schedule 

store 

shipment 

sale 

wages 

tjrpcwriter 

value 
GENERAL 

address 

bushel 

Christmas 

committee 

aim 

bucket 

church 

dozen 

acid 

brick 

cellar 

ditch 

advice 

ball 

candy 

draft 

act 

bottle 

crate 

doubler 

army 

block 

cigar 

dust 

bachelor 

bam 

cigarette 

damper 

basket 

birthday 

course 

dinkey 

bath 

badge 

coiner 

dumper 

board 

baggage 

center 

derrick 

brass 

bail 

citizen 

dirt 

bottom 

bonfire 

Capitol 

death 

bridge 

brace 

cloth 

everything 

bag 

building 

Constitution 

exit 

boat 

bunch 

council 

end 

bin 

chill 

case 

edge 

buggy 

courts 

charity 

envelope 

bundle 

congress 

chimney 

entrance 

barrel 

chain 

choir 

election 
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GENERAL 

fever 

innocence 

name 

quart 

friend 

joke 

newspaper 

quarrel 

fun 

ioy 

none 

rigger 

flame 

judge 

number 

roof 

frame 

justice 

notice 

roller 

furnace 

jail 

bone 

rod 

flaw 

juice 

nothing 

reason 

fan 

jack 

nick 

rope 

file 

jury 

needle  . 

rent 

fence 

keg 

naturalization 

rubber 

flue 

kindling 

news 

razor 

future 

kink 

nickel 

rest 

fat 

lard 

oats 

race 

feather 

law 

oilcloth 

rice 

farm 

Ufe 

pulpit 

representatives 

first 

language 

pavements 

roll 

gallon 

line 

plant 

rink 

government 

loop 

polls 

rag 

gas 

lime 

pattern 

republic 

God 

limb 

paint 

reward 

glue 

lawn 

pair 

ring 

garden 

lid 

park 

rose 

grave 

liberty 

pork 

ruin 

gift 

load 

Post  Office 

suds 

gasoline 

landlord 

pound 

shot 

gun 

landlady 

President 

saddle 

glasses 

meeting 

page 

sack 

ground 

man 

pin 

scissors 

gross 

meat-market           peck 

star 

gate 

music 

pint 

something 

Governor 

mustache 

power 

song 

gentleman 

mail 

patch 

size 

gentlemen 

marble 

prison 

self 

half 

mayor 

peace 

seat 

health 

match 

pole 

sum 

headache 

mind 

port 

ship 

hall 

mark 

pack 

stamp 

heat 

men 

prize 

side 

hook 

metal 

purse 

strength 

hose 

mile 

pump 

senate 

holder 

male 

pet 

slice 

harness 

medicine 

party 

sand 

heaven 

middle 

person 

street 

height 

magazine 

pill 

score 

heir 

mistake 

plank 

stack 

ice 

measles 

politics 

string 

inch 

mob 

quinine 

sample 
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GENERAL 


servants 

stick 

tag 

shade 

snapper 

tack 

Sir 

sweeper 

tale 

stitch 

strip 

total 

smoke 

socket 

thought 

soda 

ton 

timber 

sin 

time 

thanks 

spark 

tank 

uniform 

spot 

towel 

union 

spy 

track 

vowel 

standard 

trestle 

vice 

scorn 

tube 

voice 

stroke 

twine 

vote 

syrup 

top 

vinegar 

stone 

tea 

valise 

shingle 

thief 

vessel 

sheriff 

toilet 

victim 

sheet 

trust 

vine 

sign 

taxes 

widower 

soap 

telephone 

word 

square 

truth 

woman 

Supreme  Court 

tub 

weed 

sickness 

trial 

weather 

salary 

team 

wire 

seat 

truckdrivcr 

wheat 

stairway 

tire 

worm 

widow 

way 

watch 

war 

wool 

ward 

wheel 

whip 

wind 

witness 

world 

wrap 

wreck 

weight 

wheelbarrow 

xylophone 

x-ray 

yam 

yeast 

yard 

zeal 

zone 

zinc 


Arranged  by  Part  of  Speech 
NOUNS 


animal 

aeroplane 

answer 

beef 

air 

American 

anvil 

bill 

automobile 

Atlantic 

anything 

blood 

axe 

account 

August 

board 

address 

ashes 

army 

body 

autumn 

aim 

audience 

bone 

afternoon 

acid 

bachelor 

book 

apron 

apple 

baby 

bass 

anlde 

abdomen 

blueberry 

brass 

age 

accident 

bacon 

bottom 

avenue 

advice 

banana 

hay 

arithmetic 

amount 

bank 

bread 

aunt 

act 

basket 

breakfast 

arm 

actor 

bath 

bridge 

agent 

actress 

bean 

broom 

artist 

April 

bed 

brother 
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NOUNS 


brush 

blackboard 

calendar 

cigarette 

business 

breath 

clock 

contract 

butter 

blower 

com 

commission 

belt 

badge 

can 

children 

bell 

balance 

coffee 

curtain 

bag 

bankruptcy 

cheese 

cousin 

boat 

back 

cracker 

chin 

box 

baggage 

cherry 

couch 

brain 

bail 

cash 

cabinet 

bin 

bandage 

clerk 

cook 

bone 

Bible 

color 

cream  pitcher 

bowl 

bolt 

coat 

currants 

buggy 

bird 

cuff 

calf 

breast 

ball 

collar 

colt 

boiler 

bottle 

cap 

certificate 

bundle 

bicycle 

corset 

contractor 

barrel 

block 

cloak 

cobbler 

blanket 

both 

calico 

crank 

beets 

barn 

city 

clamps 

baker 

bargain 

check 

caution 

barber 

birthday 

chest 

chance 

bushel 

bushes 

chiU 

cards 

bedroom 

butcher 

courts 

chart 

bucket 

banker 

Congress 

chalk 

brick 

breath 

chain 

coin 

beefsteak 

blower 

cog 

copper 

brake 

badge 

chisel 

cupboard 

boot 

balance 

car 

commerce 

button 

bankruptcy 

cow 

cage 

bow 

back 

Christmas 

cart 

beard 

baggage 

church 

century 

bowels 

bail 

chicken 

course 

bolt 

bandage 

carpenter 

crane 

bird 

banquet 

cellar 

coke                               , 

ball 

bonfire 

conductor 

cable                             ' 

bicycle 

boot' 

cent 

coupler 

block 

brace 

cover 

corner 

both 

building 

comb 

cinders 

barn 

bunch 

county 

carrot                            1 

bargain 

bureau 

carpet 

center 

barge 

Chicago 

candy 

clothes 

blackberry 

Canada 

cat 

citizen 

bushes 

child 

cream 

cucumber                      i 

bricklayer 

coal 

celery 

cake 

blacksmith 

ceiling 

cabbage 

Capitol 

butcher 

chair 

crate 

cloth 

banker 

cup 

cigar 

Constitution 
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NOUNS 

council 

doctor 

father 

grandmother 

crowd 

dump 

factory 

grandfather 

carriage 

December 

foreman 

gloves 

case 

everything 

family 

gooseberries 

cattle 

exile 

flower 

geese 

charity 

eraser 

flame 

goat 

chimney 

employe 

faU 

grammar 

choir 

employer 

firescape 

globe 

committee 

express 

frame 

gun 

document 

evening 

furnace 

gauge 

daughter 

expense 

feet 

glasses 

day 

egg 

foot 

goggles 

date 

end 

fan 

ground 

dime 

elbow 

fireman 

grate 

dinner 

eye 

flaw 

gross 

dollar 

eyebrow 

fiile 

grocer 

door 

edge 

fence 

gate 

dress 

engine 

flue 

Governor 

danger 

elevator 

future 

gentlemen 

dentist 

envelope 

fat 

gentleman 

dish 

education 

forehead 

guard 

dozen 

earth 

faucets 

half 

• 

ditch 

entry 

ferns 

hair 

draft 

ear 

forests 

ham 

doubler 

employment 

field 

hand 

dust 

entrance 

feather 

hat 

driver 

engineer 

farm 

head 

driU 

engine 

fault 

health 

damper 

electricity 

first 

hiU 

dinl^ 

election 

Friday 

home 

duck 

English 

guarantee 

hour 

dumper 

examination 

gold 

house 

derrick 

February 

glass 

husband 

dresser 

freight 

gallon 

horse 

device 

face 

government 

helper 

desk 

fever 

grass 

hammer 

dessert 

finger 

goose 

headache 

deficit 

fire 

gas 

honor 

debt 

fish 

God 

hall 

deposit 

flag 

glue 

heat 

discount 

floor 

garden 

heel 

drawers 

flour 

grave 

holes 

dirt 

foot 

gift 

hook 

dipper 

fork 

grease 

hip 

death 

friend 

grapes 

hatchet 

drill  press 

fruit 

gasoline 

hose 

dictionary 

fun 

girl 

holder 

NOUNS 

honr-faand 

kerosene 

Udy 

motorcycle 

half-dollar 

kettles 

landlady 

men 

harness 

key 

leaf 

mind 

hog 

knoddes 

May 

metal 

holiday 

kink 

meeting 

mile 

honejr 

Kinen 

man 

mule 

heaYcn 

km 

mother 

male 

heigfat 

lamp 

meat 

medicine 

handkerdiief 

lamb 

meat-market 

middle 

heir 

lard 

mill 

moon 

ice 

Uw 

mtmite 

magazine 

ink 

leg 

meal 

March 

icebox 

letter 

music 

mistake 

infectHMi 

life 

Monday 

measles 

injuries 

light 

milk 

mob 

income 

lips 

marUe 

motor 

invoice 

loaf 

macaroni 

mumps 

inch 

lunch 

mustache 

nephew 

innocence 

lathe 

mouth 

negro 

ingot 

lungs 

mail 

name 

interest 

labor 

money 

neighbor 

iron 

laborer 

mayor 

newspaper 

Illinois 

land 

manager 

nickel 

job 

language 

match 

night 

joke 

line 

moonlight 

none 

joy 

liver 

mark 

noon 

judge 

loop 

mud 

nose 

justice 

lime 

mouse 

number 

jaw 

limb 

mason 

notice 

joint 

locomotive 

map 

noun 

jam 

ladder 

mortgage 

nail 

jail 

library 

mamma 

neck 

journal 

lettuce 

mittens 

nothing 

juice 

leaves 

mattress 

note 

jack 

lawyer 

mirror 

niece 

jars 

lead 

'  mop 

nick 

JeUy 

lever 

mountains 

necktie 

jury 

lesson 

merchant 

nuts 

January 

leaflet 

molder 

nurse 

June 

lawn 

miner 

needle 

July 

lantern 

Mexico 

naturalization 

knee 

lid 

musician 

napkin 

knife 

liberty 

minister 

neglect 

keg 

lemon 

mechanic 

news 

kitchen 

load 

machine 

November 

kindling 

landlord 

measures 

New  York 

knob 

lumber 

month 

oats 
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NOUNS 


oleomargarine 

planer 

quality 

ruin 

oil 

pupil 

revenue 

shoemaker 

orange 

price 

rigger 

salesman 

onion 

paint 

record 

suds 

oilcloth 

pair 

roof 

sleep 

oven 

park 

reel 

shot 

oculist 

pass 

.   roller 

saddle 

ocean 

pork 

rain 

sack 

order 

Post  Office 

rod 

scissors 

overcoat 

pound 

room 

stove 

organ 

President 

railroad 

something 

olives 

page 

relative 

star 

overtime 

pin 

reason 

song 

office 

pitcher 

restaurant 

soup 

ore 

papa 

rope 

size 

oiler 

pot 

ruler 

shovel 

overalls 

pan 

radishes 

steel 

oar 

peck 

raisins 

stock 

October 

pint 

raspberries 

sheep 

pulpit 

power 

roads 

self 

pudding 

Pacific 

receipt 

seat 

pavements 

patch 

relief 

sum 

pickle 

peace 

rent 

ship 

plum 

prison 

rib 

shipment 

pear 

pantry 

ribbon 

stamp 

peach 

present 

rubber 

sittingroom 

plate 

pole 

razor 

side 

picture 

port 

rest 

strength 

pipes 

pack 

race 

stool 

pillows 

prize 

rice 

senate 

pails 

petticoat 

rule 

spike 

pepper 

purse 

representative 

screwdriver 

pool 

pump 

roll 

snow 

polls 

pet 

rink 

spring 

pie 

party 

reader 

summer 

pumpkin 

person 

rabbit 

supper 

peas 

parent 

rag 

spoon 

parsley 

pill 

rat 

sugar 

pineapple 

plank 

rate 

salt 

pig 

politics 

republic 

steak 

path 

question 

reward 

shce 

plumber 

quarter 

ring 

sand 

painter 

quinine 

rock 

salmon 

printer 

quilt 

root 

street 

pulley 

quart 

rose 

school 

pattern 

quarrel 

range 

sent 

post 

quantity 

rug 

suit 
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NOUNS 


sun 

superintendent 

stock 

tablet 

sunshine 

street  car 

slag 

tablecloth 

saucer 

sheriff 

spike 

tractor 

score 

sheet 

shears 

train 

sunrise 

shop 

scrap 

town 

sunset 

sign 

slate 

trust 

sale 

soap 

strip 

taxes 

stack 

sock 

sledge 

telephone 

screw 

square 

sink 

truth 

skirt 

store 

socket 

tub 

shawl 

street 

Saturday 

trunk 

September 

sun 

Sunday 

trial 

slipper 

supper 

San  Francisco 

truck  driver 

sleeve 

Supreme  court 

trousers 

team 

shoe 

stepdaughter 

teeth 

tire 

stomach 

stepmother 

tooth 

tailor 

string 

stepson 

ton 

thimble 

sample 

stepfather 

tin 

tag 

schedule 

saw 

time 

tack 

sense 

sweater 

thigh 

tale 

servants 

shoulders 

table 

tank 

shade 

stomach 

tool 

teaspoon 

sister 

shelves 

tongs 

tablespoon 

signal 

shades 

tongue 

total 

Sir 

slips 

tank 

thought 

skein 

sugar  bowl 

truck 

ticket 

skin 

salad 

towel 

transfer 

sky- 

squash 

track 

timber 

silver 

shaft 

throat 

typewriter 

stitch 

shapes 

thumb 

toaster 

smoke 

surface 

trowel 

thanks 

soda 

share 

toe 

Tuesday 

sole 

shareholder 

tomatoe 

Thursday 

sin 

security 

turnip 

umbrella 

son 

success 

trestle 

uncle 

spark 

school 

tube 

undertaker 

spot 

stocking 

tie 

uniform 

spy 

screw  driver 

twine 

union 

standard 

sickness 

teacher 

United  states 

state 

salary 

trolley 

ulster 

scorn 

seat 

top 

underwear 

stream 

stairway 

tea 

valve 

stroke 

stick 

thief 

vowel 

sweat 

snapper 

thing 

vice 

syrup 

sailor 

tree 

value 

stone 

safety 

toilet 

voice 

shingle 

sweeper 

test 

vinegar 
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NOUNS 


vein 

window 

waist 

wages 

vote 

woman 

water 

wounds 

victrola 

weed 

ward 

waiter 

vase 

wall 

wrench 

waitress 

vegetable 

weather 

wheel 

wheelbarrow 

valise 

wire 

whip 

xylophone 

vest 

winter 

wind 

Xray 

veal 

watermelon 

witness 

yam 

vessel 

wheat 

wood 

year 

victim 

week 

world 

yeast 

vine 

worm 

.    wrap 

yard 

voucher 

widow 

wreck 

zeal 

Wednesday 

wife 

wrist 

zone 

work 

way 

weight 

zinc 

widower 

watch 

wagon 

whistle 

war 

Washington, 

D.C. 

word 

wool 

washer 

PRONOUNS 

I 

she 

their 

these 

my 

her 

theirs 

those 

me' 

hers 

them 

myself 

mine 

it 

who 

ourselves 

you 

its 

which 

yourselves 

your 

we 

what 

yourself 

yours 

our 

that 

himself 

he 

ours 

whom 

herself 

his 

us 

whose 

itself 

him 

they 

this 

themselves 

ADJECTIVES 

angry 

big 

dry 

east 

any 

brown 

dirty 

equal 

all 

broad 

deep 

electric 

able 

bitter 

dull 

fast 

alone 

beautiful 

dark 

false 

an 

capital 

dear 

front 

anxious 

cool 

dead 

fair 

better 

cold 

deaf 

first 

bad 

clean 

dangerous 

fourth 

broken 

cheap 

damp 

fifth 

block 

careful 

easy 

fresh 

blue 

careless 

extra 

full 

bright 

crooked 

each 

fine 

blind 

crazy 

empty 

few 

best 

different 

every 

free 
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ADJECTIVES 

funny 

many 

real 

same 

flat 

middle 

rear 

tired 

guilty 

main 

rich 

Uffht 

good 

maimed 

regular 

true 

green 

mean 

short 

tall 

grey 

narrow 

slow 

terrible 

grand 

new 

smooth 

thirsty 

great 

nice 

soft 

thick 

glad 

north 

some 

thin 

happy 

nasty 

south 

tan 

half 

.  northwest 

strong 

united 

hard 

northeast 

safe 

ugly 

high 

old 

sweet 

unfair 

hot 

other 

sour 

uneasy 

heavy 

orange  (color)       stale 

unfit 

honest 

plenty 

sore 

unjust 

hungry 

purple 

sick 

up-to-date 

hurt 

poor 

single 

useful 

innocent 

proud 

straight 

useless 

ill 

polite 

second 

unhappy 

indigo 

pretty 

sharp 

vacant 

just 

pink 

short 

violet  (color) 

kind 

perfect 

sacred 

white 

lame 

possible 

several 

wide 

loose 

quick 

simple 

west 

last 

quiet 

square 

wet 

left 

queer 

shy 

warm 

low 

ripe 

steady 

wise 

long 

red 

steep 

wrong 

large 

round 

stiff 

weak 

light 

right 

strange 

wild 

little 

raw 

southwest 

wrong 

low 

reduced 

southeast 

yellow 

much 

racial 

sad 
VERBS 

young 

add 

am 

blast 

begin 

act 

answer 

bloom 

born 

assist 

are 

bend 

bury 

approach 

ask 

buy 

burn 

accuse 

asked 

brace 

brought 

accept 

ate 

bake 

broken 

apply 

arrest 

baked 

believe 

agree 

advance 

bring 

believed 

assemble 

allow 

build 

bite 

avoid 

allowed 

bind 

bit 
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VERBS 


blow 

catch 

follow 

instruct 

blew 

caught 

followed 

invite 

blown 

caused 

float 

influence 

boil 

die 

floated 

influenced 

boiled 

died 

forget 

interest 

borrowed 

dig 

forgotten 

is 

broke 

dug 

freeze 

include 

begun 

do 

froze 

inspect 

break 

did 

frozen 

jump 

be 

drag 

fix 

jumped 

bleed 

dragged 

fasten 

joined 

borrow 

draw 

get 

join 

breathe 

drew 

got 

keep 

burst 

drawn 

give 

kept 

began 

dream 

gave 

kill 

connect 

dreamed 

given 

killed 

crack 

dreamt 

go 

kneel 

call 

drink 

gone 

knelt 

called 

drank 

grow 

know 

can 

drown 

grew 

knew 

cast 

drowned 

grown 

known 

carry 

drive 

guide 

knock 

carried 

drove 

. .  guided 

keep  out 

change 

driven 

handle 

kick 

check 

done 

handled 

lay 

clean 

deliver 

hang 

laid 

close 

dip 

hanged 

light 

collect 

dump 

hung 

lighted 

comb 

damage 

haul 

lift 

cause 

delay 

hauled 

lifted 

come 

deny 

hear 

like 

cook 

discharge 

heard 

liked 

cost 

drop 

have 

leak 

cover 

deposit 

had 

leaked 

cut 

direct 

hit 

lean 

chip 

fall 

hired 

leaned 

count 

fell 

hold 

learn 

credit 

felt 

held 

learned 

charge 

fight 

heave 

leave 

cause 

fought 

hurry  up 

left 

cried 

fill 

heal 

look 

cure 

filled 

hurry 

looked 

cry 

find 

handle 

lose 

cross 

found 

hurt 

lost 

care 

fit 

hunt 

love 

cough 

fly 

insist 

loved 

could 

flew 

insure 

laugh 
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VERBS 


live 

please 

rent 

spend 

lean 

polish 

refuse 

spent 

lit 

punch 

stand 

save 

led 

point 

stood 

spell 

let 

pry 

steal 

start 

loosen 

prevent 

stole 

stop 

mail 

prepare 

stolen 

swear 

make 

protect 

study 

shut 

made 

pass 

studied 

sneeze 

mean 

quit 

sweep 

scrub 

meant 

quench 

swept 

skip 

meet 

raise 

swim 

sort 

met 

raised 

swam 

send 

mix 

read 

swum 

spill 

mixed 

receive 

shall 

scrape 

must 

received 

should 

splice 

may 

ride 

say 

supply 

might 

rode 

said 

sign 

miss 

ridden 

see 

slip 

move 

rise 

saw 

smoke 

mold 

rose 

sell 

stew 

manufacture 

risen 

sold 

scald 

marry 

run 

send 

start 

multiply 

ran 

set 

show 

nag 

rub 

sat 

stir 

naturalize 

repair 

sew 

strip 

notice 

roast 

sewed 

stake 

need 

respect 

shake 

sag 

open 

represent 

shook 

scoop 

opened 

roar 

shine 

speed 

obey 

rush 

shone 

stay 

occupy 

remain 

shoot 

sharpen 

owe 

rust 

shot 

subtract 

order 

return 

sing 

take 

pay 

rewind 

sang 

took 

paid 

remove 

sung 

talk 

plant 

rattle 

sit 

talked 

planted 

rejoice 

sat 

teach 

promise 

release 

sink 

taught 

promised 

remember 

sank 

tease 

pull 

renew 

sunk 

tell 

pulled 

reach 

sleep 

told 

push 

rid 

slept 

think 

pushed 

rip 

smell 

thought 

put 

returned 

speak 

tie 

paint 

report 

spoke 

tied 

pick 

rest 

spoken 

tighten 
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VERBS 

tear 

understood 

walked 

wished 

try 

unite 

want 

work 

touch 

uphold 

wanted 

worked 

travel 

use 

wash 

write 

treat 

undress 

washed 

wrote 

turn 

unwind 

wear 

written 

twist 

unfasten 

wore 

wind 

thank 

visit 

worn 

was 

tally 

vote 

will 

withdrawn 

tend 

voted 

would 

yell 

tackle 

waste 

win 

yield 

trade 

wasted 

won 

yearn 

understand 

walk 

wish 
ADVERBS 

after 

early 

nearly 

soon 

above 

enough 

now 

sure 

away 

fast 

often 

slowly 

allnight 

far 

out 

too 

always 

forward 

outside 

twice 

ago 

here 

outward 

there 

around 

inside 

once 

then 

across 

inward 

only 

tomorrow 

almost 

late 

plenty 

tonight 

back 

less 

quite 

truly 

better 

nothing 

quickly 

today 

best 

more 

ready 

under 

backward 

most 

rougher 

up 

below 

much 

roughly 

very 

badly 
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Samples  of  Story  for  Proposed  Text-Book 

THE  WARNING 
By  J.  E.  Banks 

The  whistle  blew  at  quitting  time,  twenty  minutes  past  five 
o'clock.  Most  of  the  workmen  had  washed  up  and  put  their 
working  clothes  in  the  lockers.  They  were  hurrying  from  the 
shop  yards. 

Two  of  the  men  walked  by  a  short-cut  which  passed  near 
one  of  the  mill  railway  tracks.  They  were  from  Croatia  and  had 
been  in  this  country  nearly  three  years. 

Three  boys  had  played  together  by  the  fields  of  a  Croatian 
village.  They  had  come  on  the  same  ship  to  America.  They 
had  started  together  on  the  same  job. 

"I  cannot  pass  by  this  way  without  thinking  of  Nicholas, 
said  one  of  the  men.    "No,  nor  I,  either,"  said  the  other. 

The  three  had  worked  in  the  shop  yard  the  first  few  weeks. 
One  day  Nicholas  started  to  cross  this  track  to  get  a  piece  of 
steel  plate  on  the  other  side.  In  the  dark  of  the  early  morning 
he  did  not  notice  the  yard  engine  coming  or  hear  its  whistle. 

The  foreman  saw  the  danger  in  time  and  shouted  to  him  to 
jump. 

Nicholas  heard  but  thought  the  foreman  meant  for  him  to 
stop. 

It  was  too  late  to  hold  back  the  engine  and  the  poor  fellow 
was  struck. 

"I  helped  carry  him  to  the  hospital,"  said  one  of  the  meflf 
"but  that  was  no  use.    He  died  without  speaking." 

"Oh,  if  our  friend  could  only  have  tmderstood  English  a 
little,"  said  the  other.  "Think  how  the  difference  in  meaning  of 
two  words  cost  a  man  his  life." 

"You  remember  the  next  week  we  both  started  to  the  evening 
school  together."  "Yes,  and  we  talk  English  most  of  the  tin*^ 
now." 
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THE   CALL   OF   MUSIC 
By  J.  E.  Banks 

"Were  you  out  to  the  park  last  evening,  Romeo?"  said  a 
young  Italian  to  his  friend. 

"No ;  I  went  to  town  early,  Peter,"  replied  the  other.  "I  did 
not  know  there  would  be  music  played.  I  wish  I  had  stayed  at 
home." 

"Well,  you  see  the  company  has  a  new  band  and  this  was 
the  first  time  they  played  outside." 

"Are  they  all  Americans  in  the  band?" 

"No,  but  most  of  them  are.  You  see,  they  don't  even  know 
that  we  foreign-born  can  play  much." 

"Now,  I  used  to  play  in  our  village  band  in  Italy  and  we  did 
pretty  well." 

"Do  you  ever  try  your  instrument  here?"  asked  Peter. 

"Oh,  I  did  once  or  twice,"  said  his  friend,  "but  it  made  me 
homesick  and  nobody  seemed  to  care.    I  put  it  away  in  the  trunk." 

"That  was  three  years  ago,  Romeo,  and  you  are  not  home- 
sick any  more,  are  you?" 

"No,  not  often,  Peter,"  was  the  reply. 

"Why  don't  you  get  out  the  instrument  again  and  practice 
up?  You  know  the  new  band  needs  a  player  on  an  instrument 
like  yours.  Go  in  and  show  the  people  that  the  spirit  of  Italy 
for  music  is  alive  over  here." 

"Yes,  and  do  you  know,  friend,  that  there  are  enough  of  us 
Italians  in  town  to  hold  a  concert  some  time  of  our  own?  We 
could  play  the  American  music  mostly  but  some  too  of  Italy, 
and  we  will  sing  the  songs  of  both.  We  would  invite  everybody 
to  come." 

"That  sounds  good,  Romeo.  You  see,  I  am  almost  an  Ameri- 
can now,  for  I  have  my  first  papers,  but  I  do  not  forget  the  love 
for  Italy." 
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Casino  Technical  Night  School 

(Maintained  by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing 

Company,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.) 


FOREIGN    DEPARTMENT 
Lesson  No.  1 

YOUR  HOME  IN  AMERICA 

When  you  come  to  America,  the  first  thing  you  need  is  a 
place  to  live.    The  place  where  you  live  is  called  your  home. 

A  single  man  often  lives  in  one  room ;  a  married  man  should 
have  two  or  more  rooms,  or  a  whole  house.  What  kind  of  home 
have  you? 

In  America  we  try  to  keep  fresh  air  in  our  homes.  This  is 
one  of  the  first  laws  of  health.  At  night  you  should  sleep  with 
the  windows  open,  even  in  the  coldest  weather.  This  will  keep 
you  strong  and  well. 

Every  home  needs  plenty  of  light.  Every  room  should  have 
at  least  one  window  in  it.  Be  sure  to  let  the  sun  shine  in  every 
day.    This  will  help  to  keep  you  from  getting  sick. 

Try  to  keep  your  home  neat  and  clean.  It  is  easy  to  do 
this,  and  you  will  be  glad  to  have  your  friends  come  to  see  you. 

When  you  come  home  from  work  at  night  you  need  a  good 
place  to  rest  and  enjoy  yourself.  If  your  house  is  warm  and  you 
have  good  chairs  to  sit  in  and  a  good  light  to  read  by,  you  will 
be  a  happy  American  workman.  Happy  workmen  make  good 
citizens. 


NEW 
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Lesson  No.  2 

THE  LOCATION   OF   YOUR   HOME 

Turtle  Creek  and  East  Pittsburgh  are  two  small  cities  in 
Turtle  Creek  Valley.  They  are  so  close  together  that  they  look 
like  one  large  city.  A  small  creek  called  Turtle  Creek  runs  near 
these  cities  and  there  are  high  hills  on  all  sides.  Both  of  these 
cities  have  good  stores  where  all  may  buy  good  food  and  cloth- 
ing. There  are  also  many  fine  churches  located  in  East  Pitts- 
burgh and  Turtle  Creek. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  connects  East  Pittsburgh  and 
Turtle  Creek  with  Pittsburgh,  which  is  just  twelve  miles  away. 
Pittsburgh  has  a  population  of  about  700,000  people.  It  takes 
about  thirty-five  minutes  to  reach  Pittsburgh  on  the  train. 

Pittsburgh  is  the  second  largest  city  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. It  has  more  big  steel  mills,  factories  and  industries  of 
every  kind  than  any  other  city  in  the  state. 

Many  people  who  live  in  the  Turtle  Creek  Valley  work  for 
Westinghouse.  About  4,000  foreign-bom  men  work  in  this  plant. 
Most  of  these  men  live  in  the  above  cities  near  their  work. 

A  man  likes  to  live  near  his  work.  If  he  is  close  enough  to 
walk  he  does  not  have  to  pay  street  car  or  train  fare.  He  can 
also  get  home  more  quickly  after  his  day's  work  is  done. 

There  are  many  other  reasons  why  a  man  likes  to  live  near 
his  work.    What  other  reasons  can  you  think  of? 
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Lesson  No.  3 

THE  COMPANY  WE  WORK  FOR 

Where  do  you  work?  Many  of  us  work  for  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company. 

There  are  many  large  companies  in  the  Turtle  Creek  Valley. 
Name  some  of  them. 

The  Westinghouse  Company  is  one  of  the  largest  Did  this 
company  start  in  East  Pittsburgh  first?  No,  the  first  shop  was 
in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  It  was  located  at  a  place  called  Garrison 
Alley.  Mr.  George  Westinghouse  built  this  first  shop  here.  It 
was  a  very  small  shop.  At  first  there  were  only  200  men.  This 
was  in  the  year  1886. 

The  little  shop  grew  very  fast.  In  a  few  years  there  were 
2,000  men  working  in  the  shop.  The  building  was  too  small  for 
any  more  men.    The  company  had  to  build  a  bigger  shop. 

At  that  time  there  were  no  buildings  where  East  Pittsburgh 
and  Turtle  Creek  now  stand.  There  was  nothing  here  but  trees, 
hills  and  rocks. 

In  the  year  1896  Mr.  Westinghouse  built  the  first  shop  in 
East  Pittsburgh.  Soon  his  workmen  built  their  homes  near  the 
plant  and  the  city  of  East  Pittsburgh  was  begun.  That  was 
twenty-four  years  ago.  There  were  only  2,000  men  working  here 
then. 

This  company  has  grown  very  rapidly  and  now  there  are 
nearly  20,000  men  and  prls  employed  in  all  sections  of  the  plant. 
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Lesson  No.  4 

WHAT  OUR  WORK  IS 

We  all  have  to  work  for  a  living.  Each  one  of  us  has  a 
certain  kind  of  work  to  do.  Some  of  us  are  tool-grinders,  others 
are  machinists,  others  are  coil  winders,  motor  assemblers  and  so 
on.  Some  are  electricians,  carpenters,  masons,  pipefitters  and 
punch  press  operators.  How  many  other  kinds  of  work  do  you 
know  of? 

Every  kind  of  work  is  important.  We  must  do  our  work  as 
well  as  we  can.  The  tool  grinder  must  grind  the  tools  so  the 
machinist  can  do  good  work.  The  machinist  must  be  careful 
with  his  work  so  the  winder  and  fitter  can  do  good  work. 

The  electrician  must  take  care  of  the  electric  wires  so  that 
the  lights  will  be  good  for  us  to  work  by.  The  pipefitter  must 
repair  the  pipes  so  we  can  have  water  to  drink  and  heat  to  keep 
us  warm. 

If  you  are  a  janitor  and  have  to  sweep  floors,  do  your  work 
well.  Keep  the  floors  clean,  carry  away  trash,  and  you  will  help 
the  men  at  the  machines  and  benches  to  do  good  work. 

The  men  in  the  office  must  work  hard,  too.  They  must  be 
careful  to  figure  our  pay  correctly.  They  must  plan  our  work 
and  order  materials  enough  to  keep  us  busy  all  the  time. 

We  are  all  working  men.    We  all  work  for  the  same  company. 
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Lesson  No.  5 

OUR  WORKING  HOURS 

We  work  eight  and  three-quarters  (8j4)  hours  a  day  in  the 
shop.  On  Saturday  we  work  four  and  one-quarter  hours.  How 
many  hours  are  there  in  a  week?  Let  us  see.  Eight  and  three- 
quarters  hours  a  day  for  five  days — S}i  X  5  «=■  43^4 — ^makes 
forty-three  and  three-quarters  hours;  so  43^  +  4-J4  ~  48  hours 
every  week. 

There  are  four  weeks  and  two  days  in  every  month.  48  X  ^ 
=  192  hours.  There  are  17j4  hours  in  two  days.  192  +  17 J4 
=  209j4  hours. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  work  210  hours  every  month.  How 
many  hours  are  we  paid  for  on  each  pay  day?  Two  hundred 
and  ten  (210)  hours  divided  by  two  (210-^2==  105)  gives  105 
hours  for  each  pay  day. 

If  a  man  works  three  days  how  many  hours  does  he  work? 
8M+8M-f8^=?    8^4X3==? 

If  he  works  four  full  days  and  one  Saturday,  how  many  hours 
does  he  work?  8>^  +  8^ -f-8^ -f  8^ -f  4>^  ==?  (8^X4) 
+  4>^«? 

Suppose  he  works  every  day  in  a  week  but  Wednesday.  How 
many  hours  does  he  work?  There  are  48  hours  in  a  week,  and 
8j4  hours  in  a  day.  Take  8^  hours  away  from  48  hours. 
48-8^=? 


Lesson  No.  6 

OUR  RESTING   HOURS 

Our  last  lesson  was  about  the  number  of  hours  we  work 
each  day.   .Let  us  see  what  we  do  the  rest  of  the  day. 

How  many  hours  are  there  in  a  day?     Now  if  there  are 
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twenty-four  (24)  hours  in  a  day  and  we  work  8^  hours  we 
have  24  —  8^  — 15>4  hours  in  which  to  do  bther  things. 

A  large  part  of  this  time  we  are  asleep.  Every  man  should 
have  at  least  eight  hours  of  sleep  every  night.  A  man  should 
go  to  bed  at  10  o'clock  at  night  and  sleep  until  6  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  That  will  make  him  eight  hours  of  sleep  and  he 
will  feel  good  in  the  morning. 

Some  men  do  not  go  to  bed  until  12  o'clock  or  later.  They 
do  not  get  eight  hours*  sleep  every  night.  When  morning  comes 
they  are  still  sleepy.  When  they  go  to  work  they  are  so  sleepy 
that  they  do  not  do  good  work.  The  foreman  thinks  they  are 
not  good  workmen  and  says  they  are  lazy.  Nobody  wants  to 
be  a  poor  workman. 

Fifteen  and  one- fourth  hours  less  eight  hours,  15j4  — 8=» 
7j4  hours.  There  are  still  7j4  hours  left.  It  takes  about  3  hours 
for  night  school,  which  leaves  4J4  hours  in  which  you  may  do 
an)rthing  you  may  wish  to  do. 

Be  sure  to  read  a  book  or  a  newspaper  each  day. 


Lesson  No.  7 

WHAT  SAVING  REALLY  IS 

Saving  is  spending  less  money  than  you  earn.  If  a  man  gets 
$50  each  pay  day,  and  spends  it  all  before  next  pay  day,  he  is 
not  saving. 

Many  men  do  not  know  how  to  save.  They  keep  thinking, 
"Next  pay  I  will  save  part  of  my  money";  but  when  the  time 
comes  there  is  a  good  show  down  at  the  theatre  that  they  want 
to  see,  and  so  they  spend  their  money  for  that.  Perhaps  there 
is  a  fancy  necktie  at  the  store  that  they  think  they  must  buy. 

Maybe  a  friend  who  lives  nearby  has  saved  his  money  and 
bought  a  new  Victrola ;  then  the  man  who  did  not  save  wants  a 
Victrola  also.  If  a  man  buys  everything  he  wants,  he  will  never 
have  anything  left  to  save. 

Some  men  put  money  in  the  bank  almost  every  time  they 
are  paid.     They  say,  "I  am  saving  money;  I  have  a  checking 
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account  at  the  bank."  This  means  that  they  are  still  spending 
their  money,  because  they  do  not  leave  it  in  the  bank,  but  pay 
their  bills  by  writing  checks.  It  is  so  easy  to  write  checks  that 
their  money  is  all  gone  before  they  know  it.  A  checking  account 
at  the  bank  is  a  good  thing,  but  it  is  not  the  best  way  to  save. 

A  good  way  to  save  is  to  start  a  savings  account  at  some  good 
bank.  Most  banks  will  pay  you  4%  interest  for  the  use  of  your 
money,  if  you  leave  it  there  for  six  months  or  more.  One  dollar 
will  start  your  savings  account. 

If  you  deposit  $10  to  your  account  each  month,  at  the  end 
of  a  year  you  will  have  saved  12  X  10  =  $120.  At  that  rate, 
how  much  can  you  save  in  three  (3)  years? 


Lesson  No.  8 

ECONOMY 

Everywhere  we  go  we  hear  the  word  "economy."  We  see  it 
in  the  newspapers.  We  hear  people  talking  about  economy  on 
the  streets. 

What  does  "economy"  mean?  Economy  is  getting  the  most 
value  for  the  money  you  spend.  Economy  is  more  than  saving. 
It  is  spending  your  savings  wisely. 

A  man  goes  to  a  shoe  store  to  buy  a  pair,  of  shoes.  The 
storekeeper  shows  him  two  pairs  of  shoes.  One  pair  is  very 
heavy  and  good  and  costs  $12.  The  other  pair  has  thin  soles  and 
is  not  so  good.  This  pair  is  priced  at  $8.00.  The  first  pair  will 
wear  a  whole  year ;  the  second  pair  will  wear  out  in  six  months. 
The  man  buys  the  eight  dollar  shoes.  In  six  months  he  has  to 
buy  another  pair  of  shoes.  Is  that  economy  ?  No ;  it  is  not  al- 
ways best  to  buy  the  cheapest  goods. 

John  and  Bill  are  two  men  who  work  in  the  shop.  They  go 
down  to  the  company  store  together  to  buy  groceries.  John  is 
trying  to  save.  He  believes  in  economy.  He  buys  bacon  at  31 
cents  per  pound,  a  ham  at  38  cents  per  pound,  and  some  coffee 
at  30  cents  per  pound.    Bill  is  not  trying  to  save.    He  buys  bacon 
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for  45  cents  per  pound,  ham  for  50  cents  per  pound,  and  coffee 
for  50  cents  per  pound. 

Bill  says:  "John,  why  do  you  buy  cheap  groceries?  You 
only  save  a  few  cents.    You  make  as  much  money  as  I  do." 

"Yes,"  answers  John,  "but  I  am  trying  to  save  my  money. 
I  have  tried  both  kinds,  and  I  find  that  the  cheaper  groceries  are 
as  good,  and  the  few  cents  I  save  on  each  pound  soon  make  sev- 
eral dollars  which  I  can  add  to  my  savings  accotmt." 


System  of  Instruction,  English  and  Americanization 
Casino  Technical  Night  School 

By  A,  B,  Gibson,  Manager 

The  Casino  Technical  Night  School  has  for  the  past  fifteen 
years  operated  a  foreign  department  where  men  of  foreign  birth 
are  given  a  two-year  course  in  English  and  Americanization. 
The  school  aims  to  prepare  these  men  not  only  to  pass  the  ex- 
amination necessary  for  naturalization  papers,  but  to  fit  them  to 
become  real  active  American  citizens,  men  who  will  be  prepared 
to  enter  the  civil,  industrial,  and  moral  life  of  their  community. 

This  two-year  course  is  divided  into  four  terms  of  approxi- 
mately eighteen  weeks  each.  Recitations  are  held  three  times 
each  week  between  the  hours  of  6  p.  m.  and  8.30  p.  m.  on  Mon- 
day, Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings. 

During  the  growth  of  the  foreign  department  at  the  school  a 
number  of  methods  of  classification  and  teaching  have  been 
tested,  with  the  result  that  at  the  present  time  classification  is 
based  on  knowledge  of  English  and  the  direct  method  of  teaching 
is  being  used. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  term  the  men  are  classified  on  the 
basis  of  their  knowledge  of  English.  This  method  is  necessitated 
by  the  large  number  of  nationalities  represented  in  our  school, 
which  would  not  permit  of  racial  grouping.  The  men  are  divided 
roughly  into  the  following  classes: 

1.  Beginners — those  who  speak  very  little  English  and  can 
read  and  write  either  no  English  or  very  little. 

2.  Advanced  Beginners  or  Second  Term  Men — ^those  who  can 
speak  and  understand  some  English  and  can  read  and  write  a 
very  little. 
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3.  Intermediate  Class — those  men  who  can  read  simple  Eng- 
lish sentences  with  understanding,  can  write  a  very  little  and  can 
read  simple  news  items  in  the  daily  papers. 

4.  Advanced  Class  or  Senior  II's — ^those  men  who  can  discuss 
matters  of  general  interest,  read  the  daily  newspapers  well,  write 
simple  business  letters,  and  are  capable  of  solving  simple  prob- 
lems in  arithmetic. 

The  direct  method  of  instruction  is  used  in  all  the  classes, 
only  English  being  spoken  in  the  class  room,  emphasis  being 
placed  on  the  every-day  English  of  the  pupil  in  order  that  he 
may  obtain  training  in  the  language  that  he  should  use  in  his 
home,  industrial  and  community  life. 

During  the  first  two  terms  teaching  is  done  almost  entirely 
from  a  text-book  dealing  with  subjects  carrying  the  man  through 
his  daily  work,  supplemented  by  gestures  and  action  on  the  part 
of  the  instructor,  such  as  "Getting  Up,"  "Getting  Breakfast," 
"Going  to  Work,"  "Applying  for  a  Position,"  "Buying  Qothes," 
"Buying  Food,"  "Renting  a  Room,"  etc.  The  two  and  a  half 
hour  period  each  evening  is  divided  into  three  sections  covering 
grammar,  spelling  and  reading,  writing  and  composition.  This 
division  is  carried  out  mainly  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  long 
period  and  to  assist  the  instructor  in  bringing  in  a  variety  of 
work. 

The  intermediate  or  third  term,  as  well  as  the  advanced  term 
use  a  special  series  of  lessons  in  conjunction  with  the  text-book. 
During  the  intermediate  term  the  special  lessons  deal  with  the 
every-day  life  of  the  man,  our  object  being  to  teach  the  men  the 
important  principles  of  life  and  business  while  he  is  learning  to 
read  English.  The  subjects  taken  up  duritig  this  term  are  con- 
tained in  the  following  outline,  which,  you  will  note,  brings  in 
liot  only  reading,  writing  and  speaking  English,  but  many  oppor- 
tunities for  the  study  of  arithmetic.  The  instructor  is  hefe  given 
an  opportunity  to  bring  up  points  of  interest  on  current  topics 
and  to  allow  the  pupils  to  propose  problems  and  topics  of  inter- 
est to  them. 

1.  Home 

a.  Location  of  the  worker's  home  as  regards: 

1.  City,  county,  state,  etc. 

2.  Work. 

b.  Ideals  of  home  in  America.  .      ^r 
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2.  Work. 

a.  Employer — ^W.  E.  &  M.  Co.  (short  history). 

b.  Kind. 

c.  Hours,  number  of,  etc. 

d.  Pay — ^how  to  figure.    (Easiest  of  present  lessons.) 

3.  Saving. 

a.  What  saving  really  is  (figures). 

b.  Economy  (figures). 

c.  Personal  savings  accounts. 

d.  Insurance — ^life,  accident,  etc. 

4.  Housing. 

a.  Renting  (house  or  room)   (figures). 

b.  Owning  a  home  (figures). 

c.  G)mparison  of   (a)  and  (b).     Rent  vs.  taxes  and  in- 
surance. 

d.  Buying  furniture. 

e.  Mortgages — (elementary  discussion). 

f.  Building  and  Loan  Association — ^aid  to  home-builder. 

5.  Food. 

a.  Selection. 

b.  Current  prices. 

c.  Tables  of  weights  and  measures.  (Simple  problems.) 

d.  Staple  foods — sources. 

e.  Transportation  from  source.     * 

1.  Cost  (figures). 

2.  Method  of  handling. 

f.  Sanitation. 

6.  Qothing. 

a.  Proper  selection  for 

1.  Work. 

2.  Dress. 

3.  Seasons. 

b.  Current  prices. 

c.  Manufacture. 

7.  Recreation. 

a.  Need  for  recreation. 

b.  Forms  of  recreation — parks,  playgrounds,  skating,  bath- 
ing, theatres,  band  concerts,  etc. 
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8.  Schools. 

a.  Public  schools — compulsory. 

b.  Night  schools. 

-    P    .        J  Foreign  Department. 

^  Technical  Department. 
2.  Trade  schools. 

c.  Benefits  of  an  education. 

9.  Public  Libraries. 

a.  Purpose  and  use. 

b.  Books — English  and  foreign. 

c.  Newspapers  and  magazines. 

10.  Public  Welfare. 

a.  Police  protection. 

1.  Duties  of  police  force — ^how  paid. 

2.  How  citizens  should  help. 

3.  Local   laws    (concealed  weapons,  peddling,   traffic, 
etc.). 

b.  Fire  protection. 

L  Duties  of  firemen — ^how  paid. 

2.  How  citizens  should  help — (alarms). 

3.  Fire  prevention  rules. 

c.  Health  department. 

1.  Officials,  duties,  etc. 

2.  Laws — quarantine,  etc. 

3.  How  citizens  should  help. 

4.  Qean  streets — pure  water. 

d.  Accident  prevention. 

L  Danger  signs. 
2.  Traffic  laws. 

11.  Post  Office. 

a.  Use. 

1.  Sending  letters — how  to  address  letters. 

2.  Sending  money. 

3.  Parcel  post — (figures). 

4.  Postal  savings  bank. 

b.  How  mail  is  handled. 

1.  Trains,  trucks,  wagons,  etc. 

2.  City  and  rural  carriers. 

c.  How  the  government  serves  the  community  through  the 

Post  Office. 
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12.  Banks. 

a.  The  need  of  saving. 

b.  How  to  save. 

c.  Purpose  of  banks.     (Service  to  community.) 

d.  How  to  open  a  banking  account. 

1.  Savings  account. 

2.  Checking  account.     (Explain  check,  endorsement, 
etc.) 

e.  Withdrawals. 

f.  Unreliable  banks. 

g.  Interest  on  savings.     (Give  problems.) 

13.  Investments. 

a.  Real  estate. 

b.  Stocks  and  bonds  (Liberty  bonds). 

c.  Discussion  of  good  and  bad  investments. 

d.  Building  and  Loan  Association  (as  an  investment). 

e.  Company  stock. 

The  advanced  or  senior  II  class  spend  a  large  portion  of 
their  time  in  the  study  of  history  and  the  American  government. 
This  is  conducted  by  the  use  of  a  text-book  and  special  lessons. 
The  special  lessons  are  those  covered  in  the  following  outline : 

14.  America  and  Americans. 

a.  Geography — (main  features). 

b.  Birth  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

1.  Discovery,  colonization,  revolution. 

2.  Declaration  of  Independence. 

3.  Constitution. 

4.  American  flag — what  it  stands  for. 

c.  Civil  War — (its  meaning). 

d.  Growth  of  the  nation  since  1860. 

1.  Increase  in  population  (figures). 

2.  Increase  in  area  wealth,  etc. 

3.  Rank  among  nations. 

e.  Citizenship. 

1.  Rights  and  duties — taxation. 

2.  Advantages  and  responsibilities. 

3.  How  to  become  a  citizen.    (First  and  second  papers. 
Explanation  of  procedure.) 


-k  I 
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f.  The  American  people. 

1.  Europe's  contribution. 

2.  Ideals. 

3.  Comparison  of  democratic  and  other  forms  of  gov- 
ernment. 

15.  Government. 

a.  National. 

1.  Republican  form  of  government  defined. 

2.  Constitution. 

a.  Who  made  it — date. 

b.  Why  it  was  made. 

c.  What  it  does  (taxation). 

d.  Amendments. 

3.  Congress — (powers  and  duties). 

a.  Senate — ^number  of  members,  etc. 

b.  House   of   Representatives — ^number   of   mem- 
bers, etc. 

4.  Chief  executive. 

a.  How  elected — electoral  college. 

b.  Qualifications. 

c.  Term. 

d.  Powers  and  duties. 

e.  Cabinet. 

5.  Judiciary. 

a.  Powers  and  jurisdiction. 

b.  Appointments  and  elections. 

b.  State. 

1.  Comparison  with  and  relation  to  national  govern- 
ment. 

2.  Governor. 

3.  Legislature. 
47  Taxation. 

c.  County. 

1.  Relation  to  state  government. 

2.  Officials. 

a.  How  elected. 

b.  Duties  (general). 

3.  Taxation. 
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d.  City  or  town. 

1.  Relation  to  state. 

2.  Officers. 

3.  Taxation. 

16.  The  United  States  Today. 

a.  Civilization. 

1.  Ideals  of  freedom. 

2.  Ideals  of  justice. 

b.  Education. 

1.  Americanization. 

2.  Free  public  schools. 

3.  Higher  institutions  of  learning. 

4.  Libraries,  etc. 

c.  Inventions. 

d.  Transportation. 

1.  Railroads. 

2.  Steamships. 

3.  Aeroplanes. 

e.  World  trade. 

f .  Rank  among  the  nations. 

Throughout  the  student's  course  one  hour  per  week  is  de- 
voted to  visual  training.  Lantern  slides  are  used  in  the  beginning 
term  as  a.  basis  for  discussion  on  matters  of  general  interest 
to  the  students  in  connection  with  their  home  and  industrial  life. 
In  the  intermediate  or  advanced  term  lantern  slides  are  again 
used  to  teach  history  and  American  government.  The  slides  are 
accompanied  by  talks  from  the  instructors  and  frequently  out- 
side speakers. 

The  text-book  used  in  the  advanced  class  is  by  Sara  R. 
O'Brien,  "English  for  Foreigners,  Book  II."  Hughes'  "Cbm- 
mimity  Civics"  is  used  as  a  reference  book.  The  students  are 
assigned  certain  portions  of  the  civics  book  for  individual  lessons. 

Throughout  the  two-year  course  prizes  are  given  each  term 
to  the  student  showing  the  greatest  progress.  All  those  who 
complete  the  two-year  course  are  granted  certificates  from  the 
school.  A  large  percentage  of  the  students  who  graduate  from 
the  foreign  department  continue  their  studies  in  the  preparatory 
and  engineering  departments  of  the  night  school  and  prepare 
themselves  for  a  specific  line  of  work. 
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Submarine  Boat  Corporation 

TRAINING  OF  UNSKILLED  WORKMEN 

By  Harry  H.  Tukey 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  training  is  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  development,  along  the  mechanical  lines,  of 
unskilled  and  semi-skilled  workers.  We  are  attempting  no 
Americanization  or  other  general  educational  work.  In  short, 
we  are  developing  an  operative  force  from  raw  or  semi-finished 
material.  Included  in  this  work  are  unskilled  and  semi-skilled 
who  are  foreign  born,  American  born  and  negroes.  We  make 
no  distinctions  nor  do  we  provide  any  special  training  activities 
designed  for  any  particular  class. 

The  figures  of  enrollment  and  attendance  on  the  attached 
questionaire  indicate  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  train- 
ing department  from  January  1st  to  December  31,  1919,  and  for 
the  month  of  January,  1920.  Average  enrollment  indicates  the 
number  of  men  employed  in  training  department  per  week  for 
the  year  1919.  Average  attendance  indicates  the  average  num- 
ber under  training  at  all  times,  absentees  excluded.  Of  the  above 
enrollment  for  the  year  there  were  8,535  men  trained  and  trans- 
ferrd  to  the  production  department.  No  charge  is  made  for  in- 
struction given  and,  on  the  contrary,  learners  are  paid  wages 
from  46  to  56  cents  per  hour  during  the  training  period. 

Under  the  item,  "Subjects  taught,"  I  am  including  an  outline 
of  the  different  crafts  in  which  we  are  training  men.  Inde- 
pendent of  this  we  have  cooperated,  to  a  certain  extent,  with 
public  school  authorities  in  the  teaching  of  blueprint  reading. 
This  activity,  while  involving  some  35  or  40  men,  we  feel  is 
rather  a  negligible  factor  when  compared  with  out  major  work. 

Total  enrollment  school  year  1918-1919 17,347 

Average  enrollment  school  year  1918-1919 333.6  per  week 

Average  attendance  school  year  1918-1919 767  per  day 

Enrollment  to  Feb.  1st,  this  school  year 1287 
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Subject  taught: 

Riveting 
Regulating 
Linerman 
Elec.  Weld. 
Shipfitting 


Holding-on 
Ream,  and  Drill. 
Painting 
Erec.  Mach. 
Pipe  Covering 


Heating 

Chip  and  Caulk. 

Pipefitting 

Bolting 


Higher  Classes  in  English  at  the  Joseph  &  Feiss  Company 

By  Mary  5.  Gilson 

For  the  past  six  years  there  have  been  English  classes  for 
foreigners  in  the  Joseph  &  Feiss  Company.  At  present  all  the 
men  in  the  factory  can  speak  English,  but  the  more  ambitious 
of  them  expressed  a  desire  for  some  further  instruction  which 
would  help  them  to  speak  with  more  fluency.  There  are,  there- 
fore, two  groups,  in  each  of  which  are  about  fifteen  men.  The 
groups  are  called  clubs  in  order  to  avoid  the  sound  of  the  school 
room  which  the  word  "class"  so  often  implies.  A  great  deal  of 
interest  has  been  evidenced  in  the  topics  which  have  been  taken 
up,  and  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  clubs  has  been  almost 
100  per  cent.  The  paper,  "Current  Events,"  which  is  the  weekly 
newspaper  used  so  largely  in  public  and  private  schools,  is  used 
once  a  week  for  world  news  and  practice  in  reading  simple  Eng- 
lish. Other  subjects  besides  current  events  have  been  taken  up. 
One  day  there  was  an  informal  debate  on  whether  women  should 
receive  the  same  pay  as  men  in  like  operations.  Another  day 
there  was  a  discussion  on  thrift  with  the  help  of  budget  planning 
which  was  mapped  out  on  the  blackboard.  The  following  sub- 
jects also  were  taken  up : 

Chemistry  Lesson — illustrating  the  value  of  good  air. 

Safety  in  the  Home — ^pointing  out  the  dangers  from  gas,  elec- 
tricity, fire,  water,  etc. 

The  New  Europe,  The  new  arrangement  shown  by  colored 
maps  printed  by  the  United  States.  A  copy  of  thesie  maps  was 
presented  to  each  member,  who  seemed  to  treasure  it  very  highly. 

The  Weather  Map,  A  copy  of  this  was  discussed  in  response 
to  a  request  from  some  members  of  the  club  for  information  con- 
cerning the  knowledge  of  the  weather  man. 
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Geography  of  America.    Especially  the  United  States. 

History  of  the  United  States  in  Outline.  Stereopticon  lecture 
on  Revolutionary  War,  Civil  War,  etc. 

Stories  of  Great  Men  of  the  United  States.  Stereopticon  talk. 

Beauties  of  our  Country.    Stereopticon  talk. 

Earth,  Planets,  Moon,  Sun,  Stars.    Stereopticon  talk. 

The  club  leader  is  willing  to  take  up  any  subject  that  the 
others  request,  and  he  has  found  that  there  are  a  number  of 
topics  on  which  the  men  really  desire  to  be  informed.  They  give 
up  a  part  of  their  working  time  and  part  of  their  lunch  time  for 
these  group  meetings  twice  a  week,  making  the  period  last  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  each  meeting.  It  has  been  felt  that 
this  work  of  the  "men's  clubs"  has  been  very  highly  appreciated, 
and  that  it  will  be  continued  next  year  if  the  interest  continues 
to  be  as  great  as  it  is  now. 

Americanization  Work  of  the  International  Harvester 

Company 

By  A.  H.  Young 

The  English  classes  are  being  conducted  in  all  plants  of  the 
International  Harvester  Company,  and  in  Chicago  are  taught  by 
teachers  furnished  by  the  Board  of  Education.  We  have  been 
cooperating  in  this  work  with  the  Chicago  Association  of  Com- 
merce. Our  classes  follow  the  general  line  of  instruction  as  laid 
out  by  the  Board  of  Education,  except  that  we  have  made  use 
in  several  cases  of  special  texts,  describing  pictures  and  giving 
words  peculiar  to  our  line  of  manufacture.  Most  classes  are 
conducted  after  closing  hour  in  the  afternoon. 

In  most  of  the  plants  the  question  of  securing  attendance  in 
these  classes,  of  encouraging  all  employes  and  finding  out  who  is 
eligible  and  of  checking  up  absentees  from  classes  is  handled  by 
the  sub-committees  of  the  Works  Councils  in  conjunction  with 
the  foremen  in  each. 

At  Tractor  Works  the  teacher,  who  was  formerly  paid  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  is  now  paid  by  the  International  Har- 
vester Company,  and  gives  her  entire  time,  when  not  conducting 
classes,  to  following  up  absentees,  and  other  ways  of  checking 
up  on  Americanization  work.     Qasses  in  citizenship  and  civics 
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are  also  conducted  at  several  of  our  plants  and  assistance  given 
those  desiring  to  become  citizens. 

The  officers  of  the  company,  the  Industrial  Relations  De- 
partment, and  many  of  the  Works  Councils  have  been  giving 
serious  consideration  to  approaching  Americanization  work  from 
a  different  angle  than  that  of  forcing  citizenship  upon  its  work- 
ers. A  survey  is  now  being  made  of  the  possibilities  along  the 
line  of  educational  and  up-grading  work  among  employes  of 
foreign  birth  and  extraction,  as  a  result  of  which  we  hope  to 
make  further  progress. 

Several  of  our  councils  have  considered  giving  preference  in 
employment  and  promotion  to  citizens  of  this  country  and  Trac- 
tor Works  have  adopted  the  following  rules: 

"Employes  who  are  native  Americans,  naturalized  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  or  those  of  foreign  birth  who  have  given  up 
their  foreign  citizenship  and  have  applied  for  their  naturaliza- 
tion papers  shall  receive  first  promotion. 

"A  new  employe  should  be  either  an  American  citizen  or  take 
legal  steps  to  become  one,  and  these  conditions  will  be  considered 
in  adding  to  our  present  force.  Loyalty  to  the  flag  means  a 
united  country,  and  all  employes  should  be  true  to  the  interests 
of  our  government  as  well  as  loyal  to  their  employers." 

Plan  of  Americanization  of  Illinois  Steel  Company 

By  Robert  /.  Young 

We  are  indeed  much  interested  in  the  subject  of  interesting 
our  foreign-born  in  the  value  of  becoming  American  citizens  and 
in  learning  to  speak  our  language  and  obtaining  a  better  under- 
standing of  our  customs,  our  ideals,  and  our  industrial  conditions. 

In  our  campaign  to  interest  these  men  in  becoming  natural- 
ized we  first  secured  the  cooperation  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  then 
held  a  meeting  of  all  of  the  foremen  to  present  the  subject.  At 
this  meeting  the  plant  general  superintendent  presided,  speeches 
were  made  by  superintendents,  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  worker,  and  by 
foremen,  who  had  been  requested,  previous  to  the  meeting,  to  be 
prepared,  and  whom  we  knew  would  make  stirring,  patriotic 
talks.    At  this  meeting  a  dinner  was  served. 

As  to  organization,  an  official  was  appointed  by  the  general 
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superintendent  to  have  general  supervision  of  the  campaign  and 
cooperate  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A,  worker.  A  committee  was  then 
appointed  in  each  department  to  cooperate  with  these  gentlemen 
and  with  the  foremen  in  their  department  in  working  for  candi- 
dates for  naturalization.  As  the  work  pr(^essed,  groups  of  can- 
didates were  taken  to  the  office  of  the  Qerk  of  the  Superior 
Court,  where  they  filed  their  declarations  of  intention  to  become 
citizens,  and  were  given  their  first  papers.  The  naturalization 
forms  were  filled  out  before  the  men  were  taken  to  the  court. 

As  soon  as  a  candidate  received  his  first  papers  he  was  pre- 
sented with  a  booklet,  "Guide  for  Applicants  for  Citizenship," 
by  O.  O'C.  Cowley.  In  the  outline  given  above,  I  have  set  forth 
the  work  as  it  has  been  carried  on  at  one  of  our  plants,  but  it  is 
illustrative  of  the  work  done  at  all  of  them. 

An  Americanization  campaign  obviously  must  go  further  than 
procuring  the  declaration  of  the  men  to  become  American  citi- 
zens, as  the  men  should  learn  to  speak  our  language,  become 
familiar  with  our  civil  government,  and  gain  some  knowledge 
of  the  three  Rs.  In  carrying  on  this  school  work  we  cooperate 
with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  public  schools.  First  we  have  a 
plant  committee  on  education,  consisting  of  the  department  super- 
intendents, who  meet  once  a  week.  Each  department  also  has 
its  educational  committee,  the  members  of  which  are  the  super- 
intendent, or  his  assistant,  and  the  foremen  in  the  department. 
The  department  committee  directs  the  efforts  of  one  or  more 
men  in  the  department  who  go  among  the  men  to  talk  with  them 
regarding  the  desirability  of  learning  to  speak  English,  and  ex- 
plaining the  facilities  offered,  and  when  a  man  is  found  who  is 
willing  to  attend  the  classes  he  is  given  a  card  upon  which  is  an 
introduction  to  the  instructor  of  the  English  class  at  the  loca- 
tion nearest  his  home.  These  different  locations  are  enumerated 
on  the  card,  and  a  check  is  made  opposite  the  name  of  the  school 
the  man  wishes  to  attend.  The  card  also  bears  the  student's 
name.  Some  of  these  classes  are  held  at  the  public  night  schools, 
others  in  halls  or  club  rooms  at  the  public  parks.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
provides  the  instructors  for  classes  not  held  in  the  public  schools. 

There  is  a  slight  variance  in  the  manner  in  handling  the  school 
work  at  our  Gary,  Indiana,  plant,  in  that  the  classes  are  held  in 
a  plant  building,  that  the  instructors  are  plant  employes,  and 
that  the  written  and  blackboard  work  is  prepared  by  the  plant  in- 
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structors.  A  careful  check  is  kept  on  each  pupil's  attendance  in 
the  classes,  and  if  a  student  is  irregular  in  his  attendance  or 
stops  attending  school  he  is  interviewed  and  urged  to  carry  on 
the  work. 

To  carry  on  a  campaign  of  Americanization  we  believe  it 
necessary  to: 

Appoint  an  official  to  have  charge  of  the  work  of  urging  em- 
ployes to  attend  night  schools. 

Appoint  a  committee  or  committees  to  assist  and  cooperate 
with  this  official. 

Post  notices  printed  in  foreign  languages  and  describing  the 
English  school  facilities  and  the  advantages  of  attending  the 
school. 

Prepare  a  list  of  all  non-English-speaking  employes  for  the 
use  of  the  committees  and  teachers. 

Hold  plant  meetings — ^talk  with  employes  on  the  advantages 
of  evening  school. 

With  reference  to  the  success  we  have  had  so  far,  I  believe 
a  good  start  has  been  made  and  better  results  will  be  shown  in 
the  coming  season.  When  the  men  are  talked  with  regarding 
the  studying  of  English  there  seems  to  be  a  real  desire  on  their 
part  to  take  the  course,  but  frequently  this  desire  is  not  strong 
enough  to  make  them  regular  attendants  at  the  classes.  If  labor 
conditions  would  permit  or  when  the  conditions  will  permit  the 
payment  of  a  little  higher  wage  to  regular  attendants,  or  the  pro- 
motion to  jobs  which  pay  a  higher  wage,  doubtless  would  be  a 
means  to  increase  the  size  of  classes  and  the  regularity  of  attend- 
ance. 

Americanization  Activities  of  the  American  Hard  Rubber 

Company 

By  S.  H.  Renton 

The  melting  pot  metaphor  is  not  so  popular  as  it  used  to  be. 
Something  appears  to  have  been  the  matter  with  our  easy-going, 
before-the-war  theories  of  Americanization.  Indeed,  it  seems  to 
many  of  us  now  that  we  have  more  of  an  eel  pot  than  a  melting 
pot.  And  from  every  side  rush  all  sorts  of  wise  and  foolish 
remedies. 
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One  very  popular  notion  nowadays  is  that  we  should  discard 
the  melting  pot  theory  and  adopt  that  of  hammer  and  tongs.  It 
is  proposed  to  keep  the  immigrant  in  order  with  the  policeman's 
club  or  the  soldier's  bayonet,  and  at  the  first  provocation  to  de- 
port him. 

The  hammer  and  tongs  advocates  do  not  seem  to  realize  that 
the  melting  pot  has  not  had  a  fair  trial  of  late  years,  nor  that  it 
really  does  work  when  it  has  a  reasonable  chance.  Let  those  who 
think  the  melting  pot  has  been  tried  and  has  failed  look  at  the 
facts. 

Suppose  a  foundryman  should  bring  into  his  foundry  copper 
and  tin  and  zinc,  and  after  setting  them  down  on  the  floor  near 
each  other  leave  them  there  for  years.  Has  he  made  much  prog- 
ress toward  getting  the  desired  compound?  Has  he  tested  his 
melting  pot  ? 

So  it  IS  with  America.  In  come  the  immigrants  at  the  door, 
the  earlier  comers  grudgingly  making  room  for  them.  And  the 
immigrants  stay  in  groups  by  themselves  while  the  older  Ameri- 
cans keep  away  from  them  as  much  as  they  conveniently  can. 
Then  after  a  time  we  wonder  why  the  immigrants  retain  so  many 
old-world  characteristics  and  why  we  are  not  all  one  people. 
Have  we  really  tried  our  melting  pot?  Are  we  not  something 
like  the  foundryman  who  would  leave  his  copper  and  tin  and 
zinc  in  separate  heaps  on  the  foundry  floor? 

In  truth,  what  little  we  have  done  with  the  immigrant  during 
our  intermittent  awakenings  from  a  state  of  indifference  has  been 
largely  on  the  hammer  and  tongs  theory — ^not  the  melting  pot. 
We  have  put  him  on  the  anvil  and  tried  to  hammer  him  into 
shape  in  accordance  with  our  own  preconceived  ideas.  Or,  to 
change  the  metaphor,  we  have  tried  to  run  him  into  our  own 
unyielding  mold. 

The  great  difficulty  is  that  multitudes  of  those  who  gave  lip 
service  to  the  melting  pot  theory  never  seriously  thought  of 
throwing  themselves  into  the  melting  pot.  Yet  it  is  clear  that 
if  we  earlier  comers  refuse  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  the  crucible 
ourselves,  there  can  be  no  fusion  between  us  and  the  later  ar- 
rivals. Without  the  fire  of  the  furnace  there  can  be  no  new 
amalgam.    There  is  no  easy  way  of  giving  birth  to  a  new  race. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  discard  the  pseudo-melting 
pot  of  a  former  generation,  that  strange  compound  of  hammer 
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and  tongs,  a  rigid  mold,  and  an  overwhelming  amount  of  indif- 
ference. If  we  do  not  wish  to  continue  with  a  horde  of  unas- 
similated  foreigners  in  our  midst,  and  if  we  cannot  expel  them 
all  and  bar  the  gates,  there  is  but  one  solution  left.  We  need  a 
real  melting  pot  into  which  we  earlier  comers  shall  throw  our- 
selves to  the  uttermost,  with  full  confidence  that  if  our  ideals 
and  our  institutions  be  indeed  worthy  they  will  come  forth  not 
merely  untarnished,  but  stronger  and  brighter. 

The  time  has  come  to  meet  the  newcomer  half-way,  treating 
him  as  we  would  a  friend  and  a  brother.  If  we  will  give  our- 
selves to  the  work  of  educating  him  in  the  meaning  of  America 
and  of  democracy,  be  sure  that  he  in  turn  will  educate  us  in 
ways  of  which  we  barely  dream.  If  we  will  take  him  into  the 
partnership,  even  though  it  be  for  a  time  as  junior  partner,  he 
will  bring  new  life  and  power  to  the  firm. 

The  hammer  and  tongs  policy  has  failed,  the  rigid  mold  has 
failed,  above  all  indifferent  laissez  faire  has  failed.  But  the  true 
melting  pot  will  not  fail  if  we  dare  to  give  it  a  trial. 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  the  following  definition  for  Ameri- 
canization is  suggested: 

The  fusion  of  early-comers  and  late-comers  into  one  homo- 
geneous nation,  whereby  an  ever-changing,  ever-improving  race 
of  Americans  is  continually  reborn. 


English  for  the  Foreign-Bom  Women  as  Reported  by 

Association  Companies 

By  Miss  Margaret  B,  Reisch,  of  the  American  Rolling  Mill 

Company 

The  B,  F.  Goodrich  Company 

The  foreign-born  women  have  been  invited  to  join  the  Ameri- 
canization classes.  At  the  beginning  of  this  school  term  there 
were  four  or  five  classes  for  women  in  English. 

There  is  a  young  lady  employed  by  the  company  who  investi- 
gates  working  conditions   regarding  all   the   women   employes. 
This,  of  course,  includes  Americans  as  well  as  foreign-bom. 
The  Joseph  &  Feiss  Company 

There  are  two  groups  of  women  attending  English  classes 
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which  are  conducted  by  this  company.    One  group  is  doing  ele- 
mentary work  and  the  other  advanced. 

The  classes  are  taught  by  a  Hungarian  woman  who  has  done 
a  great  deal  of  Americanization  work  in  Cleveland  and  who  has 
the  confidence  of  the  foreign  groups  in  the  city. 

WesHnghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company 

Qasses  in  domestic  arts,  stenography  and  tracing  are  con- 
ducted in  the  Casino  Technical  Night  School.  These  are  attended 
by  many  foreign-bom  young  women. 


The  Home  Nursing  Course  Given  at  the  West  Pullman  Plant 
of  the  International  Harvester  Company 

By  Mrs.  Carolyn  S.  Davison 

During  the  influenza  epidemic  of  the  winter  of  1919  a  large 
percentage  of  the  employes  of  the  West  Pullman  Plant  of  the 
Harvester  Company  were  ill.  It  was  found  almost  impossible 
to  secure  either  doctors  or  nurses  in  sufficient  numbers  to  give 
proper  care  to  the  many  families  stricken.  In  many  instances 
even  the  father  of  the  family  was  obliged  to  stay  away  from 
work  in  order  to  care  for  his  wife  or  children  who  were  ill.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  industry  was  greatly  handicapped  by  sudi 
conditions,  and  that  the  women  were  unprepared  to  nurse  their 
families  and  safeguard  their  homes  from  contagion  was  only  too 
evident  from  the  large  casualty  list. 

It  was,  therefore,  decided  this  year,  as  an  insurance  against 
a  similar  condition,  to  offer  the  Red  Cross  Course  in  Home 
Nursing  and  Care  of  the  Sick  to  the  women  employed  in  the 
West  Pullman  Works  who  were  interested  in  taking  up  such  a 
study. 

Preliminary  to  this  Red  Cross  course  a  series  of  talks  were 
given  them  during  the  month  of  October  on  various  health  sub- 
jects.   For  example: 

October  1,  1919:  Dr.  Rachael  Yarros,  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Department — "Social  Hygiene"  with  moving  pic- 
ture, "End  of  the  Road." 

Miss  Ethel  Kean — First  Aid  Work  of  Nurses  in  France. 
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Miss  Beulati  Gribble — Care  of  the  Patient  and  Sick  Room  in 
Non-Contagious  Diseases. 

Miss  Evaline  Logan — Care  of  the  Patient  and  Sick  Room  in 
Contagious  Diseases. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Britton — ^Ventilation,  Sanitation,  Influenza  and 
Tuberculosis. 

Dr.  C.  M.  Pierce — First  Aid  Emergency  Surgery. 

The  Red  Cross  course  included  the  following  lessons  in: 

1.  Protection  of  Health  in  the  Home,  Teaching  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Sickness,  and  Care  of  Contagious  Diseases. 

2.  Selection  of  Simple  Sick  Room  Equipment,  Recording  of 
Symptoms. 

3.  Care  of  Babies. 

4.  Care  of  Sick  Room  and  Bed  Making. 

5.  Giving  of  Baths. 

6.  How  to  Give  Medicines  and  Hot  and  Cold  Applications. 

7.  Care  of  Common  Ailments  and  Emergencies. 

8.  Special  Care  of  Children  and  Old  People. 

9    "^ 

.^   ^Review  and  Qass  Practice  Work. 

11.  Fluid  Foods  for  the  Sick. 

12.  Foods  for  the  Convalescent. 

13.  Special  Diets. 

14.  Anti-Constipation  and  Obesity  Diets. 

15.  Serving  of  the  Invalid  Tray. 

On  November  25,  1919,  the  first  lecture  of  the  course  of 
fifteen  lectures  was  given.  There  were  twenty-one  girls,  in- 
cluding the  matron,  present.  The  lecturer  spoke  on  the  follow- 
ing subjects: 

1.  Ventilation  of  Rooms. 

2.  Lighting. 

3.  The  importance  of  a  perfectly  clean  kitchen,  and  care  to 
be  taken  in  handling  of  food. 

4.  The  Disposal  of  Garbage. 

5.  The  Harmfulness  of  Fliesv 

6.  Personal  Cleanliness. 

7.  The  Necessity  of  Suitable  Clothing. 

8.  Rest  and  Recreation. 
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Following  these  talks  she  gave  a  brief  outline  of  the  different 
kinds  of  bacteria  and  their  activities.  The  girls  seemed  much 
interested  in  the  talk  and  the  lecturer  held  their  attention  by 
her  pleasant  manner  of  delivery  and  the  illustrations  which  she 
used  in  order  to  drive  home  the  special  points  of  interest. 

The  second  lecture  was  given  on  December  2nd,  and  there 
were  twenty-one  girls  present.  One  girl,  on  being  asked  whether 
she  intended  going  to  the  lecture,  made  the  following  reply: 
''Sure ;  I  would  feel  that  I  was  missing  a  chapter  of  a  good  book 
if  I  were  to  be  absent."  The  lesson  for  the  day  discussed  the 
following  points: 

1.  Immunity. 

2.  Disease  Carriers. 

3.  Symptoms. 

4.  Method  of  Keeping  a  Qiart. 

The  talk  was  delivered  in  an  interesting  manner  and  held  the 
attention  of  the  girls  throughout  the  hour. 

These  lectures  continued  until  they  were  interfered  with  by 
the  coal  strike  and  fuel  restrictions,  but  were  resumed  directly 
after  the  holidays.  Following  are  the  outlines  of  the  last  three 
lessons : 

January  6th:    Disease  germs  feed  on  food,  moisture,  darkness 

and  heat. 

Contributing  Causes — Impure  air,  milk,  water. 
Various  kinds  of  pulse — ^Wiry,  intermittent,  ir- 
regular. 

Normal  pulse — 80-88,  women;  64-72,  men;  90- 
100,  children. 

Normal  respiration — 16-22. 
Temperature — Under  tongue,  under  arm,  rectum. 
(Under  arm  one-half  degree  lower  than  mouth.) 
Don't  take  by  m^uth — Mouth  breathers,  deliri- 
ous, insane,  babies. 
Taught  girls  how  to  take  temperature. 
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DAY'S   SCHEDULE 

6.00  A.M.    Temperature,   pulse,   respiration.     Teeth  brushed. 

Hot  drink.    Bed  pan.    Straighten  bed.    Wash  face 
and  hands. 
7.30  A.M.    Breakfast. 
9.00  A.M.    Bath.    Bed  changed.    Hair  combed.     Qean  room. 

Temperature,  pulse,  respiration. 
10.00  A.M.     Nourishment. 
12.00  A.M.    Temperature,  pulse,  respiration. 
12.30  A.M.    Wash  hands.    Dinner. 
1.30  P.M.    Rub  back.     Sleep. 

3.00  P.M.    Temperature,  pulse,  respiration.     Nourishment. 
6.00  P.M.    Wash  hands.    Supper. 
9.00  P.M.    Rub  back.     Wash   face  and  hands.     Comb  hair. 

Straighten  bed.    Bed  pan.    Hot  drink. 
January  13th :    Gave  demonstration  of  back  rests,  lifting  patient, 

changing  pillows,  etc.  (used  one  of  the  girls  for 
demonstration).    Also  use  of  "cradle"  for  keep- 
ing weight  of  clothes  off  of  patient. 
January  27th :    Gave  practical  demonstration  in  bed  making  with 

patient  in  the  bed,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
patient  should  be  given  a  complete  bath.  (Stress- 
ing how  the  bath  could  be  given  without  exposing 
the  patient,  thereby  avoiding  chilling  patient.) 

How  to  change  the  sheets  on  the  bed  with  the 
patient  in  the  bed  and  fix  pillows  comfortably. 

How  to  care  for  the  patient's  teeth  and  mouth, 
and  how  to  utilize  convenient  and  easily  contrived 
appliances  to  further  the  comfort  of  the  patients. 
(Used  for  demonstration  Red  Cross  adult  size 
dummy  hospital  cot  with  full  equipment  of  bed- 
ding and  all  utensils  for  bathing  purposes.) 

The  above  lectures  were  considered  to  be  most  successful 
both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  instructor  and  of  the  audience. 

For  a  practical  demonstration  of  their  value  we  shall  look  to 
the  results  of  an  experiment  which  we  are  about  to  try  now  that 
we  are  again  in  the  throes  of  another  influenza  epidemic. 
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On  Tuesday,  January  27th,  after  the  class  meeting  in  home 
nursing,  a  request  was  made  for  volunteers  to  go  out  into  the 
home.  Ten  girls  responded  and  by  noon  of  the  following  day 
four  were  installed  as  practical  assistants  in  four  different  homes. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  two  more  girls  were  detailed 
for  night  service  in  two  families  where  the  disease  was  present 
in  a  more  violent  form,  who  were  to  be  relieved  the  following 
morning  by  two  other  volunteers.  This  plan  was  to  continue  as 
long  as  necessary. 

The  superintendent  had  a  survey  made  in  the  plant  to  ascer- 
tain the  families  most  in  need  of  nursing  service  and  the  remain- 
ing volunteers  were  to  be  detailed  to  service  in  these  homes.  The 
girls  volunteering  will  be  paid  their  full  shop  wages  during  the 
period  in  which  they  are  nursing  in  the  families. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  for  further  reports  of  this  prac- 
tical application  of  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  few  lessons  in 
home  nursing. 


Industrial  Nursing  and  Americanization  at  the  Carnegie 

Steel  Company 

By  A.  H.  Wyman 

Industrial  welfare  work  is  now  being  carried  on  in  three 
different  ways :  by  a  social  worker,  by  a  nurse,  whose  duties  are 
nursing,  but  who  is  expected  to  combine  social  work  with  nursing, 
or  by  a  social  worker  and  a  nurse  who  will  follow  their  own 
fields  of  service  but  closely  cooperating. 

Industry  has  hired  welfare  nurses  to  care  for  their  employes' 
welfare  in  the  factory,  in  the  employe's  home  and  in  the  indus- 
trial communities.  The  efficient  welfare  nurse  should  be  content 
to  progress  slowly  at  first,  bringing  to  her  employer  only  well- 
balanced  plans  and  suggestions  and  presenting  them  through  the 
proper  channels.  All  of  the  welfare  worker's  time  will  be  spent 
in  her  office  or  the  factory  if  her  responsibility  to  the  community 
and  to  the  needs  of  the  employes'  families  are  not  realized.  The 
personality  of  the  welfare  nurse  must  inspire  confidence  in  the 
employes  to  be  able  to  cooperate  with  the  family  as  a  whole. 
Take,  for  example,  the  workman  who  has  been  reported  absent 
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by  his  foreman  to  the  welfare  nurse.  Behind  this  case  may  be 
days  of  individual  family  attention  before  this  absentee  can  be 
influenced  to  return  to  work.  Behind  the  nervousness  that  brings 
another  employe  to  the  worker's  office  may  He  a  tragedy  of  home 
difficulties,  or  perhaps  merely  over-indulgence  at  the  expense  of 
necessary  sleep.  Often  the  worker  may  affect  a  change  of  em- 
ployment due  to  physical  disability  which  makes  certain  forms  of 
work  undesirable.  There  are  a  number  of  responsibilities  which 
the  welfare  nurse  must  arrange  for.  They  are  of  two  types :  the 
solving  of  individual  social  problems  and  the  arrangement  of 
matters  which  affect  the  general  welfare  of  the  employes.  The 
individual  problems  must  be  dealt  with  by  personal  advice  and 
by  cooperating  with  other  agencies.  The  nurse  must  have  a  good 
working  knowledge  of  the  social  resources  of  the  community. 

Some  industries  have  confined  their  welfare  nurse's  home 
visits  to  the  employes  of  the  company,  while  other  concerns  ex- 
tend the  nurse's  services  to  the  whole  community.  Through  the 
nurse's  visits  to  the  home  she  is  able  to  strengthen  the  bond  be- 
tween company  and  the  employe.  "The  home  is  the  key  to  good 
citizenship,"  says  one  of  our  best  Americans,  who  came  as  an 
immigrant.  The  house  means  existence  to  the  home;  without 
proper  housing  facilities  our  best  work  in  Americanization  is  lost. 

The  industrial  towns  to  which  the  foreign-bom  are  drawn 
have  grown  so  rapidly  that  proper  housing  of  the  inhabitants  has 
sufTered.  The  towns  are  suffering  from  a  house  famine ;  as  a 
result,  any  kind  of  living  or  existing  quarters  are  in  demand. 
Houses  are  over-crowded  and  single  family  dwellings  are  con- 
verted into  slum  quarters.  The  family  dwellings  have  been  let 
and  sub-let  until  each  room  occupies  a  family  and  oftentimes  a 
number  of  boarders.  The  absence  of  water  and  sewer  connec- 
tions have  added  to  the  misery  of  the  foreign-born  inhabitants. 
We  have  no  right  to  think  that  "the  foreign-bom  now  have  better 
homes  than  they  came  from,"  "that  they  like  to  be  filthy,"  "they 
love  to  huddle  together  and  they  have  different  standards  from 
ours."  Conditions  mean  exactly  the  same  to  the  foreign-bom 
as  they  do  to  us.  Human  nature  and  physical  nature  are  the 
same  throughout  the  world.  It  is  evident  that  existing  filthy 
living  conditions  which  are  bad  for  health  are  also  bad  for 
morals.  As  the  court  records  will  show  the  lowered  vitality, 
lowered  morality  are  due  to  congested  and  dark  rooms.    "Privacy 
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is  the  first  requisite  of  home  life."  Some  of  these  homes  are 
hard  to  make  home-like.  These  extreme  home  conditions,  where 
there  is  oftentimes  no  safety  for  growing  boys  and  girls  may  be 
sectional,  but  still  we  have  hundreds  of  such  cases  in  our  mill 
towns.  "And  in  whatever  degree  these  destructive  elements  are 
present  in  the  homes  of  America,  in  that  degree  the  home,  the 
American  citizenship  and  America  are  in  danger." 

With  the  existing  home  conditions  in  mind  the  welfare 
nurse  is  better  able  to  outline  a  definite  and  constructive  plan 
of  working  for  intensive  and  personal  work  in  the  homes  of  the 
foreign-born  employe. 

Our  welfare  workers  not  only  work  for  the  individual  at- 
tention of  the  employe  and  his  family,  but  they  also  have  suc- 
ceeded in  stimulating  a  civic  pride  that  has  worked  wonders  in 
our  steel  communities. 

The  following  outline  of  activities  have  already  proven  their 
worth  and  usefulness  in  bringing  true  American  Ideals  of  living 
before  the  foreign-bom  groups.  The  work  for  the  social  and 
health  of  the  community  has  been  divided  into  four  general 
divisions— Health,  Sanitation,  Education  and  Recreation. 

1.  Health.  Pure  milk  and  ice  for  infants,  anaemic  children 
and  sick  adults.  Illustrated  Health  talks:  care  of  babies,  pre- 
natal care,  home  visiting.  Interior  conditions:  cleanliness,  ven- 
tilation, personal  hygiene,  pure  food,  congestion  (boarders). 

2.  Sanitation.  Care  of  garbage,  pure  water  supply,  clean 
yards  and  alleys,  drainage,  water  drains  covered,  etc. 

3.  Education.  Qasses  in  English  for  foreign-born:  person- 
ally solicited  by  welfare  nurse.  Lectures  and  public  meetings: 
on  health,  civic,  patriotic  and  educational  subjects  of  local  in- 
terest, sewing  class:  practical  aid  to  girls  and  mothers,  mother's 
clubs. 

4.  Recreation.  Playgrounds:  cleaned  and  graded  by  chil- 
dren, outdoor  games,  pageants,  group  and  folk  dancing.  Danc- 
ing in  community  house. 

The  educational  value  of  the  welfare  nurse's  activities  in 
the  home  and  community  cannot  be  overestimated.  House  to 
house  educational  campaigns  have  been  waged,  to  keep  yards 
and  streets  clean,  to  purchase  covered  garbage  cans,  etc,  Al- 
though these  health  campaigns  and  follow-up  work  produce 
higher  standards  of  living,  it  does  not  especially  bring  the  for- 
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eign-bom  races  any  closer  with  our  national  life,  or  a  clearer 
understanding  of  American  ideas  and  ideals. 

The  welfare  nurses  have  been  instrumental  in  arousing  in- 
terest in  the  night  schools  and  in  classes  for  non-English  speak- 
ing foreign-born  men  and  women.  The  iiurses  have  been  actively 
engaged  in  interesting  the  foreign  societies  to  cooperate  in  all 
ways  with  the  Schools  and  Mill  authorities  in  urging  their  people 
to  become  American  citizens.  The  worker  has  been  able  to 
gain  the  confidence  of  all  peoples  through  health  work  carried 
on  in  the  homes.  This  entree  to  the  homes  has  no  doubt  brought 
the  employes  and  the  employers  into  a  closer  and  better  rela- 
tionship. 

One  of  the  most  successful  classes  in  English  for  beginners 
was  established  in  the  Homestead  district  through  the  efforts 
of  the  welfare  nurse.  Her  classes  were  composed  of  mill  em- 
ployes and  their  wives.  A  keen  rivalry  was  immediately  seen 
between  man  and  wife  to  see  who  could  be  the  first  to  present 
the  lesson  accurately. 

Little  Mother's  Qubs  have  been  organized  in  which  the  for- 
eign children  are  taught  Hygiene.  Such  subjects  as  the  follow- 
ing are  taught : 

1.  Growth  and  Development. 

2.  Bathing. 

3.  Fresh  Air. 

4.  Sleep  and  Quiet. 

5.  Clothing  and  Cleanliness. 

6.  Feeding,  etc. 

The  recreation  and  leisure  time  of  the  family  as  a  whole  has 
been  carefully  planned  for  by  the  welfare  nurse.  Such  careful 
supervision  and  encouragement  to  the  foreign-bom  community 
life  has  brought  about  a  new  civic  spirit  which  has  brought  home 
to  them  a  better  idea  of  true  American  ideals. 

The  welfare  nurse  as  a  community  asset  is  evident:  as  a 
welding  influence,  between  employe  and  employer,  is  evidence 
which  can  best  be  summarized  by  an  extract  from  one  of  our 
nurses'  monthly  reports ;  which  is  as  follows : 

"We  closed  a  case  this  month  which  we  have  spent  consider- 
able time  and  feel  that  in  return  we  have  obtained  the  desired 
results. 
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"Mrs.  B.  gave  me  the  following  history  when  first  calling  at 
her  office:  She  is  a  widow  with  five  children:  Mike,  21,  Peter, 
20,  the  other  three  children  over  twelve  years.  Nationality, 
Croatin.  Mrs.  B.  owns  the  house  she  is  living  in  and  is  a  very 
thrifty  woman.    Her  main  support  are  her  two  elde^  sons. 

"Mike  and  Peter  had  been  committed  to  the  county  work- 
house for  a  term  of  six  months,  on  the  grounds  of  reckless 
automobile  driving  and  injuring  a  pedestrian  who  was  crossing 
the  street  at  the  time.  Mrs.  B.  secured  an  attorney  to  whom  she 
has  paid  a  considerable  amount  of  money,  but  had  been  unable 
to  obtain  any  satisfaction.  The  fact  that  the  boys  were  confined 
to  the  workhouse  has  preyed  on  Mrs.  B.'s  mind  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  was  feared  that  she  might  become  insane.  It  was 
the  woman's  main  desire  to  have  the  boys  released  from  the 
workhouse  as  soon  as  possible,  then  they  could  pay  the  damages 
to  the  man  they  had  injured. 

"We  communicated  with  Mrs.  B.'s  attorney,  also  the  District 
Attorney  a  number  of  times,  and  finally  were  advised  to  consult 
the  judge,  who  had  committed  the  boys.  The  judge  said  he 
would  parole  the  boys  and  they  would  not  have  to  pay  the  pen- 
alty in  cash  but  could  pay  in  monthly  payments,  for  security, 
the  mother  could  furnish  judgment  notes. 

"We  again  had  considerable  difficulty  as  Mrs.  B.'s  attorney 
had  failed  to  file  an  application  in  court.  Finally,  through  the 
assistance  of  one  of  the  local  Children's  Service  Bureau,  we 
brought  the  case  to  a  climax  through  which  both  Mike  and  Peter 
were  paroled.  At  the  same  time  all  matters  were  equitably 
adjusted  between  the  boys  and  the  injured  party.  Very  much 
to  the  sorrow  of  Mrs.  B.'s  attorney,  who,  I  suppose,  had  planned 
to  obtain  another  sum  of  money  after  the  boys  had  served  their 
time  in  the  workhouse  and  the  case  would  come  up  again,  this 
time  between  the  boys  and  the  pedestrian.  But  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  we  have  been  atle  to  avoid  all  this  further  procedure. 

"Mrs.  B.  called  at  our  office  showing  both  gratitude  and  ap- 
preciation for  all  the  assistance  we  have  rendered  her.  She  in- 
formed us  that  both  Peter  and  Mike  had  not  lost  one  day's 
work  since  their  return  from  the  workhouse.  They  proved  most 
faithful  during  the  strike,  working  many  double  turns.  This 
most  happy  mother  informed  us  that  her  two  sons  had  earned 
$900.00  since  their  return  from  prison." 
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Industrial  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

With  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co. 
By  A.  F.  Willia^ns,  ExectUive  Secretary, 

The  Colored  Men's  branch  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  started  with  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and 
Dry  Dock  Co.,  September  1,  1912,  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  working  condition  and  increasing  efficiency  among  the  men 
and  boys  working  in  the  plant  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  whole- 
some recreation  for  them.  A  board  of  governors  composed  of 
some  of  the  best  men  of  the  community  and  representing  the 
various  churches  was  chosen. 

After  organizing,  the  board  decided  with  the  secretary  that 
immediate  attention  should  be  given  to  the  boys  who  then  num- 
bered about  160.  In  fact,  the  first  work  was  primarily  with  the 
boys  as  there  seemed  to  be  a  greater  need  for  something  that 
would  grip  them  at  once.  A  small  building  had  been  secured 
and  equipped  by  the  company  to  meet  the  social  needs  of  these 
boys.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  a  larger  and  more  far  reach- 
ing work  could  be  done  because  of  the  responsive  mood  of  these 
boys,  having  discovered  this,  clubs  were  organized  through 
which  they  were  encouraged  to  be  thrifty.  Health  topics  were 
discussed.  They  were  encouraged  to  want  more  and  to  earn  and 
save  more,  therefore  saving  clubs  were  organized. 

Those  who  were  boys  in  1912  are  men  now  and  in  some 
cases  married.  That  is,  the  older  ones.  They  are  still  members 
of  the  "Y"  and  the  membership  has  increased  to  more  than  a 
thousand,  mostly  men.  The  amount  of  voluntary  service  which 
those  first  boys  are  now  rendering  to  the  Association  is  remark- 
able and  gratifying.  The  Association  has  not  only  helped  men 
to  enjoy  these  various  forms  of  recreation  but  has  almost  daily 
placed  men  to  work.  We  have  found  it  helpful  both  to  the  men 
and  the  Association  to  follow  them  up  after  they  have  been 
placed  on  the  job. 

Bible  classes,  night  school  classes,  physical  recreation  dur- 
ing the  noon  hour  in  the  yard  and  Shop  talks  are  of  great  bene- 
fit to  the  men  and  boys.  Songs,  life  problem  clubs,  social  clubs 
including  checkers,  billiards,  splendid  library  containing  hundreds 
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of  volumes,  motion  pictures  and  physical  classes  form  a  great 
part  of  the  activities  in  our  building.  The  soda  fountain,  the 
cigar  and  candy  store,  as  well  as  the  bathroom  showers,  render 
valuable  service. 

THE   MEMBERSHIP  DEPARTMENT 

By  Jesse  M,  Childs,  Membership  Secretary 

The  splendid  advantages  offered  by  this  great  plant  invited 
thousands  of  men  and  boys  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  who 
are  now  employes,  and  whose  families  constitute  an  industrial 
community.  The  development  of  inefficiency  and  irregularity 
of  boy  labor  in  this  plant  gave  rise  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Y.  M.  C  A,  Hoping  that  through  this  organization  the  defect 
might  be  remedied. 

The  first  six  years'  growth  of  the  association  was  small  yet 
effective.  Its  development  and  accomplishments  was  of  an  in- 
creased value  to  the  plant  and  community  each  year.  The  mem- 
bership grew  from  one  man  to  two  hundred  men  and  boys;  its 
effect  upon  the  irregularity  and  inefficiency  of  boy  labor  made  it 
an  asset  to  the  shipyard;  its  effect  upon  the  moral  standards  of 
living  and  the  development '  of  christian  manhood  increased  its 
value  to  the  community. 

The  steady  growth  of  the  "Y"  soon  necessitated  a  larger 
and  more  convenient  building,  that  would  bring  greater  service 
to  the  membership;  therefore  in  March,  1919,  a  new  building 
was  erected.  This  new  "Y"  hut  splendidly  arranged  and  con- 
veniently equipped  opened  to  the  men  and  boys  of  the  plant* 
broader  opportunities,  greater  privileges,  more  wholesome  recre- 
ations and  amusements. 

The  last  year's  work  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds;  from 
a  staff  of  one,  to  a  staff  of  five  full-time  secretaries,  and  three 
men  employed  in  a  general  way.  The  membership  has  grown 
from  two  himdred  to  one  thousand  men  and  boys.  And  through 
a  spring  membership  drive  which  is  now  being  planned  for  an 
additional  thousand  will  lead  the  work  on  to  its  great  objective. 

The  membership  department  is  being  well  organized  by  the 
Membership  Secretary  who  came  to  the  work  December  31,  1919. 
A  splendid  committee  is  now  at  .work  with  men  each  day,  lining 
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them  up  in  the  various  activities.  A  Builders*  Qub  is  being 
organized  to  care  for^the  constant  growth  in  membership.  Our 
slogan  is :  "Bigger  "Y"  greater  production  and  a  better  city." 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 

By  L.  B.  Capehart,  Educational  Work  Secretary 

The  purpose  of  the  educational  department  is  threefold.  It 
wishes  to  improve  the  mentality  of  the  average  worker,  to  ele- 
vate his  ideals  of  the  conception  of  life  and  to  bring  worker  and 
community  into  closer  touch  with  each  other. 

For  the  purpose  of  improving  his  mentality  the  educational 
department  has  established  and  is  successfully  conducting  night 
classes.  Here  the  men  are  receiving  the  most  elementary  work 
where  needed  and  the  higher  work  in  English,  arithmetic,  spell- 
ing and  history  where  he  is  capable  of  receiving  it.  Courses  are 
also  given  in  public  speaking  and  practical  shipbuilding.  Other 
courses  are  in  the  forming  and  will  be  put  on  upon  the  creation 
of  classes  of  ten  or  more  requesting  them  and  where  the  facili- 
ties are  available. 

The  night  school  at  present  has  four  teachers.  The  hours 
are  so  divided  into  periods  that  the  work  may  not  be  monoto- 
nous. There  is  also  a  five-minute  intermission  that  relaxation 
may  be  taken  advantage  of.  Once  a  week  we  have  a  class  in 
physical  instruction  endeavoring  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
healthy  bodies. 

The  school  endeavors  to  do  more  than  instruct  in  books.  It 
lays  emphasis  upon  the  more  vital  things  in  life:  well-balanced 
living,  the  meaning  of  Christianity,  the  meaning  of  good  citizen- 
ship, the  value  of  clean  living  and  clean  characters.  The  school 
hopes  in  this  way  to  reach  the  masses  of  workers  who  have  not 
seen  fit  to  enter.  Besides  the  personal  effort  of  the  director  in 
reaching  and  talking  to  individuals  and  groups  those  who  are 
receiving  instruction  like  so  many  veins  are  going  out  into  the 
great  labor  system.  Time  will  prove  this  a  most  effective  piece 
of  work. 

Our  night  school  wishes  to  do  things  practically,  thus  taking 
the  man  just  where  he  is  and  instructing  him  along  strictly  prac- 
tical lines.     For  instances,  there  is  Jack  Gray,  a  man  of  forty- 
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five  just  learning  to  read  and  write  and  doing  well  at  the  job. 
We  have  a  Negro- Portugese  learning  to  speak  the  English 
language.  We  have  two  boys  under  fifteen  in  third-grade  work 
anxiously  doing  their  best.  We  have  another  man  aged  forty- 
three  who  has  never  attended  any  other  school  except  the  "Y" 
night  classes  and  who  recently  won  second  prize  in  a  spelling 
match  where  the  words  were  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  grade 
type.  Our  students  represent  an  earnest  type  of  men  and  their 
ages  average  twenty-five  and  six  years  of  age. 

Qasses  are  also  being  formed  in  the  various  shops  during 
noon  hotu-s  for  the  benefit  of  the  men  who  cannot  read  or  write. 

Whether  admitted  or  not  all  the  community  is  related  either 
directly  or  indirectly.  Thus  the  educational  department  has 
organized  a  weekly  forum  which  meets  around  the  lobby.  Here 
worker  and  community  meet  each  other  and  discuss  the  problems 
of  the  day. 

Lastly  the  educational  department  is  endeavoring  to  blend 
these  threefold  problems  into  one  constructive  policy. 

PHYSICAL  DEPARTMENT 

By  O,  M.  Brown,  Physical  Director 

The  physical  work  of  the  Colored  Industrial  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is 
an  outstanding  feature  in  the  community.  The  community  not 
only  looks  forward  to  the  representative  teams  as  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
teams,  but  as  the  colored  representative  team  of  Newport  News, 
on  account  of  their  skill  in  the  game  and  manly  conduct,  be  it 
on  the  football  field  or  baseball  diamond,  or  in  the  gymnasium. 
Much  credit  is  due  the  men  for  playing  clean  sportsman-like 
games,  whether  they  lose,  win,  or  draw.  A  man  or  a  boy  who 
is  trained  to  be  clean  in  athletics  is  very  apt  in  later  life  to  be 
clean  in  his  business  transactions. 

The  Representative  Baseball  team  had  a  very  good  season. 
Our  team  worked  yet  played  the  games  in  a  class  with  special 
traveling  teams.  We  have  played  the  following  teams  on  our 
grounds,  furnishing  entertainment  for  hundreds  of  people  in  the 
community.  Washington  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Baltimore  Black  Sox, 
Norfolk  All  Stars,  Richmond  Brooklyn  Slides,  Hampton  Elks, 
Lambert  Point  Slides. 
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The  team  is  composed  of  young  fellows  and  last  year  was 
their  first  season  together.  We  are  looking  forward  this  reason 
for  the  best  team  in  the  State.  A  baseball  league  of  six  teams 
was  organized  from  the  various  departments  of  the  shipyard. 
These  teams  played  every  day  after  work  hours.  The  men  en- 
joyed the  good  fellowships  of  their  co-workers  and  received  good 
wholesome  recreation,  also  furnishing  entertainment  for  the 
community.    The  men  also  took  part  in  other  sports  of  the  season. 

A  tennis  tournament  and  track  team  is  being  planned  for 
the  coming  season. 

Football  season  was  regarded  as  highly  satisfactory.  The 
team  played  in  a  class  with  some  of  the  strongest  colored  college 
teams  in  the  country.  They  played  eight  games  and  lost  two. 
Besides  city  club  teams  we  played  St.  Paul  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial School,  Hampton  Normal  and  Industrial  School  and  Union 
University.  We  are  looking  forward  to  a  formidable  team  next 
season. 

INDOOR  WORK 

Basketball  was  introduced  in  Newport  News  after  football 
season  ended.  The  I.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  basketball  team  has  the^  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  colored  basketball  team  to  organize 
and  play  in  Newport  News,  and  the  men  are  making  a  splendid 
showing.  On  our  basketball  schedule  we  have  Shaw  University, 
Hampton  Normal  School,  Liberty  Qub  of  Norfolk,  Washington 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Baltimore  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  other  games  are  being 
scheduled  with  prominent  teams.  Gym  classes  are  open  for  men 
and  boys  three  nights  a  week.  A  boys*  Bible  class  is  being  con- 
ducted in  the  physical  department.  They  are  studying  system- 
atically the  athlete  of  the  Bible. 

Qean  boxing  has  been  another  feature  that  has  added  to  the 
spirit  of  our  work. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  value  of  athletics  is  in  giving  a  man  a 
plucky  spirit  to  fight  through  his  life's  work,  making  him  un- 
afraid to  oppose  evil  and  manfully  "fight  the  good  fight." 
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The  Urban  League  and  Its  Relation  to  Industry 

By  John  T,  Clark,  Executive  Secretary,  Urban  League, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

The  name  "Urban  League"  is  a  meaningless  abbreviation  in 
itself,  but  the  organization  is  beginning  to  be  known  throughout 
the  larger  cities  of  the  country  as  an  effort  on  the  part  of  for- 
ward looking  black  and  white  citizens  to  increase  the  considera- 
tion given  the  negro  in  our  community  life.  It  is  not  important 
to  go  into  and  explain  why  or  how  this  organization  got  under 
way,  the  fact  is  that  it  "has  arrived".  To  understand  the  idea 
back  of  it,  however,  is  important. 

There  is  no  element  in  our  community  life  sufficient  or  safe 
unto  itself.  In  the  ideal  state  of  democracy  (for  which  we  are 
striving)  the  Negro,  Jew,  German  or  American  all  lose  their 
racial  identity  when  evaluated  on  an  efficiency  basis.  The  inter- 
dependence of  all  race  groups  is  so  vital  that  to  ignore  the  living 
and  working  conditions  of  any  group,  even  Negroes,  can  seriously 
undermine  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 

The  Urban  League  made  this  idea  practical  by  bringing  to- 
gether in  an  organization  a  group  of  the  most  representative 
white  and  black  people  in  thirty-one  cities  north  and  south  to 
support  in  each  a  constructive  social  work  among  Negroes.  It 
is  proving  very  successful  because  the  theory  is  sound.  The 
motto  adopted  "not  alms  but  opportunity"  subtly  indicates  the 
character  of  the  program.  Aside  from  stimulating  Negroes  to 
a  larger  life  themselves — a  definite  effort  is  made  to  interpret 
the  feelings  and  aspirations,  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  Negro 
to  his  white  neighbor  and.  employer. 

The  need  of  such  a  program  is  especially  evident  now  in 
northern  industrial  communities  since  the  recent  influx  from  the 
south,  and  the  fundamental  part  of  the  League's  program  in 
such  cities  as  Detroit,  Chicago,  Qeveland,  Newark,  Pittsburgh, 
etc.,  is  industrial.  It  might  be  interesting  to  note  here  that  the 
League  grew  out  of  a  Committee  formed  in  1906  to  improve  the 
industrial  opportunities  of  Negroes  in  New  York  City  where 
serious  social  problems  developed  among  the  large  groups  of 
Negroes  flooding  into  the  city  from  the  Southern  Atlantic  sea- 
board and  from  the  West  Indian  islands,  because  they  in  many 
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instances  were  not  trained  for,  nor  wanted  in  the  industries,  and 
could  not  obtain  access  to  the  higher  personal  service  occupations. 
This  Q)mmittee  was  re-organized  into  the  Urban  League  in  1910 
with  definite  headquarters ;  then  it  was  that  such  as  the  clothing 
industries,  the  seasonal  occupations  of  fruit  crops  and  the  brick- 
yard work  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York  States  were  gone  into. 
Several  studies  followed — "The  Negro  at  Work  in  New  York," 
"The  Apartment  House  Employe,"  "The  Negro  Longshoreman" 
and  others  which  served  as  a  basis  for  a  more  intelligent  ap- 
proach to  the  subject. 

During  the  early  stages  of  the  war,  the  league  from  its  New 
York  office  became  the  distributing  center  of  Negro  labor 
throughout  that  section.  Skilled  and  semi-skilled  labor  was  sent 
as  far  north  as  Springfield  and  Holyoke,  Massachusetts ;  South- 
em  agricultural  students  were  recruited  for  the  shade-grown 
tobacco  industry  around  Hartford,  Connecticut;  semi-skilled 
labor  sent  as  far  west  as  Jamestown,  New  York,  and  to  all  the 
industries  aroimd  New  York  and  towns  in  New  Jersey.  Places 
as  far  away  as  Sparrow's  Point  were  supplied  with  Negro  labor 
from  this  office.  The  labor  shortage  was  first  felt  in  the  indus- 
tries around  New  York  City  when  their  foreign  employes  flocked 
back  home  to  their  colors;  hence  to  this  center  came  the  first 
rush  of  Southern  and  Island  migrants.  In  1916  over  22,000 
applicants  were  handled  in  our  New  York  office. 

Detroit,  a  city  in  which  56%  of  the  population  are  foreign- 
bom  or  of  foreign-born  parentage,  likewise  was  affected  by 
foreigners  returning  to  Europe.  This  labor  shortage  caused  an 
unusual  rush  of  Negroes  to  that  city.  The  Negro  population  in- 
creased from  3,000  to  approximately  60,000  in  three  years.  The 
demand  came  for  a  branch  of  our  organization,  which  was  im- 
mediately formed.  The  Industrial  Department  was  considered 
so  important  that  the  Employers'  Association  financed  this  work. 
Over  one-half  of  the  Negroes  employed  in  the  industries  in 
Detroit  were  placed  by  the  League  branch  there. 

The  League  followed  the  East  St.  Louis  riot  with  its  program 
and  to-day  a  branch  in  that  city  as  well  as  in  St.  Louis  are  the 
most  powerful  local  factors  in  re-establishing  mutual  respect 
between  the  races.  The  industries  there  depend  entirely  upon 
the  League's  efforts  to  supply  them  and  advise  them  as  to  the 
wisest  and  best  use  to  make  of  Negro  labor. 
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Perhaps  the  widest  development  of  any  League  branch  is 
found  in  Chicago,  at  least  their  industrial  work  has  accomplished 
more.  Its  Negro  population  of  150,000  has  made  definite  inroads 
into  the  packing  house,  steel  and  other  essential  industries  of 
Chicago.  The  value  of  the  Chicago  branch  was  clearly  empha- 
sized during  the  riot.  The  League's  offices  were  used  by  the 
American  Red  Cross  for  distributing  relief;  by  the  industries 
to  pay  off  their  Negro  workmen  and  get  relief  to  their  families. 
The  League's  offices  were  also  the  central  place  at  which  the 
sanest  elements  of  both  races  conferred  to  plan  for  re-establish- 
ing order,  having  the  true  facts  of  the  cause  of  the  riot  published 
and  working  out  more  safe  social  relationships. 

The  Industrial  Department  made  it  possible  for  the  thousands 
of  Negroes  thrown  out  of  work  to  be  accommodated  in  many  of 
the  towns  of  the  northwest.  This  branch  has  been  responsible 
for  the  widest  opportunities  for  our  girls  as  telephone  operators 
and  in  clerical  positions  of  all  kinds  in  the  large  mail  order 
houses  in  Chicago. 

The  branches  in  such  other  cities  as  Columbus,  Qeveland, 
Newark  and  Pittsburgh  have  all  played  an  important  part  in  the 
industrial  life  of  the  Negro  in  those  localities.  In  Pittsburgh 
the  great  steel  center,  the  League  has  been  especially  successful 
in  urging  the  appointment  of  Negroes  as  industrial  welfare  work- 
ers in  plants  using  a  large  number  of  Negroes.  The  large 
amount  of  work  available  at  good  wages  has  brought  into  this 
district  an  unusual  number  of  "floaters".  The  League  here  is 
endeavoring  to  decrease  this  class,  through  the  welfare  confer- 
ences and  through  our  industrial  department,  checking  up  closely 
these  "floaters"  whose  time  limit  with  any  plant  is  from  one  to 
thirty  days.  During  the  past  year  it  is  estimated  that  close  to 
4,000  of  these  "floaters"  were  passed  through  our  office.  En- 
couraging reports  are  received  daily  through  our  welfare  men  of 
how  many  of  these  former  "floaters"  are  now  working  more 
regularly. 

The  individual  work  of  the  branches  has  been  well  backed 
up  by  our  national  organization.  During  the  war  through  the 
assistance  of  the  national  organization.  The  Department  of  Labor 
added  a  Negro  to  its  staff  as  a  special  assistant.  The  National 
Urban  League  also  held  two  labor  conferences;  one  in  Detroit, 
and  one  in  New  York  at  which  some  of  the  most  representative 
colored  and  white  labor  leaders  of  America  were  present. 
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One  of  the  most  recent  conferences  in  which  the  League 
workers  participated  effectively  was  a  conference  of  N^^ro  In- 
dustrial Welfare  Workers  held  February  19th  and  20th  in  Pitts- 
burgh. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  this  conference  forty- 
seven  plants  had  representatives,  17,500  Negroes  were  working 
in  these  plants  that  were  represented. 

The  conference  adopted  the  following  recommendations: 

First ;  That  employers  recognize  the  unfamiliarity  of  Negroes 
with  northern  industry;  their  previous  intermittent  work  in  the 
less  exacting  industrial  system  of  the  south ;  northern  employers 
also  have  no  organized  plans  for  making  use  of  this  available 
labor. 

Second;  In  the  recruiting,  placing  and  adjusting  of  Negro 
workers  in  plants  employing  100  or  more  Negroes  that  compe- 
tent and  trained  Negroes  be  employed  as  members  of  the  person- 
nel and  employment  staffs ;  also  Negro  nurses  and  home  visitors 
be  added  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Negro 
employes. 

Third;  That  the  various  industrial  plants  recognize  the 
family  as  the  fundamental  unit  of  any  stable  Negro  labor  force 
and  promote  as  soon  as  possible  the  building  of  suitable  houses 
for  sale  or  rent  to  their  married  Negro  employes. 

Fourth;  That  the  Negro  employes  without  family  should 
be  suitably  housed  apart  from  the  men  with  families  in  sanitary 
and  comfortable  boarding  houses  or  dormitories. 

Fifth;  That  the  policy  of  efficiency,  now  generally  in  use  as 
a  basis  for  promotion  be  impartially  enforced  without  regard 
to  race  or  creed. 

Sixth;  That  employers  provide  shop  training  in  occupational 
processes  in  which  Negroes  are  already  engaged  and  to  which 
they  may  be  advanced;  also  promote  or  encourage  extension 
classes  for  leisure  time  instruction. 

Seventh;  That  Negro  workers  adjust  themselves  as  quickly 
as  possible;  eliminate  irregularity,  establish  their  family  life  .and 
further  demonstrate  to  capital  and  labor  their  determination  to 
hold  a  permanent  and  indispensable  position  in  northern  indus- 
trial life. 

Several  requests  concerning  trained  Negroes  for  this  welfare 
work  have  caused  the  Pittsburgh  League  to  start  a  class  in  which 
capable  applicants  are  now  receiving  instructions  and  training. 
Eight  men  are  now  enrolled. 
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The  National  Urban  League  has  officially  taken  due  interest 
in  the  importance  of  the  Negro  in  industry,  and  has  voted  to  add 
a  National  Industrial  Secretary  to  its  staff  to  coordinate  the 
industrial  work  of  the  various  branches.  Some  other  phases  of 
the  work  to  be  covered  is  indicated  as  follows : 

(a)  To  standardize  and  coordinate  the  League's  employ- 
ment bureau  in  cities;  also  to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
other  free  bureaus — state,  federal  and  private. 

(b)  To  place  welfare  workers  in  industrial  plants — ^to  in- 
clude training  for  same. 

(c)  To  keep  in  touch  with  chambers  of  commerce,  manu- 
facturers and  employment  managers'  associations  and  to  further 
the  interest  of  Negro  working  men  and  women. 

The  underlying  principle  of  the  League's  work  everywhere 
is  cooperation.  In  each  city  where  we  have  branches  the  League 
has  coordinated  its  industrial  work  with  the  federal  and  state 
bureaus  of  employment  as  well  as  all  agencies  working  for  the 
common  good  of  all. 

The  Negro  in  St.  Louis — ^A  Study  on  Good  Relations 

By  David  D.  Jones,  Executive  Secretary  of  Colored  F.  M.  C^A, 

Every  outbreak  of  industrial  unrest  or  racial  friction  in 
America  can  be  traced  to  some  definite  cause.  The  trouble  is 
that  we  only  examine  into  causes  when  there  is  an  outbreak  or 
some  manifestation  of  unrest.  On  the  other  hand,  we  too  often 
forget  to  examine  into  the  reasons  for  the  lack  of  friction  and 
the  absence  of  outbreaks. 

While  most  of  the  large  centers  in  America  have  had  their 
difficulties  between  races,  St.  Louis  has  had  comparatively  no 
such  difficulties.  There  are  a  few  fundamental  causes  for  this 
lack  of  friction,  which  I  believe  invariably  give  the  same  results 
in  happiness  and  contentment. 

First:  The  Educational  system  in  St.  Louis  is  administered 
with  a  view  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  entire  citizenship  regard- 
less of  color.  Our  High  School,  with  its  forty-three  teachers 
and  one  thousand  pupils,  according  to  the  Government  report  on 
Negro  Schools,  ranks  first  among  the  High  Schools  of  America. 
Our  fourteen  elementary  schools  with  their  one  hundred  and 
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sixty-two  teachers  and  nine  thousand  and  eighty-four  pupils, 
are  so  situated  and  manned  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  various 
commtmities.  Wherever  there  is  a  group  of  colored  citizens 
there  is  a  school  to  bring  its  light  and  influence.  The  Negro 
teachers  in  St.  Louis  are  paid  the  same  as  any  other  teachers. 

Second:  Another  fundamental  requisite  for  racial  content- 
ment and  self -development  is  the  safe-guarding  of  the  rights  of 
citizenship.  In  St.  Louis  the  Negro  votes.  He  helps  to  elect 
every  official  that  is  elected  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  and  there- 
fore he  is  given  a  hearing  in  the  making  of  the  laws.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Negro  is  given  all  that  he  should  be  given  in  the 
matter  of  municipal  recognition,  but  I  do  believe  that  there  is  an 
honest  effort  made  to  see  that  he  is  given  justice  in  the  matter 
of  suffrage.  In  the  courts  the  St.  Louis  Negro  gets  an  even 
break.  As  a  rule,  the  courts  are  manned  by  men  of  character 
and  intelligence  and  justice  is  meted  out  without  regard  to  color. 
In  the  Law  Department  of  the  city,  there  is  an  Associate  City 
Councillor,  which  is  another  evidence  of  the  desire  for  fair  play 
for  all  men. 

Third:  Another  reason  for  the  contentment  of  the  Negroes 
in  St.  Louis  is  that  the  men  of  influence  in  the  races  have  banded 
themselves  together  for  progress  as  against  radicalism.  The 
Negro  church  property  in  St.  Louis  is  by  far  the  most  valuable 
owned  by  the  colored  people  in  America,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Baltimore.  These  church  buildings,  owned  and  run  by 
men  of  character  and  intelligence,  build  up  a  pride  and  a  racial 
self-respect  that  is  inestimable.  In  the  matter  of  home  owning, 
the  Negroes  in  St.  Louis  are  making  progress.  I  think  it  fair  to 
say  that  the  homes  owned  by  the  Negroes  in  St.  Louis  are  in 
larger  number  and  of  a  finer  type  than  the  homes  owned  in  any 
other  city  in  America.  A  Buliding  Loan  Association  operated 
by  the  colored  people  themselves  is  lending  impetus  to  the  move- 
ment. 

Fourth:  The  employers  of  St.  Louis  have  shown  a  wisdom 
such  as  the  only  advanced  communities  have  shown  in  the  matter 
of  welfare  work  for  employed  men  and  women.  A  number  of 
large  industries,  particularly  the  Commonwealth  Steel  Co.,  the 
Swift  Packing  Co.,  the  Pullman  Co.,  and  the  Bemis  Bag  Co., 
have  shown  a  particular  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  colored 
employes. 
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Mr.  Qarence  H.  Howard,  president  of  the  O)mmonwealth 
Steel  Co.,  said  in  an  address  on  "Fellowship":  ^'Fellowship  is 
a  comprehensive  vital  force,  always  finding  expression  in  the 
Golden  Rule.  It  broadens  our  views,  increases  our  abilities,  en- 
riches and  purifies  character.  Its  chief  foundation-stone  is  co- 
operation. Fellowship  has  no  elements  of  failure,  no  racial  or 
other  prejudices,  no  hate,  envy,  jealousy,  or  *Who-shall-be- 
greatest?'  Therefore,  it  must  aid  in  ending  strife,  strikes  and 
wars.  Fellowship  understood  and  practices  establishes  the 
Brotherhood  of  Man,  which  is,  *On  earth  peace,  good-will  toward 
men.'  Mr.  Howard  struck  the  key-note  of  all  human  relations 
and  he,  I  believe,  is  setting  a  pace  which  the  employers  of  St. 
Louis  will  gladly  follow. 

Another  steadying  influence  in  St.  Louis  is  the  large  amount 
of  inter-racial  cooperative  work  that  is  being  done.  It  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  the  most  constructive  and  outstanding  piece 
of  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  work  which  has  been  done 
in  America  has  taken  place  in  St.  Louis.  Here  the  colored 
people,  backing  up  their  pledge,  paid  in  $57,500  to  meet  the 
$25,000  challenge  of  the  philanthropist,  Mr.  Julius  Rosenwald. 
The  Metropolitan  Board  added  $117,500,  so  that  a  plant  valued 
at  $200,000  was  erected  by  the  gifts  of  three  races,  the  Negro, 
the  Jew  and  the  white  race,  to  serve  the  Negro  men  and  boys 
of  St.  Louis.  The  Hne  Street  Department  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  been 
in  operation  for  a  year,  on  the  15th  of  March,  and  now  has  a 
membership  of  1,500  men  and  its  dormitories  have  become  the 
home  of  hundreds  of  men  and  boys  coming  to  the  city  of  St. 
Louis. 

The  St.  Louis  Provident  Association  is  the  largest  charity 
organization  in  St.  Louis  and  serves  all  irrespective  of  race  or 
creed.  Four  of  their  workers  are  women  of  color.  The  Urban 
League,  a  social  service  organization  working  among  colored 
people  is  backed  up  by  the  Provident  Association.  These  two 
organizations  serve  all  who  stand  in  need  of  aid. 
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Mental  Elements  in  Negro  Labor  Relation 

By  George  E.  Haynes,  Director  of  Negro  Economics,  United 
States  Department  of  Labor;  AdiAser  on  Negro  Americans, 

Interchurch  World  Movement 

We  are  gradually  developing  personnel  departments  and  per- 
sonnel directors  in  industries  to-day.  They  are  largely  roppon- 
sible  for  bringing  about  a  new  conception  of  the  human  factor 
in  industry.  We  are  beginning  to  realize  that  our  American  life 
will  advance  in  so  far  as  we  bring  our  American  ideals  to  oper- 
ate upon  those  things  that  emT)ody  our  fundamental  interests. 

We  are  gradually  passing  from  the  occupations  of  an  agri- 
cultural people  to  manufacturing,  industrial  and  commercial  pur- 
suits. Our  population,  white  and  Negro,  is  moving  from  the 
farms  into  commercial  and  industrial  centers.  In  the  early  years 
of  building  up  our  industrial  system,  the  relation  between  the 
employer  and  the  man  in  the  shop  has  become  very  impersonal. 
The  human  being  became  simply  one  of  the  parts  of  the  machin- 
ery. To-day  we  are  striving  to  bring  back  into  industry  that 
human  consideration  which  regards  the  labor  of  the  workman  as 
a  different  element  in  the  process  of  production  from  the  plant 
and  machinery. 

We  learned  a  great  word  during  the  recent  war,  the  word 
"morale".  The  army  found  that  men  in  the  trenches,  even  when 
it  came  to  the  machine-like  work  of  fighting,  had  hearts  in  them. 
The  things  that  were  inside  the  man  had  much  to  do  with  his 
fighting  ability.  This  is  also  true  of  a  man's  working  power. 
This  "heart"  in  him  is  of  especial  influence  on  the  Negro. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Negro  has  not  yet  gone  as  far  toward 
putting  an  economic  estimate  on  his  relationships  in  industry 
as  has  the  average  white  workman  and  employer.  His  relation- 
ship to  his  employer,  how  much  he  likes  him  and  how  much  he 
enjoys  the  work  often  decide  his  stability  and  efficiency  more  than 
the  money  he  is  getting  out  of  the  job. 

Boyd  Fisher,  as  personnel  director,  is  the  real  reason  why  his 
plant  was  voted  the  most  popular  among  Negro  workmen  of 
Detroit.    The  conception  that  he  has  of  human  desires  and  feel- 
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ings,  his  willingness  and  ability  to  study  the  human  and  psycho- 
logical reactions  and  his  plan  to  recognize  Negro  mental  reactions 
in  that  plant  is  the  reason  for  its  popularity  among  Negro  work- 
men. A  very  large  shipbuilding  plant  in  the  South,  employing 
thousands  of  Negroes,  has  not  been  worried  by  labor  scouts  from 
other  districts.  Although  this  company  made  expansions  greatly 
increasing  their  labor  demand  during  the  war,  it  never  came  to 
be  up  against  the  question  of  not  holding  Negro  laborers.  I  was 
present  one  day  when  they  were  launching  a  ship  and  noticed 
that  4  large  number  of  colored  men  were  standing  around  watch- 
ing the  ship  being  launched.  I  said  to  one  of  the  personnel 
directors :  "What  are  these  men  doing  around  here  ?  Are  all  these 
piece-time  men  ?"  He  replied :  "No,  many  of  them  are  working 
on  time.  These  men  are  free  to  come  and  see  this  ship  launched. 
These  men  feel  at  home  here."  . 

The  same  thing  came  out  in  a  talk  with  the  Assistant  General 
Manager.  I  said,  "What  do  you  do  if  some  of  your  colored  men 
go  off  on  a  picnic?"  He  answered,  "H  a  whole  department 
wants  to  have  a  picnic,  or  a  baseball  game  or  an  excursion,  they 
may  have  it.  When  those  men  come  back,  we  will  get  more  work 
out  of  them  of  their  own  accord  than  if  we  insisted  on  their 
staying  here  instead  of  letting  them  go  and  have  a  good  time." 
Those  men  feel  at  home;  they  feel  free  to  go  off  for  a  day's 
fun.  They  know  also  that  anyone  who  has  a  grievance  can  get 
it  adjusted  even  if  it  goes  up  to  the  president  of  this  company. 
The  grievance  may  seem  small  to  others  and  may  take  time  to 
adjust,  yet  to  the  men  it  may  mean  their  dissatisfaction  or  satis- 
faction of  working  in  that  plant.  The  Negro  still  has  that  sense 
of  personal  relationship  which  will  cause  him  to  stay  with  the 
"boss"  because  he  knows  that  the  "boss"  likes  him  and  will  give 
personal  attention  to  his  wishes  and  feelings. 

Second :  There  has  come  a  change  in  the  mental  attitude  of 
the  whole  Negro  people.  North  and  South.  The  reason  why  so 
many  Negroes  have  migrated  from  the  South  has  been  more  than 
the  purely  economic  opportunity.  The  economic  call  has  been 
strong,  but  very  rapidly  many  southern  firms  have  raised  wages. 
The  thing  that  has  drawn  the  fellows  is  that  they  believed  they 
had  a  better  chance  and  a  bigger  opportunity  for  a  free  life  in 
the  North.  The  question  of  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of 
their  beliefs  is  not  the  point  here.    The  fact  is  they  believed  the 
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opportunities  were  better  and  so  were  led  to  migrate.  That  is 
purely  a  human  and  mental  factor.  It  is  something  added  to 
wages. 

That  belief  has  run  all  the  way  down  into  the  deeper  con- 
sciousness of  wage-earning  Negroes.  I  have  talked  with  thou- 
sands of  them. 

When  the  war  labor  demands  came  in  the  North,  you  had, 
for  the  first  time  in  a  large  way,  the  opening  of  industrial  occu- 
pations to  the  Negro.  This  created  in  his  mind  the  thought  that 
"I  am  living  here  where  I  don't  think  I  have  what  I  ought  to 
have  and  I  can  go  where  I  can  get  what  I  want  to  have."  Prob- 
ably for  the  first  time,  the  masses  of  the  Negro  people  became 
conscious  of  the  meaning  of  freedom  to  go  when  and  where  they 
believed  they  would  be  happier. 

There  went  along  with  that  consciousness,  too,  that  they  had 
the  freedom  to  move  from  job  to  job.  The  turnover  of  Negro 
labor  has  been  greater  than  that  for  whites.  Under  these  new 
conditions  and  this  new  consciousness,  such  a  comparative  ex- 
perience might  have  been  expected.  Barring,  of  course,  the 
ne'er-do-wells,  many  workers  who  otherwise  would  be  stable 
were  eager  to  test  their  new  sense  of  liberty.  They  were  glad 
to  take  advantage  of  an  opportunity  that  they  thought  would  give 
them  new  experience.  Under  sympathetic  understanding  and 
'guidance,  they  will  soon  get  over  this  new  experience  and  settle 
own  to  more  stable  tenure. 

Third :  There  is  another  psychological  fact  that  should  bring 
a  sympathetic  attitude  on  the  part  of  employers  and  personnel 
workers:  the  mental  adjustment  of  the  misfits.  An  industrial 
plant,  of  course,  cannot  be  a  school;  the  objective  of  the  plant 
is  production.  The  main  thing  is  to  produce  at  the  lowest  unit 
cost.  We  do  not  yet  know  how  much  of  that  imit  cost  is  in- 
volved in  the  breaking  in  of  new  men,  and  letting  them  go  after 
they  have  been  broken  in.  It  is  a  question  whether  or  not  in 
dealing  with  Negro  labor  it  would  not  be  less  expensive  to  work 
out  some  plan  so  that  employers  and  personnel  workers  would 
do  more  than  is  now  done  to  save  the  man  who  seems  a  misfit 
in  the  plant.  I  believe  that  it  is  of  sufficient  importance,  par- 
ticularly in  the  coming  days  of  labor  shortage,  for  some  system, 
both  within  a  plant  and  between  plants  or  employers,  that  a  man 
should  not  be  turned  away  because  he  seems  unfit.    If  the  springs 
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of  such  human  faciUties  can  be  found,  we  may  do  away  entirely 
with  our  old  method  of  throwing  men  upon  the  scrap  heap  of 
one  plant  only  to  have  some  other  plant  hiring  them  and  repeat- 
ing the  expensive  process. 

Fourth :  It  may  throw  cold  water  in  the  face  of  some  to  speak 
of  the  Church  in  its  relation  to  Industry.  There  is  not  a  more 
powerful  factor  in  Negro  life  to-day  than  the  Negro  church, 
Mr.  F.  B.  Washington  showed  records  that  in  placing  about 
10,000  Negro  workers  in  Detroit,  those  who  were  connected 
with  a  church,  or  who  were  attendants  of  churches,  far  out- 
stripped the  others  in  stability  and  in  giving  satisfaction.  The 
Interchurch  World  Movement  is  developing  cooperation  of 
Negro  churches  in  building  up  that  phase  of  Negro  American 
life. 

You  have  here  a  fundamental  factor  in  what  the  Negro  work- 
man does  in  your  plant.  This  is  far  more  powerful  than  the  pay 
envelope,  for  a  fat  pay  envelope  has  ceased  to  be,  if  it  ever  was, 
the  controlling  factor  in  holding  and  dealing  with  Negro  labor. 
Employers  cannot  neglect  this  side  of  Negro  life  and  successfully 
deal  with  Negro  labor.  Their  church  life  is  really  the  only  un- 
restricted expression  they  have  had  in  350  years  in  America. 
When  we  remember  that  religion  is  one  of  the  deepest  things  in 
human  life  and  that  it  is  a  habitual  mode  of  expression,  we  will 
understand  that  the  employer  who  neglects  to  put  into  his  pro- 
gram for  his  Negro  workmen  provision  of  leisure  and  other 
opportunities  for  church  life  is  leaving  out  something  that  is 
quite  as  valuable,  if  not  more  so,  as  his  pay  envelope. 

Fifth :  The  Negro  is  happy ;  he  is  human ;  he  wants  to  enjoy 
life.  That  is  human  nature.  The  white  man  would  have  that 
if  he  were  not  usually  trained  into  overwhelming  economic  and 
business  motives.  The  Negro  race  has  produced  the  leading 
comedian  on  the  American  stage,  Bert  Williams.  Negroes  have 
composed  the  folk  songs  that  are  really  the  only  real  American 
music.  One  day  the  colored  workmen  in  a  certain  plant  were  all 
whistling  and  singing.  A  foreman  tried  to  stop  them.  The 
manager  intervened  and  told  the  foreman  to  let  them  sing  and 
whistle  all  they  wanted.  "It  does  not  cost  an3rthing,"  he  said, 
"and  they  produce  more  work." 

Sixth:  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  difference  in  the  men- 
tal approach  of  the  Negro  workman  and  the  white  workman  to 
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problems  that  confront  them.  They  may  both  go  after  the  same 
thing  and  they  both  will  arrive.  The  white  group,  in  its  Anglo- 
Saxon  way,  tries  to  drive  right  through  it ;  go  over  it,  or  smash 
it.  The  Negro  group  does  not  have  the  smashing  tactics  in  mind. 
But  his  mental  method  is  either  to  go  over  it,  to  go  around  it, 
or  to  wait  until  it  can  be  gotten  out  of  the  way.  The  Negro 
people  never  would  have  come  to  the  place  where  they  are  in 
America  if  they  had  not  had  that  tremendous  human  and  mental 
power  of  patience  that  has  enabled  them  to  be  with  the  white 
man  from  the  tropics  of  Africa  to  the  frozen  North  Pole.  He 
waits  and  w©rks  and  he  finally  gets  what  he  is  after.  It  is  the 
thing  that  has  enabled  Negroes  to  survive  the  world  ever  since 
the  days  they  built  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  mental  factors  involved  in  the 
amicable  adjustment  of  Negro  workers  in  modem  industry. 
They  have  something  of  the  human  side  to  contribute  in  addition 
to  their  working  power.  Their  labor  relations  are  more  largely 
based  upon  personal  contact  rather  than  a  cash  basis.  They 
want  the  full  opportunities  to  get  jobs,  to  hold  them,  and  to  be 
trained  for  them  on  the  same  terms  as  other  American  work- 
men. They  want  an  opportunity  for  a  full  development  of  their 
church  life ;  full  opportunity  for  education  along  all  lines  for  their 
children. 
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R.  N.  Keppel  (Submarine  Boat  Corporation)  :  I  think  it 
would  be  well  for  this  conference  to  know,  when  these  men  are 
speaking,  as  to  the  percentage  of  foreign-born  you  have  in  your 
plant  as  compared  to  the  American-bom,  so  we  shall  know  ex- 
actly what  percentage  of  men  you  are  talking  about  in  your 
remarks. 

Chairman  Banks:  Now,  if  we  take  men  into  a  classroom 
for  Americanization  work  one  hour  a  week,  and  send  them  into 
the  plant  for  forty  hours  a  week,  where  they  run  into  contact 
with  some  browbeating  foreman  or  supervisor  or  fellow  Ameri- 
can workmen  of  that  kind,  they  are  getting  training  in  American- 
ization that  is  the  kind  we  do  not  want  them  to  get.  In  other 
words,  we  run  into  many  people  who  are  so-called  Americans 
who  really  need  instruction  in  Americanization  first.  I  think  we 
can  give  some  of  them  instruction  in  English  and  foremanship 
training,  trade  training,  and  inculcate  into  them  the  faith  and 
practice  of  the  square  deal.  I  think  it  is  through  these  particu- 
lar contacts  and  associations  that  these  men  mix  with  Americans. 
That  is  going  to  be  one  large  factor  in  making  them  Americans, 
and  it  is  quite  an  asset  in  helping  the  work  that  is  put  over  in 
your  Americanization  class.  If  in  the  plant  the  man  is  treated 
unfairly  by  a  brute  of  a  foreman  or  a  fellow  workman,  it  will 
upset  all  the  work  put  over  in  the  Americanization  class.  We 
must  Americanize  many  of  the  men  in  higher  positions  in  order 
to  conduct  that  work  as  it  should  be  conducted. 

Chairman  Beatty:  Suppose  a  superintendent  or  foreman 
has  thirty  or  forty  illiterate  foreigners  working  for  him  at,  say, 
forty  cents  an  hour.  He  encourages  these  fellows  to  go  to  school 
and  learn  English.  They  will  then  cost  him,  say,  forty-five  cents 
an  hour.  Will  not  he  be  apt,  therefore,  to  discourage  their  going 
to  school? 

Mr.  George  B.  Fout  (Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  Com- 
pany) :  I  come  from  a  section  of  the  country  and  from  a  city 
within  a  five-mile  radius  that  has  practically  175,000  people,  of 
which  80  per  cent  are  either  foreign  born  or  of  foreign  parent- 
age. I  personally  am  located  at  East  Youngstown,  a  suburb, 
where  there  are  15,000  people,  95  per  cent  foreign  born,  and  for 
the  last  four  years  I  have  lived  in  their  homes,  eaten  at  their 
tables,  and  attended  their  social  affairs,  such  as  weddings,  dances, 
both  public  and  private,  and  many  of  the  society  meetings  held 
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by  the  various  racial  groups.  Being  in  such  close  touch  with 
the  foreigners,  I  believe  I  have  learned  to  know  and  understand 
them  as  well  as  an  American-born  can. 

I  went  into  a  restaurant  here  in  New  York  yesterday  and 
asked  for  something  that  was  on  the  menu.  I  did  not  know  what 
it  was,  but  when  interpreted  was  told  it  was  Hungarian  goulash. 
I  did  not  desire  it  and  ordered  something  else  that  I  might  have 
a  change. 

As  Mr.  Banks  said,  the  greatest  enemies  to  the  Americaniza- 
tion of  the  foreign-born  in  this  country  today  are  the  so-called 
friends,  or  those  claiming  to  be  friends  but  who  really  have  not 
the  interest  of  the  foreigner  at  heart  except  to  see  what  they 
can  get  out  of  him.  , 

The  foreigner,  as  I  understand  him  today,  is  in  need  of  an 
American-born  leader,  and  will  follow  such  if  they  have  confi- 
dence in  him.  I  will  just  illustrate  this:  A  few  weeks  ago  a 
committee  of  Slovaks  came  to  me  and  asked  permission  to  use 
a  hall  we  have  for  a  dance.  They  mentioned  the  fact  that  they 
had  changed  the  name  of  their  society  from  "The  Slovak- Ameri- 
can Society"  to  "The  Young  Men's  Slovak  Society,"  having 
dropped  the  "American."  I  said:  "You  cannot  have  the  hall 
until  you  give  me  an  opportunity  to  go  before  your  society  and 
get  an  explanation  from  your  members  as  to  why  they  dropped 
the  'A/merican'."  I  went  before  the  society  and  explained  to 
them  that  as  most  of  them  were  born  in  this  country  they  should 
have  retained  the  word  "American"  and  dropped  "Slovak"  if 
they  intended  to  make  a  change,  and  they  agreed  with  me  at  this 
meeting.  I  do  not  know  of  a  man  belonging  to  any  of  the  racial 
groups  they  would  have  followed  as  they  did  me  in  that  sug- 
gestion. 

Now,  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the  United  States,  not 
thoroughly  understanding  the  foreigner,,  have  done  a  great  deal 
to  hinder  the  Americanization  work  in  some  sections.  I  have 
nothing  in  my  heart  against  the  Jew,  for  some  of  the  best  friends 
I  have  are  Jews,  but  in  some  localities  they  have  selected  a  Hun- 
garian Jew  to  direct  the  work  of  Americanization,  and  anyone 
knowing  the  Roumanian,  Slav,  Croatian  and  other  such  races 
knows  well  enough  that  no  Hungarian  Jew  can  direct  Americani- 
zation work  successfully  among  these  races,  and  yet  that  thing 
has  been  tried.    I  was  in  a  conference  here  in  New  York  City 
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not  long  ago  where  eight  out  of  the  ten  men  who  spoke  were 
either  .Hungarian  Jews  or  some  other  racial  Jews.  They  talked 
about  how  we  should  give  American  ideals  to  the  foreign-bom. 

We  who  come  in  contact  with  these  people  daily,  knowing 
their  racial  feeling,  have  learned  that  what  they  need  is  the 
American-born  leader  who  has  their  interest  at  heart. 

In  the  Pittsburgh  and  Youngstown  districts,  industry  is  in 
need  of  labor  classed  as  "unskilled,"  and  this  is  what  they  are 
seeking  from  among  the  ranks  of  the  foreigners  coming  to  our 
shores.  According  to  the  impression  given  out  by  these  foreign 
leaders  attending  the  various  conferences,  this  type  will  not  be 
encouraged  or  allowed  to  immigrate  to  this  country.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  capable  of  occupying  bookkeeping  and  steno- 
graphic positions  and  work  of  that  kind  are  coming. 

As  far  as  treating  the  foreigner  well,  I  am  not  one  to  believe, 
as  this  brother  has  suggested,  that  the  Americans  desire  to  ex- 
ploit the  foreigner  or  that  he  is  not  getting  a  square  deal  by  the 
real  Americans.  I  come  from  a  section  of  the  country  where  there 
was  a  family  where  two  or  three  of  its  members  murdered  one 
another,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  holding  up  a  thing  like  that  for 
forty  years  after  that  generation  has  passed  away,  that  some- 
body's grandfather  murdered  somebody  else,  and  while  some  in 
this  country  may  not  have  treated  the  foreigner  very  well  many 
years  ago,  I  believe  at  the  present  time  the  foreigner  is  getting  a 
square  deal  both  from  the  federal  and  the  state  governments  and 
by  industry,  as  well  as  from  native-born  Americans.  If  the  for- 
eign-bom are  being  exploited,  it  is  done  by  their  own  leaders  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  and  not  by  the  Americans. 

I  have  learned  these  things  from  living  in  a  community  where 
95  per  cent  of  the  population  are  foreign  born. 

Mr.  Sidney  W.  Ashe  (General  Electric  Company) :  I  have 
been  very  much  interested,  among  other  things,  in  Americaniza- 
tion work,  but  probably  we  have  not  gone  at  it  the  way  other 
people  have  done,  because  we  have  felt  that  the  matter  of  the 
mere  teaching  of  English  to  foreigners  was  the  smallest  part  of 
the  whole  problem. 

I  found  in  working  among  non-English-speaking  people  that 
there  is  probably  no  type  of  people  in  this  country  today  that  are 
more  responsive  or  more  cooperative  or  more  willing  to  adapt 
themselves  to  things  than  the  non-English-speaking  people  are. 
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If  in  handling  them  and  working  with  them  you  try  to  get  their 
confidence  and  do  not  abuse  their  confidence,  I  do  not  think  there 
is  anybody  in  an  emergency  who  will  do  more  for  you  than  the 
non-English-speaking  people. 

We  have  done  all  sorts  of  educational  work  and  work  along 
safety  lines  among  our  non-English-speaking  people,  and  we 
found  they  were  very  receptive  to  it  and  very  cooperative,  and 
we  had  little  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  do  things  that  they 
ought  to  do. 

Our  biggest  problem  in  this  country,  particularly  in  connec- 
tion with  matters  of  unrest,  to  my  mind,  is  not  with  that  class  of 
people.  A  great  deal  of  the  trouble  is  with  people  who  are 
American  citizens  today  through  birth,  and  who  feel  it  is  their 
inalienable  right  to  say  what  they  please  and  do  what  they  please. 
A  very  large  percentage  of  the  trouble-makers  are  among  that 
class  of  people,  and  your  big  problem,  it  seems  to  me,  when  it 
comes  to  Americanization  work,  if  you  are  speaking  of  Ameri- 
canization work  in  contra-distinction  to  teaching  English  to  the 
foreign-born,  is  to  concentrate  on  that  type  of  person.  There 
are  a  lot  who  have  not  nearly  the  amount  of  true  American  spirit 
that  they  should  have.  There  is  your  problem,  if  it  is  an  Ameri- 
canization problem  you  are  talking  about. 

When  it  comes  to  the  mere  work  of  teaching  English  to  the 
non-English-speaking  people,  I  think  the  conditions  in  various 
communities  are  quite  different.  The  first  thing  you  should  do 
is  to  make  a  survey  of  your  own  plant,  and  classify  your  differ- 
ent nationalities,  and  find  out  the  percentage  of  the  men  who 
compose  the  different  groups. 

For  instance,  with  us  we  found  that  the  nationality  of  the 
largest  number  of  non-English-speaking  were  Italians.  In  fact, 
we  do  not  have  a  great  many  non-English-speaking  people,  any- 
way. Out  of  7,000  people,  I  think  we  have  120  who  cannot  speak 
English  at  all. 

We  found,  among  what  you  might  call  foreign  races,  we  had 
900  Italians,  whereas,  among  the  other  races,  there  were  between 
twenty,  thirty  and  forty,  perhaps.  Our  problem  was  largely  an 
Italian  problem.  In  some  other  place  it  would  be  a  Polish  prob- 
lem and  in  some  other  place  a  Slovak  problem. 

After  you  have  found  out  what  your  problem  is,  the  next 
thing  is  to  find  out  what  your  resources  are  to  work  with,  and 
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in  any  industry  there  are  plenty  of  resources,  if  you  will  take 
the  trouble  to  find  them.  You  can  get  the  assistance  of  all  kinds 
of  intellect  and  ability  if  you  take  the  trouble  to  ferret  it  out 
For  example,  in  our  case  one  of  our  chief  electrical  engineers 
was  an  Italian,  and  right  away  there  was  an  individual  able  to 
exert  a  great  deal  of  influence  over  the  Italian  people.  He  was 
very  responsive  and  helpful,  and  he  was  able  to  assist  us  to  a 
very  great  degree  in  overcoming  our  difficulties  where  the  Italian 
people  were  concerned. 

I  think,  besides  the  educational  work  you  do,  the  other  con- 
tacts you  may  have  with  the  foreign-born  through  the  works 
paper,  bonds,  stores,  and  through  all  the  other  activities  you  have 
of  that  nature,  you  gradually  convert  them  through  a  process  of 
assimilation.  We  started  an  evening  class,  I  remember,  for  four 
Italian  sweepers  who  could  not  speak  English.  We  started  a 
little  class  in  mechanical  drawing  for  these  men,  and  these  men 
learned  English  through  the  process  of  assimilation  and  the  class 
grew  until  it  is  one  of  the  largest  in  our  works  and  has  been  very 
successful. 

These  people  love  music  and  the  gardens.  On  Sunday  after- 
noon, if  you  want  to  have  moving  picture  shows  and  music — if 
you  have  it  on  Sunday,  which  is  their  day — try  to  adapt  these 
forms  of  entertainment  to  the  particular  conditions  you  have, 
and  the  result  is  you  can  approach  them  in  all  these  different 
ways.  They  will  take  home  the  shop  paper,  they  can  understand 
the  pictures,  and  the  children  read  the  text  to  them,  and  in  that 
way  you  get  the  confidence  of  these  people. 

When  we  had  the  "flu"  in  our  town,  and  it  was  necessary 
for  us  to  open  an  open-air  hospital  to  the  people,  at  one  time, 
out  of  twenty  of  my  patients  we  had  in  that  hospital  critically 
ill,  seventeen  were  Italians,  and  these  men  saw  that  in  an  emer- 
gency we  were  willing  to  go  the  limit  in  caring  for  them,  and 
the  girls  and  nurses  were  willing  to  go  right  in  to  help  them  and 
risk  their  lives.  If  you  are  sincere  and  treat  the  men  in  the  same 
way  you  would  like  to  be  treated  in  Italy  or  some  other  place, 
yourself,  you  will  succeed  in  your  efforts  with  them.  Suppose 
you  were  in  Italy,  and  they  wanted  to  make  you  a  member  of 
the  Italian  Government!  If  you  visualize  that  situation,  you  can 
better  appreciate  the  position  these  people  are  in  in  this  country. 
You  must  visualize  yourself  in  the  position  that  these  men  are 
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in  and  build  your  work  around  that  idea,  and  if  you  do  that  your 
work  will  be  very  successful. 

One  thought  more.  We  have  a  shop  training  school,  similar 
to  other  industries.  In  conjunction  with  this  training  school  we 
have  an  Americanization  class  where  the  girl  who  comes  into  the 
class  is  learning  the  shop  practices  and  operation,  and  at  the 
same  time  in  the  afternoon  or  evening  she  goes  into  a  little 
Americanization  school  and  learns  the  names  of  the  parts  that 
she  uses  in  her  shop  work,  and  so  she  learns  the  names  of  the^ 
parts  at  the  same  time  that  she  is  learning  her  job. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  has  a  very  complete  course  on 
Americanization.  They  have  what  are  known  as  state  papers  or 
lessons  that  have  been  gotten  up  very  carefully,  and  they  have 
investigators  who  go  out  to  all  the  industries  to  see  that  the 
work  in  the  individual  industries  is  correlated  with  the  state 
papers.  We  have  supplemented  their  lessons  by  taking  photo- 
graphs in  the  foundry,  photographing  the  pouring  of  metal  and 
making  of  molds,  and  I  have  put  the  names  of  the  parts  on  the 
lesson  sheets  and  composed  lesson  papers  supplementary  to  the 
state  lesson  papers. 

Anyone  who  has  gone  through  these  campaigns  of  selling 
bonds  and  getting  support  in  emergencies  for  the  various  move- 
ments that  have  been  started  has  been  almost  dumbfounded  at 
the  support  and  backing  the  foreign  people  have  given.  When 
I  see  the  way  they  do  these  things  I  am  ashamed  of  our  own 
people,  to  see  the  way  they  do  the  same  things. 

We  have  many  lessons  we  can  learn  from  the  Americaniza- 
tion classes.  Study  your  local  conditions,  and  see  what  the  prob- 
lem is ;  look  around  and  see  what  resources  you  have,  and  use  the 
same  natural  method  of  putting  these  things  into  effect  that  you 
do  with  everything  else,  and  you  will  find,  instead  of  its  being 
such  a  great  and  difficult  problem  as  you  imagine  it  is,  it  will 
disappear,  and  you  will  not  have  so  much  trouble. 

Chairman  Beatty:  May  I  add  just  a  word  of  emphasis 
to  what  has  been  said  by  two  or  three  speakers,  that  Americani- 
zation is  a  bigger  problem  than  simply  teaching  English  to  the 
foreign-born.  I  would  like  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  expres- 
sion used  by  Mr.  Ashe,  "Americanization  class."  I  believe  that 
is  entirely  a  too  narrow  expression.  Americanization  cannot  be 
taught  by  instruction  once  or  twice  a  week.    Americanization  is 
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a  very  much  broader,  bigger  problem  than  simply  teaching  Eng- 
lish to  the  foreign-born.  The  foreign-born  people  cannot  be 
Americanized  except  by  a  broad  program  that  includes  a  square 
deal,  and  I  am  not  so  optimistic  as  Mr.  Fout  seems  to  be — I  can- 
not believe  that  the  foreigner  is  getting  anywhere  nearly  a  square 
deal  in  many  parts  of  our  country,  even  at  the  present  time. 

That  may  be  true  in  Akron,  but  in  some  of  the  places  I  know 
of  it  is  not  true.  The  Americanization  program  must  include  a 
square  deal  in  housing,  in  working  conditions,  in  living  condi- 
tions, in  health  conditions,  in  safety  conditions,  and  in  every  con- 
dition that  enters  into  the  life,  social  and  economic,  of  the  foreign- 
bom,  and  any  program  of  Americanization  which  does  not  include 
these  thing^s  cannot  hope  to  accomplish  the  complete  Ameri- 
canization of  our  foreign-bom  people.  Simply  to  teach  them 
English  and  not  these  other  things  is  likely  to  develop  a  type  of 
American  whom  we  invited  to  leave  our  country  some  few  months 
ago.  They  could  speak  English  as  well  as  you  or  I,  but  they  had 
not  given  thought  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  American 
Government ;  they  had  not  imbibed  the  spirit  of  Americanization 
— ^those  are  the  things  which  enter  into  Americanization. 

Mr.  John  Bovingdon  (American  Woolen  Company) :  I 
have  just  a  short  question.  When  does  your  committee  consider 
that  a  foreigner  has  become  Americanized?  Mr.  Ashe  would 
make  us  think  that  the  native-born  American  is  not  American- 
ized when  he  complains,  when  he  objects,  when  he  protests,  when 
he  agitates,  and  in  looking  at  your  report,  Mr.  Banks,  these  two 
pages  you  called  our  attention  to,  and  in  your  description  of  what 
you  deem  good  American  qualities,  I  note  that  you  use  these  ex- 
pressions: "Individual  complaints — individual  complaints." 

Chairman  Banks  :    Those  were  foreman's  remarks,  not  ours. 

Mr.  Bovingdon  :  I  am  mighty  glad  to  have  that  corrected, 
because  it  gives  the  impression  that  the  committee  thought  when 
a  person  is  Americanized  he  has  not  any  right  to  make  individual 
complaints,  and  I  would  like  to  know  if  the  committee  backs 
Mr.  Ashe  in  saying  that  a  man  is  Americanized  when  he  ceases 
to  complain  and  protest.  What  is  the  definition  when  a  man  is 
Americanized  ? 

I  have  it  in  mind  to  suggest  that  some  place  in  the  report — 
It  might  be  done  in  the  report  of  the  committee  next  year — What 
are  the  bounds  of  Americanization  ?    We  will  take  this  definition 
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given  in  the  report  and  see  if  you  agree  with  that.  Part  of  our 
work  was  to  write  such  a  definition.  The  definition  of  Ameri- 
canization is  given  as  follows :  Americanization  is  the  process  of 
assimilation  of  the  foreign-born  into  the  American  standard  of 
material,  mental  and  spiritual  life.  It  should  endeavor  to  retain 
and  develop  the  better  native  qualities  of  the  various  races  of  the 
foreign-born  to  the  end  that  the  whole  life  of  America  may  be 
enriched." 

As  a  means  of  defining  what  Americanism  is,  just  these  few 
thoughts  came  to  me.  For  example,  these  five  standards  of 
American  life:  First,  freedom.  I  think  we  have  the  conscious- 
ness of  freedom  here  to  such  an  extent  that  we  would  not  submit 
to  the  present  slavery  conditions  under  which  the  people  of  Rus- 
sia are  suffering;  we  feel  that  we  are  free  people.  Second,  lib- 
erty; third,  guidance;  fourth,  justice;  fifth,  safeguarding  the 
rights  of  ourselves  and  others  by  proper  means.  Are  not  these 
five  elements  of  Americanization  ?  A  man  is  Americanized  when 
he  knows  these,  has  accepted  them  as  part  of  the  ruling  of  his 
body,  his  mind  and  his  soul,  and  it  is  these  that  we,  as  Americans, 
are  ourselves  largely  lacking.  It  has  been  often  said  that  we 
must  Americanize  ourselves  before  we  can  do  that  separately 
in  a  case  of  foreigners.  We  largely  learn  to  Americanize  our- 
selves by  helping  to  Americanize  these  people. 

Mr.  Hugo  Diemer  (Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Company) : 
I  come  from  a  city  that  is  looked  upon  by  some  as  the  site  of 
Yale  University,  as  a  city  that  represents  American  ideals,  and 
that  is  noted  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  country — 
well  paved  streets,  a  city  of  well  kept  homes,  a  city  in  which  al- 
most everybody  pays  attention  to  his  yard  and  lawn,  a  city  with 
well  planted  shrubbery,  and  well  kept  grounds,  where  there  is  no 
jostling  or  crowding  in  getting  on  and  off  street  cars,  and  other 
similar  conditions,  and  yet,  according  to  the  latest  public  school 
statistics,  66  per  cent  of  the  children  in  our  public  schools  are  of 
foreign  parentage. 

In  our  factory  we  have  a  force  of  about  11,000  employes.  In 
that  force  we  do  not  regard  those  who  are  foreign-born  as  not 
being  Americans  except  on  our  usual  record  form,  but  we  do  not 
consider  them  as  a  class.  We  have  between  600  and  700  un- 
naturalized foreigners.  We  have  conducted  four  classes  in  citi- 
zenship and  two  classes  in  English  for  foreign-speaking  employes. 
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I  think  the  total  number  in  the  citizenship  class  was  eighty-seven. 
We  had  a  month  or  so  since  twenty-two  who  received  their  final 
papers,  and  forty-seven  received  their  first  papers.  The  teachers 
of  these  classes  were  subjected  to  special  teacher-training  courses 
conducted  by  a  young  man  of  Italian  parentage,  a  graduate  of 
Yale  University,  who  has  also  made  a  special  study  of  the  con- 
duct of  Americanization  classes.  We  have  four  teachers,  and 
these  are  selected  from  a  number  of  volunteers,  selected  for  their 
best  fitness  for  this  work. 

You  take  an  athletic  team,  you  take  a  musical  solo,  you  take 
any  kind  of  an  event  and  look  over  the  list  of  names,  and  you 
will  find  the  Italian  and  Polish  names  alongside  with  our  Ameri- 
can-English names.  It  simply  shows  at  the  present  time  that 
New  England  is  assimilating  the  foreigner  in  just  the  manner 
that  it  has  been  suggested  he  ought  to  be  assimilated. 

I  had  the  opportunity  while  I  was  in  the  service,  in  command 
of  a  number  of  plants  in  New  England,  to  visit  a  great  many 
New  England  manufacturing  cities.  Having  grown  up  as  an 
apprentice  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  later  having  been  at  Beth- 
lehem, I  had  occasion  to  notice  how  little  Pennsylvania  has 
changed  in  regard  to  its  foreign-born  population  and  its  popula- 
tion of  foreign  ancestry  in  the  last  thirty  years.  It  is  practically 
the  same  as  it  was  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  I  was  astonished  to 
see  how,  in  such  cities  as  Lawrence  and  Haverhill  and  New 
Haven,  the  foreigner  has  entered  into  New  England's  life  and 
adapted  his  home  to  the  New  England  ideals,  and  instead  of  being 
content  to  let  matters  slide  along,  and  have  weeds  and  burdock 
as  the  decoration  of  his  yard,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  he  has  become 
ambitious.  What  we  failed  to  do  in  many  of  our  industrial  com- 
munities is  to  make  the  attempt  to  make  the  foreign-born  am- 
bitious in  a  civic  way  and  take  him  in  openly,  not  in  a  patron- 
izing way,  as  a  subject  or  case  for  Americanization,  but  make 
him  a  part  of  the  active  community  life.  As  I  get  around  in  vari- 
ous organizations  in  New  Haven  it  is  a  little  surprising  to  see 
the  Italian  names  among  the  leaders,  and  I  think  what  is  true  of 
the  Italians  in  Connecticut  and  the  Greeks  in  Massachusetts  ought 
to  be  true,  if  proper  attention  is  given  to  the  treatment  of  the 
Hungarian  and  the  Pole,  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  B.  N.  Rohrer  (B.  F.  Goodrich  Company)  :    I  think  that 
approximately  25   per  cent   of  our  employes  are  foreign-bom. 
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Our  aim  is  to  make  it  a  one-language  plant,  and  we  are  working 
toward  that  end,  and  we  have  been  doing  so  for  the  last  several 
years.  It  is  not  an  easy  task,  and  we  find  that  certain  things  are 
absolutely  necessary  before  we  can  make  it  a  one-language  plant. 
In  this  way  we  have  got  to  determine  exactly  where  the  foreign- 
born  men  are  most  thickly  settled  in  the  plant,  and  we  are  using 
the  foremen  as  a  means  of  making  the  foreign-born  workers 
understand  the  great  value  of  learning  English. 

Just  last  week  there  came  into  my  office  one  of  the  general 
foremen,  who  brought  with  him  a  sub-foreman,  who  could 
scarcely  speak  any  English,  and  who  had  been  in  that  depart- 
ment for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  and  I  was  greatly  sur- 
prised to  find  a  man  of  that  kind,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
had  been  having  the  classes  for  teaching  English  the  length  of 
time  we  had  been  having  them,  and  that  shows  the  conditions 
existing  in  many  of  our  industries  where  we  employ  foreign 
labor. 

I  immediately  proceeded  to  interest  this  sub-foreman  in  learn- 
ing English,  and  inasmuch  as  he  has  probably  forty  men  under 
him,  and  he  cannot  speak  in  English,  I  got  him  interested  to  the 
point  where  he  agreed  to  get  these  men  together  and  start  a  class 
in  the  department  where  they  work.  I  told  him  I  would  see  the 
superintendent  and  furnish  a  teacher  to  go  into  the  department 
to  instruct  these  men. 

That  is  the  way  we  start  many  classes  throughout  the  plant. 
We  have  a  number  of  classes  scattered  throughout  our  factory. 
Immediately  after  they  quit  working,  they  start  into  the  class. 

I  might  also  mention  that  some  of  the  foremen  are  getting 
material  together  for  text-books  and  giving  these  men  the  in- 
formation they  want  to  have,  and  in  that  way  we  will  get  across 
to  them  just  exactly  what  will  help  them  in  their  work. 

Chairman  Banks:  We  can  proceed  further  with  this  sub- 
ject at  one  o'clock  at  the  round  table  in  the  corner  of  this  room. 
There  is  one  word  of  warning  I  would  like  to  give.  Many  of 
the  foreign-born  men  have  been  overpersuaded  to  take  out  their 
first  and  second  papers  in  America  in  these  last  two  years,  and 
I  believe  many  of  you  will  be  sorry,  before  the  next  two  years 
have  ended,  that  you  led  them  to  such  a  thing.  I  have  not  been 
guilty  of  trying  to  get  any  man  to  become  an  American  citizen, 
until  he,  himself,  made  the  request  and  until  I  felt  sure  that  he 
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was  fit  for  the  place.  We  want  to  be  careful  of  the  character  of 
the  men  that  we  recommend  for  citizenship  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  Let  them  count  it  as  a  great  thing  to  be  a  citizen 
of  America,  as  it  was  regarded,  in  old  days,  to  be  a  citizen  of 
Rome. 

The  Negroes  are  becoming  a  large  item  in  northern  industry. 
There  are  certain  qualities  of  the  Negro  race  I  have  always  liked, 
and  Negroes  as  a  people — ^those  I  have  known — I  have,  in  most 
cases,  felt  friendly  toward.  I  believe  we  could  use  the  word 
"love"  regarding  the  Negro  race  more  safely  than  any  other  race 
we  have  in  our  midst. 

We  have  agreed  in  Pittsburgh  that  the  Negro  shall  meet  us 
in  our  industrial  relations  on  an  absolutely  level  plane.  In  the 
Pittsburgh  chapter  section  of  this  Association  we  have  held  meet- 
ings together  in  which  both  races  have  taken  part.  One  of  the 
best  speakers  I  have  ever  heard,  one  of  the  most  direct  and  forci- 
ble, was  at  a  conference  of  the  Negro  Welfare  Workers  in  Pitts- 
burgh, held  in  February,  which  many  of  the  white  race  attended. 

The  trained  leaders  of  the  Negroes  feel  they  must  be  active 
to  help  the  Southern-bom  Negro  to  take  his  place  properly  in 
Northern  industry.  This  has  been  accomplished  largely  through 
the  Urban  League  by  graduates  of  such  institutes  as  Tuskegee 
and  Hampden.  The  quality  of  the  men  interested  in  this  move- 
ment stand  very  high,  and  the  services  they  have  performed  are 
well  regarded.  If  you  have  an  idea  of  bringing  colored  people 
into  your  work,  which  many  of  you,  no  doubt,  expect  to  do,  do 
as  I  told  a  man  in  Pittsburgh  the  other  day :  get  some  man  con- 
nected with  the  Urban  League,  who  will  help  you  in  getting  the 
Negroes  that  you  desire  as  employes  and  in  caring  for  them. 

We  have  here  today  a  doctor  of  philosophy  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity, who  represents  the  Negro  in  the  Labor  Department  at  Wash- 
ington and  in  the  Inter-Church  World  Movement  in  America, 
and  I  am  going  to  give  him  ten  minutes  to  put  himself  and  his 
race  before  you. 

Dr.  George  E.  Haynes  (Director  of  Negro  Economics,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor)  :  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 
I  judge  I  am  here  to  lend  color  to  the  occasion.  My  principal 
qualifications  as  a  speaker  for  the  Negro  worker  is  that  I  am  one 
of  -them.  I  was  wondering  what  the  connection  of  the  Negro 
was  in  connection  with  the  discussion  on  Americanization,  and 
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I  think  I  discovered  it  when  the  representative  of  the  Submarine 
Boat  Corporation  said  it  was  the  question  of  a  square  deal,  be- 
cause that  is  the  only  issue  in  the  question  of  Americanization  of 
Negroes  or  their  relationship  to  American  life.  They  are  all  100 
per  cent  American — ^they  speak  English,  and  they  feel  American 
and  think  American. 

The  first  point,  it  seemB  to  me,  in  dealing  with  the  question 
of  Negroes  in  Northern  industries,  and  one  that  has  come  out  over 
and  over  again  in  investigations  (I  may  add  in  parenthesis  that 
a  report  of  some  of  the  investigations  we  have  made  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  about  negroes  in  industry  is  now  in  the  press, 
and  ought  to  be  available  soon). 

The  first  part  is  one  that  has  been  touched  on  here  about  the 
foreigner.  I  think  it  is  doubly  true  about  the  Negro.  His  atti- 
tude and  his  relationship  in  industry  is  largely  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal relationship  and  human  feeling.  The  Negro  worker  is  much 
more  concerned  about  how  he  likes  the  boss,  and  how  the  boss 
likes  him,  and  how  he  likes  the  men  with  whom  he  works,  than 
he  is  about  what  is  going  to  be  put  in  the  pay  envelope  on  Satur- 
day night.  Good  treatment,  good  friendly  relations,  are  much 
more  of  a  binding  bond  to  the  Negro  on  the  job  than  the  cash 
connection  which  he  will  make  with  the  payroll.  Because  the 
foremen  and  those  who  have  to  deal  with  Negroes  in  Northern 
industries  have  so  often  forgotten  that  fact  is  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  large  turnover  that  has  caused  such  great  disappointment 
and  hesitation  with  the  Negro  labor. 

The  second  thing  that  has  come  out  over  and  over  again  dur- 
ing this  war  period  has  been  the  consciousness  that  has  been 
growing  up  among  Negroes  of  their  general  liberty  as  American 
citizens.  Fifty  years  of  freedom  after  emancipation  did  not  al- 
ways find  a  consciousness  of  that  freedom  in  the  mind  of  the 
American  Negro.  He  had  not  enjoyed  enough  of  it,  particularly 
the  Southern  Negro,  really  to  get  out  of  his  old-time  habits  of 
thought,  and  did  not  have  the  pleasurable  experiences  on  the  job 
and  in  his  life  which  would  develop  him  to  a  peint  where  he 
could  understand  what  real  American  freedom  meant. 

During  the  war  he  went  through  two  experiences.  First,  work 
became  very  plentiful,  both  in  the  South  and  in  the  North,  that 
he  was  allowed  to  enter,  and  here  let  me  remind  you  that  previ- 
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ously  Negroes  were  largely  restricted  in  the  North  to  domestic 
and  personal  service.  Trade  and  transportation,  mechanical  work 
and  manufacturing  pursuits  were  almost  closed  doors  to  him. 

The  great  shortage  of  labor  that  he  was  called  upon  to  supply 
produced  two  experiences:  First,  it  gave  him,  more  than  ever, 
the  liberty  to  move  from  job  to  job.  There  gradually  grew  up  in 
his  consciousness  the  idea  that  he  ditl  not  have  to  stay  by  any 
compulsion  in  one  job,  in  one  place,  under  one  employer,  but  if  he 
felt  like  it  he  could  go  to  some  other  job  to  better  his  condition. 

Second,  the  movement  from  place  to  place,  such  as  the  great 
migration  to  the  North,  added  very  largely  to  his  experience.  I 
may  add  that  the  Department  of  Labor  conducted  a  study  of 
that  migration,  which,  to  my  mind  (and  you  will  pardon  the 
seeming  boast  of  it),  is  probably  the  most  thorough  study  made 
of  the  recent  movement.  There  were  four  white  men  and  one 
colored  man  who  went  out  on  the  field  and  gathered  the  facts. 
It  is  issued  as  a  departmental  publication,  and  well  worth  perusing. 

The  Negro  found  out  by  that  experience  he  could  move  out 
of  the  community  where  he  was,  if  he  thought  he  could  go  to 
another  community  to  better  his  condition.  Also,  that  he  would 
not  starve  and  would  not  freeze  to  death  if  he  did.  In  other 
words,  there  gradually  grew  up  in  his  consciousness  a  real,  for- 
cible meaning  of  what  was  included  in  the  term  "liberty"  as  it 
applied  to  himself  personally. 

That  movement  has  brought  problems,  when  it  comes  to  read- 
justments in  industry,  under  new  conditions  like  those  of  the 
North.  A  man  who  has  found  out  a  new  mental  experience  has 
to  learn  how  to  control  and  guide  himself  in  that  new  mental  ex- 
perience, and  that  is  the  situation  which  you  find  confronting 
many  of  the  Negroes  who  have  come  into  your  plant.  He  has 
just  found  the  first  exhilaration  of  his  experience  in  picking  up 
and  going  as  the  spirit  moves  him.  Our  problem  with  that  type 
of  man  in  industry  is  to  get  him  so  attached  by  various  means, 
through  personal  contact,  through  his  relationship  with  the  job, 
with  those  who  work  with  him  on  the  job,  with  those  over  him 
on  the  job,  that  he  likes  that  place  so  well  that  no  allurement 
from  other  places  will  take  him  away. 

The  third  factor  is  the  Negro's  very  great  muscular  coordina- 
tion with  his  mental  feelings  and  mental  processes.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  of  you  here  have  had  large  contacts  with  Negro  labor. 
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Those  who  have  will  know  that  in  certain  types  of  work,  where 
the  Negro  moves  and  uses  his  muscles  actively  and  freely,  he  has 
gone  at  it  with  an  apparent  swing  and  adaptation  that  sometime^ 
is  remarkable. 

During  the  war  I  visited  a  number  of  the  cantonments  where 
work  was  going  on,  and  I  used  to  watch  the  Negro  truckmen 
handling  the  big  auto  trucks  and  watched  the  white  truckmen 
handling  the  trucks.  The  way  a  Negro  would  swing  a  truck,  you 
would  think  he  would  run  out  into  a  ditch  or  strike  a  telegraph 
pole,  but  the  truck  never  did  do  so.  I  have  watched  them  in  the 
Southern  States  swing  the  delivery  wagons  around  with  the 
greatest  of  quickness  and  sureness.  That  facility  with  machines 
comes  from  the  ease  with  which  his  muscular  control  follows  the 
direction  of  his  mind.  The  great  processes  of  selection  through 
which  the  Negro  has  gone  in  America  brought  out  a  high  degree 
of  muscular  and  nervous  coordination. 

The  next  important  thing — ^because  I  must  leave  out  some — 
is  the  relationship  of  the  Negro's  industrial  activities  to  his  re- 
ligious life,  particularly  the  church,  the  connection  of  his  church 
life  to  his  relationship  on  the  job.  I  think  that  is  a  point  where 
many  of  those  who  deal  with  my  people  have  failed.  They  do 
not  appreciate  the  fact  that  frequently  when  the  Negro  is  on  the 
job  his  mind  is  on  the  church  meeting  he  attended  last  night  or 
the  church  meeting  he  is  going  to  attend  tomorrow  night. 

Let  me  illustrate.  The  other  day  I  was  coming  up  from 
Knoxville,  Tennessee,  one  one  of  the  fast  trains,  and  a  wreck 
ahead  of  us  stopped  the  train.  There  was  a  Negro  fireman  on 
the  engine.  He  was  out  looking  over  the  engine,  and  I  dropped 
into  conversation  with  him.  I  tried  to  get  him  to  talk  on  the 
subject  of  how  to  fire  a  railroad  engine.  He  found  out  I  had 
come  from  the  Knoxville  Conference  of  one  of  the  Methodist 
churches  in  which  he  was  interested.  He  had  had  two  or  three 
of  the  conference  delegates  staying  at  his  house.  In  spite  of  all 
I  could  do  to  have  him  talk  about  his  engine,  he  narrowed  the 
conversation  down  to  the  church  conference  that  had  been  held 
and  his  experiences  at  home.  The  result  was  I  received  no 
information  about  firing  and  running  the  engine,  but  full  infor- 
mation about  his  experiences  with  the  delegates  to  the  church 
conference. 

It  goes  even  further.     So  far  as  the  church  is  concerned. 
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Negro  life  has  found  its  largest  and  most  untrammeled  expres- 
sion through  its  church  and  lodge.  Negroes  have  been  shut  out, 
to  a  large  extent,  from  most  of  the  activities  of  the  community. 
Having  a  limited  amount  of  education,  the  Negro  has  not  been 
able  to  play  a  very  krge  part  in  the  general  affairs  of  the  com- 
munity, so  that  in  most  of  the  communities  in  which  he  has  lived 
he  has  centered  his  interest  around  the  church  and  the  lodge,  as 
these  organizations  allow  for  the  racial  g^oup  expression.  They 
are  his  very  life  blood.  He  pours  his  money,  his  thought  and  his 
time  into  them.  In  any  effort  to  adjust  Negro  workers  to  the 
community,  these  are  the  two  great  agencies.  We  should  recog- 
nize all  the  way  through  that  the  Negro  church  organization  and 
Neg^o  lodge  organization  are  the  most  powerful  organizations 
through  which  to  deal  with  Negroes. 

I  need  to  add  further  that  as  far  as  the  Negro  is  concerned  the 
power  of  the  Negro  church  is  through  the  Negro  minister.  No 
effort  that  is  made  in  any  community  toward  influencing  Negro 
labor  can  hope  to  succeed  that  ignores  the  Negro  pastor.  No 
greater  help  can  be  given  to  the  Negro  communities  than  to  help 
develop  an  able  type  of  religious  leader.  Of  course,  it  is  very 
necessary  to  have  great  care  in  finding  an  intelligent,  capable 
minister,  but  he  is  useful  when  found.  Again,  there  is  a  differ- 
ence in  the  mental  attitude  that  Negroes  as  a  whole  take  toward 
tasks  and  problems  with  which  they  are  confronted.  The  ap- 
proach is  considerably  different  from  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

Having  lived  for  some  time  with,  and  having  had  contact  with, 
both  groups,  I  have  tried  to  adjust  myself  to  the  mental  attitude 
of  the  group  with  which  I  came  in  contact  Perhaps  I  can  illus- 
trate it  best  in  this  way:  The  white  workman  approaches  his 
problem  and  his  task  with  the  mental  attitude  that  he  will  either 
go  over  it,  through  it,  or  smash  it.  The  Negro  approaches  it  in 
the  attitude  that  he  will  either  go  over  it  or  around  it  or  wait 
right  in  front  of  it  until  in  some  way  it  is  moved  out  of  his  way. 
The  smashing  attitude  of  mind  is  not  his.  Therefore,  he  has 
survived  where  other  groups  and  other  races  have  been  pushed 
aside. 

The  best  illustration  of  the  result  is  in  comparing  the  Negro 
in  America  and  the  Indian  in  America.  The  Negro  has  multiplied 
and  spread  by  living  in  contact  with  the  whites.  The  Indians 
have  hardly  kept  up  their  numbers,  and  have  been  pushed  off 
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into  selected  reservations,  except  those  who  have  mingled  with 
the  whites  and  practically  lost  their  identity  in  the  white  world. 

I  may  add  that  although  the  Negro  worker  does  not  go  driving 
through  and  smashing  at  the  thing,  he  nevertheless  has  the  stay- 
ing qualities,  and  if  properly  handled  will  ultimately  arrive  at 
the  same  point. 

There  finally  are  two  points  I  desire  to  make.  The  first 
is  that  the  Negro  has  a  happy,  loving  frame  of  mind.  I  think  I 
may  be  pardoned  if  I  say  they  are  the  greatest  lovers  in  the 
world.  I  do  not  know,  of  course,  anything  about  love  in  any 
other  race.  But  I  know  when  a  group  of  Negro  men  get  together, 
or  Negro  men  and  women,  that  there  is  every  evidence  of  amity 
and  peace.  The  Negro  mother  is  recognized  as  the  most  devoted 
mother. 

The  remarkable  thing  is  that  that  feeling  overshadows  any 
feeling  of  revenge  or  hatred  that  may  arise  in  his  mind,  and  these 
better  instincts  wipe  it  out  if  it  does  arise.  Love,  joy,  hope  and 
faith  are  the  expressions  found  in  Negro  folk  songs,  and  not  one 
note  of  malice,  revenge  or  hatred. 

I  need  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  Negro  is  a  music  lover 
and  loves  to  sing  while  at  work.  Let  me  give  you  one  illustra- 
tion of  that.  This  is  a  true  story :  There  was  an  Italian  foreman 
in  the  early  days  of  the  war  who  had  some  Negroes  in  his  gang 
who  began  to  whistle  and  sing.  The  Italian  did  not  like  it  and 
he  forbade  it.  Some  of  the  men  began  to  quit  his  gang.  The 
superintendent,  who  was  a  very  tactful  man  in  dealing  with  his 
labor,  made  an  inquiry  to  find  out  why  the  Negroes  were  leaving, 
and  got  to  the  bottom  of  it — that  the  Italian  objected  to  their 
singing  and  whistling.  He  gave  instructions :  "Let  them  sing  and 
whistle ;  we  get  more  work  done."    That  is  true. 

Well,  of  course,  we  know  now — our  science  has  taught  us — 
that  when  a  man  is  happy  and  sings  with  joy  it  gives  energy  and 
gives  more  power. 

The  second  point  brings  me  to  some  facts  we  discovered  in 
some  of  our  investigations  during  the  war.  We  had  complaints 
of  friction  between  white  and  Negro  workers  in  plants,  and  part 
of  our  investigations  was  to  see  how  far  there  was  good  feeling 
between  white  and  colored  workmen  in  those  plants  and  how  far 
friction.  To  our  very  great  surprise,  the  overwhelming  testi- 
mony was  that  there  was  good  feeling,  good-will  and  the  co- 
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operative  spirit,  rather  than  the  reverse,  and  the  complaints  of 
friction  that  came  up  to  the  surface  were  the  exceptions  rather 
than  the  rule. 

I  do  not  know  whether  in  these  remarks  I  have  presented 
some  of  the  factors — main  factors,  I  believe  they  are — which,  it 
seems  to  me,  every  plant  that  is  dealing  with  Negroes  needs  to 
bear  in  mind.  If  you  are  dealing  with  the  Negro  from  the  point 
of  view  of  teaching  him,  you  will  find  that  he  is  eager  to  learn ; 
but  down  underneath  his  desire  to  learn  the  technique  of  his  job 
there  is  a  deep  personal  feeling,  a  human  heart.  The  recognition 
of  that  and  the  development  of  that  in  connection  with  your  effort 
to  teach  him  is  a  bigger  factor  than  anything  he  can  be  taught. 

I  have  known  of  no  greater  help  that  can  come  into  an  in- 
dustrial plant,  in  connection  with  the  problem  of  the  Negro,  than 
the  picking  out  and  putting  on  your  staff  competent  Negroes  as 
foremen,  as  helpers  in  supervisory  places,  wherever  the  Negro 
worker  is  involved. 

I  hope — ^the  Secretary  of  Labor  desires  it — that  we  are  going 
to  be  able  to  go  in  the  Department  of  Labor  with  these  investi- 
gations and  with  these  studies.  We  can  if  we  get  appropriations 
for  it.  During  the  past  fifteen  years,  from  the  lowest  grade  of 
work  up,  I  have  tried  to  study  this  labor  problem.  I  hope,  as  time 
goes  on,  more  and  more  facilities  will  be  available  for  actually 
getting  information  of  the  home  life,  community  life  and  work 
life  of  my  people,  that  we  may  help  to  work  out  in  America  one 
of  our  biggest  problems — that  is  the  racial  problem  as  well  as  the 
labor  problem,  of  the  relation  of  these  people  to  American  in- 
dustry. They  represent  some  150,000,000  of  other  people  else- 
where in  the  world.  If  we  can  learn  something  of  these  workers, 
since  they  are  going  to  be  more  and  more  in  demand  as  our  for- 
eign labor  shortage  probably  increases,  it  is  going  to  contribute 
something  of  a  permanent  nature  to  the  productiveness  of  labor 
of  America,  and  not  only  to  our  productiveness,  but  to  that  higher 
Americanism  which  makes  life  worth  living  in  the  greatest  coun- 
try in  the  world.     (Applause.) 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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OFFICE  WORK   SCHOOLS 

Thursday  Afternoon — ^June  3,  1920 
President  Kincaid,  Presiding 

President  Kincaid:  Before  we  proceed  with  the  program, 
I  have  a  matter  I  would  like  to  take  up  with  the  convention. 
It  has  to  do  with  the  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  upon 
the  proposed  change  in  our  by-laws  and  our  incorporation.  In 
the  report  that  has  been  sent  out  to  the  Qass  "A"  members,  you 
will  find  that  the  report  recommends  that  we  shall  have  in  charge 
of  our  permanent  organization  a  Board  of  Trustees  who  shall 
be  self -perpetuating.  I  find  that  the  convention,  and  I  found 
before  I  came  to  this  convention,  that  some  of  our  members  ob- 
jected to  a  board  of  self-perpetuating  trustees.  It  is  quite  usual 
in  educational  institutions  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be 
self-perpetuating.  Some  educational  institutions,  like  our  uni- 
versities, especially  those  that  run  in  connection  with  religious 
institutions,  have  a  semi-self -perpetuating  board,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  board  elected  by  the  alumni  and  some  of  them  in 
conference  with  other  bodies. 

Your  Executive  Committee  has  gone  into  this  matter  a  little 
further,  and  while  the  report  that  we  have  sent  out  recognizes 
this  principle  of  self -perpetuating  trustees,  we  also  have  evolved 
another  plan.  I  shall  take  a  few  minutes  to  present  this  plan  to 
you  today  so  that  by  tomorrow  morning,  when  you  are  called 
upon  to  vote  on  this  plan,  you  will  have  had  time  to  think  it  over. 
Not  only  can  you  choose  from  either  of  these  plans,  but  you 
perhaps  will  have  cleared  your  mind  so  that  you  may  have  an 
alternate  plan  to  suggest,  and  we  shall  all  be  ready  to  consider 
alternate  plans  and  either  of  these  two. 

This  plan  that  I  am  presenting  to  you  today  seems  a  little 
more  democratic,  perhaps,  than  a  self -perpetuating  board  of  trus- 
tees.   The  plan  that  we  would  suggest  would  be : 
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A.  That  the  board  should  consist  altogether  of  thirty  trus- 
tees, ten  of  these  trustees  of  the  first  board  to  consist  of  the 
past  Presidents,  the  President,  Vice-Presidents  and  Managing 
Director  of  our  present  organization.  Vacancies  in  this  group 
to  be  filled  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  membership  in  this  group. 
That  would  keep  this  original  group,  the  men  who  have  passed 
through  the  chair,  so  to  speak,  of  the  organization,  and  who  hstve 
had  much  experience  in  the  executive  affairs  of  the  Association, 
in  office.  They  would  represent  one  group  and  they  would  be 
perpetuated  in  the  sense  of  that  group. 

B.  Ten  trustees  to  be  elected  by  Qass  "A"  membership, 
two  for  a  period  of  one  year,  two  for  a  period  of  two  years,  two 
for  a  period  of  three  years,  two  for  a  period  of  four  years,  and 
two  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  thereafter  two  for  a  period 
of  five  years,  these  to  come  from  the  Class  "A"  members. 

C.  Ten  trustees  to  be  elected  at  large  by  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, each  to  serve  for  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  date  of 
election. 

General  remarks :  All  members  of  the  board  to  be  eligible  for 
reelection  upon  the  expiration  of  their  terms  of  office.  The  Bwlrd 
of  Trustees  to  elect  their  own  officers. 

Now,  we  shall  have  this  run  off  in  typewritten  form,  and  if 
there  are  any  who  care  to  have  it  this  afternoon,  we  shall  have 
copies  when  we  adjourn  and  you  may  come  forward  and  secure 
these.  Is  there  anyone  who  would  like  copies  of  the  by-laws? 
We  shall  see  that  you  have  an  opportunity  to  read  over  the  pro- 
posed Charter  and  By-Laws  before  tomorrow  morning.  If  there 
are  any  suggestions  you  have  to  offer  to  the  Executive  Committee 
and  the  chair  between  this  time  and  tomorrow  morning,  we  shall 
be  glad  to  receive  them. 

The  first  number  upon  our  program  is  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Office  Work  Schools.  We  have  as  the  chairman  of  this 
committee  a  lady  who  is  well  known  to  the  members  of  our  As- 
sociation, and  one  of  whom  we  are  very  proud.  This  lady  has 
prepared  what  has  been  commented  upon  to  the  president  and  to 
the  executive  officers  as  being  one  of  the  best  reports  that  the 
Association  has  ever  put  out.  That  was  the  confidential  report 
sent  out  just  after  the  holidays  in  relation  to  Employe  Represen- 
tation in  Business.  It  is  a  burning  question,  and  one  of  the  most 
up-to-date  subjects.    It  was  one  of  the  most  exhaustive  treatises 
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or  compilations  of  the  efforts  being  conducted  by  various  com- 
panies on  this  subject  of  an)rthing  that  has  been  prepared  yet. 

I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  Miss  Harriet  F.  Baker  as  chair- 
man of  the  afternoon,  who  will  present  this  paper. 

Chairman  Baker:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
Before  I  introduce  our  report  proper,  may  I  revert  to  a  recent 
experience  of  my  own  in  this  connection?  The  story  concerns 
one  of  our  stenographers,  a  young  woman  who  was  receiving 
twenty  dollars  a  week  but  who  left  within  the  year  under  the 
misapprehension  that  her  services  were  undervalued. 

As  a  part  of  our  commercial  school  work,  we  give  a  course 
in  "Practical  Hygiene"  which  the  women  of  the  contract  and 
inspection  department  of  the  New  York  Edison  Company  are 
compelled  to  take.  During  one  of  the  sessions  of  this  course  the 
question  of  weight  was  touched  upon,  and  I  explained  to  the 
class  that  the  man  or  woman  who,  as  the  years  increase,  is  under 
weight  in  proportion  to  the  height  has,  other  things  being  equal, 
a  better  chance  for  a  long  life  than  the  man  or  woman  who  is 
over  weight ;  and  I  quoted  the  well-known  adage,  "A  lean  horse 
for  a  long  race."  Recalling  the  little  discussion  that  ensued,  in 
the  subsequent  examination  with  which  we  Rnished  the  course, 
I  asked  this  question:  **How  can  the  proverb  'A  lean  horse  for 
a  long  race'  be  applied  to  human  beings?"  This  is  the  answer 
that  particular  girl  handed  in:  "A  lean  and  healthy  horse  can 
run  faster  than  a  fat,  sick  man."  The  examinations  in  this  par- 
ticular course  are  not  written  in  class  and  the  students  have  two 
weeks  in  which  to  hand  in  their  answers.  Surely  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  comment  further  on  the  necessity  for  training  of  some 
sort  for  such  office  workers. 

I  am  not  going  to  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Office 
Work  Training.  Those  who  are  interested  have  probably  read 
it  already ;  it  was  published  and  distributed  early.  But  there  are 
one  or  two  points  concerning  which  I  should  like  to  say  a  word. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  work  of  the  various  committees 
of  past  years  have  probably  been  struck  by  the  more  or  less 
sporadic  nature  of  the  reports,  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  lack  of 
a  progressive  relationship  between  the  reports  of  successive  com- 
mittees. The  present  committee  has  felt  that  there  should  be 
some  logical  development  of  the  subject.  Therefore,  this  year 
we  decided  to  begin  at  what  we  thought  was  the  fundamental 
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basis  of  the  subject  in  order  that  it  might  be  so  developed  in 
succeeding  years — possibly  an  ambitious  program. 

In  making  our  plans  for  the  work  of  the  committee  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  program,  we  used  the  following  method :  Each 
member  was  assigned  an  industry,  or  a  group  of  allied  industries 
if  of  lesser  scope.  Then,  through  the  ordinary  method  of  a  ques- 
tionaire,  framed  by  the  committee  as  a  whole,  but  sent  out  by  the 
different  members  to  the  representatives  of  the  particular  indus- 
try which  each  had  been  asked  to  canvass,  a  somewhat  extended 
investigation  of  the  various  forms  of  office  work  training  current 
was  attempted. 

Those  of  you  who  were  present  on  Monday  afternoon  to  hear 
Mr.  Henderschott  speak  of  the  comparative  inefficiency  of  volun- 
tary overpaid  service  will  appreciate  the  recklessness  of  such  a 
plan.  You  know  you  can  hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star,  but  some- 
times unfortunate  things  happen  to  the  wagon.  Similar  misad- 
ventures happened  in  the  case  of  our  report,  and  in  saying  so  I 
make  no  reflection  upon  the  members  of  my  committee.  In  a 
number  of  cases  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  carry  out  their 
assignment,  owing  to  local  conditions.  But  at  all  events  our 
program  did  not  lead  to  the  results  hoped  for,  although  such 
figures  as  we  have  are  probably  fairly  representative  of  the  con- 
ditions we  should  have  found  if  we  had  succeeded  in  obtaining 
data  from  a  larger  number  of  companies. 

The  report  is  not  particularly  adaptable  to  a  discussion  as  it 
stands.  It  is  almost  wholly  non-theoretical;  it  is  a  mere  state- 
ment of  facts  as  we  drew  them  from  the  replies  to  our  ques- 
tionaire  and  coordinated  them.  However,  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  any  more  vital  subject  offered  for  discussion  before  the 
convention  than  office  training,  or  one  that  is  much  more  timely. 
Moreover,  there  are  certain  phases  of  it  that  should  be  brought 
out  most  helpfully  in  just  such  a  meeting  as  this  .  .  .  particu- 
larly the  financial  results  of  such  work.  Those  who  have  read 
the  report  will  have  gathered  how  meager  are  the  results  that 
have  been  obtained  from  the  question :  "What  data  have  you  in 
respect  to  the  result  of  your  office  work  training?"  We  feel, 
however,  that  our  eflForts  to  glean  some  information  along  these 
lines  have  been  well  worth  while,  although  no  figures  are  pre- 
sented that  could  particularly  appeal  to  a  manager  as  a  basis  for 
introducing  office  work  training  into  his  organization.     I  hope 
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anyone  present  who  has  had  experience  with  any  system,  the  eco- 
nomic results  of  which  he  feels  can  be  gauged,  will  give  us  the 
benefit  of  it. 

The  committee  has  accepted  as  a  definition  of  office  work 
training:  The  familiarizing  of  the  employe  with  the  commercial 
work  of  the  organization  of  which  he  is  a  part,  together  with  an 
attempt  to  correct  the  deficiencies  in  his  preliminary  education. 
If  anyone  in  the  audience  has  a  different  interpretation  of  the 
term,  I  hope  he  will  bring  it  up  for  comment. 
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DIGEST  OF  THE  WORK  OF  PREVIOUS  COMMITTEES 

ON  OFFICE  WORK  SCHOOLS 

R£8um6  of  the  Work  of  the  Committee  on  Office  Work 

Schools  for  1913 

I.  Relation  between  efficient  office  routine  and  the  payroll. 

II.  Relation  between  school  and  company. 

III.  Need  of  standardized  office  operations. 

IV.  The  work  of  the  Peirce  Commercial  School,  Philadelphia. 

Risimie  of  the  Work  of  the  Committee  on  Office  Work 

Schools  for  1914 

I.  Value  of  office  work  schools. 

II.  The  work  of  the  office  work  school  of  the  National  Qoak 

and  Suit  Company. 

III.  Problem  of  training  in  small  offices. 

IV.  Education  work  of  Haines,  Jones  &  Cadbury,  Philadelphia. 
V.  Training  railroad  office  employes. 

VI.  Corporation  versus  other  schools. 
VII.  Aims  of  the  New  York  School  of  Commerce. 
VIII.  Results  of  two  questionaires  forwarded  to  Class  "A"  and 
Qass  "C"  members,  respectively. 

Resimie  of  the  Work  of  the  Committee  on  Office  Work 

Schools  for  1915 

I.  Outline  for  a  correspondence  manual. 

II.  Outline  for  a  filing  manual. 

III.  Outline  of  a  manual  for  stenographers,  phonograph  oper- 

ators and  typists. 

IV.  Bibliography  of  books  on  office  practice. 
V.  Vital  corporation  school  problems. 

(a)  Selection  of  the  teacher. 

(b)  Lesson  routine. 

(c)  Selection  of  pupils. 

(d)  The  standard  clerk. 
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Risum^  of  the  Work  of  the  Committee  on  0£fice  Work 

Schools  for  1916 

I.  Outline  for  organization  of  an  Office  Work  School. 

(a)  Scope. 

(b)  Objects. 

(c)  Instruction  plan. 

(d)  Selection  of  teachers. 

(e)  Q)sts. 

(f)  Personnel. 

(g)  Relations  with  other  departments, 
(h)  Equipment. 

(i)  School  management. 

11.  Outline  for  Correspondence  Manual. 

(a)  The  importance  of  correspondent's  position. 

(b)  General  information. 

(1)  Style  book  of  catalogue. 

(2)  Information  schedule  for  correspondents. 

(c)  The  construction  of  a  good  business  letter. 

(d)  Knowledge  of  words. 

(e)  Words,  expression*,  etc.,  not  to  be  used. 

(f)  Repetition  distinguished  from  emphasis. 

(g)  Length  of  letters. 

(h)  Inquiries — ^preparation  for  dictation, 
(i)  Opening  paragraph, 
(j)  Concluding  paragraph, 
(k)  Adjustment  mail — complaints. 
( 1 )  Follow-up  letters. 

(m)  Conclusion  —  thought  —  imagination  —  concentration 
and  effort — ^the  foundation  for  success. 

III.  Outline  for  Filing  Manual. 

(a)  Importance  of  file  clerk's  position. 

(b)  Filing  points  in  general. 

(1)  File  cabinets. 

(2)  Methods. 

(3)  Systems. 

(c)  Points  for  the  beginner. 

(1)  Filing  equipment. 

(2)  Filing  systems. 
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(d)  Essentials  for  accurate  filing, 

(e  )  Aids  to  efficiency. 

(f)  Follow-up  system. 

(g)  Charge  systems, 
(h)  Cross  referencing, 
(i)  Lost  papers. 

(j)   Guiding. 

(k)  Duties  of  clerks  assigned  to  filing. 

IV.  Outline  of  Manual  for  Stenographers,  Phonograph  Oper- 
ators and  Typists. 

(a)  Importance  of  work  and  qualities  essential  to  success. 

(b)  General  rules. 

(1)  Attitude  toward  work. 

(2)  Care  of  machines. 

(3)  Office  and  routine  rules. 

(c)  Stationery. 

(d)  Interpretation  of  dictation. 

(e)  Dictation. 

(  f  )  Identifying  letters. 

(g)  Carbon  copies. 

(h)  Carbon  paper. 

(i)  Order  of  answering — letters  to  have  preference. 

(j)   Helps  to  stenographers. 

(1)  Inserting  carbon. 

(2)  Erasing. 

(3)  Underscoring, 
(k)  Dating. 

(1)  Headings. 

(m)  Recipient's  name  and  address. 

(n)  Estimating  the  length  of  a  letter. 

(o)  Salutation. 

(p)  Paragraphs  and  margins. 

(q)  Two-page  letters. 

(r)  Complimentary  closings. 

(s)  Identifying  dictator — ^transcriber. 

(t)   Telegrams. 

(u)  How  to  pin  and  deliver  transcribed  letters. 

(v)  Envelopes. 

(w)  Office  detail. 
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(x)  Details  for  phonograph  operator. 

(1)  Description  of  phonograph. 

(2)  Phonograph  slip. 

(3)  Handling  of  finished  cylinders. 

(4)  Unfinished  cylinders, 
(y)  Details  for  fill-in  typists. 

(1)  Sample  copy  letter. 

(2)  The  multigraphed  letter. 

(3)  Addressing  envelopes. 

(z)  General    rules    for    capitalization^    syllabication    and 
punctuation. 

(0)  Use  of  the  dictionary. 

V.  Outline  for  complaint  manual. 

(a)  Instructions  for  complaint  adjusters. 

(b)  Complaints  classified. 

(c)  Sources  of  information. 

(d)  Adjusting. 

(e)  Forms  of  adjustment. 

VI.  Outline  of  manual  for  office  boys  and  messengers. 

(a)  General  instructions. 

(b)  Organization. 

(c)  Courtesy. 

(d)  General  conduct. 

(e)  Personal  appearance. 

(f)  I\inctuality. 

(g)  Accuracy, 
(h)  Economy. 

(i)  Cooperation  and  team  work. 

( j )  Observation, 

(k)  Attention. 

(1)  Concentration. 

(m)  Answering  the  telephone. 

(n)  Visitors. 

(o)  "Don*ts"  for  office  boys  and  messengers. 

VII.  Bibliography. 

(a)  Collateral  reading  for  office  practice  (pupils). 

(b)  Collateral  reading  for  teachers  of  office  practice. 
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Resum£  of  the  Work  of  the  Committee  on  Office  Work 

Training  for  1917 

I.  Resume  of  1916  report. 

II.  Outline  for  teaching  employes  in  offices  of  average  size. 

III.  Results  of  a  questionaire. 

IV.  Bibliography. 

(a)  Business  English. 

(b)  Correspondents. 

(c)  Office  methods. 

(d)  Miscellaneous. 

(Note)  No  Convention  was  held  in  1918  and  no  report  on 
Office  Work  Training  was  compiled. 

R6siun6  of  the  Work  of  the  Committee  on  Office  Worb 

Training  for  1919 

I.  Selling  the  office  work  training  school  to  industry. 

(a)  Arguments  for  an  office  work  school. 
II.  Cost  and  saving  of  an  office  work  school. 

III.  Survey  preliminary  to  successful  organization  of  an  office 

work  school. 

IV.  Weeding  out  undesirables. 

(a)  Women  and  office  work. 
V.  Effect  of  increasing  invention  and  application  of  mechani- 
cal devices  on  office  training. 
VI.  Maintaining  relations  with  outside  training  sources. 
VII.  Training  of  executives. 

VIII.  Organizations  maintaining  successful  office  work  schools. 
IX.  Bibliography. 
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FOREWORD 

The  program  originally  laid  down  by  the  G)mmittee  on  Com- 
mittees  for  investigation  by  the  G)mniittee  on  Office  Work  Train- 
ing for  the  year  1919-20  covered  the  following  t(^ics : 

A.  To  show  the  results  of  representative  office  work  schools. 

B.  To  show  types  of  training  adapted  to  small  offices. 

C.  To  suggest  ways  for  developing  into  trainers  those  direct- 
ing office  workers. 

However,  after  due  and  earnest  consideration  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Committee,  it  was  decided  to  limit  its  energies 
for  the  current  year  to  the  first  of  the  problems  presented,  after 
amending  the  expression  of  it  to  read : 

"To  acquire  information  in  regard  to  methods  and  re- 
suhs  of  organized  office  work  training." 

It  appeared  to  be  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  G)mmittee 
that  a  relatively  adequate  consideration  of  this  problem  would 
exceed  the  page  limit  set  for  the  average  sub-committee  report. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  report  herewith  presented  is  even  more 
circumscribed  as  to  subject  than  the  Committee  intended,  since 
the  information  which  it  has  been  able  to  glean  r^^ding  con- 
crete results  from  systematic  office  work  training  has  been  not 
far  from  nil.  However,  the  apparent  difficulty  of  proving  the 
dollars  and  cents  advantage  attendant  upon  the  introduction  of 
such  training  into  the  ranks  of  employes  has  by  no  means  weak- 
ened the  conviction  entertained  by  those  managers  who  foster  it 
that  office  work  training  is  of  undeniable  utility  in  increasing 
efficiency  and  reducing  operating  costs. 
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The  Committee's  Questionaire 

In  pursuance  of  the  Committee's  resolution  to  get  as  much 
source  material  as  possible  for  the  presentation  of  the  prob- 
lem which  it  had  elected  to  consider,  the  following  question- 
aire was  compiled : 

Questionaire  Submitted  to  the  Leading  Industrial  Enterprises  of 

the  Country  for  the  Purpose  of  Acquiring  Information  in 

Regard  to  Methods  and  Results  of  Organized 

Office  Work  Training 

1.  Do  you  give  your  force  office  work  training  in  any  form? 

Office  work  in  our  conception  of  the  term  includes  the 
duties  of  accountants,  bookkeepers,  bill  clerks,  calcu- 
lating machine  operators,  private  secretaries,  correspond- 
ents, stenographers,  typists,  dictaphone  operators,  file 
clerks,  sorters,  information  clerks,  messengers  and  cleri- 
cal workers  in  general. 

2.  Can  your  form  of  training  be  included  under  any  of  the 

following  classifications?  In  other  words,  do  you  train 
your  employes  by 

(a)  The  Ordinary  Method — namely,  putting  them  di- 
rectly on  the  job 

1.  By  the  side  of  any  experienced  employe. 

2.  Under  the  supervision  of  an  employe  especially 
selected  for  ability  in  the  way  of  imparting  meth- 
ods and  efficiencv. 

3.  Under  supervision  of  a  trained  instructor. 

(b)  The  Classroom  Method — combining  work  on  the 
job  with  classroom  work  in  your  own  institution 
during  definite  periods  of  the  day  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  trained  instructor  who  uses 

1.  The  study  and  recitation  method  of  instruction. 

2.  The  supervised  practice  method  of  instruction. 

(c)  The  Vestibule  Method — requiring  the  employes  to 
report  to  a  preliminary  or  introductory  training 
course  to  learn  before  approaching  the  job  the 
methods  of  performing  it. 
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(d)  The  Cooperative  or  Part-time  Method — dividing 
the  working  hours  of  the  employe  so  that  part  of 
his  time  is  spent  in  an  outside  educational  institu- 
tion and  the  rest  in  practical  work  on  the  job. 

(e)  The  Lecture   Method — requiring  employes  to  re- 
port at  either  definite  or  indefinite  periods  for  lee- . 
tures  touching  on  their  particular  jobs. 

(f)  The  Library  Method — supervised  reading  courses. 

(g)  The  Correspondence  Metliod — subscribing  to  cor- 
respondence courses  for  the  benefit  of  the  employes. 

(h)  The  Observation  Method — sending  the  employes 
on  observation  trips. 

(i)  The  Demonstration  Method— Conducting  demon- 
strations of  the  best  methods  employed  in  particu- 
lar jobs. 

(j)  The  Conference  Method — calling  the  employes  to- 
gether on  stated  occasions  and  instructing  ,them  as 
a  body. 

3.  Do  you  train  your  employes  on  their  own  or  company  time? 

4.  Do  you  prefer  members  of  your  force  or  outsiders  as 

teachers  ? 

5.  Can  you  give  any  facts,  figures,  or  statistics  that  would  in- 

dicate concrete  results  from  your  system  of  office  work 
training? 

This  form  was  sent  to  as  many  industrial  organizations  as 
the  Committee  had  any  reason  to  believe  might  have  intro- 
duced any  form  of  office  work  training,  and  as  a  result  of  this 
effort  it  has  been  ascertained  that  approximately  seventy-two 
establishments  maintain  what  they  look  upon  as,  in  some 
measure  at  least,  organized  office  work  training.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  character  of  the  replies  to  the  questionaire,  and 
failure  to  keep  within  the  scope  outlined  by  it,  makes  a  de- 
parture from  its  set  outline  inevitable  in  presenting  the  infor- 
mation arrived  at.  However,  a  sufficient  number  kept  to  the 
classification  to  make  some  interesting  comparative  figures. 
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Methods 

The  Ordmary  Method — namely,  -putting  the  employe  di- 
rectly on  the  job : 

1.  By  the  side  of  any  experienced  employe. 

2.  Under  the  supervision  of  an  employe  especially  se- 
lected for  ability  in  the  way  of  imparting  metRods  and 
efficiency. 

3.  Under  supervision  of  a  trained  instructor. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  over  twice  the  entire  number  re- 
porting put  themselves  on  record  as  employing  the  ordinary 
method  of  training  in  one,  or  in  a  number  of  cases  two  of  the 
three  plans  enumerated,  thirty-six  companies  following  the 
first  method,  twenty-three  the  second,  and  six  the  third. 

The  Classroom  Method — combining  work  on  the  job  with 
classroom  work  in  your  own  institution  during  definite  peri- 
ods of  the  day  under  the  supervision  of  a  trained  instructor 
who  uses 

1.  The  study  and  recitation  method  of  instruction. 

2.  The  supervised  practice  method  of  instruction. 

Twenty-eight  companies  make  use  of  the  classroom  meth- 
od, eighteen  following  the  first  plan ;  eight,  the  second. 

The  Vestibule  Method — requiring  employes  to  report  to 
a  preliminary  or  introductory  training  course  to  learn  before 
approaching  the  job  the  methods  of  performing  it. 

This  method  is  followed  by  only  six  companies. 

The  Cooperative  or  Part-time  Method— dividing  the  work- 
ing hours  of  the  employe  so  that  part  of  his  time  is  spent  in 
an  outside  educational  institution  and  the  rest  in  practical 
work  on  the  job. 

Seven  companies  make  use  of  this  method. 

The  Lecture  Method — requiring  employes  to  report  at 
either  definite  or  indefinite  periods  for  lectures  touching  on 
their  particular  jobs. 

The  lecture  method — although  attendance  is  not  in  all 
cases  compulsory — has  been  adopted  by  fifteen  companies. 

The  Library  Method — supervised  reading  courses. 
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There  are  ninety-nine  establishments  reported  which  have 
set  aside  space,  either  in  the  plant  itself  or  a  neighboring  build- 
ing, and  provided  books  and  attendants  to  supervise  distribu- 
tion. But  only  four  companies  report  any  effort  at  planning 
or  supervising  any  special  reading  courses,  beyond  posting 
special  lists  of  books  helpful  to  the  student  desiring  to  post 
himself  on  the  various  phases  of  his  work. 

The  Correspondence  Method — subscribing  to  correspond- 
ence courses  for  the  benefit  of  the  employes. 

Seven  companies  make  it  a  practice  to  subscribe  some  por- 
tion of  the  expense  of  outside  training  for  their  employes,  al- 
though that  outside  training  may  take  other  forms  than  that 
of  a  correspondence  course.  Two  of  these  companies  report 
it  as  their  practice  to  advance  the  necessary  fee,  repaying 
themselves  by  withholding  a  certain  sum  weekly  or  monthly 
from  the  employe's  salary.  On  the  attainment  of  a  certain 
fixed  average  in  his  work  and  attendance,  however,  the  sum 
thus  withheld  is  returned  to  the  employe. 

The  Observation  Method — sending  the  employes  on  ob- 
servation trips. 

The  observation  trip  as  a  method  of  training  is  in  use 
among  twelve  different  concerns.  These  trips,  however,  are 
in  a  few  cases  confined  to  the  main  plant,  where  all  phases  of 
the  work  cai^  be  observed  within  it. 

The  Demonstration  Method — conducting  demonstrations 
of  the  best  methods  employed  in  particular  jobs. 

The  demonstration  method  in  some  one  of  the  numerous 
phases  it  is  possible  to  take  is  employed  in  employe  training 
by  ten  diflferent  companies.  Some  of  these  forms  will  be  de- 
scribed hereafter  in  examples  of  office  training. 

The  Conference  Method— calling  the  employes  together  on 
stated  occasions  and  instructing  them  as  a  body. 

Fifteen  companies  report  using  this  method  of  imparting 
necessary  information  to  their  employes,  though  as  a  rule 
such  conferences  do  not  appear  to  have  been  reduced  to  a 
system. 

Instruction  on  Company  Time 

To  the  third  inquiry,  "Do  you  train  your  employes  on  their 
own  or  company  time?" —  despite  the  fact  that  the  question 
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was  disregarded  in  a  number  of  the  reports,  the  evidence  is 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  training  oh  company  time. 

Outsiders  as  Instructors 

To  the  question,  "Do  you  prefer  members  of  your  force  or 
outsiders  as  teachers?"  twenty-two  companies  are  emphati- 
cally of  the  opinion  that  members  of  the  force  are  more  prac- 
tically efficient  and  in  touch  with  the  situation  as  instructors 
than  outsiders  can  possibly  be;  six  companies  entrust  their 
training  activities  partly  to  employes  and  partly  to  outside 
men.  Lectures  and  the  training  for  which  the  employe  must 
give  of  his  own  time  are  most  frequently  handed  over  to  ex- 
perts outside  the  company.  Three  companies  rely  exclusively 
for  all  training,  except  the  ordinary  method,  on  outsiders. 

Results 

The  information  regarding  results  accredited  to  organized 
office  work  training  by  the  companies  reporting  is,  unfortu- 
nately, of  the  most  meagre  description.  The  following  quo- 
tations, which  are  representative  of  the  general  tone  of  the 
replies,  reflect  the  general  lack  of  statistical  or  any  other  kind 
of  dependable  data  which  might  furnish  a  basis  for  a  com- 
pilation of  reliable  facts  and  figures  in  this  regard: 

"We  have  no  figures  or  statistics  that  indicate  concrete 
results  from  our  system  in  office  training,  but  feel  that  our 
method  explained  in  answer  to  question  (a)  above  has  given 
satisfactory  results." 

"We  have  not  yet  sufficient  data  to  be  worth  passing  on 
to  your  committee." 

"I  am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  give  any  statistics  indicating 
concrete  results  of  such  training,  but  I  feel  perfectly  safe  in 
saying  it  has  been  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  employes  and 
to  the  company.  As  time  goes  on  we  shall  probably  extend  it 
further." 

"I  am  unable  to  give  you  any  facts,  figures,  or  statistics 
that  would  indicate  concrete  results  of  our  Office  Work  Train- 
mg." 

"Not  as  yet." 

"We  have  no  statistics  which  would  indicate  concrete  re- 
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suits,  but  our  system  has  been  in  force  for  a  long  period  and 
has  given  reasonably  satisfactory  results." 

"During  1919  six  hundred  people  were  trained  for  office 
jobs  in  our  office  training  school." 

"There  has  not  been  a  sufficient  amount  of  training  done 
to  justify  conclusions  and  results." 

"We  have  no  records." 

"Have  never  made  any  attempt  to  compile  anything  in 
this  respect." 

"We  draw  all  our  conclusions  from  results  obtained,  con- 
sidering customers'  complaints  to  be  one  of  the  best  indica- 
tors. If  complaints  decrease  along  certain  lines,  we  naturally 
•  conclude  that  the  efficiency  is  greater." 

"Results  in  office  training  have  not  been  reduced  to  sta- 
tistical form  with  us,  but  the  department  head  carefully 
follows  the  progress  of  each  new  employe  and  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  decides  whether  the  training  can  be  continued 
profitably  or  not.  New  transcribers  require  an  average  time 
of  one  month  to  become  proficient ;  new  correspondents  must 
be  supervised  for  a  period  running  from  two  to  six  months. 
This  is  because  there  are  so  many  phases  of  the  business  to 
learn  from  manufacturing  to  bookkeeping.  We  ar^  now  try- 
ing to  reduce  this  mass  of  information  to  printed  form  in  the 
shape  of  an  office  manual,  and  when  that  is  accomplished  the 
work  of  training  employes  will  be  materially  reduced." 

"Highly  satisfactory." 

"Morale — a  big  factor.". 

"In  practice  for  some  years.     Believe  in  it  thoroughly." 

"Employes  of  their  own  accord  take  to  night  school." 

"All  in  favor  of  training." 

"We  have  no  accurate  figures  available  as  to  the  results 
of  the  diflferent  methods  outlined  above  (in  the  report  of  the 
company's  training).  The  success  of  the  ordinary  method  is 
shown,  of  course,  by  the  fact  that  our  new  employes  are  soon 
qualified  for  the  various  clerical  positions  to  our  satisfaction. 
The  success  of  our  vestibule  method  of  training  for  policy 
division  typists  lies  in  the  fact  that  new  clerks  are  usually 
only  kept  in  the  training  section  for  a  few  weeks  before  being 
transferred  to  divisions  as  policy  typists,  and  that  there  have 
been  very  few  cases  in  which  such  clerks  have  not  performed 
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their  duties  satisfactorily.  Many  of  our  employes  who  have 
enrolled  in  the  classes  of  stenography,  dictaphone  operating, 
and  typewriting  have  been  promoted  to  the  positions  for  which 
they  studied,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  many  of  the  employes 
who  took  the  other  educational  courses  described  above  have, 
as  a  result,  been  qualified  for  more  lucrative  positions." 

"The  Educational  Division  .  .  .  has  been  able  to  develop 
personal  contact  with  our  men  and  women  that  would  be 
otherwise  impossible.  .  .  .  The  personal  atmosphere  of  these 
classes  fosters  the  communication  of  individual  ideals  and 
ambitions,  and  offers  a  splendid  opportunity  for  discovering 
ability  and  placing  employes  in  surroundings  to  which  they 
are  adapted." 

TYPICAL  EXAMPLES  OF  ORGANIZED  OFFICE  WORK 

TRAINING 

A  Public  Utility  Company 

The  commercial  school  of  the  company  was  organized  in 
the  fall  of  1911  and  held  its  first  session  in  December  of  that 
year.  As  originally  planned,  the  work  was  divided  into 
courses  so  laid  out  as  to  cover  two  school  terms  of  approxi- 
mately eight  months  each.  Employes  were  enrolled  the  first 
year  on  the  basis  of  their  previous  educational  advantages  and 
experience  in  the  department,  attending  school  one  hour  and 
a  half  per  day,  one  day  in  the  week.  • 

Commercial  Courses 

The  plan  of  conducting  the  school  has  not  been  altered 
materially  since  its  inception,  except  during  the  1918-19  school 
term  or  war  period.  Early  in  the  work  a  preparatory  course 
for  employes  whose  fundamental  education  was  insufficient 
for  the  more  advanced  courses  was  included  in  the  school 
programs,  and  a  number  of  special  courses  have  been  added 
from  time  to  time  for  stenographers,  telephone  operators, 
junior  inspectors  and  information  clerks,  together  with  lec- 
tures on  personal  hygiene,  public  speaking,  psychology,  office 
work  instruction,  telephone  efficiency,  etc.  Otherwise  the 
only  changes  have  been  in  the  direction  of  broadening  the 
scope  of  the  work  in  the  subjects,  the  speakers,  and  in  the 
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number  of  the  lectures  and  examinations  in  the  different 
courses.  To  those  completing  the  General  Courses  with  an 
average  rating  of  "C"  (75%)  or  higher,  a  certificate  is  granted. 
Three  hundred  and  fourteen  certificates  have  been  awarded. 
No  certificates  were  awarded  during  the  1918-19  school  term, 
when  the  courses  were  on  an  emergency  basis. 

A  summer  course  has  been  instituted  for  junior  inspectors 
and  agents. 

The  courtesies  of  enrollment  in  the  various  courses  have 
been  extended  to  and  accepted  by  the  allied  electric  companies 
and  the  local  gas  companies. 

The  school  plan  for  the  1919-20  term  included  some  minor 
modifications  and  improvements  in  the  regular  work.  In  all 
essential  respects  the  plan  is  to  carry  on  the  courses  given  in 
previous  years.  No  oufside  lecturers  have  been  engaged  this 
year. 

Attendance:  Attendance  is  compulsory  for  employes  of 
the  commercial  department  in  the  classes  held  during  business 
hours.  The  classes  are  open  to  all  employes  of  the  company 
and  to  employes  of  electrical  companies  in  the  local  section  of 
The  National  Electric  Light  Association  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  govern  the  company's  employes. 

Ratings :  Certificates  bearing  the  company's  seal  and  the 
signature  of  the  General  Commercial  Manager  are  awarded  to 
students  who  complete  the  general  courses  with  a  rating  of 
seventy-five  per  cent  and  over. 

General  Courses:  The  general  courses  for  employes  of 
the  commercial  department  treat  of  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  electricity,  the  history  and  development  of  company 
service  in  the  city,  basic  principles  of  individual  efficiency,  es- 
sentials of  psychology,  effective  speaking  and  business  Eng- 
lish, basic  principles  of  salesmanship  and  their  relation  to 
business  building,  company  policy  and  organization,  and  elec- 
tric appliance  merchandising. 

Preparatory  Course:  Experience  having  demonstrated 
that  a  percentage  of  employes  have  not  received  sufficient 
training  in  the  fundamentals  of  education  to  enable  them  to 
take  th^  more  advanced  courses,  a  preparatory  course  for  re- 
viewing the  subjects  of  grammar  and  composition,  history, 
commercial  geography  and  arithmetic  is  given. 
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Course  for  Telephone  Operators:  The  importance  of  the 
telephone  operator  is  being  more  fully  recognized.  The  com- 
pany receives  an  average  of  twenty  thousand  calls  a  day  from 
the  public.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  make  friends  and  ren- 
der a  high  degree  of  service.  A  special  course  has  been  pre- 
pared for  the  telephone  operators  of  the  commercial  depart- 
ment similar  in  character  to  the  civil  service  examination  for 
employment  in  a  municipal  government  position,  with  certain 
additional  instruction  in  courtesy  and  public  service  require- 
ments. 

Course  for  Stenographers:  The  importance  of  the  whole 
question  of  effective  business  English  as  distinct  from  aca- 
demic English  being  increasingly  recognized,  a  special  course 
is  given  for  the  stenographers  and  typists  of  the  commercial 
department. 

This  course  treats  of  the  following  subjects:  A  brief  con- 
sideration of  business  English,  analysis  of  the  art  of  effective 
business  correspondence  in  relation  to  both  content  and  me- 
chanical matters,  various  types  of  letters,  instruction  in  pub- 
lic service  requirements. 

The  course  is  designed  to  increase  the  practical  efficiency 
of  stenographers  and  typists,  as  well  as  of  those  doing  secre- 
tarial work. 

Course  for  Information  Clerks:  Since  the  information 
clerks  must  be  able  to  satisfactorily  direct  customers  and  sup- 
ply necessary  information  regarding  the  company,  it  has 
seemed  advisable  to  introduce  a  special  course  for  the  em- 
ployes of  the  different  information  bureaus.  This  course  aims 
to  familiarize  the  employe  with  the  work  of  each  department 
of  the  company  and  each  bureau  of  the  commercial  depart- 
ment. It  offers  definite  instruction  on  all  subjects  concern- 
ing the  business  of  the  commercial  department  and  the 
specializing  bureaus  to  which  an  applicant  for  special  informa- 
tion should  be  directed.  Attention  is  given  to  the  matter  of 
dealing  with  customers  courteously  and  patiently. 

Course  for  Junior  Clerks  and  Office  Boys:  This  course  is 
designed  for  junior  clerks  and  office  boys.  The  subjects 
treated  are :  The  history  of  the  development  of  the  local  cen- 
tral station,  the  fundamental  advantages  of  electricity,  and 
the  factors  that  assist  an  individual  to  succeed. 
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Course  on  Health  Factors :  This  course  is  for  women  em- 
ployes only.  The  lectures  relate  to  such  matters  as  dress,  care 
of  the  body,  and  the  subjects  which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon 
the  health  and  efficiency  of  women  in  industry. 

Course  on  Efficient  Telephoning:  The  General  Commer- 
cial Manager  requires  that  every  employe  in  the  commercial 
department  form  the  habit  of  correctly  and  courteously  using 
the  telephone.  The  course  is  designed  to  instruct  employes  in 
this  service  and  to  impress  upon  them  its  great  importance. 

Course  for  Junior  Inspectors:  This  "course  is  given  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  consists  of  a  thorough  study  of  the  com- 
pany's service  and  meter  rules  and  regulations,  meter  index- 
ing and  an  inspection  trip  through  the  Meter  Testing  De- 
partment. 

Accountancy  Courses 

The  first  course  in  the  theory  of  accounts  was  presented 
under  the  auspices  of  the  company's  Association  of  Employes 
during  the  season  1912-13.  This  course  was  designed  to  offer 
instruction  in  the  theory  of  accounts,  and  in  the  practical 
methods  employed  in  the  company's  Accounting  Department ; 
it  was  designed  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  accounting 
and  clerical  employes  of  the  company. 

Instruction:  The  course  consisted  of  a  series  of  nine  lec- 
tures on  the  theory  of  accounts,  presented  by  an  instructor 
from  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance  of  New 
York  University.  Three  examinations  were  held  during  this 
lecture  course,  the  examination  papers  being  marked  and  rated 
by  the  university  examiners.  In  addition,  a  supplementary 
course  of  ten  lectures  was  presented,  dealing  with  the  practice 
of  accounting  and  the  work  of  departments  closely  related  to 
the  accounting  department.  These  lectures  were  presented 
by  officials  of  the  company  and  by  the  heads  of  related  de- 
partments. 

The  course  was  very  well  attended  and  great  interest  was 
shown  by  the  clerical  employes.  The  examination  papers 
proved  that  the  students  had  attended  closely  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  professional  lecturers.  The  lectures  in  the  sup- 
plementary course  proved  to  be  particularly  valuable,  espe- 
cially in  acquainting  these  clerical  employes  with  the  work  of 
other  departments. 
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During  the  season  1913-14  instruction  in  more  elementary 
subjects  was  provided,  as  it  was  thought  that  the  work  pre- 
sented in  the  previous  year  was  possibly  too  advanced  for 
many  of  the  employes.  This  work  consisted  of  classroom  in- 
struction in  bookkeeping,  the  course  being  substantially  the 
same  as  the  course  in  bookkeeping  offered  by  the  School  of 
Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance  of  New  York  University. 

As  in  the  previous  year,  the  course  was  well  attended  and 
the  results  of  the  work  as  indicated  by  the  final  examinations 
showed  that  many  employes  had  profited  by  it. 

In  the  season  of  1914-15  a  second  year  course,  Principles 
of  Accounting,  was  introduced  for  those  students  who  had 
completed  the  bookkeeping  course.  This  course  was  designed 
to  give  a  thorough  education  in  the  fundamental  principles  of 
accounting.  It  is  based  on  the  four  types  of  organization," 
namely,  sole-partnership,  copartnership,  the  corporation  and 
the  holding  company.  The  course  was  well  attended  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  students  passed  the  examinations  sat- 
isfactorily. 

An  additional  course,  "Accounting  Problems,"  was  intro- 
duced in  the  season  of  1916-1917.  This  constitutes  the  third 
year's  work  in  the  Accounting  School  and  completes  the 
course.  The  course  consists  entirely  of  accounting  problems, 
divided  into  two  groups — one  group  for  demonstration  and 
the  other  for  practice.  The  demonstration  problems  are  used 
in  the  class  room;  the  students  are  required  to  work  out  in- 
dependently and  submit  for  criticism  and  review  the  practice 
problems. 

The  first-year  course  is  open  to  all  employes  of  the  com- 
pany. The  second  and  third-year  courses  are  open  only  to 
those  who  have  obtained  satisfactory  ratings  in  the  previous 
year's  work. 

It  is  believed  that  this  three-year  course  is  well  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  clerical  employes  of  the  company.  It  is  so 
proportioned  that  the  junior  employes  may  easily  take  the 
first  year's  work,  and  by  the  time  they  have  completed  the 
third  year  they  will  have  received  a  very  thorough  grounding 
in  the  fundamentals  of  accountancy. 

As  these  courses  have  been  prepared  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and 
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Finance  of  New  York  University,  it  has  been  possible  for 
students  to  obtain  credit  at  the  University  for  their  work  in 
some  of  the  elementary  courses,  so  that  if  they  desire  they 
may  continue  advanced  work  at  the  university  with  credit  for 
the  work  done  in  the  company's  school.  This  action  on  the 
part  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and 
Finance  was,  of  course,  particularly  gratifying  to  the  Educa- 
tional Committee  as  an  indication  of  the  high  standing  ac- 
corded to  this  work  by  experienced  educators.  The  following 
is  an  outline  of  the  work  given  in  this  course  in  1919-1920: 

First- Year  Course:  Practice  of  Bookkeeping  Based  on 
Mercantile  Transactions.  The  actual  work  of  opening  a  set 
of  books  by  single  entry  method  and  gradually  changing  over 
to  double  entry  method  is  done  by  the  students.  Definitions 
are  given  and  rules  elucidated.  The  general  journal,  purchase 
journal,  sales  journal,  general  ledger,  creditors'  ledger,  cus- 
tomers' ledger,  cash  book,  and  check  book  are  used  by  the 
students  in  actual  transactions  and  their  correlation  clearly 
explained.  The  proper  construction  and  arrangement  of  trial 
balances,  profit  and  loss  statements  and  balance  sheets  are 
demonstrated. 

Second- Year  Course:  Principles  of  Accounting.  The  aim 
of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  education  in 
the  fundamental  principles  of  accounting.  The  work  is  essen- 
tially practical,  students  being  required  to  work  out  several 
complete  and  comprehensive  series  of  transactions  in  the  four 
types  of  organization,  namely,  sole-proprietorship,  copartner- 
ship, the  corporation  and  the  holding  company. 

Third- Year  Course:  Accounting  Problems.  The  work  of 
this  course  is  based  on  practical  problems  in  accounting  with 
a  view  to  helping  students  to  generalize  and  to  reason  in  the 
abstract.  The  problems  are  divided  into  two  groups,  those 
for  demonstration  and  those  for  practice.  The  demonstration 
problems  are  used  in  the  classroom ;  the  students  are  required 
to  work  out  independently,  and  submit  for  criticism  and  re- 
view, the  practice  problems.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
technique  of  solving  problems.  The  subject-matter  covers: 
profits  determined  by  the  asset  and  liability  method ;  the  profit 
and  loss  method;  the  evolution  of  the  modern  statement  of 
income  and  profit  and  loss ;  building  up  the  cash  account  from 
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complementary  accounts;  formation  and  dissolution  of  co- 
partnerships; distribution  of  profits;  good  will;  depreciation; 
incorporation;  mergers;  consolidations;  holding  companies; 
dissolution  of  corporations;  general,  condensed  and  consoli- 
dated balance  sheets ;  statements  of  affairs  and  deficiency  ac- 
counts; realization  and  liquidation  statements;  executors;  ac- 
counting, etc. 

A  New  York  Bank 

The  function  of  the  Educational  Department  is: 

A.  To  plan  and  conduct  for  the  employes  educational 
courses  especially  adapted  to  their  needs. 

B.  To  give  information  to  the  employes  about  desirable 
lectures  and  courses  offered  in  Greater  New  York,  and  to  ad- 
vise them  in  their  selections. 

C.  To  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  employes  timely  arti- 
cles and  reference  works  bearing  on  their  various  interests. 

Place  in  the  Organization:  The  work  of  the  Educational 
Department  is  directly  under  the  supervision  of  the  comp- 
troller and  the  educational  committee.  It  is  closely  connected 
with  the  welfare  of  every  member  of  the  bank's  large  family. 
The  educational  director  is  in  close  touch  with  the  students, 
learns  their  needs,  plans  and  organizes  the  classes,  and  makes 
recommendations  to  the  committee  on  all  matters  pertaining 
to  educational  work. 

Relation  to  the  Bank's  Club :  Having  grown  from  the  de- 
sire of  a  few,  several  years  ago,  for  such  education  as  would 
fit  them  to  be  better  bankers,  the  educational  work  has  now 
become  the  most  important  function  of  the  Bank  Club,  and 
holds  a  unique  position  in  the  educational  world.  The  bank 
lays  the  strongest  emphasis  upon  the  value  of  education,  both 
in  its  economic  and  cultural  aspects.  In  the  club's  constitu- 
tion the  first  object  enumerated  is:  "The  advancement  of  its 
members  along  educational  lines." 

Classes:  At  the  present  time  the  students  are  offered 
courses  ranging  from  elementary  classes  (for  the  boys)  to 
advanced  courses  in  banking,  credit,  foreign  e^tchange,  and 
modern  languages.  The  subjects  offered  are  grouped  under 
the  following  headings : 
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1.  Traimng  Classes:  Page,  messenger,  and  advanced  ste- 
nography, for  increasing  technical  proficiency. 

2.  Preparatory  Courses:  To  stimulate  the  interest  of  the 
younger  employes  in  educational  development. 

3.  Professional  Courses:  Bank  organization,  credit,  etc., 
for  developing  bankers. 

4.  General  Educational  Courses:  Round  table  discussions 
of  current  problems,  lectures,  etc.,  to  broaden  the  outlook. 

Records  and  Statistics :  The  department  keeps  records  of 
all  class  attendance  and  scholarship,  and  permanent  educa- 
tional records  which  reflect  the  progress  of  the  students ;  com- 
piles all  necessary  statistics,  and  prepares  all  educational  re- 
ports. Mid-term  and  final  examinations  are  given  under  its 
direction. 

Training  Classes:  Training  classes  are  maintained  for 
pages,  messengers,  and  new  employes  who  are  to  do  special 
work  in  the  various  departments.  Boys  who  enter  the  em- 
ploy of  the  bank  receive  training  before  entering  upon  their 
duties.  This  training  is  given  in  the  educational  department 
under  the  close  personal  supervision  of  expert  instructors. 
When  the  pages  report  for  their  training  they  are  given 
printed  instructions  outlining  the  work  to  be  covered.  These 
boys  receive  actual  practice  in  answering  the  telephone,  in 
receiving  visitors,  in  carrying  messages  to  officers  and  vari- 
ous departments  of  the  bank ;  in  fact,  their  training  includes 
all  the  specific  duties  which  may  later  be  required  of  them. 
Messengers  are  similarly  trained  for  the  work  which  they  are 
to  perform. 

Educational  Library:  The  text-books  used  in  classes  are 
furnished  to  the  students  through  the  Educational  Library, 
which  is  managed  by  a  librarian  who  maintains  catalogues 
and  card  records  and  makes  suggestions  as  to  proper  reading 
courses.  The  library  also  contains  many  books  of  fiction  and 
reference  which  may  be  borrowed  for  the  usual  period  of  two 
weeks.  It  is  also  the  distributing  center  for  the  many  de- 
scriptive pamphlets  of  the  work  of  the  departments  of  the 
bank.  These  pamphlets  in  themselves  compose  a  fund  of 
information  of  great  value. 

College  Class:  The  bank  has  likewise  a  plan  of  coopera- 
tion with  leading  educational  institutions,  which  plan  involves 
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a  laboratory  fellowship  in  practical  banking.  Both  graduates 
and  undergraduates  are  eligible.  The  training  consists  of  a 
study  of  foreign  languages,  banking  and  related  subjects, 
combined  with  practical  work  in  the  various  departments  of 
the  bank. 

Outside  Courses:  Students  complying  with  certain  re- 
quirements are  recommended  for  enrollment  in  approved  out 
side  courses  at  the  partial  expense  of  the  club.  The  Educa- 
tional Department  cooperates  with  the  best  educational  insti- 
tutions in  Greater  New  York,  and  receives  from  them  de- 
scriptive literature  of  the  courses  which  they  offer.  Thus  the 
employes,  in  consultation  wkh  this  department,  are  enabled 
to  make  a  wise  selection  of  outside  courses. 

Correspondence  Course:  Another  feature  of  the  educa- 
tional work  is  its  correspondence  course  in  Foreign  Exchange, 
prepared  by  the  assistant  to  the  president.  This  book  is  widely 
used  by  the  bank's  correspondents,  as  well  as  by  the  bank's 
own  classes  in  Foreign  Exchange. 

Revision  of  Books:  Such  revision  of  books  and  manuals 
as  is  necessary  from  time  to  time  is  done  by  the  department. 
Under  its  direction  also  are  prepared  the  various  lectures  and 
addresses  delivered  before  the  classes  and  the  text-books 
which  the  bank  itself  compiles. 

A  St,  Lotds  Company 

Voluntary  instructors  from  the  drafting  room  for  a  time 
conducted  night  schools  for  the  company's  employes,  teaching 
mechanical  drawing  and  mathematics.  Later  an  instructor 
was  employed  to  give  all  of  his  time,  meeting  with  the  classes 
at  night  and  in  the  daytime,  being  an  influence  for  good  in 
so  far  as  circumstances  permitted.  But  the  night  school  idea 
for  boys  engaged  in  manual  labor  is  not  the  best  arrange- 
ment. Tired  in  body,  mentally  undisciplined,  they  did  not 
turn  to  their  studies  with  vigor  or  achieve  best  results.  They 
had  not  yet  gotten  the  incentive,  for  as  yet  to  many  of  them 
life  was  a  life  of  toil.  It  was  found,  therefore,  that  the  night 
school  was  taken  advantage  of  by  only  those  who  had  pro- 
gressed far  enough  in  the  right  idea  to  impelHngly  want  an 
education. 

Finally,  the   best  and   most  experienced   instructor   that 
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could  be  procured  was  employed  and  a  day  school  established, 
and  every  young  man  in  the  plant  not  yet  twenty-two  was 
placed  in  the  school  one  morning  or  one  afternoon  each  week, 
during  which  time  he  received  his  full  regular  pay.  About 
one  hundred  and  twenty  young  men  are  now  getting  the 
advantage  of  this  education  and  the  results  have  been  ver>' 
gratifying.  The  work  of  the  regular  school  hours  is  often 
supplemented  by  the  boys  getting  additional  help  in  off  hours. 
Some  also  do  work  at  home.  The  idea  is  intended  to  be  de- 
veloped until  every  individual  in  the  organization,  who  wishes 
to,  can  fill  his  educational  needs  through  helps  and  instruction 
for  home  work,  correspondence  courses,  etc.  Any  night  em- 
ploye, of  whatever  age,  is  welcome  to  attend  the  school  in 
the  afternoons. 

The  main  object  is  not  necessarily  to  merely  produce 
workers  for  the  company,  but  rather  to  give  young  men  an 
opportunity  to  find  themselves  and  to  awaken  in  them  all 
latent  possibilities.  This  is  friendliest  and  best  for  the  young 
men,  and  enough  will  stay  with  the  company  to  justify  the 
expense  of  the  school.  In  dealing  with  young  men,  the 
broadest  viewpoint  is  always  best. 

It  is  not  an  accepted  theory,  but  nevertheless  it  is  true, 
that  all  normal  men  possess  the  elements  necessary  to  make 
some  success  in  life  a  certainty.  Many  a  splendid  character 
could  be  developed  through  opportunity.  With  this  larger 
idea  in  view,  the  school  has  met  with  a  considerable  measure 
of  success.  Many  young  men  in  the  school  testify  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  taken  a  new  viewpoint  in  life,  are  growing 
in  ambition,  and  are  seeing  a  brighter  outlook  generally. 

Sessions :  The  Fellowship  School  holds  its  sessions  in  the 
club  rooms  daily,  except  Saturday,  from  8  a.  m,  to  12  noon, 
and  from  12.30  to  4.30  p.  m.  The  ability  to  read  and  write 
the  English  language  is  the  only  educational  test  required  for 
enrollment.  No  form  of  contract  or  indenture  is  carried  out, 
but  the  requirement  of  good  work  in  the  school  is  made. 

While  attendance  is  not  compulsory,  it  is  generally  under- 
stood that  if  a  young  man  is  not  interested  enough  in  himsfelf 
to  want  to  improve  his  condition,  the  company  is  not  anxious 
to  keep  him  on  the  payroll. 

All  instruction  is  necessarily  individual,  the  educational 
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training  varying  from  those  who  never  attended  school  to 
high  school  graduates,  and  others  who  have  had  one  or  more 
years'  engineering  work. 

Courses  of  Study:  A  course  of  study  for  beginners  em- 
ployed in  the  drafting  room  embraces  free-hand  and  me- 
chanical drawing,  penmanship,  letter-writing,  shop  spelling, 
safety  first,  hygiene,  English,  good  citizenship,  mechanics  and 
mathematics.  The  work  in  mathematics  is  classified  as  shop 
mathematics  and  includes  direct  applications  to  shop  prob- 
lems. The  subjects  covered  are  as  follows:  Common  frac- 
tions, decimals,  percentage,  ratio  and  proportion,  mensura- 
tion, cube  and  square  root,  circumference  of  circles,  cutting 
and  grinding  speeds,  pulley  and  gear  trams,  levers,  tackle 
blocks,  inclined  plane  and  screw  work,  power  and  energy, 
horsepower  of  belting,  horsepower  of  engines,  mechanics  of 
fluids,  heat,  strength  of  materials,  algebra,  geometry,  trigo- 
nometry and  logarithms.  The  time  allowed  for  covering  the 
above  course  of  study  is  four  hours  per  week  for  four  years. 
Many  pupils  will  finish  the  work  as  outlined  in  much  less  time. 

Commercial:  The  commercial  course  is  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  young  men  employed  as  timekeepers,  clerks  and 
others  engaged  in  work  of  a  clerical  nature.  The  subjects 
covered  include  penmanship,  business  spelling,  commercial 
arithmetic,  commercial  correspondence,  English,  elements  of 
bookkeeping,  and  the  elements  of  commercial  law,  which  is 
assigned  as  a  home  study  course.  Additional  subjects  include 
safety  first,  hygiene,  good  citizenship  and  the  reading  of  blue- 
prints, with  particular  reference  to  the  application  of  free- 
hand drawing.  Time  required  is  four  hours  per  week  for  four 
years. 

A  New  York  Manufacturing  Company 

"Believing  that  the  employes  should  contribute  something 
to  their  own  advancement  and  education,  we  do  not  hold  our 
classes  strictly  on  company  time.  Every  Tuesday  from  12.30 
to  1.30  we  hold  what  is  called  an  office  school.  On  school  days 
the  luncheon  period  is  cut  to  half  an  hour  and  the  evening 
closing  time  is  extended  half  an  hour,  so  that,  while  the  school 
is  held  during  the  business  part  of  the  day,  yet  the  time  is 
really  contributed  by  the  people  attending. 
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"These  class  sessions  are  open  to  everyone  in  our  office 
and  it  is  expected  that  all  those,  except  officials  of  the  com- 
pany, shall  attend.  A  tentative  course  is  laid  out  in  advance, 
but  the  subjects  to  be  taken  up  are  announced  later  as  they 
are  reached.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  give  the  instructor  as 
much  latitude  as  he  may  feel  is  necessary. 

"In  beginning  one  of  these  schools  the  instructor  gives 
several  talks  on  elementary  and  applied  ethics  and  economics 
and  the  elements  of  business  structure,  from  primitive  barter 
and  sale  methods  up  to  modern  corporate  organizations.  We 
have  found  this  beneficial,  as  it  supplies  a  foundation  for  the 
more  detailed  studies  which  come  later.  After  the  corporate 
form  of  organization  is  understood  the  balance  of  the  course 
is  applied  directly  to  our  own  organization  and  business  meth- 
ods. Even  junior  clerks  do  not  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
the  functions  of  the  various  branches  of  our  business. 

"At  each  session  of  the  school  there  is  opportunity  given 
for  asking  questions  and  making  suggestions.  It  has  been 
very  gratifying  to  note  some  of  the  suggestions  which  have 
come  out  during  the  study  of  the  functions  of  some  of  our 
departments.  From  time  to  time  during  the  course  quiz 
papers  are  distributed  on  that  portion  of  the  course  already 
covered.  These  papers  are  to  be  answered  by  the  students  at 
home  and  turned  in  at  the  following  session.  From  these  the 
class  instructor  is  able  to  judge  whether  the  people  are  grasp- 
ing the  instruction  satisfactorily. 

"After  we  have  completed  the  more  fundamental  subjects 
and  get  down  to  the  details  of  our  own  business,  we  usually 
start  off  by  tracing  an  order  through  its  course,  from  the  time 
it  is  taken  by  the  salesman  to  the  time  that  it  is  finally  closed 
by  receipt  of  payment  from  the  customer.  This  has  been  par- 
ticularly helpful,  as  it  promotes  cooperation  among  the  sev- 
eral departments  through  increased  knowledge  of  the  require- 
ments of  each  department. 

"Another  section  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  our 
product.  For  this  purpose  we  have  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
representative  machines  which  we  manufacture  brought  to  the 
classroom  and  have  their  uses  fully  demonstrated.  The  me- 
chanical construction  is  gone  into  slightly  but  not  to  such  an 
extent,  technically,  as  would  be  unwarranted. 
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"We  usually  work  into  our  course  of  instruction  a  lecture 
on  certain  elements  of  law  which  business  people  should  know, 
such  as  the  law  of  contracts,  negotiable  papers,  etc.  We  also 
take  up  the  subject  of  what  we  call  'communications,'  which 
includes  letter  writing,  proper  entry  of  orders  and  sending  of 
telegrams,  inter-departmental  communications,  telephone  com- 
munications, etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  training  our  people  in 
clear,  concise  methods  of  expression. 

"During  the  entire  course  the  opening  talks  on  business  * 
ethics  and  economics  are  always  referred  to  by  illustration, 
so  that  those  attending  may  thoroughly  appreciate  the  neces- 
sity for  the  utmost  business  integrity.  At  the  end  of  the  course 
a  general  examination  is  held  and  the  rating  of  all  who  have 
attended  is  announced." 

A  Telephone  Company 

"Our  instruction  and  training  of  new  office  employes  would 
come  under  their  caption  of  The  Ordinary  Method  2-a-l  and 
2.  These  two  methods  are  pretty  generally  used  throughout 
all  departments. 

"With  respect  to  messengers,  they  are  given  instruction 
and  training  for  messenger  work  in  a  centralized  section  (The 
Mail  Room).  This  is  supplemented  by  general  instruction 
and  educational  courses  to  fit  them  for  junior  clerical  posi- 
tions. They  are  given  classroom  instruction  in  the  elemen- 
tary subjects  of  English  and  arithmetic  and  in  the  simpler 
routines  and  methods  of  office  work,  including  the  operation 
of  mechanical  devices.  These  courses  of  instruction  are  sup- 
plemented by  classroom  instruction  in  general  deportment, 
etc.    The  foregoing  would  come  under  the  caption  2-b-l  and  2. 

"All  instruction  and  training  given  on  company  time. 

"We  prefer  employes  of  our  own  force  as  teachers  rather 
than  outsiders." 

A  New  York  Company 

In  order  to  provide  a  working  organization  fully  equipped 
to  handle  its  problems  intelligently  and  as  speedily  as  possible, 
there  is  a  constant  need  for  trained  men.  To  meet  the  com- 
pany's requirements  these  trained  men  may  be  divided  into 
two  general  classes: 
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One  class  consists  of  men  who  have  been  graduated  from 
schools  or  universities  providing  technical  and  scientific  train- 
ing. The  other  class  consists  of  younger  men  who  come  from 
technical  or  other  high  schools  and  who  desire  eventually  to 
become  telephone  engineers. 

Technical  graduates  who  have  completed  four  years  of 
college  work  are  put  through  a  course  of  intensive  training 
planned  to  give  them  an  insight  into  those  branches  of  the 
company's  activities  with  which  they  must  be  familiar  before 
they  can  intelligently  study  the  problems  to  which  they  will 
be  finally  assigned. 

The  men  begin  work  in  the  Engineering  Division.  Here 
they  spend  about  three  months  in  the  various  engineering 
groups.    Some  time  is  also  given  to  equipment  drafting. 

In  the  New  York  branches  of  the  Engineering  Division 
grammar  school  graduates  and  high  school  boys  are  organized 
into  classes  upon  entering  the  company's  employ.  These 
classes  study  the  company's  history,  its  organization  and  rules 
and  subjects  relating  to  electricity  and  its  applications.  Even- 
ing high  school  study  on  electrical  subjects  is  also  encouraged. 
Those  boys  whose  work  has  proven  satisfactory  are  assigned 
to  clerical  positions.  Those  with  more  advanced  training  are 
made  laboratory  assistants.  Further  study  will  eventually 
qualify  them  for  taking  up  engineering  work. 

Two-year  and  four-year  high  school  graduates  are  eligible 
for  positions  in  the  Equipment  Drafting  Department.  Their 
training  consists  of  actual  work  on  various  parts  of  telephone 
central  office  equipments  and  weekly  lectures  relating  to  their 
work.  Upon  return  to  their  permanent  assignments  in  the 
Drafting  Department  these  men  may  by  further  study  qualify 
in  three  or  four  years  for  telephone  engineering  work.  Selec- 
tive training  courses  are,  however,  also  open  to  high  school 
and  grammar  school  boys. 

High  school  and  grammar  school  boys  who  desire  to  lit 
themselves  for  clerical  work  are  g^ven  a  year's  training.  This 
is  what  is  known  as  the  Accounting  Course. 

The  Production  Course,  which  is  the  entering  wedge  for 
shop  commercial  work,  extends  over  a  period  of  forty  weeks. 

The  commercial  course  for  college  graduates  extends  over 
a  period  of  one  year.    During  the  first  six  months  the  men  are 
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assigned  to  a  distributing  house  in  one  of  the  principal  cities 
nearest  their  homes  and  study  the  various  phases  of  distribut- 
ing house  work.  The  second  six  months  of  the  course  are 
spent  in  the  shops  and  on  the  road  installing  telephone  ex- 
changes. At  the  end  of  the  year  the  men  return  to  the  houses 
at  which  they  started  and  take  up  their  duties  along  those 
lines  for  which  they  are  best  fitted. 

As  a  rule  the  boys  begin  work  as  messengers,  junior  clerks, 
or  selectors  in  the  warehousing  department,  depending  upon 
their  previous  training. 

The  boys  are  given  ample  opportunity  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  company's  organization.  Transfers  from  one 
department  to  another  are  arranged  for  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
so  that  the  boys  may  get  all  the  angles  of  the  company's  meth- 
ods of  doing  things. 

A  social  organization  made  up  of  men  and  women  and 
known  as  "The  Club"  was  organized  several  years  ago  by  the 
employes,  and  with  the  full  sanction  of  the  company,  to  pro- 
vide facilities  for  recreation. 

In  response  to  numerous  requests  from  club  members  a 
number  of  evening  classes  have  been  organized  to  enable  men 
and  women  to  increase  their  store  of  knowledge  and  become  of 
more  use  to  themselves  and  incidentally  to  the  company. 
Some  of  the  subjects  taught  are  electricity  and  magnetism, 
telephone  practice,  mathematics,  mechanical  drawing,  manu- 
facturing principles,  English,  typewriting  and  sewing. 

The  courses  are  divided  into  grades  and  competent  teach- 
ers are  provided  from  among  club  members.  These  classes 
have  proved  exceedingly  popular,  and  this  is  evidenced  by  the 
large  enrollments,  which  have  passed  the  one  thousand  mark. 

Many  employes  at  the  home  works  and  distributing  houses, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  prefer  to  pursue  their  studies  at 
various  outside  night  schools.  The  company  has  accordingly 
arranged  to  cooperate  with  its  employes  in  directing  them  to 
the  proper  schools,  and,  for  example,  through  the  medium  of 
an  information  bureau  established  in  the  club  rooms,  advises 
what  subjects  to  study  for  any  particular  training  desired. 

The  Works'  Educational  Department  is  in  close  touch 
with  these  schools,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  keep  a  record  of  the 
progress  of  those  attending  the  classes.     Such  records  are 
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valuable  when  an  employe's  advancement  comes  under  con- 
sideration. 

A  Pittsburgh  Company 

The  Company  Club  being  organized  primarily  as  an  edu- 
cational institution,  the  management  has  always  realized  the 
importance  of  placing  the  greatest  emphasis  on  this  phase  of 
its  activities,  and  educational  opportunities  are  furnished 
through  three  channels,  namely,  technical  sections,  lecture 
courses,  and  excursions  to  neighboring  manufacturing  plants. 

Lecture  Courses:  This  feature  is  of  great  educational 
value  due  to  the  wide  range  of  popular  subjects,  the  "distin- 
guished speakers,  and  the  interest  taken  by  company  officials. 

During  each  season  lectures  are  given  on  subjects  of  gen- 
eral interest  by  men  of  high  standing  in  their  particular  line 
of  work.  The  speaker  is  usually  introduced  by  a  prominent 
official. 

Excursions:  The  company's  industries  are  so  closely  re- 
lated with  practically  all  other  industrial  enterprises  that  some 
knowledge  of  the  processes  involved  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
a  man's  education.  Opportunities  for  first-hand  information 
are  afforded  by  the  club  excursions,  which  are  conducted 
through  the  leading  manufacturing  plants  of  the  city.  These 
excursions  are  made  under  the  guidance  of  experts  in  the 
various  lines,  and  offer  opportunities  not  available  to  the  man 
who  tries  to  visit  these  industries  alone.  In  fact,  some  of  the 
plants  are  not  open  to  visitors  except  by  such  special  arrange- 
ment as  the  club  is  able  to  make. 

These  trips  are  taken  on  Saturday  afternoons  and  holi- 
days, and  appreciation  of  them  is  shown  by  the  large  number 
of  men  attending. 

An  Insurance  Company 

"A — The  Ordinary  Method :  Most  of  our  training  of  new 
employes  is  by  this  method.  Our  usual  method  is  to  form  the 
clerks  in  each  section  into  teams  under  the  supervision  of  a 
*team  head'  or  captain  who  is  thoroughly  experienced  with 
the  work.  This  'team  head'  usually  trains  the  new  employes. 
However,  in  many  cases  old  employes  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  work,  but  who  do  not  occupy  supervisory  positions. 
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train  new  employes.    I  would  therefore  say  that  our  training 
under  this  method  falls  under  sub-divisions  1  and  2. 

"B — ^Thc  Classroom  Method:  We  have  instruction  classes 
in  stenography,  typing,  dictaphone  operating,  actuarial  work, 
and  business  English.  In  these  classes  both  the  study  and 
recitation  method  and  the  supervised  practice  method  of  in- 
struction are  followed. 

"C— The  Vestibule  Method:  The  typists  in  our  Indus- 
trial Policy  Division  are  first  given  a  general  training  in  typing 
and  in  Policy  Division  work  in  our  so-called  Rewritten  Sec- 
tion, which  is,  in  effect,  a  training  course  for  Policy  Division 
work.  The  work  performed  by  the  clerks  in  this  section  is 
necessary  work.  That  is,  the  clerks  perform  work  useful  to 
the  company  and  receive  training  at  the  same  time.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  we  plan  to  have  all  new  clerical  employes  placed 
in  a  section  for  a  few  days  where  they  can  be  given  a  short 
general  course  of  instruction  in  our  business. 

"D,  E.  F — We  do  not  employ  the  cooperative  or  part-time 
method  or  the  lecture  method  or  the  library  method  except  in 
so  far  as  lectures  are  given  in  our  classrooms  and  in  so  far 
as  supervised  reading  courses  could  be  included  under  our 
correspondence  course,  which  is  hereafter  described. 

"G— The  Correspondence  Method:  We  do  not  subscribe 
to  our  correspondence  courses  for  the  benefit  of  our  employes. 
We  have  had  prepared  a  correspondence  course  in  the  princi- 
ples of  life  insurance  which  is  principally  for  the  training  of 
our  field  force.  However,  our  home  office  employes  arie  per- 
mitted and  encouraged  to  enroll  in  this  course. 

"H,  I,  J — We  do  not  employ  the  observation  method  or  the 
demonstration  method  of  training  employes.  Neither  do  we 
employ  the  conference  method  for  that  purpose  except  in  the 
case  of  employes  holding  supervisory  positions. 

"3 — The  instruction  of  our  employes  which  falls  under 
paragraph  A  and  C,  that  is,  the  ordinary  method  and  the  ves- 
tibule method,  is  performed  on  the  company's  time.  The  in- 
struction which  is  given  by  the  classroom  method  is  done  on 
the  employes'  time.  While  these  classes  are  held  outside  of 
office  hours,  the  company  bears  all  the  expenses. 

"A — Such  instruction  as  is  given  under  the  ordinary 
method  and  the  vestibule  method  is,  of  course,  given  by  our 
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own  employes.    For  our  classes,  however,  we  employ  outside 
teachers  who  are  specialists  in  their  fields. 

A  Manufacturing  Company 

There  are  three  office  training  courses:  1,  A  short,  intensive 
course  for  experienced  people  who  come  from  other  employers 
to  the  company,  but  who  need  instruction  in  our  methods.  This 
course  is  largely  individual,  and  students  give  their  full  time  to 
it.  Competent  office  workers  should  complete  the  course  in  one 
week. 

2.  An  apprentice  finishing  course.  This  course  is  designed 
for  those  office  employes  who  either  from  lack  of  experience  or 
preparation  require  some  additional  training.  This  training  oc- 
cupies the  first  hour  each  day,  three  days  a  week,  and  includes 
transcribing,  filing  and  letter-writing. 

Students  continue  this  program  until  they  reach  a  high  stand- 
ard of  proficiency. 

3.  Office  training  apprenticeship  course.  This  course  is  for, 
those  who  desire  to  enter  the  employ  of  the  company  as  office 
workers,  but  who  have  had  little  or  no  preparation  for  office 
work.  It  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  an  education  equivalent 
to  graduation  from  a  standard  high  school. 

Apprentices  spend  four  hours  per  day  in  school  and  four 
hours  per  day  as  assistants  under  the  instruction  of  the  office 
manager. 

A  Mail  Order  House 

"Whenever  possible,  promotions  to  positions  of  responsibility 
are  made  from  the  ranks.  The  mail  order  business  is  essentially 
unique,  and  in  order  to  instruct  young  men  of  executive  ability 
in  the  system  and  policies  of  the  plant  we  have  instituted  our 
training  plan  under  the  direction  of  the  Educational  Division. 

"Young  men  on  the  training  plan  go  through  the  house  an 
a  fixed  schedule,  spending  from  one  day  to  four  weeks  on  various 
activities.  In  the  six  months  which  this  requires  they  obtain 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  working  system,  interests  and  ideals 
of  the  business,  and  we,  in  turn,  have  the  opportunity  of  judging 
their  qualifications  before  placing  them  in  positions  of  trust. 
Every  man  thus  trained  represents  a  direct  investment  of  sev- 
eral hundred  dollars. 
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"The  Educational  Department  is  in  active  cooperation  with 
all  the  different  divisions  in  various  ways.  In  the  first  place,  it 
works  directly  with  the  Welfare  Department  —  all  newly  em- 
ployed men  and  women  come  here  for  instruction  before  going 
to  their  prospective  work.  Women  are  advised  by  the  welfare 
head  regarding  attire,  conduct,  personal  hygiene  and  business 
ethics.  Men  are  instructed  in  the  name  of  the  business,  the 
firm's  ideals  of  service  to  its  customers,  and  employes'  responsi- 
bility to  the  house  and  to  each  other.  The  available  educational 
advantages  for  men  and  women  are  emphasized. 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  this  department  is 
the  evening  classes.  A  great  many  of  our  boys  and  girls  come 
into  our  employ  at  sixteen,  seventeen  and  eighteen  years  of  age. 
Most  of  them  are  grammar  school  graduates — many  have  com- 
pleted from  one  to  four  years  of  high  school.  This  is  a  forma- 
tive period — these  yotmg  people  learn  rapidly;  but  the  natural 
tendency  is  to  promptly  forget  any  former  training  which  they 
have  had.  It  was  with  the  desire  to  conserve  this  education,  as 
well  as  give  an  opportunity  for  acquiring  new  technique,  that  we 
established  our  evening  classes.  All  men  and  women  in  our 
employ  are  eligible  to  membership  in  these  classes. 

"The  classes  for  women  meet  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays 
from  5.30  to  8  o'clock.  After  supper,  which  is  served  at  5 
o'clock,  there  are  thirty  minutes  of  gymnasium  exercises,  which 
all  are  required  to  attend.  From  there  the  girls  go  to  respective 
classes  in  English,  comptometer,  typewriting,  dictaphone,  short- 
hand and  sewing.  The  work  is  correlated  so  far  as  is  possible 
and  all  of  it  is  practicable  for  young  women  in  business.  There 
is  also  a  class  in  social  dancing. 

"Qasses  for  men  meet  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings  from 
6  until  8  o'clock.  There  are  four  in  all,  according  to  age  and 
previous  preparation,  in  three  of  which  instruction  is  given  in 
English,  arithmetic,  spelling  and  mail  order  correspondence. 
These  classes  are  organized  into  clubs  with  their  own  officers. 
Each  g^oup  has  its  athletic  team,  and  on  Friday  evenings  they 
meet  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  where  they  are  given  physical  training 
and  swimming  exercises  by  our  own  instructor. 

"The  senior  men's  class  is  called  the  Progress  Qub.  This 
class  meets  once  weekly,  on  Thursday  evening.  The  meeting  is 
in  charge  of  the  club's  own  officers,  and  after  a  brief  business 
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meeting  an  instructor  talks  upon  the  principles  of  the  mail  order 
business  and  kindred  subjects.  Very  often  some  well-known 
official  in  the  house  speaks  upon  the  particular  phase  of  work 
in  which  he  is  engaged. 

"The  school  year  extends  from  September  until  June,  and  is 
divided  into  three  quarters.  Each  quarter  is  closed  with  a  pro- 
gram and  evening  party.  Students  whose  attendance  and  schol- 
arship are  meritorious  are  recommended  for  promotion  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  cooperative  purpose  of  the  school. 

"Bi-monthly  lectures,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Educational 
Division,  are  given  on  business  subjects  by  outside  speakers  and 
officials  of  the  company.  These  talks  are  attended  by  practically 
all  of  the  men  in  executive  and  buying  positions.  A  recent  inno- 
vation is  a  series  of  Friday  noon-day  meetings  for  women — an 
hour  given  over  to  singing  and  brief  inspiring  talks." 

A  Hartford  Company 

"Most  of  our  training  at  the  present  time  is  through  the  ordi- 
nary method,  and  is  accomplished  by  placing  the  employe  by  the 
side  of  an  older  and  experienced  employe.  In  addition  to  this 
method,  however,  we  are  just  now  starting  two  additional  schemes 
which  we  hope  will  result  in  more  satisfactory  and  better  organ- 
ized training. 

"We  are  making  use  of  one  of  our  departments  (called  the 
Statistical  Department)  where  the  work  is  rather  general  in 
character  and  does  not  require  daily  production,  as  a  'reserve 
clerical  and  training  section.*  Practically  all  new  employes,  un- 
less hired  as  experienced  and  ready  for  some  particular  job, 
enter  the  organization  through  this  department  and  are  under 
the  supervision  of  a  trained  instructor  until  requisition  is  made 
from  some  other  department  for  additional  help.  We  then  try, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  match  up  the  requirements  for  the  job 
with  some  one  of  the  new  clerks  in  this  section. 

"In  addition  to  this  method,  we  are  just  starting,  under  your 
*b*  classification  (the  classroom  method),  instruction  in  type- 
writing. We  expect  to  use  an  experienced  member  of  our  own 
force  as  a  teacher,  and  instruction  will  be  given  to  all  those  who 
wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  outside  of  office  hours. 
We  are  planning  to  give  this  instruction  outside  of  office  hours, 
particularly  because  we  are  too  shorthanded  at  the  present  time 
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to  break  into  our  routine  work  with  withdrawals  for  an  hour  or 
two,  two  or  three  times  a  week,  on  company  time. 

"We  are  also  conducting  an  educational  lecture  course  through 
the  educational  committee  of  our  Employes'  Qub  organization. 
These  talks  are  given  by  the  executive  heads  of  different  de- 
partments, explaining  the  work  of  their  department,  and  are  open 
to  all  employes  who  care  to  attend.  They  are  given  on  about 
two-thirds  company  time  and  one-third  on  employes'  time." 

A  Detroit  Company 

"We  have  been  experimenting  with  office  work  training  for 
approximately  six  months  and  are  now  offering  definite  class- 
room instruction  in  typing,  adding  machine  operating,  account- 
ing, spelling  and  punctuation. 

"These  classes  meet,  on  company  time,  at  various  hours  dur- 
ing the  day  in  a  schoolroom  and  instruction  is  given  by  someone 
of  our  organization  selected  because  of  particular  knowledge  of 
the  subject  in  hand." 

A  Public  Service  Company 

"In  practically  every  department  of  our  company  the  'ordi- 
nary method'  is  used.  Employes  promoted  to  a  higher  grade  of 
work  are  usually  ready  to  take  up  that  particular  work  when 
assigned  to  it.  In  the  case  of  new  employes  engaged  for  certain 
work  in  a  department,  it  is  the  custom  to  place  them  directly  on 
the  job  either  by  giving  them  minor  detail  work  or  by  assisting 
a  more  experienced  employe. 

"There  are,  however,  a  few  departments  where  a  short  period 
of  special  training  is  required  to  handle  certain  branches  of 
work.  One  of  these  is  the  Toll  Billing  Division  of  our  account- 
ing department.  For  this  we  use  what  you  term  the  'vestibule 
method.*  A  trained  instructor  engages  and  trains  all  new  em- 
ployes for  a  period  of  from  ten  days  to  four  weeks  before  they 
are  actually  put  on  the  toll  billing  work.  They  are  then  placed 
at  work  in  the  unit  calling  for  the  least  proficiency  and  advanced 
from  time  to  time  to  higher  units. 

"In  the  Accounting  Division  of  our  plant  department  the 
classroom  method  is  used  in  several  branches  of  the  work.  New 
comptometer  operators  are  given  special  drills  in  the  various 
phases  of  the  work  of  this  machine  before  doing  any  actual 
work.    After  a  short  period  actual  work  is  given  between  the 
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drill  periods.  The  drills  are  given  by  the  chief  comptometer 
operator  and  the  training  covers  a  period  of  several  months  be- 
fore an  operator  is  sufficiently  proficient  to  operate  independently 
in  all  branches  of  the  work. 

"This  same  method  is  used  in  training  what  we  call  'key- 
punch operators/  which  requires  a  special  knowledge  in  the 
method  of  handling  a  mechanism  used  for  punching  holes  in  spe- 
cial cards,  etc.  The  training  covers  a  period  of  approximately 
one  month. 

"In  this  same  division  it  is  the  intention  from  this  time  on 
to  give  new  clerks  engaged  a  period  of  training  covering  about 
two  weeks,  using  the  same  method. 

"In  reply  to  questions  3  and  4 — ^all  employes  receive  training 
on  the  company's  time  and  members  of  our  own  forces  are  em- 
ployed entirely  as  teachers." 

A  Philadelphia  Company 

"The  method  that  we  follow  primarily  is  the  one  you  have 
designated  as  the  'ordinary  method/  namely,  putting  the  persons 
directly  on  the  work.  However,  this  is  supplemented  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  by  the  assistance  of  more  experienced  employes, 
though  this  is  not  given  in  every  case. 

"In  addition  to  this,  the  company  shares  half  the  expense  of 
courses  in  evening  schools,  which  quite  a  number  of  our  more 
enterprising  employes  are  taking  advantage  of. 

"In  one  of  our  departments  we  are  trying  for  the  first  time, 
on  any  general  scale,  the  method  of  moving  some  of  the  more 
promising  employes  from  one  kind  of  work  to  another,  so  that 
they  will  see  the  relationship  and  will  also  learn  more  of  the 
work  of  the  entire  department.  It  is  too  early  to  determine  how 
satisfactory  this  experiment  will  be. 

"We  also  have  demonstrations  of  particular  transactions, 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  those  in  the  department  concerned, 
but  always  open  to  the  rest  of  the  office  force.  Just  recently  we 
had  our  deposit  department  in  the  banking  section  of  the  com- 
pany give  a  demonstration  of  the  manner  in  which  deposits  are 
made,  collection  items  handled  and  cashed  checks  disposed  of. 
This  included  carrying  each  transaction  through  to  its  comple- 
tion, and  seemed  to  be  interesting  to  a  large  number  of  the 
employes. 

"Some  of  our  training  is  given  during  the  company's  hours. 
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but  most  of  it  after.  Where  we  can  do  it  satisfactorily,  we 
prefer  to  have  members  of  our  own  force  as  teachers,  but  of 
course  in  the  night  school  work  this  is  impossible. 

"We  have  a  fairly  good  library  where  many  standard  books 
on  different  subjects  are  filed  and  where  periodicals  and  papers 
can  also  be  seen,  although  we  do  not  supervise  the  reading  which 
is  done  by  our  employes.  We  are  gradually  working  out  a  more 
systematic  method  of  dealing  with  this  whole  subject  but  have 
not  yet  a  complete  plan  established." 

A  Manufacturing  Company 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  company's  plan 
for  the  betterment  of  its  employes  is  the  Casino  Technical  Night 
School  established  by  it.  Sessions  are  held  nine  months  a  year, 
three  nights  per  week,  in  the  public  school  buildings  adjoining 
the  works. 

Beside  the  engineering  courses  offered,  there  are  courses  in 
preparatory  subjects  for  those  who  have  not  completed  eight 
years  of  public  school,  courses  in  English  for  foreign  men,  and 
courses  in  domestic  science  and  commercial  work  for  women. 

In  the  women's  department  the  Casino  Technical  Night 
School  is  training  women  to  fill  responsible  places  in  industry 
and  in  the  home  through  courses  in  stenography  and  t)rpewrit- 
ing,  Comptometer  operation,  English,  spelling,  arithmetic,  sew- 
ing and  music. 

The  location  of  the  school  near  the  works  makes  it  possible 
for  the  men  and  won^en  to  attend  classes  in  the  evening  without 
interfering  with  their  daily  work  or  making  necessary  a  long 
trip  back  and  forth.  Supper  is  served  to  women  students  in  the 
faculty  cafeteria  of  the  school  at  a  very  reasonable  rate,  so  that 
they  are  enabled  to  go  directly  from  work  to  classes. 

The  record  of  each  student  is  kept  in  the  employment  depart- 
ment and  many  promotions  in  the  company  have  been  due  to 
the  training  received  in  the  school. 

A  Telegraph  Company 

The  company  has  established  three  correspondence  courses 
of  study  under  the  conduct  of  the  American  School  of  Corre- 
spondence, Chicago,  Illinois,  namely:  Testing,  regulating  and  in- 
side plant  course,  outside  plant  course,  and  commercial  course. 

Commercial  Course:  Studies  in  this  course  include  com- 
mercial arithmetic,  written  English,  commercial  correspondence, 
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commercial  geography,  theory  of  accotmts,  bookkeeping,  com- 
mercial law  (contracts,  agency,  banks  and  banking,  bills,  notes 
and  checks),  company  rules  and  tariff,  salesmanship,  elements  of 
telegraph,  etc. 

Two  factors  make  it  possible  for  the  school  to  offer  these 
courses  at  exceptionally  low  prices :  First,  the  fact  that  the  com- 
pany has  assun^ed  the  expense  of  preparing  the  texts  on  telegraph 
subjects,  and,  second,  a  cash-in-advance  method  of  payment. 
The  prices,  therefore,  are  low  and  much  less  than  the  customary 
charges  for  similar  correspondence  courses.  As  there  may  be 
some  employes  who  will  be  unable  to  meet  these  terms  of  pay- 
ment, the  company  has  arranged  to  take  care  of  a  limited  num- 
ber of  such  cases,  where  the  qualifications  of  the  employe  for 
carrying  on  the  work  have  been  favorably  passed  upon,  by  mak- 
ing available  a  small  fund  out  of  which  there  will  be  loaned, 
without  interest,  such  sums  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  fund.  Loans  are  to  be  repaid  at  the 
minimum  rate  of  two  dollars  per  month. 

Other  educational  opportunities  which  the  company  has  sup- 
plied for  its  employes  are: 

Assistance  in  the  inauguration  and  maintenance  of  local  edu- 
cational organizations  for  its  employes. 

Assistance  in  the  establishment  of  office  libraries. 

Supplying  of  reading  material  in  rest  rooms. 

Occasional  lectures  by  men  distinguished  in  electrical  and 
educational  fields. 

Addresses  by  experts  in  telegraph  work,  both  technical  and 
general. 

A  Brokerage  Firm 

Educational  courses  are  conducted  by  the  firm  which  em- 
ployes properly  qualified  may  be  permitted  to  enter.  Some  are 
designated  to  pursue  such  courses  in  order  to  fit  themselves  for 
definite  lines  of  work.  There  are  no  charges,  but  employes  are 
expected  to  be  prompt  and  regular  in  attendance.  Following  are 
some  of  the  courses  offered  in  the  past: 

Elementary  Spanish  Commercial  Geography 

Intermediate  Spanish  Typewriting 

Advanced  Spanish  Stenography 

Office  Practice  for  Junior  Clerks 
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The  courses  are  usually  arranged  to  begin  about  the  latter 
part  of  September  and  end  around  the  latter  part  of  May. 

Special  conferences  and  talks  are  also  planned  during  the 
year,  such  as  talks  on  accounting  by  various  department  and 
section  heads,  outlining  the  system  of  accounts  used  by  the  house, 
and  talks  on  shipping  documents,  outlining  the  various  docu- 
ments used  in  the  shipment  of  an  order. 

Specially  qtialified  and  capable  employes  are  also  selected 
each  year  for  continuation  courses  at  outside  institutions. 

A  Bangor  Company 

Competent  instructors  are  employed  to  conduct  night  classes 
during  the  winter  months  coverings  the  following  subjects:  Eng- 
lish and  composition,  citizenship,  commercial  arithmetic,  indus- 
trial management,  mechanical  engineering,  chemistry,  sewing, 
physical  culture,  elementary  hygiene,  first  aid,  and  home  nursing. 
Information  concerning  these  classes  may  be  obtained  at  the 
service  department. 

The  company  will  refund  to  any  employe  one-half  of  the  list 
price  of  any  course  in  the  International  Correspondence  Schools, 
if  the  employe,  while  still  in  the  employ  of  the  company,  receives 
a  diploma  from  the  schools  for  this  course,  provided,  however, 
that  the  course  taken  must  be  one  bearing  some  relation  to  the 
business  of  the  company.  The  service  department  will  discuss 
with  any  interested  employe  the  subject  to  take  up  in  order  to 
give  him  the  best  results. 

A  Brooklyn  Company 

The  company  has  from  year  to  year  offered  its  employes  edu- 
cational opportunities  by  which  their  usefulness  to  themselves 
and  to  the  company  may  be  increased  at  little  or  no  expense  to 
them.  The  latest  plan  offers  to  employes,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  educational  committee,  courses  in  any  school  or  college  in 
Greater  New  York  in  any  subject  connected  with  their  work 
that  will  increase  their  efficiency  as  employes.  Such  courses  in- 
clude accounting,  stenography,  mechanical,  steam  and  electrical 
engineering  subjects.  The  company  advances  the  cost  of  tuition, 
which  the  employe  pays  back  in  installments,  and  if  the  student 
completes  the  course  of  study  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  educa- 
tional committee  the  entire  tuition  fee  is  refunded  to  him  by  the 
company. 
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A  Baltimore  Company 

The  company  provides  educational  advantages  for  its  em- 
ployes, and  every  incentive  is  offered  those  who  desire  to  pursue 
courses  of  study  that  will  assist  them  to  advance  in  their  work. 

Group  Work:  The  organization  is  divided  into  sections, 
consisting  of  correlated  departments;  regular  meetings  are  held 
for  discussion  of  problems,  interchange  of  views,  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  any  matters  that  are  of  interest  and  value  in  prcMnot- 
ing  the  work  of  the  company ;  proficiency  certificates  and  prizes, 
based  on  a  system  of  grading,  are  awarded  for  meritorious  work. 
The  management,  through  the  group  educational  committee,  en- 
courages the  writing  of  papers  pertaining  to  the  employe's  work, 
which  are  submitted  at  group  meetings,  and  prizes  are  awarded 
for  papers  of  merit. 

Tuition  Refund  Offer:  The  company,  through  its  educa- 
tional committee,  will  advance  tuition  for  any  employe  who  has 
been  with  the  company  at  least  six  months  and  who  wishes  to 
take  up  approved  studies  through  the  local  evening  schools,  or, 
where  necessary,  through  correspondence  schools.  The  cost  of 
the  course  is  then  deducted  from  the  employe's  pay  in  equal  in- 
stallments, the  amount  advanced  being  limited  to  fifty  dollars 
a  year. 

Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  course  and  the  attain- 
ment of  an  average  of  at  least  eighty  per  cent,  this  money  is 
refunded  to  the  employe  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $25.00  per 
year. 

The  company  is  also  able  at  times  to  secure  from  educa- 
tional institutions  discounts  for  cash  or  for  groups  of  students 
on  behalf  of  its  employes.  About  five  himdred  employes  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  educational  facilities  offered. 

A  Department  Store 

All  applicants  are  required  to  take  pre-employment  tests  in 
the  department  of  training.  After  being  employed  they  are  in- 
structed in  store  system  and  rules  and  regulations  by  a  member 
of  the  training  department. 

Employes  may  apply  to  this  department  also  for  instruction 
in  salesmanship,  textiles  and  non-textiles;  also  for  instruction 
in  elementary  subjects  and  in  the  operation  of  the  comptometer, 
dictaphone,  etc. 
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A  Buffalo  Company 

The  company  maintains  a  corporation  school  on  the  third 
floor,  Service  Building,  in  charge  of  the  employment  department, 
where  employes  just  entering  upon  their  work  and  those  pre- 
paring for  promotion  are  instructed  in  the  detail  and  policy  of 
the  work  in  which  they  are  to  engage.  Employes  while  in  this 
training  school  do  the  actual  office  work  and  receive  regular  pay. 

Any  employe  who  has  been  with  the  company  six  months  or 
more,  and  who  wishes  to  attend  public  classes  of  instruction  in 
any  educational  subject  at  the  expense  of  the  company,  is  re- 
quested to  apply  to  employment  department. 

Employes  who  have  so  applied  and  whose  applications  have 
been  properly  approved,  as  required  by  the  application  blank,  will 
be  reimbursed  for  tuition  and  expenses  as  stipulated  therein, 
provided  a  standing  is  attained  of  80  per  cent  in  scholarship  and 
90  per  cent  in  attendance. 

The  company  will  present' to  any  employe  six  months  or  more 
in  its  employ  any  book  approved  by  the  book  committee,  if  the 
employe  has  read  the  book  twice  and  writes  a  brief  S)mopsis. 
The  synopsis  must  show  thorough  reading,  but  need  not  have 
literary  merit.  The  synopsis  will  be  passed  to  book  committee 
in  office  manager's  department,  accompanied  by  F  8675-Book. 
The  company  will  not  purchase  books  of  reference,  leather  bind- 
ings, rare  editions  or  editions  out  of  print. 
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President  Kincaid:  Before  we  start  to  discuss  this  sub- 
ject, I  should  like  to  call  to  the  chair  for  this  session  a  former 
president  of  this  Association,  Dr.  Herbert  J.  Tily,  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

Dr.  Herbert  J.  Tily:  I  am  obliged  to  leave  in  a  few  mo- 
ments. If  I  may  sit  here  in  the  background  I  shall  appreciate  it 
very  much. 

President  Kincaid:  Come  up  to  tell  us  how  glad  you  are 
to  be  here. 

Dr.  Herbert  J.  Tily  :  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 
It  is  three  years  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  looking  over  a  con- 
vention of  the  N.  A.  C.  S.  I  looked  them  over  then,  as  I  am 
looking  you  over  now,  from  the  front,  and  I  have  rather  enjoyed 
the  experience  of  looking  over  the  convention  from  the  rear  of 
the  hall.  I  have  had  a  talk  with  Secretary  Henderschott.  He 
tells  me  this  convention  is  one  of  the  best  we  have  ever  had. 
Mr.  Henderschott  is  somewhat  optimistic  about  these  things,  and 
I  always  take  his  reports  with  a  grain  of  salt. 

It  will  be  one  of  the  best  conventions  you  have  had  if  it  marks 
progress  in  what  I  believe  to  be,  after  all,  the  chief  function  of 
this  Association — ^the  getting  together  of  men  higher  up  in  the 
institutions  that  are  represented  in  the  membership  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. Some  of  you  heard  me,  some  few  years  ago,  discourse 
on  that  point,  with  more  or  less  feeling,  as  being  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  this  organization. 

I  understand  that  you  have  in  the  process  of  formation  a  new 
way  of  doing  the  old  thing.  My  own  feeling  always  regarding 
this  work  was  that  it  should,  to  the  uttermost  limit,  give  the  men 
who  have  the  responsibility  for  the  development  of  the  men  and 
women  who  constitute  their  organization  the  chance  of  getting 
together  with  each  other  to  discuss  those  big  problems  that  have 
to  do  with  the  development  of  personnel  from  the  standpoint  of 
training. 

Since  I  became  identified  with  this  work,  I  have  felt  in  my 
own  institution  the  inspiration  that  I  gained  at  some  of  the  earlier 
conventions,  and  one  of  our  number  is  here  today  from  Phila- 
delphia. I  believe  she  could  testify  to  the  fact  that  there  is  in 
development  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  institution  with 
which  we  are  connected,  new  thoughts,  new  ideas,  new  devotions 
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and  new  aspirations  growing  out  of  the  inspiration  that  we  got 
here  from  others  who  were  doing  the  same  class  of  work. 

I  feel,  Mr,  President,  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  do  any- 
thing that  would  reduce  the  influence  of  the  Association  from 
that  point  of  view.  It  was,  after  all,  primarily  an  institution 
formed  for  conference  purposes  among  men  and  women  who 
had  this  very  great  problem  very  near  their  hearts. 

I  know  nothing  as  to  what  has  been  done  here.  I  glanced 
over  the  reports,  but  have  not  read  them  carefully,  but  I  shall, 
during  the  next  few  months,  make  it  my  business  to  give  careful 
attention  to  every  report  issued  at  this  convention.  But  I  repeat, 
if,  as  the  result  of  this  convention,  the  get-together  idea,  with 
which  the  Association  was  organized,  is  more  definitely  realized, 
I  will  feel  that  The  National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools 
is  making  progress,  and  I  will  be  inclined  to  take  Secretary  Hen- 
derschott's  estimate  of  this  convention  for  all  it  is  worth,  and 
admit  that  this  is  the  best  convention  you  have  ever  had. 

President  Kincaid:  The  report  of  the  afternoon  is  now 
before  you.  We  hope  you  will  give  us  your  ideas  regarding  this 
very  important  subject  of  office  work  and  office  work  training. 

Chairman  Baker:  Surely  someone  here  must  have  had 
some  experience  that  would  be  of  value  in  regard  to  data  of  re- 
sults, to  aid  in  the  compiling  of  statistics  that  would  give  other 
companies  an  idea  of  the  value  of  the  work  they  are  doing.  Has 
anyone  even  begun  such  an  effort? 

Mr.  L.  N.  Denniston  (Travelers  Insurance  Company)  :  We 
have  just  finished  our  first  year  in  our  office  work  school.  We 
approached  the  subject  with  some  timidity,  and  made  our  plans 
with  considerable  hesitation.  Our  office  force  has  grown  from 
1,300  in  1916  to  nearly  4,000  at  the  present  date.  That  is  at  our 
home  office  in  Hartford. 

The  problem  of  training  that  force  and  instilling  into  the  new 
employes  the  spirit  of  the  organization  naturally  has  been  the 
concern  of  the  executives.  Our  biggest  problem  was  in  connec- 
tion with  an  extension  school,  as  we  call  it.  That  term  is  applied 
for  the  reason  we  have  in  contemplation  a  scheme  of  extending 
the  grammar  and  high  school  education  to  that  work.  I  believe 
it  is  called  a  continuation  school  in  some  circles. 

We  have  not,  because  of  the  newness  of  our  eflFort,  been  able 
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to  gather  any  statistics,  but  I  feel  that  the  plan  of  our  organiza- 
tion and  the  results  of  our  work  will  be  profitable  to  some  of  you. 

We  have  two  clubs — ^the  men's  club  and  the  girl's  club.  At 
the  May  meeting  of  our  men's  club  we  opened  up  the  question 
of  the  results  of  the  work  for  the  year  to  the  free  discussion  of 
the  members,  and  put  it  right  up  to  them — what  do  you  think  of 
the  plan?  There  were  some  very  good  criticisms  offered  both 
for  and  against,  but  the  general  sentiment  of  the  men  was  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  a  most  constructive  move  on  the  part  of  the 
company.  Several  testified  to  their  renewed  interest  in  their 
work.  Several  expressed  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  after  some 
years  of  service  with  the  company  they  had  for  the  first  time 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  company. 

At  the  girls'  club  a  vote  was  taken.  I  think  it  was  unanimous 
that  it  was  the  best  thing  that  the  Travelers  Insurance  Company 
had  ever  done  for  their  employes.  The  fruits  of  the  efforts 
among  the  girls  was  expressed  by  one  of  our  vice-presidents 
when  he  said  that  it  was  worth  thousands  of  dollars  to  our  or- 
ganization by  reason  of  the  improvement  in  English  on  the  part 
of  the  employes  that  was  rendered  possible  by  our  extension 
school  program. 

The  supervisor  of  our  stenographic  department  reports  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  spirit  of  the  girls  who  have  taken 
the  course  in  English.  Many  of  the  girls  who  did  not  take  the 
course  in  English  took  the  course  in  the  company's  affairs;  that 
is.  the  study  of  insurance  contracts  and  insurance  principles,  and 
bv  reason  of  the  studv  thev  have  found  their  work,  that  was  be- 
ginning  to  develop  a  point  of  tediousness,  by  reason  of  that  study 
this  tediousness  has  disappeared  and  they  had  again  become  in- 
terested in  what  they  were  doing. 

We  started  the  school  at  a  rather  bad  period  of  the  year — 
the  middle  of  January.  Our  registration,  out  of  a  possible  3,600 
employes,  was  1,016,  with  a  net  registration  of  996,  the  difference 
being  made  up  by  a  number  of  employes  registered  under  special 
permission  for  two  courses.  We  made  it  a  rule,  and  only  per- 
mitted an  exception  in  twenty  cases,  that  no  employe  should  be 
permitted  to  take  more  than  one  course  of  study  during  the  term. 
We  had  an  average  attendance  throughout  the  twenty  weeks 
in  which  the  courses  ran  of  over  200.  We  had  this  qualification : 
That  no  one  would  be  allowed  an  award  of  anv  kind  or  be  allowed 
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to  take  the  examination  who  had  not  attended  75  per  cent  of  the 
sessions.  I  believe  180  qualified  on  75  per  cent.  We  passed  out 
156  prizes.  The  fact  we  did  not  announce  that  prizes  would  be 
given  until  about  the  third  or  fourth  week  before  the  termination 
of  the  courses  would  indicate  that  there  was  not  that  spirit  of 
contest  for  the  prizes,  but  that  those  who  remained  in  the  courses 
did  so  because  of  their  interest. 

About  the  third  or  fourth  week  before  the  close  of  the  courses 
we  announced  that  prizes  would  be  offered  of  three  grades :  Max- 
imum prizes,  major  awards,  and  awards.  Maximum  prizes  for 
high  standing  marks  in  examination,  and  major  awards  for  cred- 
itable marks  in  examination,  and  awards  to  all  who  took  exami- 
nations, and  who  attended  75  per  cent  of  the  sessions.  We 
distributed  a  little  over  $1,800  in  prizes  to  the  seniors. 

We  have  not  any  statistics.  We  are  gathering  them.  We 
kept  a  complete  record  during  the  year.  We  are  planning  to 
make  a  direct  connection  between  the  extension  school  and  the 
supervisors  of  the  various  departments  or  divisions.  In  that  way 
we  make  a  direct  connection  between  the  work  of  a  student  in 
the  school  and  his  work  at  his  desk.  We  have  enough  evidence 
now  to  warrant  me  in  saying  that  our  plans  for  the  ensuing  year, 
that  will  begin  about  the  15th  of  October,  will  be  much  more 
extensive  than  we  had  hoped  they  would  be  when  we  started  our 
plans  this  past  year. 

We  find  considerable  evidence  that  we  may  be  training  em- 
ployes for  other  organizations.  I  discovered  that  fact,  that  such 
might  be  the  case,  in  making  my  preliminary  investigations.  We 
have  a  number  of  large  insurance  companies  in  Hartford.  We 
have  twenty-one  insurance  companies  in  Hartford,  employing  in 
the  neighborhood  of  12,000  clerks.  Our  company  has  about 
4,000,  so  there  is  plenty  of  competition,  and  the  demand  is  much 
larger  than  the  supply.  Hartford  is  a  city  of  150,000,  and  we 
have  a  contributing  center  of  about  350,000.  When  we  have  to 
supply  12,000  office  workers  out  of  that  population,  you  will  see 
that  we  have  as  big  a  problem  as  you  will  find  here  in  New  York. 

We  find,  as  we  have  offered  this  education  to  our  workers, 
that  they  are  not  only  more  content,  but  we  are  having  a  fair 
percentage  that  seek  employment  in  our  organization  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  training  which  we  give  in  our  extension  school. 

President  Kincaid:     We  have  with  us  a  gentleman  who 
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has  made  a  nation-wide  study  of  this  vocational  education,  and 
I  am  sure  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  him.  I  think  that  his 
remarks  would  be  as  appropriate  to  this  subject  as  any  subject 
we  have.  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  H.  E.  Miles,  of 
Racine,  Wisconsin,  who  represents  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Miles  (National  Association  of  Manufacturers)  : 
Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  You  think  I  speak  radi- 
cally— some  of  you  do,  and  have  said  so.  It  will  be  a  personal 
pleasure  to  me  if  you  tell  me  wherein  I  speak  radically.  I  have 
a  passing  memory  of  Galileo,  who  said  the  world  moved,  when 
every  person  in  the  hearing  of  his  voice  knew  perfectly  well  it 
did  not,  and  so  I  will  tell  you  one  or  two  things  about  education 
that  work  out  with  the  help  of  many  of  the  best  educators  of 
the  United  States,  and  I  think  it  covers  your  problem  of  Ameri- 
canization, among  other  things,  in  a  somewhat  helpful  way. 

I  have  had  some  charts  prepared.  They  are  so  simple  maybe 
you  will  not  think  they  are  worth  looking  at,  but  to  me  simplicity 
is  a  great  factor  in  accomplishing  the  work  we  are  setting  out  to 
do.  What  is  Americanization?  Is  there  any  word  so  beautiful 
in  the  language  as  American?  Let  us  not  belittle  it.  It  is  not 
teaching  English  to  a  foreigner,  but  it  is  developing  a  real  and 
economic  understanding  of  all  life  in  America.  It  is  American- 
izing ourselves  and  all  others. 

If  we  are  going  to  talk  about  education,  we  must  define  it. 
I  know  of  no  educator  but  who  says  that  education  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  first  six  grades.  The  first  man  that  told  me  that 
was  the  president  of  the  National  Education  Association.  In  the 
first  six  grades  you  get  the  foundation  for  an  education,  you  get 
the  three  R's,  which  are  the  tools,  the  pick  and  shovel,  by  which 
you  can  later  get  an  education. 

If  xou  look  at  the  chart  you  can  see  that  one-half  of  all  the 
American-born  children  in  the  United  States  leave  school  at  the 
end  of  the  sixth  grade.  That  shows  in  so  many  words  that  one- 
half  of  all  the  American-born  children  have  never  had  any  formal 
development  through  education  for  social  and  economic  under- 
standing, and  after  they  leave  the  school  very  few  have  had  op- 
portunity for  this  development. 

The  chart  shows  that  half  of  the  children  leave  the  school  at 
the  fourteenth  year.    When  I  showed  this  chart  to  Mr.  Spaulding, 
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Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Cleveland,  after  most  of  the  big 
educators  had  approved  of  the  chart,  he  said:  "No;  you  are 
wrong;  there  is  nothing  of  social  and  civic  understanding  taught 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades ;  that  line  should  be  at  the  six- 
teenth year."  If  that  is  so,  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the  American- 
bom  children  leaving  school  have  no  formal  development  of  their 
social  and  economic  standing. 

This  upper  area,  A,  is  the  total  adult  population  of  the  United 
States.  In  that  area  are  sixty-three  million  wage-earners  and 
twenty  million  home-makers,  wives  and  sisters  of  these  wage- 
earners,  all  of  the  same  educational  status,  and  all  of  the  wage- 
earners  of  the  United  States,  of  native  birth,  have  left  school  at 
the  end  of  the  sixth  grade,  so  that  practically  all  the  people  who 
work  for  you  are  sixth  grade  people.  I  do  not  dare  tell  you  the 
rest  of  it — it  is  too  stunning. 

I  went  through  the  general  situation  with  General  Haan  a  few 
days  ago — General  Haan,  of  the  Personnel  Department  of  the 
army — ^and  he  said :  "We  are  a  nation  of  sixth  grade  people,  all 
of  us  put  together,"  and  I  could  not  believe  it.  I  said :  "Do  you 
mean  to  include  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  take  the  average  of  the  whole 
nation  as  sixth  graders?"  He  replied,  "Yes."  I  asked:  "What 
is  the  test  ?"  He  said :  "They  got  up  an  examination  of  between 
three  million  and  four  million  commissioned  and  enlisted  men, 
such  an  examination  as  was  never  made  before  in  the  world,  in 
this  or  any  other  country,  and  applied  the  best  possible  test.  You 
cannot  dispute  them  or  even  argue  against  them  reasonably,  and 
the  examination  of  these  men  showed  that  on  the  whole  we  are 
a  nation  with  a  fifth  grade  average." 

Now,  this  is  our  social  sector  (displaying  chart).  As  we 
understand  it,  education  has  for  its  primary  object  the  develop- 
ment of  the  social  and  the  economic  understanding  of  the  people, 
so  that  as  adults  they  can  make  and  unmake  laws  wisely,  so  that 
they  can  form  service  as  wage-earners  or  masters,  each  in  his 
own  way,  and  here  is  this  great  social  structure  and  it  rests  upon 
that  long  line  (indicating  line  on  chart).  If,  as  many  educators 
say,  it  ought  to  be  the  dotted  line,  so  much  the  worse,  but  if  it 
rests  on  this  long  line,  you  will  have  a  great  building  with  the 
far  corner  the  high  school  and  college,  splendidly  and  adequately 
supported,  and  you  have  your  educational  foundation  this  little 
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V,  as  it  were,  and  some  strength  here,  and  rapidly  going  out  to 
no  strength  at  all,  and  out  here  it  rests  on  the  quicksand.  I  think 
I  can  stop  with  that,  because  you  can  fill  in  th^  chart. 

What  do  the  educators  say  about  this?  They  might  know 
better  than  the  rest  of  us,  because  that  is  their  job.  We  appreci- 
ate the  public  schools.  They  are  one  of  the  great  contributions 
America  gave  to  civilization.  We  believe  in  them,  and  would 
die  for  them,  if  there  is  any  sense  in  dying  for  them.  I  took  this 
statement  from  the  bulletin  board  in  one  of  the  great,  beautiful 
high  schools  of  America.    It  reads  in  this  way,  and  it  is  true : 

"Out  of  5  million  Americans  who  had  no  schooling  only 
31  have  been  distinguished;  out  of  33  million  who  went  to 
elementary  schools  only  800  have  been  distinguished ;  out  of 
2  million  who  went  to  high  schools  1,225  have  been  distin- 
guished; out  of  1  million,  of  the  entire  population  of  105 
million,  who  went  to  college,  nearly  6,000  have  been  dis- 
tinguished." 

That  is  substantially  true,  and  it  is  wise  to  put  that  up  in  the 
high  schools  of  America,  coupled  with  a  legend,  "Boys,  you  must 
go  to  college."  I  wish  that  could  be  put  in  every  high  school 
under  present  conditions. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  that  table,  and  that  seems  to  me 
to  be  damnable.  What  have  we  done  for  the  thirty-eight  mil- 
lion? We  have  given  them  no  chance,  and  then  we  talk  about 
the  Americanization  of  foreign-born.  Why  were  there  not  work 
schools  for  these  people,  such  as  you  people  are  going  to  do  such 
wonderful  things  to  develop.  Why  were  there  not  work  schools 
for  those  thirty-eight  million? 

Germany  and  most  of  the  great  countries  of  Europe  have 
built  up  all  through  this  area  "A"  continuation  schools,  quick 
training  schools,  jobbers'  schools  and  apprenticeship  schools,  and 
they  have  made  such  wonderful  development  of  their  work  in 
Germany  that  a  survey  of  105  of  the  greatest  industries  in  the 
country,  in  which  they  have  graduates  of  the  various  type  schools 
in  Germany,  they  show  that  65  per  cent  of  those  in  the  man- 
agerial places,  the  heads  of  technical  departments  and  those  in 
managerial  places  in  Germany,  are  those  work  boys  who  broke 
through  without  any  common  school  education,  no  education  in 
civic  and  economic  subjects,  and  65  per  cent  of  the  leaders  among 
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the  managers  in  Germany  got  through  in  that  way.  The  majority 
of  m^  in  Germany  who  came  from  the  technical  collegiate  in- 
stitutions are  working  under  those  65  per  cent. 

The  report  of  the  Personnel  Division  of  the  army  in  this 
country  shows  that  in  a  careful  analysis  of  three  million  men, 
only  10  per  cent  of  the  genius  of  America  is  college  bred,  and 
that  the  other  90  per  cent  never  had  a  chance.  Lincoln  got  away 
from  the  common  lot.  He  was  a  poor  country  lawyer,  but  he  got 
his  chance,  and  made  the  best  of  it.  We  do  not  develop  the  talent 
of  our  men  and  women.  What  is  the  remedy?  America  has  one 
remedy — it  is  so  simple  I  really  dislike  to  speak  of  it — it  con- 
sists in  the  raising  of  taxes.  This  is  what  we  have  accomplished 
in  fifty  years  in  the  matter  of  raising  taxes  for  education  (re- 
ferring to  chart),  and  we  have  got  to  add  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars  next  September  to  the  top  of  that  thing.  It  takes  some- 
thing besides  money — it  needs  trained  men  to  go  into  this  work, 
just  as  we  have  trained  men  in  our  private  undertakings.  This 
is  what  just  money  does  (referring  to  chart).  Does  not  it  indi- 
cate that  we  want  some  change  in  the  program,  and  want  to  put 
some  intelligence  and  common  sense  into  this  matter  of  educa- 
tion, which  is  the  principal  part  of  the  life  of  our  ditizens  after 
all? 

Referring  to  the  chart,  the  black  line  simply  shows  that  we 
have  doubled  the  taxes  in  this  country  per  capita  for  education 
in  fifteen  years,  and  also  doubled  the  cost  per  pupil  for  teaching 
in  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  it  just  supports  the  other  chart. 

This  is  a  wonderful  line  here  (referring  to  chart).  The 
United  States  has  the  shortest  school  week  among  the  prominent 
nations  in  the  world,  the  shortest  school  days,  shortest  school 
week  and  the  shortest  school  year,  and,  worst  of  all,  the  children 
do  not  go  to  school.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  all  the  registered 
school  children  are  out  of  school  every  day.  The  average  school 
year  in  the  United  States  is  121  days  of  from  five  to  six  hours, 
or  60S  hours.  We  try  to  do  something  worth  while  in  the  edu- 
cation of  our  children  in  605  hours  a  year,  out  of  a  year  of  8,760 
hours.  That  is  not  up  to  the  school  teachers  at  all,  but  up  to  us, 
the  parents  of  the  children.  That  means  that  there  is  an  ex- 
penditure of  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  million  in  money 
each  year  for  running  the  ship,  without  the  folks  being  interested, 
25  per  cent  of  the  pupils  being  absent  daily. 
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This  thing  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  is  one  of  the  funniest 
things  I  ever  ran  up  against.  I  was  talking  with  a  splendid  edu- 
cator recently,  whom  each  one  of  you  would  admire  if  you  knew 
him,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  could  help  in  developing  the  new  contin- 
uation schools  here,  which  I  understand  are  to  be  put  into  opera- 
tion next  September,  and  is  to  give  educational  facilities  to  some 
200,000  employes  engaged  in  industry,  and  the  effort  is  to  try  to 
teach  them  the  jobs  they  are  on.  In  talking  it  over  I  said :  "How 
many  hours  will  the  teachers  work  a  day  ?"  He  said :  "I  cannot 
discriminate  against  these  teachers  or  in  favor  of  them^  they 
must  teach  the  same  number  of  hours  as  the  regular  school  teach- 
ers." I  asked  myself  a  question — After  all,  how  many  hours  a 
day  should  a  healthy  adult  work? 

That  top  line  (referring  to  chart)  is  the  old  ten-hour  day, 
for  300  days  in  the  year,  making  a  total  of  3,000  hours.  The 
next  line  is  the  eight-hour  day,  with  a  total  of  2,400  hours  in  the 
year,  and  the  third  line  is  the  new  forty-four-hour  week,  with  a 
Saturday  half  holiday,  making  2,192  hours  a  year.  I  asked 
teacher  after  teacher,  from  New  York  City  and  elsewhere,  how 
many  days  he  worked  in  a  year,  and  there  was  not  one  of  them 
who  knew.  They  are  not  conscious  of  the  number  of  days  they 
work  in  a  year.  I  got  several  statements  that  they  worked  forty 
weeks  a  year,  and  in  some  cases  it  was  as  low  as  thirty-five  weeks 
a  year.  I  put  it  down  as  forty,  and  under  the  American  flag 
there  is  only  one  place  where  the  public  schools  are  in  session 
for  forty  weeks  a  year ;  that  is  Porto  Rico,  with  one-tenth  of  our 
per  capita  wealth,  and  mostly  made  up  of  colored  people. 

I  was  discussing  this  matter  with  one  of  the  big  public  school 
educators  here,  and  he  was  woefully  at  fault  in  having  any  accu- 
rate knowledge  about  these  practical  details.  I  think  that  twenty- 
five  other  men  of  his  standing  would  know  but  little  more  than 
he  did.  Then  came  along  Smith,  who  is  a  big  man  in  New  York 
State  educational  matters,  and  the  first  man  said:  "Smith,  how 
many  weeks  do  you  work  in  a  year  up-state?"  Smith  replied 
that  it  was  forty  weeks,  whereupon  the  first  man  said :  "No,  you 
don't,"  and  Smith  answered,  "Of  course  I  do."  Then  the  first 
man  capitulated  and  said:  "Oh,  I  overlooked  three  weeks.  We 
do  not  work  during  the  Christmas  holidays  and  the  Easter  holi- 
days in  the  spring." 

After  all,  friends,  what  is  it  for?    It  is  to  educate  the  chil- 
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dren.  That  shortest  line  on  the  chart  is  the  number  of  school 
hours  that  the  American  child  goes  to  school  as  a  whole.  If  New 
York  City  does,  as  this  gentleman  says,  run  her  continuation 
schools  five  hours  a  day,  her  salaries,  as  soon  as  the  schools  are 
in  ftdl  force,  for  the  new  teachers  of  these  continuation  schools 
will  be  $4,500,000  a  year.  I  wrote  to  many  of  the  school  authori- 
ties in  Worcester,  New  Haven,  Bridgeport,  and  particularly  to 
the  continuation  school  of  Milwaukee — by  the  way,  that  is  the 
biggest  now  in  the  world,  and  the  superintendent  says  that  they 
work  twenty-two  hours  a  year  there,  and  would  under  no  cir- 
cumstances work  any  less.  It  reminds  me  of  Thomas  A.  Edi- 
son's statement  that  he  could  not  have  made  anything  of  himself 
on  an  eight-hour  day,  and  I  think  the  same  general  remark  ap- 
plies to  these  school  teachers,  and  I  do  not  believe  they  can  make 
much  progfress  with  the  number  of  hours  given  to  the  education 
of  children  as  shown  on  these  tables. 

If  your  working  boys  can  work  eight  hours  a  day  in  your 
employ,  they  can  go  to  school  at  the  rate  of  eight  hours  a  day, 
and  it  is  found  to  be  much  the  best  for  the  boy  and  much  the 
best  for  the  teacher  and  much  the  best  for  the  community.  New 
York  State  loses  $17,000,000  a  year  from  non-attendance  at 
school  of  her  school  pupils. 

If  I  may,  I  would  just  like  to  say  a  word  or  twO  about  the 
apprenticeship  systems.  I  believe  in  apprenticeship  as  much  as 
anybody  else  in  the  world,  but,  friends,  do  you  know,  taking  the 
population  as  a  whole,  there  is  very  little  use  for  apprenticeship  ? 
It  is  just  as  the  army:  it  must  have  its  general  or  colonel,  or  it 
goes  plumb  to  smash.  We  must  have  our  apprenticeship  schools, 
but  let  us  get  an  appreciation  of  the  amount  of  apprentices  we 
can  use  in  this  country.  I  have  here  the  statement  of  three  of 
the  best  apprenticeship  schools  in  the  country  in  the  metal  trades, 
where  they  are  predominant;  one  concern  has  4,000  employes, 
and  only  seventy-two  apprentices,  and  no  desire  to  have  any 
more ;  another  has  7,000  employes,  and  100  apprentices,  and  an- 
other has  10,000  employes  and  only  sixty-eight  apprentices.  We 
need  these  apprentices,  and  we  need  many  more  apprenticeship 
schools  than  we  have,  but  we  need  them  for  an  extremely  small 
percentage  of  the  work  people  of  the  United  States.  Eighty  to 
90  per  cent  of  the  laboring  people  of  the  United  States  are  work- 
ing at  a  task  where  there  is  no  possibility  of  the  use  on  their  jobs 
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of  the  apprenticeship  course,  such  as  rubber  shoemakers  and  re- 
peat operations,  and  I  only  repeat  in  passing  that  we  have  to 
train  80  per  cent  of  our  working  people  simply  to  the  extent  that 
they  will  know  how  to  do  a  particular  job  very  well. 

They  asked  me  once  to  go  into  a  rubber  shoe  factory  and 
help  develop  trade.  The  idea  of  asking  me  to  go  into  a  rubber 
shoe  plant  to  develop  trade! 

We  are  developing  in  many  plants  what  I  called  intermittent 
apprenticeship,  and  I  am  reminded  to  tell  you  that  a  big  labor 
leader  went  into  one  of  the  great  cantonments  of  the  United 
States  and  looked  over  the  Sicilian  training,  which  you  ought  to 
know  about,  and  80  per  cent  of  the  men  now  enlisted  are  going 
into  this  little,  short  training  course,  and  100,000  a  year  are  being 
trained.  A  labor  leader  went  to  one  of  the  cantonments  and  he 
looked  over  the  work  that  was  being  done  there,  and  said:  "I 
have  changed  my  mind;  you  teach  more  in  seven  months  than 
the  average  apprenticeship  system  teaches  in  four  years." 

We  went  into  this  place  that  has  sixty-eight  apprentices  and 
4,000  men  in  the  shop,  and  they  are  celebrated  for  their  appren- 
ticeship work,  and  I  said:  "Yes,  this  apprenticeship  system  is 
very  fine,  but  what  do  you  do  for  these  4,000  fellows  in  the 
shops?"  And  if  I  can  give  the  answer  literally,  they  said:  "Not 
a  damned  thing;  they  can  take  care  of  themselves."  In  the  ap- 
prenticeship system,  the  intermittent  system,  we  take  care  of  the 
4,000,  pick  out  any  likely  man,  and  pick  out  the  man  who  is  doing 
good  work,  because  of  two  things,  quantity  and  quality,  and  send 
him  into  a  little  training  room,  and  we  very  often  teach  produc- 
tiveness, 25,  50  or  75  per  cent  in  a  short  time.  He  goes  back 
to  the  job  with  much  increased  efficiency,  and  we  consider  in 
that  way  we  give  the  4,000  men  in  the  shop  the  advantage  of 
our  training  system. 

Mr.  Spence,  of  the  Norton  Grinding  Company,  told  me  that 
he  believed  that  the  four  years'  apprenticeship  course  by  this  in- 
termittent method  would  give  the  apprentices  all  the  instruction 
that  they  required  in  two  years,  instead  of  four  years.  I  thank 
you. 

Mr.  I.  B.  Shoup  (Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing 
Company) :  If  I  may,  I  shall  present  what  we  are  doing  in  the 
way  of  clerical  training  at  the  Westinghouse  Electrical  Manufac- 
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turing  Company,  at  the  East  Pittsburgh  office.    This  is  new  with 
us ;  we  have  not  been  trying  it  a  long  while,  by  any  means. 

The  purpose  of  our  course  is  to  train  clerks  for  the  factory 
who  are  able  to  take  care  of  the  planning  and  scheduling  of 
productive  work  throughout  the  works. 

The  chief  production  clerks  of  the  factory  select  from  their 
departments  such  members  as  are  clerically  inclined,  sending  them 
to  the  educational  department  for  final  acceptance.  This  course 
is  open  to  men  and  women,  separate  classes  being  held  for  each. 

The  classes  vary  in  the  number  of  students  from  eight  to 
fifteen.  It  is  not  advisable  to  have  more  than  this  number  in 
one  class,  in  order  that  the  proper  attention  may  be  given  each 
student. 

The  course  consists  of  six  terms  of  ten  lessons  each,  sixty 
lessons  in  all.  Two  lessons  are  held  weekly,  each  lesson  cover- 
ing a  period  of  two  hours.  I  might  say  that  we  took  one  of  our 
chief  production  clerks  from  the  works,  who  had  been  in  his 
position  for  twenty  years,  and  perhaps  knows  the  system  of  office 
work  and  production  work  throughout  the  works  better  than  any 
other  individual  in  the  employ  of  the  company.  It  is  he  who 
conducts  these  classes. 

As  to  the  methods  of  instruction,  the  students  work  in  the 
factory  on  regular  production  clerical  work  and  report  to. the 
class  twice  a  week  for  instruction.  The  instructions  are  arranged 
from  a  manual  that  is  prepared  by  the  student  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  course.  In  addition  to  the  manual  that  contains  charts, 
sketches,  schedules  and  forms,  sets  of  practical  questions  are 
prepared  and  a  certain  number  taken  up  during  each  lesson  and 
thoroughly  discussed  by  students  and  instructor.  The  students 
fill  in  all  of  the  forms  that  are  later  posted  in  the  manual. 

At  the  end  of  each  term  a  review  is  given,  certain  portions 
being  oral  and  the  remainder  written.  The  student  is  graded 
from  the  oral  and  written  work,  attendance,  attitude,  etc. 

The  class  is  taken  on  inspection  trips  of  interest  to  various 
departments  of  the  factory,  being  accompanied  by  a  capable 
leader  who  understands  the  methods  used  in  the  department. 

The  student  is  encouraged  to  prepare  the  manual  in  a  neat 
and  orderly  manner,  and  when  finished  it  becomes  the  property 
of  the  student  so  long  as  he  may  be  in  the  employ  of  the  com- 
pany. 
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The  manual  is  arranged  in  logical  order,  starting  with  "Infor- 
mation to  the  Employes,"  Geography  of  Works,  Plan  of  Organi- 
zation, etc.,  each  subject  being  taken  up  in  proper  order.  Some 
of  the  general  points  included  in  the  manual  are  as  follows: 

1.  Information  for  Employes. 

2.  Plan  of  Geography  of  Works. 

3.  Plan  of  Organization. 

4.  Route  of  Order  Through  Organization. 

5.  Material  Abbreviations. 

6.  Manufacturing  Departments  of  Works  and  Detail  of 
Each. 

7.  Storeroom  System. 

8.  Entering  the  General  Order. 

9.  Entering  the  Stock  Order. 

10.  Making  Layout  of  Order. 

11.  Manufacturing  Information  for  Shop. 

12.  Ordering  Material. 

13.  Delivering. 

14.  Production  Diary  and  Efficiency  Chart. 

15.  Forms  in  General  Use. 

16.  Visits  to  Shop  and  Offices. 

17.  Circular  Letters. 

Filing  and  Preliminary  Production  Course. 
This  course  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  advance  production, 
except  the  following  features: 

1.  The  course  for  file  and  messenger  clerks. 

2.  The  course  covers  three  terms  of  twelve  lessons  each. 

3.  Students  finishing  this  course  qualify  for  the  advance  pro- 
duction course. 

4.  Practical  filing  tests  are  given  in  various  methods  such  as 
alphabetical  and  numerical  filing. 

5.  Visits  to  various  files  are  made  and  talks  to  class  are  given 
by  file  clerks  in  charge. 

You  will  notice  that  this  scheme  for  training  clerical  help 
involves  the  broadening  of  the  student's  horizon.  Ordinarily,  I 
believe  we  allow  our  clerical  force  to  attach  to  their  own  little 
job,  and  we  train  them  on  their  own  little  job  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  lose  all  sense  of  perspective  in  regard  to  the  work.  The 
chief  idea  of  this  plan  is  to  give  the  individual  a  perspective  of 
the  whole  line  of  clerical  work,  from  the  time  an  order  is  taken 
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in  the  district  office  until  the  product  is  finally  on  the  floor  for 
shipment,  and  even  shipped,  for  that  matter. 

I  would  like  to  talk  over  questions  of  clerical  training  later 
with  anyone  interested  along  this  line. 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Miles'  remarks  concerning  the  apprentice- 
ship system,  I  wish  that  Mr.  Miles  had  been  here  yesterday  when 
we  discussed  the  problem  of  trade  apprenticeship,  and  I  wish  he 
might  have  heard  the  emphatic  declarations  from  various  p^rts 
of  the  country  in  relation  to  the  proposal  to  shorten  the  appren- 
ticeship course.  We  have  done  a  great  deal  with  regard  to 
specific  training  to  which  Mr.  Miles  refers,  and  I  should  be  the 
very  last  one  to  minimize  its  value.  I  am  quite  certain  that  a 
wrong  impression  is  abroad  throughout  the  country  in  regard 
to  this  short  intensive  course.  I  feel  that  this  will  be  backed  up 
by  every  man  who  has  had  experience  in  apprenticeship  train- 
ing.   They  can  never  take  the  place  of  our  apprenticeship  course. 

I  was  in  one  of  our  plants  recently  and  saw  machines  turning 
out  3,000  pieces  a  day.  Fine  pieces  of  workmanship  the  products 
were — such  as  go  into  your  watch,  although  it  is  not  a  watch 
factory  I  am  talking  about,  but  a  meter  works.  There  these 
machines  were  doing  their  work  alone,  mark  you,  without  at- 
tendants. Now,  we  have  automatic  machines  of  various  kinds. 
Some  operate  without  attendants  during  the  whole  time,  and 
others  need  attendants  for  a  large  part  of  the  time.  Who  makes 
the  machines  operate  like  that?  Not  the  man  with  the  six  or 
eight  weeks'  training  course  on  mechanics  in  the  army,  or  in  an 
industrial  training  school,  but  it  is  the  man  who  through  a  long 
training  course  has  developed  initiative,  thoughtfulness,  resource- 
fulness and  experience.  You  cannot  make  men  of  that  type  in 
six  or  eight  weeks,  Mr.  Miles.  The  trouble  is  that  in  the  army 
training  work,  and  through  some  other  sources,  the  idea  has  got 
abroad  that  we  can  make  the  type  of  men  necessary  in  industrial 
lines  of  work  in  six  weeks  or  seven  months,  etc.,  but  you  can- 
not do  it.  You  need  a  long  training  course  to  get  experience 
and  to  develop  initiative  and  resourcefulness. 

Mr.  Miles:  May  I  congratulate  the  machine  that  is  able  to 
go  alone? 

Mr.  J.  D.  Gill  (Atlantic  Refining  Company)  :  I  am  mind- 
ful of  the  very  interesting  but,  unfortunately,  very  brief  discus- 
sion that  we  had  on  Monday  afternoon  concerning  the  economies 
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of  the  corporation  school.  The  question  was  raised,  "What  jus- 
tification has  a  teacher  in  a  corporation  school  for  instituting  a 
new  course?"  Because  there  may  be  some  in  this  room  who 
desire  to  start  an  office  school,  I  wish  to  say  just  a  word  of  jus- 
tification, dealing  not  with  the  main  issues  of  such  a  course,  but 
with  its  by-products.  It  has  to  do  especially  with  those  by-prod- 
ucts that  in  many  instances  are  of  lAost  interest  to  the  manage- 
ment that  pays  the  bills  of  the  course. 

There  are  certain  matters  in  every  old  business  institution 
that  are  not  just  right.  In  the  first  place,  the  salaries  paid  office 
workers  do  not  always  conform  to  the  difficulties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  work.  In  other  words,  they  are  not  equally  dis- 
tributed; in  the  second  place,  there  are  many  office  workers  en- 
gaged on  jobs  for  which  they  are  not  fitted,  and  in  the  third 
place  there  may  be  methods  employed  in  the  institution  that 
ought  to  be  corrected. 

If  business  experts,  efficiency  specialists,  are  brought  into 
such  organizations,  discord  frequently  results.  They  may  be  able 
to  study  conditions;  they  may  be  able  to  shift  people  around, 
but  very  often  they  have  brought  about  a  disorganized  rather 
than  a  better  organized  condition. 

I  speak  frankly  when  I  mention  the  by-products  of  corpora- 
tion school  training.  I  mean  just  this — ^that  the  corporation 
school  gives  the  opportunity  to  investigate  the  suitability  of  per- 
sonnel and  methods  of  doing  business,  an  opportunity  that  could 
not  be  obtained  otherwise  without  discord  and  lack  of  harmony. 

I  feel  a  hesitancy  about  putting  the  thing  this  way.  I  do  not 
wish  to  give  the  idea  that  the  course  should  be  mainly  directed 
to  discovering  by-products.  But  by-products  may  be  the  justi- 
fication for  giving  additional  educational  courses.  We  believe 
that  the  course  itself  should  impart  information  of  a  helpful 
character  and  in  addition  give  opportunity  to  the  worker  to  en- 
large his  knowledge,  not  only  of  his  own  particular  job,  but 
everything  around  him,  and  to  make  him  generally  more  happy 
and  contented  in  his  work. 

Chairman  Baker  :  Even  that  is  generally  regarded  as  being 
done  in  the  interest  of  the  company;  that  is,  a  happy  employe 
will  be  a  more  efficient  employe  on  general  principles,  so  that  it 
comes  back  to  the  same  question,  perhaps  not  entirely  a  question 
of  dollars  and  cents  but  of  practical  results  just  the  same. 
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Mr.  a.  S.  Donaldson  (R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  Inc.) :  In 
answer  to  the  last  speaker,  I  would  venture  to  say  that  if  the 
organization  to  which  he  refers  had  carried  on  a  job  analysis, 
the  difficulty  that  he  mentions  would  have  been  overcome, 

Mr.  Gill:  This  is  the  second  tilt  I  have  had  with  the  gen- 
tleman this  week.  It  is  not  really  a  tilt,  as  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  him.  I  will  say  in  answer  to  the  statement  that  job  analysis 
can  be  best  made  in  connection  with  the  training. 

Mr.  Donaldson  :  I  think  it  was  agreed  in  our  meeting  yes- 
terday that  a  scientific  job  analysis  should  be  carried  on  sepa- 
rately from  training.  That  is  the  procedure  which  we  are  follow- 
ing at  present  in  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  Inc. 

Mr.  L.  N.  Denniston  (Travelers  Insurance  Company) : 
Did  you  cover  the  organization  by  job  analysis? 

Mr.  Donaldson  :  We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  make  a  job 
analysis  of  the  entire  organization;  however,  that  job  is  now 
under  way. 

Most  of  us  have  started  at  the  wrong  end.  We  have  in  the 
past  attempted  to  employ,  to  train  and  to  formulate  bonus  plans 
without  first  making  a  job  analysis.  A  careful  job  analysis  is 
most  necessary  in  any  organization. 

Mr.  Denniston  :  May  I  ask  if  the  subject  of  preliminary 
schools  may  be  taken  up  in  connection  with  the  office  work 
schools  ? 

Chairman  Baker:  That  is  what  we  have  done.  W^e  have 
regarded  office  work  training  as  including  the  two  separate  func- 
tions, the  one  to  teach  the  filer  to  be  a  more  efficient  filer,  the 
telephone  operator  to  be  a  more  efficient  telephone  operator,  etc., 
and,  insofar  as  possible,  to  give  the  employe  a  slight  idea  of  the 
commercial  policy  of  the  company.  But  we  have  included  in  our 
definition  of  office  work  training  the  making  up  of  deficiencies 
in  preliminary  education.  There  we  usurp,  perhaps,  the  function 
of  the  public  schools,  but  we  all  know  that  many  employes  enter 
the  organization  utterly  unfitted  by  defective  preliminary  train- 
ing for  the  commercial  training  that  we  would  give  them.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  a  question  whether  such  efforts  should  be  dropped, 
for,  under  present  conditions,  the  necessity  of  giving  them  some 
degree  of  training  in  English,  arithmetic  and  similar  subjects 
with  the  commercial  training  is  imperative.  Of  course,  such  a 
proceeding  is  not  theoretically  desirable,  and  such  training  should 
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have  been  thorough  before  they  came  into  the  organization  at 
all.  However,  I  do  not  believe  any  organization  which  has  any 
completely  organized  office  training  finds  it  can  wholly  dispense 
with  supplementary  school  training. 

Mr.  Donaldson  :  May  I  ask  a  question  of  the  first  speaker 
on  this  subject?  As  I  understand  it,  your  present  school  offers 
only  English? 

Mr.  Denniston:  We  train  our  employes  in  the  various 
company  subjects — life  insurance,  accident  insurance,  health  in- 
surance, liability,  steam  boiler  accident  insurance,  workmen's 
compensation,  etc. 

Mr.  Donaldson:    Do  you  take  up  any  technical  subjects? 

Mr.  Denniston:  We  are  planning,  in  connection  with  what 
we  call  our  extension  school,  to  introduce  them  in  form  of  moving 
pictures. 

Mr.  Donaldson:    The  operation  of  the  typewriter? 

Mr.  Denniston  :  That  is  done  right  on  the  typewriter.  We 
are  planning  a  school  for  typists  and  dictaphone  operators.  Typ- 
ing and  dictaphone  operating  is  part  of  our  plan  and  will  be 
taken  up  in  our  preliminary  school.  In  the  case  of  a  girl  who 
thinks  she  would  like  to  be  a  typist,  we  give  her  an  opportunity 
in  the  preliminary  school  to  qualify,  and  in  that  way  try  to  make 
her  a  dictaphone  operator. 

Fred  G.  Kottman  (Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufactur- 
ing Company)  :  We  have  been  conducting  classes  for  office  boys 
at  East  Pittsburgh.  These  boys,  as  a  rule,  were  on  "Blind  Alley 
Jobs";  that  is,  jobs  that  lead  nowhere,  and  in  order  to  fit  them 
for  some  advanced  work,  we  organized  classes  in  tracing.  Any 
boy  who  could  secure  the  recommendation  of  his  superior  was 
accepted.  They  spent  three  two-hour  periods  per  week  in  the 
educational  department  under  competent  instructors,  where  they 
were  taught  lettering  and  tracing.  As  soon  as  they  were  compe- 
tent to  hold  a  position  in  the  drafting  department  they  were  trans- 
ferred to  such  work.  Several  hundred  boys  have  gone  through 
these  classes  and  worked  themselves  out  of  the  "Blind  Alley  Jobs" 
into  a  real  occupation.  The  Casino  Technical  Night  School  also 
conducts  classes  along  the  same  lines  where  these  boys  may  ob- 
tain further  training.  If  these  boys  have  the  ability  and  the 
desire,  they  may  take  a  two-year  apprenticeship  course  in 
drafting. 
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Wc  also  have  a  preliminary  school  for  typewriter  operators, 
where  new  girls  who  have  studied  stenography  and  typewriting 
but  who  have  not  developed  sufficient  speed,  or  who  are  not  fa- 
miliar with  our  vocabulary,  are  given  further  training  to  fit  them 
for  work  in  our  organization.  A  company  such  as  ours  has  a 
vocabulary  with  which  the  average  high  school  student  is  not 
familiar,  and  a  good  bit  of  stress  is  placed  upon  teaching  the 
words  peculiar  to  our  business.  Someone  has  asked  how  we 
measure  results.  The  fact  that  we  have  a  constant  waiting  list 
for  all  boys  and  girls  that  are  turned  out  of  these  classes  is,  I 
think,  the  best  evidence  that  can  be  offered  as  to  the  usefulness 
of  these  classes. 

Chairman  Baker:  How  do  you  select  the  boy  who  will 
have  ability  to  go  ahead  and  get  out  of  a  blind  alley  job? 

Mr.  Kottman:  Any  boy  can  apply  by  filling  out  a  blank, 
giving  his  age,  previous  experience,  etc.,  and  a  recommendation 
from  his  superior.  He  is  then  given  an  examination  in  common- 
school  subjects.  After  we  have  given  him  the  rudiments  and 
enabled  him  to  take  up  a  job,  we  tell  him  to  go  to  night  school 
and  continue  his  studies.  These  classes  start  at  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  Most  of  the  boys  go  on  duty  at  eight  o'clock  or 
eight-thirty,  in  which  case  the  boy  is  paid  from  the  time  he  ordi- 
narily reports  until  he  gets  back  to  work.  In  other  words,  if  a 
boy  regularly  reports  for  work  at  eight  o'clock  his  pay  starts  at 
eight  o'clock,  regardless  of  whether  he  is  going  to  school  or 
working.  In  some  cases  boys  are  permitted  to  come  to  classes  at 
other  times  during  the  day  if  they  cannot  be  spared  in  the  morn- 
ing. In  that  case  the  company  pays  their  entire  time  while  in  the 
classroom. 

Chairman  Baker:  I  wonder  if  anyone  present  has  tried 
this  sort  of  work  both  on  company  time  and  on  the  employe's 
own  time,  and  whether  he  has  found  it  more  practicable  one  way 
than  the  other? 

Mr.  L.  N.  Denniston  (The  Travelers  Insurance  Company)  : 
Probably  our  experience  last  winter  would  be  helpful.  We  ana- 
lyzed that  question  of  company  time  or  the  employe's  time  very 
carefully.  We  felt  that  since  we  were  offering  something  that 
should  be,  if  it  was  worth  while,  of  marked  advantage  to  the 
student  or  the  employe,  that  they  should  be  willing  to  make  some 
sacrifice  of  their  own  time.    That  is,  where  an  employe  is  getting 
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something  through  our  extension  school  work  that  is  worth  while, 
and  that  is  reflected  in  improvement  of  his  work,  that  means  im- 
proved remuneration.  Consequently,  it  is  a  case  of  self-improve- 
ment, taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity;  it  shotdd  be  taken 
care  of  on  their  own  time.  Our  plan  does  not  contemplate — 
wc  have  not  seriously  considered — giving  any  of  this  instruction 
work  on  the  company's  time. 

I  have  had  a  number  of  years'  experience  in  corporation  edu- 
cational work,  as  well  as  training,  and  participated  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Insurance  Institute,  and  I  have  passed  the  point  of 
thinking  you  can  give  something  for  nothing.  You  cannot  do  it. 
It  is  not  appreciated.  I  have  met  a  number  of  our  employes 
personally,  and  my  associates  have  met  a  great  many  others  and 
have  become  quite  well  acquainted  with  them,  and  the  employes 
are  realizing — those  who  made  the  sacrifice  of  an  hour  twice  a 
week  for  twenty  weeks — that  they  have  been  well  repaid  for  the 
effort  that  they  made. 

There  is  another  matter  I  would  refer  to,  that  probably  has 
been  discussed  in  previous  sessions  of  this  convention  that  I  was 
unable  to  attend.  We  have  not  established,  and  I  doubt  if  we 
ever  will  establish,  any  standardization  of  pay.  Every  employe 
stands  on  his  own  individual  merit,  and  is  so  considered ;  and  if 
an  employe  shows  exceptional  merit,  exceptional  equipment,  that 
individual  is  recognized.  He  is  not  stopped  because  he  happens 
to  be  in  grade  A  or  grade  5  of  the  schedule  of  remunerations. 
In  my  opinion,  there  is  nothing  that  will  cause  discontent  with 
office  work  so  quickly  as  to  establish  a  standardization  of  pay. 
It  savors  too  much  of  the  standardization  placed  upon  labor  by 
unions,  where  it  is  quite  impossible  for  a  man  to  emerge  above 
his  class,  and  I  think  as  soon  as  you  do  that  in  office  work  you 
are  beginning  to  mold  people  into  the  same  group,  and  it  is  dan- 
gerous. In  our  educational  work  that  point  is  emphasized.  If 
the  educational  work  we  are  offering  is  good,  you  can  afford  to 
make  a  sacrifice  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  educational  work  that 
is  offered.  If  you  improve  your  opportunity,  you  improve  your 
work;  if  you  improve  your  work,  you  improve  your  pay,  and 
there  is  no  limit ;  and  we  try  to  instil  it  into  the  minds  of  our 
workers  that  we  are  not  so  much  concerned  as  to  what  the  op- 
portunity is  as  we  are  concerned  as  to  whether  the  employe  will 
have  the  mental  and  physical  capacity  to  grasp  the  opportunity 
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and  hold  on  to  it,  and  these  opportunities  are  constantly  present- 
ing themselves.  That  is  the  atmosphere  that  must  be  about  the 
worker,  and  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  our  training. 
There  is  no  mystery  about  luck  or  pluck;  the  only  thing  in  it  is 
the  "U"  (you)  in  both  of  these  words.  That  is  the  principle 
we  are  trying  to  establish  in  our  extension  school  plan. 

Mr.  Donaldson  :  I  do  not  exactly  see  any  harm  in  standard- 
izing salaries  if  they  are  properly  standardized.  Why  not  take 
the  lowest  salary  and  the  highest  salary  you  would  pay  for  the 
job,  divide  the  job  into  grades,  beginning  with  the  lowest  salary, 
and  grade  upward  to  the  highest  salary.  As  the  person  shows 
more  initiative,  or  any  other  quality,  let  him  be  advanced  from 
one  grade  to  another.  It  does  not  mean  that  all  at  one  job  should 
stay  at  the  same  salary;  there  should  be  many  grades  in  one 
group. 

Mr.  Denniston:  In  these  groups  they  are  all  molded  into 
the  same  groove.  So  long  as  you  stamp  out  the  identity  of  the 
individual,  and  put  him  into  a  class,  the  tendency  is  to  make  him 
lose  his  identity. 

Mr.  Donaldson  :  It  seems  to  me  that  standardization  does 
not  mean  what  the  gentleman  thinks  it  means.  It  seems  to  me 
that  one  can  have  standardization  and  still  not  lose  the  identity 
of  any  employe — just  a  systematic  way  of  grouping  people,  not 
by  groups,  but  by  grades. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Banks  (American  Bridge  Company)  :  In  the  Of- 
fice Work  Training  reports  of  1916-'17  is  given  the  substance  of 
a  text-book  that  we  have  used  for  our  classes  at  Ambridge.  I 
am  wondering  if  all  the  reports  on  this  subject  could  not  be  got- 
ten together  and  bound  in  a  suitable  cover  and  made  available 
for  the  use  of  our  people  in  the  Association  and  outside  as  far 
as  we  care  to  circulate  them.  It  would  be  our  standard  text-book 
on  Office  Work  Training. 

Chairman.  Baker:  You  found  it  efficient — the  1916-'17 
text-book  ? 

Mr.  Banks:     Yes. 

Chairman  Baker:  I  have  practically  said  all  I  really  have 
to  say  in  this  particular  report.  There  is  one  question  I  should 
like  to  take  up  in  regard  to  the  problem  of  offering  courses  on 
the  employe's  time  or  company  time.  It  seems  to  me  employes 
need  this  training,  and  need  it  desperately.     All  of  them  need 
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some  proportion  of  it,  but  the  company  needs  it,  too,  and  just 
now,  since  war  conditions  have  brought  about  the  higher  pay 
for  less  efficient  work,  the  company  needs  it  more  than  it  has 
ever  needed  it  before. 

The  average  young  man  or  woman  is  unable  to  recognize  in 
their  individual  cases  either  the  value  or  their  need  of  just  the 
training  that  the  corporation  can  give  them  if  it  is  an  efficient 
organization.  If  the  company  cannot  persuade  them  to  go  to 
the  classrooms  on  their  own  time — ^and,  according  to  the  reports 
that  have  been  sent  in  to  us,  it  is  the  general  experience  that  you 
cannot  get  these  young  people  to  go  on  their  own  time — ^then  I 
should  say  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  give  the  instruction  on 
company  time.  If  you  cannot  convince  the  en^loyes  of  the  value 
of  this  instruction,  and  I  think  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  convince 
the  younger  employes,  for  office  workers  are  usually  the  younger 
employes,  telephone  operators,  etc.,  that  they  need  just  the  train- 
ing you  can  give  them,  you  have  no  choice  but  to  give  it  on  com- 
pany time,  as  the  company's  necessities  require  that  these  em- 
ployes should  be  trained,  and  the  company  needs  the  results  of 
it  just  as  much  as  the  employe,  and  perhaps  more. 

The  session  then  adjourned. 
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EXECUTIVE  TRAINING 

Thursday  Afternoon 
Mr.  S,  W.  Ashe,  Presiding 

President  Kincaid:  I  have  a  few  copies  of  the  second 
message  proposed  for  the  election  of  the  permanent  Board  of 
Trustees.  If  any  of  you  were  not  here  when  we  opened  discus- 
sion this  afternoon,  and  did  not  hear  of  the  proposal  with  regard 
to  the  change  in  the  method  of  electing  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
I  shall  say  that  we  have  here  some  of  the  typewritten  copies 
embodying  the  proposed  changes.  If  anyone  wants  one  of  these 
copies  he  may  come  forward  and  get  it  after  the  meeting.  I  am 
going  to  ask  Mr.  Sidney  W.  Ashe,  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, to  preside  this  afternoon.  Mr.  Ashe  is  a  veteran  of  the 
Association,  and  I  do  not  think  you  will  run  away  with  him. 

Chairman  Ashe:  Dr.  E.  B.  Gowin  will  give  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Executive  Training.  I  am  going  to  ask  Dr. 
Gowin  to  be  as  brief  as  he  can,  and  still  be  consistent,  so  as  to 
divide  the  balance  of  the  afternoon  into  a  sort  of  joint  round 
table  meeting,  not  only  on  the  executive  training,  but  matters 
that  pertain  more  or  less  directly  to  it. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  those  of  you  who 
have  taken  such  a  great  interest  in  the  round  table. meetings. 

(Dr.  Gowin  then  presented  the  report,  reading  extracts  from 

it.) 
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EXECUTIVE  TRAINING 

With  what  effectiveness  does  the  average  executive  do  his 
work? 

The  executive  as  he  organizes  an  enterprise,  delegates  its 
various  duties  to  subordinates,  and  supervises  their  accomplish- 
ment of  these  tasks,  functions  as  a,  vital  center.  To  him  come 
various  questions,  proposals  of  policy,  complaints,  reports,  and 
other  matters  of  business;  and  from  him  issues  the  directions 
with  which  the  owners  of  the  enterprise,  its  employes,  and  the 
public  are  alike  concerned.  Each  of  these  three  groups,  should 
the  enterprise  be  wisely  conceived  and  managed  with  skill,  bene- 
fits from  his  activities,  whereas  experience  has  demonstrated  that 
the  enterprise  which  lacks  such  positive  managerial  guidance 
invariably  suffers  a  diminution  of  its  productivity,  if  not  the 
cessation  in  bankruptcy  of  its  career  as  a  going  concern.  Upon 
the  basis  merely  of  adequate  return  from  the  corporation's  ex- 
penditure, we  must  conclude  that  the  executive  in  securing  for 
the  owners  satisfactory  dividends,  for  the  workers  better  wages 
and  working  conditions,  and  for  the  consumer  a  superior  com- 
modity at  lower  cost,  performs  a  distinct  service. 

We  do  not  wish  to  disparage  in  any  way  the  importance  of 
unskilled  labor  and  skilled  labor;  but,  judged  by  the  matter-of- 
fact  test  of  the  balance  sheet,  hundreds,  even  many  himdreds  of 
men,  may  be  outweighed  in  productiveness  by  a  very  few  men 
who  occupy  strategic  positions  in  their  company's  organization. 

Executives  and  the  Educational  Director 

The  presence  of  these  men,  whose  effectiveness,  or  lack  or 
effectiveness,  as  the  case  may  be,  has  so  much  to  do  with  the 
company's  earning  power,  challenges  the  forward-looking  educa- 
tional director.  There  are,  it  is  true,  men  who  by  chance  have 
gotten  into  the  ranks  of  educational  directors  who  consider  the 
training  ftmction  fully  performed  when  their  apprentices  are 
turned  into  journeymen;  and  to  whom  English  to  foreigners  or 
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a  vestibule  training  room  are  startling,  and  unwelcome,  innova- 
tions. These  men  are  not  representative;  they  certainly  are  not 
here.  Training  has  come  more  and  more  to  be  recognized  as 
a  systematic  way  to  develop  a  company's  human  assets ;  properly 
conducted  it  insures  men  increased  growth  technically,  finan- 
cially, intellectually  and  socially;  likewise  to  the  corporation  it 
insures  an  added  earning  power.  And  this  holds  true  with  men 
above,  as  well  as  members  of,  the  rank  and  file. 

When  the  educational  director  commences  to  think  of  his 
activities  in  this  way,  what  conclusion  takes  shape  in  his  mind? 
Training  is  not  a  mere  device  which  has  a  certain  usefulness  for 
the  rank  and  file  alone,  but  something  systematic,  comprehensive, 
the  usefulness  of  which  embraces  all  those  within  the  company's 
organization.  Whether  training  shall  be  provided  for  certain 
individuals  or  a  certain  group  does  not  depend  upon  its  possibil- 
ity, for  it  is  possible,  but  upon  its  feasibility.  From  this  point 
of  view,  the  educational  director  scans  the  company's  various 
activities  and  various  personalities,  on  the  look-out  constantly  for 
training's  most  profitable  use. 

The  question  which  faces  us,  consequently,  is  this :  With  con- 
ditions as  they  are  and  in  view  of  the  company's  other  employes, 
does  the  training  of  executives  represent  a  profitable  undertak- 
ing? Much  depends  upon  the  degree  of  effectiveness  with  which 
these  executives  already  are  functioning. 

How  Effective  Are  Executives? 

The  mere  raising  of  this  question,  How  effective  are  execu- 
tives? with  its  implication  that  some  are  below  one  hundred  per 
cent,  may  impress  certain  persons  as  something  of  a  presump- 
tion. But  this  is  a  professional  gathering,  a  meeting  of  educa- 
tional directors  who  have  been  moving  for  years  past  towards 
the  completion  of  highly  effective  and  well-rounded  training  pro- 
grams. To  be  highly  effective  and  well  rounded  these  programs 
must  provide  for  the  training  of  all  persons  connected  with  the 
corporation,  the  sole  test  being  that  of  feasibility.  And  we  should, 
therefore,  face  the  question  with  entire  frankness.  The  execu- 
tives themselves,  we  are  more  apt  than  not  to  find,  have  already 
long  pondered  this  question;  and  have  been  ready  to  welcome 
for  some  time  past  constructive  assistance  on  the  part  of  the 
educational  director. 
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The  arriving  at  a  working  basis  with  respect  to  executive 
effectiveness  calls  for  some  sort  of  a  measure  or  standard  by 
which  to  proceed.  Industry  has  its  master  builders,  executives 
like  Gary,  Schwab,  Patterson,  Cottingham;  but  obviously,  were 
the  accomplishments  of  men  such  as  these  taken  as  the  standard, 
few  executives  could  measure  anywhere  near  one  hundred  per 
cent  and  the  educational  director  would  have  on  his  hands  an 
unworkable  problem.  The  aim  of  the  educational  director,  and 
the  test  of  his  satisfactory  accomplishment  in  the  training  of 
executives,  has  to  be  somewhat  less  ideal,  and  more  get-at-able, 
than  the  captain  of  industry's  career. 

The  viewpoint  of  the  educational  director  when  he  surveys 
various  gr^ps  ^within  his  organization,  asking  himself,  "Do  these 
apprentices,  or  semi-skilled  workmen,  or  foreigners  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  English  language,  or  salesmen,  etc.,  represent 
the  most  profitable  opening  for  our  training  service?"  need  only 
be  made  more  specific,  and  individual,  in  order  to  provide  us  the 
workable  standard  which  we  need.     . 

Capacity  Fully  or  Incompletely  Used? 

There  exists  in  each  executive  of  our  organization  certain 
native  capacity,  the  basic  raw  material  which  parents,  teachers, 
preachers,  associates,  and  himself  have  been  for  years  shaping 
and  re-shaping.  This  process  has  already,  by  the  time  the  exec- 
utive comes  within  the  purview  of  the  educational  director  as 
^  prospective  subject  for  training,  utilized  more  or  less  fully  the 
person's  inherent  possibilities.  Hence  the  educational  director's 
practical  question,  Is  this  executive  doing  his  best?  How  fully 
is  he  getting  out  of  himself  all  there  is  in  him?  The  answer  in 
a  given  case  might  be  one  hundred  per  cent,  though  the  man  had 
advanced  no  further  than  assistant  foreman;  the  answer  in  an- 
other case  might  be  fifty  per  cent,  though  the  man  was  the  com- 
pany's general  manager.  Whatever  the  percentage,  however,  the 
point  here  emphasized  is  its  positive  relation  to  training,  to  the 
possibilities  existing  within  this  man  which  the  educational  di- 
rector, at  a  given  cost,  turns  into  profit-earning  assets  of  the 
corporation. 

Do  executives,  as  a  class,  afford  large,  or  small  possibilities? 
While,  as  has  just  been  indicated,  the  basis  is  the  individual, 
we  are  here  generalizing  with  the  aim  of  considering  to  what 
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extent  real  possibilities  for  training  exist  in  the  executive  group. 
We  recently  secured  from  Qass  "A^*  and  Qass  "B"  members 
of  the  Association  sixty-five  answers  to  this  question : 

"How  efficient,  do  you  estimate,  the  average  executive  is? % 

(One  hundred  per  cent  let  us  assume  is  the  best  use  of  all  that  a  man 
has  in  him.)" 

The  estimates  when  totaled  showed  the  average  to  be  sixty- 
four  per  cent. 

What  dependence  does  this  figure,  sixty- four  per  cent,  justify? 

The  gentlemen  from  whom  the  data  were  obtained  are  them- 
selves leading  members  of  the  National  Association.  -They  have 
had,  at  least  practically  all  of  them  have  had,  an  extensive  first- 
hand acquaintance  with  executives,  having  known  and  been 
trained  executives  during  some  years  past.  Moreover,  they  have 
more  or  less  of  a  professional  interest  in  the  matter  at  hand,  from 
which  it  ought  to  follow  that  their  judgment  would  be  well 
considered  and  accurate. 

Notwithstanding  the  ability  of  these  gentlemen,  the  question 
represents  something  difficult  to  answer.  "It  is  hard  to  gener- 
alize," declared  one  member  who  sent  in  a  letter  of  regret  instead 
of  the  desired  estimate.  "Opinions  will  vary,"  said  another.  "If 
I  were  to  write  down  a  figure  now  and  then  forget  about  it  and 
later  when  asked  the  same  question  again  I  probably  would  give 
a  different  figure."  The  fact  that  one  member  estimated  the  ex- 
ecutive's efficiency  above  ninety-five  per  cent  and  three  others 
under  thirty-five  per  cent,  shows  that  variations  do  exist,  and 
that  our  previous  question  has  a  bearing — "What  dependent  does 
this  figure,  sixty- four  per  cent,  justify?" 

Chance  vs.  Consensus  of  Opinion 

The  point  at  issue  here  is  not  whether  the  estimates  vary,  for 
variations  always  are  expected  (if  everybody  sent  in  the  same 
answer,  collusion  would  be  established)  ;  but  whether  we  have 
merely  a  collection  of  meaningless  snap  judgments,  or  a  real 
consensus  of  opinion.  The  way  the  estimates  themselves  are 
distributed  with  respect  to  frequency,  provides  here  a  useful  test. 
A  real  consensus  of  opinion  would  present,  were  the  data  plotted, 
something  approaching  the  bell-shaped  curve,  whereas  a  collec- 
tion of  mere  snap  judgments  would  show  more  or  less  skewness. 
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We  have  plotted  in  rough  diagram  form  these  data  received 
from  the  members.  Whereas  two  members  estimated  the  execu- 
tive's effectiveness  above  ninety,  three  times  as  many  estimated 
it  between  eighty  and  ninety,  and  ten  times  as  many  between 
seventy  and  seventy-nine.  From  there  on  declines  ensue  and 
only  six  estimates  all  told  run  under  fifty  per  cent  (See  Fig.  1). 
We  have  also  computed  the  average  deviation,  thinking  that  it 
will  prove  more  serviceable  than  would  the  standard  deviation; 
and  find  that  around  the  average  per  cent  of  sixty-four  the  mem- 
bers tended  to  deviate  only  eleven  points.  This  relatively  mod- 
erate average  deviation  and  the  appearance  of  the  diagram  shows 
that  our  members,  when  they  considered  the  effectiveness  of  the 
average  executive,  are  fairly  well  in  agreement. 

Upon  considering  this  percentage  of  sixty-four,  which  means 
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thirty-six  per  cent  of  unused  executive  resources,  and  the  decided 
importance  of  the  executive's  efforts  within  the  organization,  is 
it  not  evident  at  once  that  the  educational  director  here  faces  a 
real  opportunity,  a  condition,  in  short,  of  unusual  possibilities? 

Data  on  Three  Groups 

The  director,  convinced  that  these  possibilities  do  exist,  now 
carries  his  plans  a  step  further.  There  are  various  groups,  or 
grades,  of  executives  within  the  organization,  using  the  term 
executive  in  its  rather  loose  and  popular  sense.  Which  particu- 
lar group  affords,  with  respect  to  the  training  contemplated,  the 
best  opportunity? 

The  desire  to  secure  well  considered  information  upon  this 
question  caused  us  to  lay  it  before  the  same  gentlemen,  Class  "A" 
and  Qass  "B"  members  of  the  Association,  already  specified. 
These  gentlemen  were  asked : 

"Which  executives  measure  up  best  to  the  possibilities  of  their  own 
position?     (Check  one). 

Presidents,  Vice-Presidents,  General  Managers.  .  .  . 
Department  Heads.  ... 
Foremen.  ..." 

Sixty-three  estimates  were  sent  in  to  us,  which  are  presented 
in  the  accompanying  chart  (see  Fig.  2).  The  higher  executives 
were  given  a  decided  majority  in  the  estimates,  with  the  depart- 
ment heads  second,  and  the  foremen  third. 
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These  statistics  provide  the  educational  director  a  useful  sug- 
gestion as  to  his  procedure.  Moreover,  the  view  that  training 
should  aid  men  in  getting  the  best  results  from  themselves  points 
in  the  same  direction;  foremen  and  department  heads,  in  com- 
parison with  higher  executives,  doubtless  less  fully  get  from  them- 
selves the  best  that  is  within  them. 

Methods  of  Training 

What  has  been  said  so  far  has  to  do  primarily  with  the  pro- 
gram of  training,  rather  than  with  the  how  of  the  training  itself. 
The  Committee  on  Executive  Training  in  our  report  two  years 
ago  discussed  the  methods  employed  in  training  executives,  and 
a  year  ago  described  much  the  same  methods  more  specifically 
from  the  standpoint  of  training  foremen.*  Instead,  therefore, 
of  traversing  this  ground  again,  the  Committee  will  not  in  this 
year's  report  go  into  the  matter  of  how  to  train  further  than  to 
quote  a  few  paragraphs  written  upon  this  subject  recently  by 
Mr.  Dooley,  whose  splendid  efforts  in  the  National  Association 
is  familiar  to  all  of  us.f 

The  particular  problem  Mr.  Dooley  describes  is  the  develop- 
ing into  future  business  leaders  of  relatively  inexperienced  young 
men.  With  reference  to  the  methods  for  dealing  with  this  prob- 
lem he  says: 

"In  general,  the  following  characteristics  may  be  considered 
in  selecting  young  men  for  training  in  any  business : 

1.  Moral  Fibre — Integrity,  honesty,  reliability,  dependability, 
a  spirit  of  helpfulness,  modesty,  refinement,  ability  to  work  in  an 
organization,  cooperativeness,  tact  fulness,  etc.  In  short  those 
things  which  make  a  man  liked  and  respected  and  trusted  among 
his  fellow-men.    He  is  acceptable. 

"2.  Personal  Power — Originality,  initiative,  resourcefulness, 
vision,  ability  to  discriminate  between  essentials  and  non-essen- 
tials, courage,  readiness  to  accept  responsibility,  understanding 
of  men,  etc.    In  short,  those  things  which  designate  a  man  as  an 

*  See  Proceedings  of  the  Sixth  Annual  Convention  and  the  Seventh 
Annual  Convention,  National  Associaiton  of  Corporation  Schools.  We 
are  also  indebted  to  The  Macmillan  Company  for  the  privilege  of  includ- 
ing in  the  present  report  certain  extracts  from  Gowin's  "The  Selection 
and  Training  of  the  Business  Executive." 

t  Sec  "100%",  issue  of  May,  1920. 
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original  contributor  in  some  way  to  the  world's  progress.     He 
gets  things  done. 

"3.  Technique — ^Technical  knowledge,  special  experience, 
kinks  of  a  trade  or  profession,  data,  formulae,  etc.  In  short,  those 
facts  which  he  acquires  either  from  books  or  from  experience. 
He  knows  how. 

"To  summarize  these  points  in  the  reverse  order,  the  third 
represents  the  acquired  tools  with  which  he  works,  the  second  is 
his  ability  to  use  these  tools ;  and  the  first  is  his  character,  or  in 
a  sense  his  passport  which  permits  him  to  work  with  the  rest 
of  us. 

"The  majority  of  young  men,  especially  those  graduating 
from  collie,  have  the  first  of  these  qualifications  and  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  third,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  two-thirds 
of  them  are  lacking  in  the  second. 

"With  this  experience  and  general  philosophy  as  a  background 
it  is  necessary  to  develop  a  method  of  training  which  will  not  only 
teach  men  a  certain  number  of  technical  formulae,  but  will  develop 
within  them  the  originality  and  initiative  necessary  to  successful 
original  application  of  these  formulae. 

.  "After  a  number  of  years  of  experimenting  with  yoimg  men 
varying  in  age  from  fourteen  to  thirty,  some  having  only  a  part 
of  the  public  school  education,  and  some  having  graduated  from 
college,  there  is  one  imiversal  deduction  which  may  be  stated 
here  as  the  basic  principle  in  all  effective  education  or  training, 
whether  in  the  academic  class  room  or  in  the  practical  shop : 

''Technical  information  shotdd  be  presented  to  students  in  the 
form  of  jobs  or  problems  or  projects  or  questions,  and  these 
should  be  presented  in  advance  of  formal  explanation  of  methods 
of  solution. 

"Many  problems  simply  take  the  form  of  questions,  but  the 
answers  to  these  questions  should  never  be  given  in  systematic 
form. 

"Of  course,  the  problems  and  questions  must  be  arranged  in 
some  order  of  difficulty  so  that  each  problem  means  a  step  for- 
ward. Obviously,  a  young  machinist  should  not  be  started  on 
a  gear-cutting  machine  before  he  has  had  some  of  the  simple 
bench  and  lathe  work,  or  a  young  salesman  should  not  be  sent 
to  the  most  difficult  customer  first. 

"On  the  other  hand,  each  job  that  is  put  up  to  either  of  these 
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• 

two  men  should  be  a  real  job  and  should  not  have  all  of  the 
punch  taken  out  of  it  by  being  thoroughly  explained  beforehand. 
Memorized  lectures  do  not  stick  with  us,  or  if  they  do,  they  never 
become  a  part  of  our  real  experience.  They  are  always  super- 
ficial in  their  relation  to  our  best  actions. 

''It  is  a  difficult  and  serious  task  to  teach  by  this  method.  It 
takes  time  and  much  patience. 

'Tor  the  head  of  a  department  to  explain  carefully  to  his 
young  assistant  all  of  the  difficulties  which  the  young  assistant 
is  about  to  encounter  during  the  day,  or  to  explain  nothing  but 
merely  to  storm  at  him  at  the  end  of  the  day  after  he  has  made 
a  mistake,  are  both  easy  things  to  do. 

"The  right  thing  to  do  is  to  give  just  enough  fundamental 
information  at  the  beginning  to  set  the  boundaries  or  policies 
within  which  the  young  man  is  expected  to  act,  and  then  at  a 
later  time  to  discuss  with  him  the  details  of  his  experience  in 
a  way  which  will  help  him  to  analyze  them  and  come  to  his  own 
correct  conclu^ons. 

"When  this  process  becomes  too  burdensome  to  the  executive 
staff  it  is  time  to  set  up  a  special  training  school.  The  method 
is  simple :  First  you  provide  a  series  of  actual  work  assignments 
where  the  experience  is  real,  and  then  you  provide  a  series  of 
class  meetings  for  discussion  of  each  man's  experience,  following 
an  outline  of  problems  and  questions  which  are  given  them  in 
advance. 

"The  old  'sink  or  swim'  method  produces  poor  swimmers  and 
many  drownings.  On  the  other  hand,  too  many  swimming  les- 
sons given  on  land  take  all  of  the  spirit  and  initiative  out  of  men 
by  teaching  them  in  detail  how  swimming  is  done  but  never  how 
to  swim. 

"In  our  training  processes  we  must  first  of  all  develop  what 
we  may  call  industrial  intelligence  and  not  merely  require  routine 
memorized  formulae  and  standardized  methods. 

"We  must  encourage  men  to  vary  from  things  as  they  are 
today.  We  must  stimulate  the  research  point  of  view,  the  habit 
of  eternal  inquiry  after  better  ways,  for  only  through  this  can 
we  ever  hope  to  develop  the  leaders  of  the  future. 

"This  can  be  done  normally  and  without  forcing  by  beginning 
with  the  work,  or  the  job,  and  approaching  the  student  with  a 
discussion  of  many  questions  about  his  job.    If  the  student  rises 
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to  the  occasion  and  comes  back  with  original  contributions  you 
know  he  is  growing,  and  it  is  your  business,  employer  as  well  as 
teacher,  to  keep  him  growing  to  the  limit  of  his  capacity. 

"Some  men  will  never  respond  greatly,  and  therefore  will 
continue  in  the  routine  performance  of  their  present  work.  All 
of  us  cease  to  respond  sooner  or  later  and  thereby  we  find  our 
level. 

"The  trouble  with  our  schools  has  been  that  they  artificially 
pull  people  above  their  levels  by  forcing  memorized  formulae. 

"The  trouble  with  industry  has  been  that  it  artificially  holds 
men  below  their  levels  through  lack  of  opportimity  to  really  study 
out  the  science  underlying  their  work,  and  through  arbitrary 
authority. 

"When  these  two  things  arc  brought  together — ^when  the 
spirit  of  the  teacher  pervades  industry,  and  the  spirit  of  produc- 
tion furnishes  the  background  for  education,  then  all  people  will 
find  their  levels  automatically  and  remain  there  without  chafing 
under  arbitrary  authority.  To  make  this  function  in  practically 
any  organization,  two  kinds  of  training  must  be  provided: 

"1.  That  which  young  men  just  starting  into  business  are 
obliged  to  take  because  of  a  company's  determination  to  select 
and  train  for  efficiency; 

"2.  That  which  any  man  in  the  business  who  is  ambitious  to 
improve  himself  may  take  according  to  his  own  option. 

"In  both  cases,  however,  the  method  of  teaching  should  be 
the  same  and  should  have  a  three- fold  purpose : 

"1.  To  inspire  the  highest  quality  of  American  manhood, 
although  if  a  man  has  not  a  fine  moral  fibre,  integrity,  honesty, 
reliability,  etc.,  he  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  training. 

"2.  To  discover  and  develop  personal  power  in  the  use  of 
knowledge  under  new  and  trying  circumstances. 

"3.  To  establish  a  certain  amount  of  accurate  fundamental 
knowledge." 

The  Problem  of  Maintaining  Interest 

Underneath  all  these  training  methods  and  largely  responsible 
for  the  results  which  accrue  from  them  is  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  one  trained.  Does  the  executive  see  anything  on  ahead  worth 
training  for?  Is  he  burning  with  zeal  for  self -improvement  and 
advancement,  or  is  he  not? 
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These  questions  get  at  the  heart  of  the  educational  director's 
task  in  the  training  of  executives.  Yet  they  are  matters  which 
far  transcend  this  director's  power  to  shape  as  he  will  since  they 
are  part  and  parcel  of  the  industrial  system  itself  and  necessarily 
responsive  to  vast  social  changes  as  these  take  place. 

"For  the  vast  majority  of  men,"  says  Sir  Albert  H.  Stanley, 
Chairman  of  the  Undergroimd  Railways  (London),  and  past 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  telling  how  to  train  a  general 
manager,*  "even  in  the  controlling  positions  of  commerce  and 
industry,  there  is  really  no  longer  a  question  of  possible  owner- 
ship lying  ahead.  The  opportunity  for  ownership  is  fast  disap- 
pearing. Yet  in  the  past  this  opportunity  was  one  of  the  great 
incentives  to  keen  and  intelligent  work. 

"In  the  comparatively  small  business  there  is  a  great  gap 
between  the  owner,  with  his  little  coterie  of  friends  and  relatives, 
and  the  employes.  It  is  not,  therefore,  for  the  employes  that  the 
opportunity  for  ownership  exists,  but  for  the  fortunate  members 
of  this  small  upper  circle.  They  run  the  business,  and  from 
among  them  are  chosen  the  men  who  make  it  or  mar  it. 

"Now,  this  general  plan  is  all  very  well  in  its  way.  It  pro- 
duced good  results  upon  the  scale  on  which  industry  has  been 
run  hitherto.  But  as  an  effective  machine  it  is  rapidly  becoming 
out-of-date. 

"Ownership  in  the  great  business  undertakings  of  today  is  a 
phantom.  As  evolution  proceeds,  it  will  become  more  and  more 
ghostlike.  The  owner  of  today  comes  in  not  by  way  of  the  office 
door  at  the  works,  but  by  way  of  the  stock  exchange  in  the  finan- 
cial district.  What  is  happening  in  the  Lancashire  cotton  indus- 
try is  a  striking  example  of  this.  The  ownership  of  the  cotton- 
mills  has  begim  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  share-holders,  who 
may  never  have  seen  a  cotton-mill  in  their  lives,  and  may  have 
got  their  start  in  some  different  industry. 

"From  every  point  of  view,  centralization  and  combination 
are,  I  feel,  excellent.  It  is,  after  all,  merely  the  application  to 
industry  of  the  principle  of  the  single  command  that  brought  us 
victory  in  the  war.  Business  in  the  twentieth  century  cannot 
afford  to  fritter  away  its  resources  upon  a  number  of  sm<rll, 
isolated,  uncoordinated  attacks.  It  must  decide  where  to  strike, 
and  strike  hard.  If  $50,000  is  to  be  spent  on  research  it  must 
♦  See  System,  May,  1920. 
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not  be  spent  in  ten  suins  of  $5,000  in  ten  laboratories,  none  of 
which  knows  what  the  others  are  doing.  If  $5,000  is  to  be  spent 
on  advertising,  it  must  not  be  broken  up  into  ten  parts,  not  one 
of  which  produces  any  result. 

"But  how  does  all  this  bear  upon  tht  problem  of  finding, 
training,  and  using  the  $50,000-a-year  man?  In  this  way:  Op- 
portunity for  ownership  in  business  is  denied  under  the  new 
conditions;  yet  men  have  to  be  found  to  run  every  business. 
Responsibility  is,  indeed,  often  far  greater  in  the  case  of  the^ 
men  than  it  would  have  been  under  ownership. 

"The  salaried  man  not  only  deals  with  enormously  greater 
interests  than  the  old-fashioned  owner,  but  he  is  also  dealing  with 
money  that  is  not  his  own,  and  that  he  cannot  therefore  do  with 
as  he  likes.  The  man  who  handles  his  own  money  is  not  gener- 
ally a  man  of  great  wealth.  The  sum  may  seem  large  to  him  as 
an  individual,  but  how  small  it  probably  is  compared  with  the 
millions  of  capital  invested  in^  great  joint-stock  enterprise. 

"You  want  a  new  type  of  man  to  fit  this  new  set  of  condi- 
tions. He  must  be  of  a  type  whose  ability  and  zest  for  work  are 
such  that  you  cannot  compensate  him  merely  by  a  salary,  however 
large ;  $50,000  a  year  is  a  considerable  sum,  but  after  all  it  can 
hardly  be  compared  with  the  profits  that  a  man  of  commensurate 
ability  used  to  take  as  owner  out  of  a  very  much  smaller  under- 
taking. 

"Do  not  mistake  me.  The  size  of  the  salary  is  important. 
It  gives  dignity  to  a  position ;  it  marks  status ;  it  is  a  goal  worth 
aiming  at,  and  probably  worth  fighting  for.  The  prize  of  big 
salaries  instills  ambition  into  a  young  man's  mind  from  the  mo- 
ment he  enters  a  business  and  out  of  ambition  comes  effective 
management.  Yet  it  must  be  recognized  that  such  a  prize  cannot 
be  anything  like  so  great  as  the  prizes  of  ownership.  We  shall 
have  to  fall  back  as  well  upon  the  joy  of  work,  the  love  of 
seizing  opportunity,  the  enjoyment  that  can  be  got  out  of  the 
consciousness  that  you  know  a  great  undertaking  from  "A"  to 
"Z,"  and  can  handle  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

"The  secret  of  how  to  find  the  big  men  who  I  know  are  grow- 
ing up  to  fill  the  big  new  jobs  of  the  big  new  century  is — Oppor- 
tunity. Opportunity,  and  again  Opportunity !  Opportunity  must 
be  thrust  at  them — opportunity  to  educate  and  train  themselves." 

This  concluding  remark  of  Sir  Stanley's  merits  the  educa- 
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tional  director's  closest  attention  since  it  indicates  the  content 
and  the  means  required  in  working  out  the  problem  of  executive 
interest  m  training. 

Present  Day  Difficulties 

The  management  of  our  industries  has  been  under  fire  re- 
cently, and  still  is.  Leadership  itself  has  been  challenged,  and 
denounced  as  an  incubus  in  the  path  of  humanity's  progress. 
Men  upon  soap-boxes  and  in  pulpits,  and  at  times  in  places  where 
sound  judgment  has  been  wont  to  function,  have  claimed  that 
workingmen,  were  they  only  able  to  throw  off  the  yoke  that  binds 
them,  could  secure  with  ease  double  or  thrice  what  now  they  get. 
It  has  been  a  fetching  picture,  which  has  caught  the  eye  of  the 
foolish  and  weakened  the  working  morale.  While  denounced  on 
the  one  hand  as  a  parasite,  executives  on  the  other  hand  have 
faced  demands  which  only  a  miracle  worker  could  satisfy. 

"It's  a  hard  job  these  days  b«ing  a  manager,"  commented 'a 
certain  president  recently,  as  he  glanced  across  the  roadway  from 
his  plant  where  an  apostle  of  the  "new  order"  was  preparing  to 
harangue  his  men ;  "a  hard  job,  and  very  little  in  it." 

Have  executives  under  the  strain  and  at  times  the  serious 
injustices  and  oppositions  with  which  they  are  faced,  somewhat 
let  down?  To  what  extent  are  they  failing  to  meet  the  obliga- 
tions resting  upon  theia,  to  put  their  shoulders  solidly  to  the 
wheel,  to  cooperate?  These  questions  concern  the  educational 
director  decidedly;  they  indicate  what  measure  of  response  he 
will  have  to  his  program  of  executive  training.  Sixty-two  an- 
swers have  been  received  to  this  question.  The  average  is  twenty- 
seven  per  cent.  Figure  3  shows  these  replies  graphically.  That 
there  was  a  considerable  deviation  of  opinion  with  respect  to  this 
matter,  is  shown  in  the  diagram  itself  and  in  the  fact  that,  though 
the  average  is  only  twenty-seven  per  cent,  the  average  variation 
from  this  is  eleven  points. 

Holding  the  Right  Attitude 

Much  has  been  said  during  recent  years  of  labor  turnover; 
but  little,  or  nothing,  have  we  heard  of  executive  turnover.  Yet, 
what  better  assurance  for  good  working  conditions  and  a  satis- 
factory wage  for  labor,  adequate  dividends  to  the  corporation's 
stockholders,  and  commodities  provided  the  public  at  reasonable 
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price,  than  an  effective,  satisfied  and  enthusiastic  group  of  execu- 
tives continually  on  the  job  ?  We  are  apt  to  overlook  this  highly 
important  fact. 

An  investigation  of  one  hundred  corporations  promoted  dur- 
ing the  late  nineties  revealed  the  fact  that  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  presidents  had  been  at  the  helm,  an  average  2.35  years  for 
each  company.  The  average  length  of  tenure  of  all  the  presidents 
was  under  seven  years.  Moreover,  these  statistics  represent  the 
situation  too  favorably,  because  these  one  hundred  corporations 
had  maintained  themselves  steadily  from  the  time  of  their  incor- 
poration, whereas  a  considerable  number  of  the  companies  pro- 
moted at  the  same  time  had  encountered  bankruptcy,  or  for  other 
reasons  had  ceased  to  exist.  These  so-called  trusts  bore  hard 
not  alone  upon  labo^  and  the  consumer,  about  which  so  much  is 
said ;  but  also  laid  heavy  hand  upon  stockholders  and  executives. 

What  clearer  evidence  of  today's  need  ?  The  critical  attitude, 
the  policy  of  obstruction  and  denunciation  of  executives,  has  not 
gotten  industry  where  it  now  stands,  nor  can  it  render  certain 
and  secure  the  achievement  upon  which  a  progressive  society 
is  bent.  Positiveness  rather  than  negativeness,  cooperation,  will- 
ingness to  serve,  trained  capacities  and  abilities  are  needed ;  and 
they  are  needed  badly.  It  is  the  high  task  of  the  educatinoal 
director,  therefore,  to  discern  behind  the  haze  of  the  agitator 
and  underneath  even  what  at  times  is  the  somewhat  hard  exte- 
rior of  the  executive,  the  latent  capacities  and  earnest  strivings 
needed  now  and  always  in  industry ;  and  to  afford  these  capaci- 
ties and  strivings  constructive  assistance  in  their  unfolding. 
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Chairman  Ashe:  I  think  during  the  convention  all  of  us 
who  are  engaged  in  industry  have  had  a  very  enjoyable  time 
telling  our  side  of  it.  I  was  wondering,  with  a  view  of  getting 
an  opinion  on  the  other  side  of  the  case,  as  to  what  industry 
could  do  that  it  does  not  do,  if  Dean  Sackett  would  not  just  take 
about  five  minutes  and  give  us  a  little  friendly  advice  on  the 
college  man's  side  of  this  question,  telling  what  industry  might 
do  that  it  is  not  doing.  Would  you  be  willing  to  do  that  for  a 
few  minutes? 

Dean  R.  Sackett  (Pennsylvania  State  College):  I  should 
have  preferred,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  hear  from  an  executive  first, 
in  order  that  my  more  or  less  academic  statements  might  come 
later. 

Our  work  in  Pennsylvania  State  College  touches  a  number 
of  industries  in  this  way :  We  have  extension  work,  that  I  men- 
tioned the  other  day.  We  have  to  place  this  before  the  execu- 
tives of  industries,  and,  as  you  gentlemen  say,  sell  it,  quite  the 
same  as  the  personnel  officer  has  to  sell  the  same  proposition  in 
the  industry  where  he  is  proposing  educational  work.  As  we 
approach  managers  we  meet  them  in  different  moods,  depending 
on  the  conditions  in  the  industry.  During  the  war-time  the  man- 
agers were  not  interested  in  training  courses  of  any  kind.  During 
very  hard  times  they  say  they  are  not  interested,  but  they  find, 
nevertheless,  from  experience  that  there  are  some  very  important 
advantages  accruing  from  training,  even  during  hard  times. 

We  find  that  managers  during  the  last  ten  years  have  changed 
their  point  of  view  very  materially,  fundamentally,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  training,  beginning  with  the  training  of  apprentices,  and 
then  of  the  semi-skilled  and  skilled  men  and  now  of  the  foremen. 
We  are  just  entering  this  field  of  foremen  teacher  training.  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  mention  what  this  is.  Mr.  Wright,  repre- 
senting the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  made  a  very 
brief  statement  this  morning,  but  did  not  refer  to  this  particular 
thing.  The  Government  has  set  aside  certain  funds  to  be  dupli- 
cated by  the  State,  and,  using  Pennsylvania  as  an  illustration,  we 
are  now  authorized  to  use  Federal  and  State  funds  for  the  organi- 
zation of  what  is  called  foreman  teacher  training.  Why?  To 
assist  the  industries  in  training  foremen  as  teachers,  in  order  that 
the  foremen  may  become  teachers  in  the  industry  and  assist  in 
the  training  of  apprentices,  in  training  the  semi-skilled,  in  order 
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that  they  may  become  skilled,  in  order  that  men  may  be  promoted 
with  something  of  a  systematic  grading,  and  a  better  rating  plan 
devised. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  best  conclude  with  this  simple 
statement — that  in  our  experience  the  industries  have  shown  an 
appreciation  of  the  financial  value,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  man- 
agers of  the  industries  have  shown  an  interest,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  plan,  independently  of  its  financial  value  to  them,  and  that 
we  are  coming  to  a  very  practical  type  of  instruction. 

The  finest  thing,  so  far  as  our  view  of  this  thing  goes,  is  the 
attitude  of  the  industries  toward  promotion.  Education  does 
assist  in  preparing  men  for  better  positions,  and,  as  I  say,  the 
work  thus  far  done  has  been  most  satisfactory  to  the  industry 
and  to  us. 

Chairman  Ashe:  The  paper  is  now  open  for  general  dis- 
cussion. We  shall  allow  three  minutes  to  each  person.  Has 
anybody  any  statement  to  make  directly  pertaining  to  the  subject 
or  any  questions  to  ask? 

Mr.  Samuel  MacCuntock  (McGraw-Hill  Book  Publishing 
Company)  :  One  of  the  impressions  I  got  from  Dr.  Gowin's 
paper  was  the  advantage  of  being  in  that  first  class  of  employes, 
composed  of  Presidents,  Vice-Presidents  and  General  Managers. 
These  gentlemen  were  grouped  together  in  a  very  high  grade, 
whereas  the  Department  Managers  and  Foremen  were  put  in  a 
relatively  low  class.  Whether  this  is  due  to  real  interest  and 
executive  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  Presidents,  Vice-Presi- 
dents arid  General  Managers,  as  compared  with  these  other 
groups,  I  have  considerable  doubt.  The  shortcomings  of  manage- 
ment are  real.  Everyone  knows  the  difficulty  of  "selling"  the 
management — of  even  getting  those  in  charge  to  take  the  time 
and  trouble  to  look  into  a  new  proposal. 

The  matter  of  executive  training  is  one  we  are  all  interested 
in,  and  I  wish  we  had  more  time  to  discuss  it.  It  is  such  a  big 
subject,  has  such  a  wide  scope,  and  has  so  many  various  aspects 
that  are  distinct  from  each  other  that  if  we  should  undertake  to 
go  into  it  now  we  would  have  no  time  left  for  anything  else. 

But  there  is  one  practical  suggestion  I  want  to  bring  out  with 
regard  to  possible  helps  in  the  training  of  executive  workers  who 
are  not  of  the  foreman  type ;  in  other  words,  of  the  office  execu- 
tive.   How  are  these  men  to  get  the  training  that  most  of  them 
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want,  at  least  most  of  the  younger  men?  As  to  the  older  men, 
they  have  already  received  or  are  in  process  of  receiving  this 
high  rating  which  immediately  disposes  them  to  rest  upon  their 
laurels,  and  to  think  it  not  necessary,  to  have  any  further  train- 
ing. How  about  the  young  fellows  who  have  their  future  to 
make  and  are  ambitious?  The  practical  difficulty  confronting 
the  accountant,  the  traffic  man,  the  office  manager,  the  corre- 
spondent, etc.,  in  any  organization  is  this :  After  the  day's  work 
is  over  he  wants  some  additional  training,  but  ordinarily  does 
not  know  where  or  how  to  get  it. 

Now,  in  my  judgment,  the  little  group  within  an  institution, 
provided  it  is  of  some  considerable  size,  offers  one  of  the  best 
methods  for  training.  The  grouping  together  of  a  few  men  who 
are  practically  of  the  same  grade  of  development  in  an  institu- 
tion, and  who  have  the  same  general  problem  in  mind,  will  do  a 
great  deal  to  stimulate  and  arouse  each  other  and  clarify  their 
own  views  by  discussion  of  a  common  problem.  Much  good  can 
thus  be  secured;  they  can  start  with  basic  material  and  develop 
consecutively  the  various  problems  that  are  encountered  in  their 
work,  and  the  advantages  in  the  solution  of  such  problems  can 
very  well  be  brought  about  by  group  conferences. 

Second,  there  are  the  schools  of  commerce.  Most  of  our 
larger  cities  have  evening  schools  of  commerce  which  offer,  on 
the  whole,  excellent  means  of  executive  training,  and  in  such 
groups  you  can  find  bright,  keen,  ambitious  fellows  from  prac- 
tically all  grades  of  executive  work  meeting  in  such  classes  and 
getting,  perhaps,  the  best  training  which  can  be  offered.  You 
can  immediately  see  some  difficulties  involved  in  this  method  of 
training.  These  men  are  busy  during  the  day;  they  have  very 
little  time  to  prepare  for  the  classes,  and  perhaps  have  to  go  quite 
a  distance  to  the  school,  and  they  are  grouped  with  boys  who 
are  younger  or  men  who  are  older,  with  those  better  prepared 
or  less  well  prepared,  and  consequently  they  do  not  like  such 
close  elbowing  as  comes  in  the  evening  school  of  commerce. 

Third,  there  are  the  home  study  or  correspondence  courses. 
These  have  considerable  advantages  to  the  busy  man  who  has 
learned  how  to  study,  who  knows  how  to  get  hold  of  material 
and  use  it,  and  who  does  not  primarily  need  inspiration  or  vision, 
but  information,  well  organized  and  clearly  set  forth.  To  such 
students  the  Correspondence,  or  the  home  study  method,  has  very 
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excellent  advantages.  One  thing  which  needs  to  be  looked  out 
for  is  that  they  are  often  oversold  or  wrongly  sold.  There  is 
no  discrimination  in  the  selling  appeal.  The  literature  will  urge 
you  and  you  and  you  to  take  the  course  in  accounting,  and  per- 
haps you  should  take  it,  but  you  should  not.  In  other  words,  the 
responsibility  is  put  on  the  buyer,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  a 
case  of  caveat  emptor — ^let  the  buyer  beware.  If  one  is  sure  that 
the  proposed  course  is  suited  to  his  needs,  the  correspondence 
method  of  study  has  some  real  advantages. 

Mr.  Hugo  Diemer  (Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Company) : 
I  think  I  ought  to  say  a  word  to  add  to  what  Dean  Sackett  has 
mentioned.  I  do  not  think  we  fully  realize  what  a  splendid  work 
the  state  colleges  and  the  State  Boards  of  Education  of  various 
states  have  before  them  if  people  like  ourselves  could  only  force 
these  Boards  of  Education  and  state  colleges  to  see  these  things 
in  the  same  way  that  Pennsylvania  State  College  has  seen  them. 
That  was  one  of  the  first  institutions  to  do  any  extension  work 
at  all;  many  years  ago,  long  before  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  was 
passed,  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  carried  on  extension 
work.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  a  department  head  at  Penn- 
sylvania State  who  had  this  work  in  hand,  and  to  participate  in 
some  of  the  extension  work,  going  to  Erie,  Pa.,  weekly  for  sev- 
eral years.  At  noon  I  met  a  class  of  cost  accountants,  at  six- 
thirty  a  class  of  foremen,  and  at  eight  o'clock  a  class  of  officers 
and  department  heads.  Unless  one  has  met  with  such  classes, 
he  does  not  realize  how  many  arguments  can  be  brought  up  about 
the  natural  rights  of  persons,  the  questions  of  procedure  from 
the  standpoint  of  departmental  courtesy,  and  the  avoidance  of 
industrial  lese-majeste.  I  can  realize  how  tmwilling  the  outside 
instructor  is  to  make  criticisms,  w^hen  he  has  presented  to  him 
such  questions  relating  to  specific  industrial  organizations  or  re- 
quirements in  developing  executives,  but  such  questions  are  far 
more  likely  to  be  brought  up  for  a  hearing  before  an  outside 
instructor  than  before  an  ordinary  shop  executive.  There  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  but  what  there  is  a  wonderful  opportunity 
for  developing  the  efficiency  of  department  heads  through  the 
medium  of  such  extension  work  which  can  be  carried  out  more 
effectively  through  an  agency  such  as  State  College  is  using  in 
cooperation  with  the  Hughes  Bill,  provided  competent  instruc- 
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tors  are  employed,  than  it  is  possible  for  the  educational  director 
or  personnel  manager  in  charge  of  training  to  bring  forth. 

Mr.  Donaldson:  We  have  conducted  an  executive  course 
for  two  years.  I  think  the  success  of  that  class  is  mainly  due 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  a  very  progressive  firm,  and  they  have 
been  willing  to  offer  themselves  up  in  sacrifice ;  in  other  words, 
they  have  set  an  example  by  taking  courses  themselves  in  order 
to  convince  their  employes  of  the  importance  of  training.  We 
ran  a  course  last  year  in  which  we  covered  all  of  our  higher 
executives,  including  the  members  of  the  firm,  our  advertising 
manager,  display  manager  and  other  department  heads.  The 
results  were  so  encouraging  that  we  have  decided  to  carry  that 
course  right  on  through  this  year.  Besides  the  above  course,  we 
have  the  executive  course  to  train  men  for  executive  positions. 
As  a  result  of  our  policy  adopted  three  years  ago,  which  is  that 
we  shall  fill  all  desirable  jobs  from  within  the  ranks  of  our 
organization,  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  our  employes  for  the 
positions  ahead. 

Mr.  John  D.  Gill  (Atlantic  Refining  Company)  :  I  have 
been  waiting,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  three  years,  not  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  on  this  subject,  but  to  hear  a  committee  report 
on  executive  training.  I  wish  now  to  speak  on  two  related 
matters. 

The  first  is  the  attitude  of  executives  toward  such  work.  I 
have  had  a  twofold  experience  in  that  line.  The  first  indicates 
that  some  executives  probably  wear  shoes  that  are  too  tight,  and 
if  their  feet  are  stepped  on  it  hurts  very  much.  I  might  give 
one  example  of  that.  While  conducting. an  employes  magazine 
several  years  ago,  we  published  a  statement  attributed  to  Mr. 
John  H.  Patterson,  of  the  National  Cash  Register  Company,  to 
the  effect  that  smoking  during  business  hours  decreased  a  man's 
efficiency  from  10  to  15  per  cent.  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
is  true  or  is  not  true.  I  do  know  that  the  feelings  of  certain 
executives  were  hurt  very  much  by  this  statement. 

On  another  occasion,  in  an  efficiency  program,  we  ascertained 
the  cost  of  writing  letters ;  we  asked  correspondents  the  question 
whether  their  letters  really  paid,  and  we  hurt  the  feelings  of 
some  of  them. 

I  have,  however,  found  executives  generally  anxious  for 
courses  of  education  with  which  to  improve  themselves. 
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The  other  point  is  the  magnitude  of  the  good  that  should 
accrue  from  executive  training.  I  have  a  deep-rooted  belief  in 
the  value  of  executive  training.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  train- 
ing more  important  or  that  could  be  more  productive  of  good 
than  the  training  of  executives,  and  I  have  as  my  justification 
for  that  belief  the  very  recently  published  diagram  which  was 
shown  to  us  this  morning  of  the  results  in  life  of  some  forty-five 
millions  of  people.  The  example  did  not  occur  to  me  until  some 
few  moments  ago,  and  I  do  not  have  the  exact  figures  to  present, 
but  from  memory  they  are  somewhat  like  this :  Out  of  the  study 
made  on  some  24,000,000  people,  who  had  had  very  little  op- 
portunity along  educational  lines,  some  228  had  made  conspicu- 
ous successes  of  themselves.  Out  of  about  fourteen  to  sixteen 
million  common  school  graduates,  some  800  have  made  conspicu- 
ous successes  of  themselves;  that  out  of  about  four  million  to 
five  million  high  school  graduates,  some  1,300  have  made  con- 
spicuous successes,  and  out  of  one  million  college  men  5,300  of 
them  have  been  conspicuously  successful. 

Now,  then,  the  question  I  ask  is:  If  you  were  to  take,  not 
the  one  million  college  men,  but  100,000  men  who  had  already 
made  reasonable  progress,  and  give  them  that  super-education 
which  executive  training  is  looking  forward  to,  then  your  pro- 
portion will  be,  not  five  in  100,000,  but  it  will  be  more  likely — 
noticing  the  tremendous  speed  with  which  the  curve  rises — it 
will  be  more  likely  five  in  a  hundred.  Progress  is  made  through 
leadership. 

Chairman  Ashe  :  I  realize  the  function  of  a  good  chairman 
is  to  say  as  little  as  he  can,  in  order  to  move  the  meeting  rapidly, 
and  as  time  is  limited  I  should  not  use  up  your  time  at  all. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  teaching  in  a  college  for  twelve 
years.  I  taught  electrical  engineering,  and  then  I  went  into  a 
large  industry,  where  I  have  been  for  ten  years  in  two  of  its 
factories  on  personnel  work.  As  I  look  back  upon  my  experi- 
ences during  the  first  year  or  two  of  industry,  I  realize  why  it 
is  that  many  of  the  problems  that  bother  beginners  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  nobody  takes  the  trouble  to  tell  them  just  where  the 
fault  lies.  When  you  go  into  a  large  industry  and  make  a  close 
observation  of  the  conditions,  you  understand  the  hundreds  of 
problems  the  executive  has  to  handle.  Just  imagine  the  prob- 
lems that  the  average  big  executive  had  to  handle  during  the  war 
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we  have  just  passed  through.  He  had  to  keep  his  factory  going, 
he  had  to  get  material,  something  broke  down,  and  he  had  to  get 
the  product  out  just  the  same,  and  make  the  repairs  to  the  ma- 
chinery when  he  could.  He  must  make  a  proper  showing,  and 
he  has  his  problem  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  the  same  as  you 
have ;  he  has  to  keep  up  a  certain  status  in  the  community,  and 
1  find  the  further  you  go  along  the  line,  the  more  you  realize, 
when  you  are  going  to  put  the  problems  up  to  an  executive  to 
decide  and  want  his  cooperation,  that  then  you  need  to  have  a 
lot  of  patience. 

The  trouble  with  the  young  beginner  in  personnel  work  is 
that  he  does  not  have  enough  patience.  I  have  worried  about 
things  and  stewed  over  them,  and  almost  broke  my  back  on  cer- 
tain propositions.  H  the  beginner  would  only  spend  more  time 
in  getting  facts  and  boiling  things  down  and  getting  the  data 
together — for  there  comes  a  time  when  the  executive  wants  the 
data  quickly — and  if  you  have  this  in  concise  form,  you  will 
make  rapid  progress.  H  you  are  ready  with  the  data  and  you 
can  bring  out  your  scheme  so  that  he  will  not  lose  a  lot  of  time, 
because  you  have  the  facts  all  ready  to  present  to  him,  the  scheme 
slips  through  without  much  trouble. 

The  reason  why  the  executive  very  often  lacks  confidence  in 
things  is  his  belief  that  if  he  lets  you  go  ahead  you  will  not  do 
the  right  thing,  but  if  you  can  convince  him  that  you  know  ex- 
actly what  you  are  about,  and  you  can  produce  the  data  that  will 
prove  that  your  scheme  is  correct,  he  will  oftentimes  let  you  go 
ahead. 

Therefore,  oftentimes  the  pressure  an  executive  uses  to  hold 
things  down  is  due  to  the  fact  he  is  testing  you  out  to  see  what 
there  is  in  you  and  how  thoroughly  sound  you  are  in  your  ideas 
and  your  experiences. 

I  think  that  those  who  have  the  conviction  of  their  ideas  on 
these  things,  and  try  to  work  them  out,  and  at  the  same  time 
give  a  little  consideration  to  the  problems  of  the  executives  and 
try  to  get  their  viewpoint  a  little  bit,  will  find  a  lot  of  things  that 
they  think  are  personal  problems  and  which  are  worrying  and 
bothering  them  will  all  disappear.  That  is  my  experience,  and 
I  have  as  much  trouble  about  these  things  as  anybody.  I  am 
convinced  if  you  have  more  patience  about  these  things  in  work- 
ing them  out,  you  will  find  you  will  get  a  lot  further  with  them. 
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Mr.  George  B.  Preston  (United  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Schools,  Ex- 
tension Division)  :  Mr.  MacClintock  spoke  of  the  advantage  of 
correspofidence  schools,  and  also  as  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
salesmen  trying  to  force  the  course  down  the  buyer's  throat.  I 
think  I  ought  to  announce  the  fact  that  the  correspondence  school 
has  been  started  in  which  that  is  not  done.  It  has  been  started 
on  a  non-profit  making  basis;  that  is  the  Extension  Division  of 
the  United  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Schools.  We  are  adopting  140  courses 
under  that  plan;  they  have  courses  in  bookkeeping,  civics,  and 
ever)rthing  else.  Because  there  will  be  no  profit,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  our  forcing  the  course  upon  you.  The  War  Work 
Council  has  granted  46,000  free  scholarships  to  ex-service  men, 
of  which  30,000  are  in  the  Extension  Division. 

Mr.  John  Bovingdon  (American  Woolen  Company)  :  I  have 
been  interested  in  the  figures  that  have  been  presented  to  show 
the  desirability  of  executive  training.  It  seems  to  me  if  we  look 
at  the  newspapers  and  see  the  number  of  strikes  that  are  going 
on,  and  see  how  the  spirit  of  clerks  is  being  subdued  by  the  work 
they  do  and  the  management  they  have ;  if  we  take  recognition  of 
the  general  depression  in  the  industrial  spirit,  the  increase  of 
passive  sabotage,  and  the  fact  that  the  people  go  to  work  and 
they  do  not  work,  we  do  not  need  any  figures  to  prove  that  the 
executive  needs  training. 

Chairman  Ashe:  Are  there  any  further  discussions  or 
questions  that  are  to  be  asked?  If  not,  we  will  ask  Dr.  Go  win 
to  close  the  discussion. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Gowin:  I  have  only  one  remark  to  make,  and 
that  is  to  tell  Mr.  Bovingdon  that  1  do  not  believe  he  is  thinking 
along  the  right  lines.  You  cannot  hold  the  executive  responsible 
for  all  the  ills  of  this  world.  If  you  try  to  do  so,  you  would 
have  the  industry  pyramided  upside  down,  and  the  thing  I  have 
tried  to  indicate  in  my  report  is  that  he  is  doing  a  full  day's  work 
on  the  job  right  along,  and  you  ought  to  have  a  little  considera- 
tion for  him  as  well  as  of  the  others  who  are  trying  to  do  the 
work  of  the  world. 

You  do  not  give  enough  consideration  to  what  he  is  up  against. 
He  is  not  responsible  for  all  the  difficulties  of  our  present  situa- 
tion. The  Lord  only  knows  where  they  came  from,  but  the 
executive  did  not  give  them  to  us.  The  executive  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  man  up  against  certain  sets  of  problems  and  we 
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must  give  him  full  credit  for  the  way  he  handles  them,  although 
he  may  not  do  it  in  the  most  perfect  way.  I  hope  I  have  not 
been  too  severe  in  criticizing  the  gentleman — ^it  is  a  quite  general 
trait  to  criticize  in  general — but  what  we  want  to  have  is  specific 
criticism  of  specific  ills. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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BUSINESS   MEETING 

Friday  Morning,  June  4,  1920 
President  Kincadd,  presiding. 

President  Kincaid  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  ten-thirty 
and  said: 

We  come  now  to  the  final  session  of  our  meeting,  and  we  will 
hear  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  Mr.  R.  B. 
Bonney  being  chairman  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Bonney  submitted  the  following  report : 
Mr,  President  and  Delegates: 

Your  Committee  on  Resolutions  believes  the  retiring  officers 
should  be  thanked  for  their  untiring  eflForts  and  splendid  accom- 
plishments during  the  past  year,  especially  President  Kincaid, 
who,  as  a  charter  member  of  the  organization,  served  first  as 
Second  Vice-President,  then  as  First  Vice-President,  and  during 
the  past  year  as  chief  executive  of  the  Association.  The  work 
accomplished  during  his  administration  will  undoubtedly  stand 
as  a  guide-post  to  all  future  administrations. 

We  also  believe  the  other  retiring  officers  and  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee  should  receive  the  sincere  thanks  of 
this  Association  for  their  splendid  cooperation  and  their  efficient 
service. 

We  desire  to  emphasize  the  rising  vote  of  thanks  extended  to 
the  Managing  Director  at  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  his 
annual  report.  It  is  especially  gratifying  to  the  membership  that 
our  Association  has  been  brought  through  the  trying  period  of 
the  past  year,  a  period  of  rising  costs  and  many  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  carrying  on  the  activities  of  our  Association. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  your  Committee  on  Resolutions  that  the 
chairmen  and  members  of  the  sub-committees  should  be  sincerely 
thanked  for  the  work  they  have  accomplished  and  the  reports 
they  have  presented  for  discussion  at  this  convention.    We  recog- 
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nize  that  most  of  this  work  has  been  accomplished  under  trying 
conditions  and  great  difficuUies,  and  the  high  character  of  the 
reports  reflect  the  splendid  loyalty  and  spirit  of  cooperation  which 
predominates  in  the  Association. 

We  feel  that  a  special  vote  of  gratitude  is  due  the  Executive 
Committee  for  its  sincere  efforts  to  translate  and  make  effective 
the  resolution  passed  at  the  Seventh  Annual  Convention  in  Chi- 
cago, having  as  its  object,  and  being  the  expression  of  the  mem- 
bers present,  that  the  functions  of  the  Association  should  be 
enlarged,  and  that  a  physical  home  should  be  established  wherein 
the  Association  can  continue  its  activities  on  a  broader  and  more 
helpful  scale.  The  success  which  has  met  the  efforts  of  the 
Executive  Committee  is  most  gratifying  and  entitles  it  to  an 
expression  of  sincere  appreciation. 

Recognizing  the  necessity  for  continued  financial  support  until 
such  time  as  the  Association  becomes  self-supporting,  the  mem- 
bers, through  their  Committee  on  Resolutions,  again  desire  to 
extend  to  The  New  York  Edison  Company  their  sincere  appre- 
ciation and  their  thanks  for  continued  support  and  cooperation. 

It  has  been  apparent  to  every  delegate  and  guest  that  the 
convention  this  year  has  moved  smoothly,  every  accommodation 
has  been  afforded,  and  that  the  atmosphere  and  setting  of  the 
convention  has  been  ideal.  For  this  splendid  accomplishment, 
the  thanks  of  this  Association  are  extended  to  the  management 
of  the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel. 

Beginning  with  the  convention  in  Chicago  last  year,  it  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  Association  to  hold  its  annual  conventions 
as  the  guests  of  Local  Chapters.  The  entertainment  furnished 
by  the  New  York  Local  Chapter,  that  "at  home"  feeling  which 
has  permeated  every  session  and  every  hour  of  our  stay  in  the 
city,  did  not  just  happen.  It  has  been  the  result  of  the  careful, 
painstaking  efforts  of  the  officials  of  the  New  York  Local  Chap- 
ter and  the  Convention  Committees.  Our  appreciation  of  their 
efforts  is  hereby  gratefully  acknowledged. 

Recognizing  that  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the 
service  which  the  Association  renders  to  its  membership  is  the 
annual  volume  of  Proceedings,  and  further  recognizing  that  the 
completeness  of  the  Proceedings  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to 
the  efficient  service  rendered  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Crossman,  the  official 
stenographer,  our  thanks  are  again  extended  to  Mr.  Crossman, 
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and  acknowledgment  of  our  indebtedness  to  him  is  here  reg- 
istered. 

R.  L.  Heaton, 

John  D.  Gill, 

F.  T.  Jones, 

J.  M.  Alexander, 

R.  B.  BoNNEY,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bonney:  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

(The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  carried.) 

President  Kincaid:  As  the  presiding  officer,  I  wish  per- 
sonally to  extend  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  efficient  and  fine  way 
in  which  the  New  York  Local  Chapter  has  taken  care  of  us 
during  this  convention.  I  think  those  present  last  evening  at 
the  splendid  entertainment  which  was  given  in  this  room  realize 
that  the  remarkable  feature  of  it  was  the  fact  that  it  was  home 
talent.  There  is  a  spirit  always  in  the  home  talent  play  that  you 
never  have  in  a  professional  play,  and  I  noticed  that  particularly 
last  evening. 

All  in  favor  of  these  resolutions  please  manifest  by  standing. 
(All  of  the  members  rose.)  The  vote  is  unanimous,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  New  York  Local  Chapter  and  the  people  who 
contributed  to  the  success  of  this  convention  can  feel  very  much 
gratified  at  this  expression. 

The  next  business  is  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee, 
which  will  be  presented  by  Mr.  L.  W.  Lane. 

Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee 

Mr.  L.  W.  Lane:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
This  is  the  report,  as  wx  recommend  it  to  you,  for  your  con- 
sideration. 

For  President,  Mr.  L.  L.  Park,  of  the  American  Locomotive 
Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Park  is  one  of  the  oldest 
members  in  the  organization,  a  man  who  has  been  on  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  and  served  us  faithfully  throughout  the  existence 
of  the  organization.  He  has  been  a  tireless  worker  in  its  behalf, 
and  has  at  all  times  stood  for  the  things  that  the  organization 
stood  for. 

For  Vice-President,  Mr.  M.  S.  Sloan,  President  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Edison  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     Mr.  Sloan  is  interested 
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in  the  work  and  has  signified  his  intention  to  come  into  the  work 
more  fully  if  elected  and  serve  with  all  the  energy  he  can  put 
into  it. 

For  Second  Vice-President,  Mr.  H.  S.  Dennison,  President 
of  the  Dennison  Manufacturing  Company,  Framingham,  Mass. 
Mr.  Dennison  has  also  signified  his  intention  to  cooperate  with 
the  other  officers  for  the  good  of  the  Association  in  conducting 
its  affairs  as  an  officer. 

Mr.  Park  is  taken  from  the  Executive  Committee,  which 
leaves  three  members  to  nominate  instead  of  two,  and  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Committee  we  nominate  the  following: 

Mr.  J.  H.  Yoder,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company, 
Altoona,  Pa. ;  Mr.  H.  A.  Hopf ,  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York,  New  York  City;  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Weakly,  of  Mont- 
gomery Ward  &  Company,  Chicago,  111.  Mr.  Weakly  is  the 
Chairman  of  the  Chicago  Chapter. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  This  is  our  report, 
which  we  submit  for  your  consideration. 

President  Kinxaid:  If  there  is  any  feeling  or  expression 
among  the  members  that  you  prefer  someone  else  for  any  of 
these  offices,  you  are  perfectly  free  and  at  liberty  to  make  such 
nominations  as  you  see  fit.  The  Chair  will  throw  the  nominations 
open  to  the  floor  at  the  present  time,  if  there  are  any  other 
nominations  in  addition  to  those  which  have  been  presented. 

Mr.  Sidney  W.  Asiie  (General  Electric  Co.)  :  I  second  the 
nominations,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  Committee  has  made 
a  very  excellent  selection,  and  I  would  like  to  move  that  the 
nominees  be  elected  unanimously. 

Mr.  H.  a.  Hopf  :  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  matter  of  personal 
regret  to  me  to  be  obliged  to  ask  that  my  name  be  withdrawn 
as  a  nominee,  and  to  say  in  explanation  of  that  request  that 
there  is  a  grave  doubt  in  my  mind  whether  acceptance  of  mem- 
bership on  the  Executive  Committee  would  be  consistent  with 
a  policy  in  vogue  in  the  institution  with  which  I  am  serving. 
As  you  know,  it  is  a  semi-public  institution,  and  since  this  matter 
of  my  serving  on  the  Executive  Committee  came  up,  I  have  taken 
advice  with  some  of  my  associates,  and  I  am  sincere,  and  yet 
regretful,  in  saying  that  there  appears  to  be  at  least  an  element 
of  doubt  as  to  whether  my  acceptance  of  that  membership  would 
be  in  line  with  the  policy  of  the  institution,  and  so,  to  be  on  the 
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safe  side,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  please  let  me  withdraw  my 
name,  and  I  will  say  in  the  same  breath  that  I  will  be  delighted 
to  serve  the  Association  in  the  same  way  as  I  have  done  in 
the  past. 

Miss  Anne  Durham  :  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  Mr.  E.  E. 
Sheldon,  of  R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Company,  of  Chicago,  be 
put  on  the  Executive  Committee  in  Mr.  Hopf's  place. 

Mr.  Sheldon  :  I  would  prefer  not  to  serve  on  that  Committee 
at  the  present  time.  We  have  one  member  from  the  Chicago 
Chapter  on  the  Board  of  Officers,  so  in  due  deference  to  Miss 
Durham,  I  request  not  to  be  placed  on  the  Committee. 

President  Kincaid:  I  am  sure,  knowing  the  interest  and 
fine  services  Mr.  Hopf  has  rendered  this  Association,  that  we 
all  regret  very  much  that  he  feels  that  he  must  withdraw.  I,  for 
one,  would  like  very  much  to  see  Mr.  Hopf  remain  on  the 
ticket  and  confer  a  little  further  with  his  associates,  unless  his 
mind  is  fully  made  up,  and  he  feels  that  there  would  be  no 
possibility  of  his  changing  his  attitude  on  the  subject. 

Managing  Director  Henderschott  :  I  would  like  to  second 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Sheldon,  and  I  will  say,  in  doing  so,  that 
I  do  not  think  the  fact  that  there  are  two  members  from  Chicago 
should  deter  Mr.  Sheldon  in  any  way.  We  have  a  peculiar 
organization,  in  that  I  think  we  embrace  more  lines  of  industry 
and  commerce  than  any  other  organization  of  the  present  time 
or  any  previous  time.  Most  national  associations  follow  up 
some  line  of  industry  like,  for  example,  the  National  Electric 
Light  Association,  or  the  American  Gas  Association,  and  in  our 
Association  we  not  only  have  all  the  different  branches  of  in- 
dustry and  commerce,  but  we  also  have  the  different  sections  of 
the  different  branches.  Mr.  Sheldon  would  represent  a  section 
that  is  not  now  represented  on  the  Board;  he  is  a  very  level- 
headed man,  a  loyal  worker,  and  one  of  our  charter  members, 
and  I  hope  that  he  will  consent  to  serve.  I  want  to  second  Miss 
Durham's  nomination. 

President  Kincaid:  I,  for  one,  do  not  think  that  two  from 
Chicago  would  be  too  many. 

Mr.  Sidney  W.  Ashe:  I  move  that  the  nominations  be  closed. 
(Motion  duly  seconded,  put  to  vote  and  carried.) 

President  Kincaid:  As  I  understand  it,  we  only  have  one 
ticket  all  the  way  through. 
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Mr.  H.  M.  Rowe  (H.  M.  Rowe  Co.)  :  I  move  that  the  Secre- 
tary be  instructed  to  cast  a  ballot  for  the  election  of  the  officers 
as  they  have  been  named.  (The  motion  was  duly  seconded, 
put  to  vote  and  carried.) 

Managing  Director  Henderschott  :  Your  Secretary  casts 
one  ballot  for  Mr.  L.  L.  Park  for  President,  Mr.  M.  S.  Sloan 
for  Vice-President,  Mr.  Henry  S.  Dennison  for  Second  Vice- 
President,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Yoder,  Mr.  E.  E.  Sheldon  and  Mr. 
F.  E.  Weakly  as  members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

President  Kincaid:  I  declare  that  these  men  whose  names 
have  been  announced  by  the  Secretary  who  has  cast  the  ballot 
are  the  duly  elected  officers  of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Association. 

I  regret  that  Mr.  Park  is  not  here,  or  we  would  have  had 
him  escorted  to  the  platform  and  asked  him  to  make  a  speech 
upon  his  installation  as  President. 

Nomination  of  Members  for  the  Nominating  Committee 

President  Kincaid:  The  next  business  in  order  is  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  Nominating  Committee.  I  think  the  present  Nomi- 
nating Committee  are  all  modest,  I  believe  they  are  all  candidates 
for  reelection,  but  being  modest  men  they  did  not  wish  to  nomi- 
nate themselves ;  but,  however,  the  custom  is  to  nominate  a 
Nominating  Committee  for  the  succeeding  year. 

Mr.  Hopf  :  I  want  to  nominate  Mr.  L.  W.  Lane  as  the  Chair- 
man of  the  next  Nominating  Committee.  I  think  I  know,  per- 
haps as  well  as  anyone  here,  the  degree  of  care  and  conscientious- 
ness which  he  has  exhibited  in  his  work  in  that  connection,  and 
I  feel  that  we  should  be  entirely  safe  and  our  interests  would  be 
entirely  protected  if  this  rather  thankless  job  was  submitted  to 
his  care  for  the  next  year. 

Mr.  Van  Derhoef:  I  second  the  nomination. 

President  Kincaid:  There  are  four  others  to  be  nominated. 
Shall  we  have  them  from  the  floor  in  quick  succession? 

Miss  Anne  Durham  :  I  nominate  Mr.  H.  A.  Hopf. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Sheldon  :  I  nominate  Mr.  H.  E.  Puffer. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Thurston  :  I  nominate  Mr.  Harry  H.  Tukey. 

Mr.  a.  J.  Beatty:  I  nominate  Mr.  J.  E.  Banks. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Puffer:  I  place  in  nomination  Mr.  J.  F.  Kelly. 
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Mr.  a.  S.  Donaldson  :  I  move  that  the  nominations  be 
closed.     (Motion  duly  seconded,  put  to  vote  and  carried.) 

Mr.  H.  a.  Hopf:  I  move  that  the  Secretary  cast  the  ballot 
for  the  six  nominees  named.  (Motion  seconded,  put  to  vote 
and  carried.) 

Managing  Director  Henderschott  :  I,  as  Secretary,  duly 
cast  one  ballot  for  the  six  nominees  nominated  from  the  floor 
as  members  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations. 

President  Kincaid:  I  declare  the  gentlemen  nominated  for 
membership  on  the  Nominating  Committee  are  duly  elected.  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Nomi- 
nating Committee  for  getting  up  such  an  excellent  ticket  which 
they  presented,  and  which  was  so  acceptable  to  the  convention. 

Consideration   of  Proposed  Charter  and  Revision  of 

By-Laws 

President  Kincaid:  The  next  item  of  business  is  the  con- 
sideration and  action  upon  the  proposed  charter,  and  application 
for  incorporation  of  the  Association,  and  also  the  revision  of 
our  By-Laws,  in  harmony  with  the  instructions  which  were  given 
to  your  Executive  Committee  at  our  meeting  in  Chicago  one 
year  ago. 

As  stated  in  the  opening  address  of  your  President,  your 
Executive  Committee  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  thought  and 
consideration  to  this  matter  of  incorporation  and  of  preparing 
by-laws  in  support  of  such  action,  and  we  have  for  your  con- 
sideration this  morning  the  proposed  application  for  a  charter 
and  a  set  of  by-laws  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

We  have  also  two  propositions  as  to  the  method  of  organiza- 
tion, and  as  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  how  they  shall  be 
elected.  We  wish  to  submit  this  report  to  you,  and  I  think  it 
will  be  best  for  the  Secretary  to  read  the  application  for  a 
charter  and  then  follow  with  the  proposed  revision  of  the  by-laws, 
including  the  proposed  change  of  name  of  the  Association.  I 
would  suggest  that  unless  you  have  very  good  reasons  for  changes 
that  you  consider  very  carefully  the  report  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

We  stand  here,  though,  ready  to  take  up  with  the  members  of 
the  Association  who  have  not  been  in  intimate  touch  with  the 
work  which  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Executive  Committee 
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and  the  sub-committee  of  the  Executive  Committee,  any  point 
on  which  you  wish  enlightenment  and  explanation,  and  if,  after 
giving  the  matter  full  consideration,  you  feel  there  is  some  other 
way,  it  is  your  privilege  to  suggest  other  ways  and  means  of 
meeting  this  problem  or  to  suggest  amendments  to  the  proposed 
plan  for  bringing  about  the  organization  which  we  propose. 

I  might  say  that  there  is  one  thing  that  this  Association  needs 
before  it  can  function  and  carry  on  the  work  which  the  member- 
ship in  open  session  expressed  the  desire  to  be  carried  on,  and 
that  is  more  finances.  In  fact,  that  the  vision  we  have  of  the 
needs  of  industry  and  commerce  today,  including  the  vision  we 
had  when  this  Association  was  founded,  we  cannot  hope  to  carry 
on  and  make  effective  such  a  broad  and  comprehensive  policy 
as  we  adopted  in  the  beginning  without  a  large  amount  of 
finances,  a  much  larger  amount  than  Class  A  membership  dues 
provide,  and  Qass  B  membership  dues  and  Qass  C  member- 
ship dues. 

If  we  start  out  with  a  proposition  we  have  to  make  the  right 
kind  of  an  appeal  to  industry,  and  I  believe  we  will  have  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  securing  all  the  endowments  we,  and  other 
institutions  like  ourselves,  need  to  further  these  objects,  which 
I  think  are  just  as  great  and  come  in  the  same  class  as  those 
of  other  associations. 

In  fact,  I  think  the  policy  of  education  which  we  propose  for 
industry  is  just  as  vital  to  the  future  growth  and  development  of 
industry,  and  if  I  may  say  so,  I  think  even  more  fundamental 
to  the  best  interests  of  industry  than  the  building  of  a  home  for 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

I  perhaps  have  said  too  much  already  on  this  subject.  There 
is  much  more  I  would  like  to  say,  because  I  feel  very  deeply 
upon  this  subject  of  placing  ourselves  in  the  position  where  we 
can  go  ahead  and  make  the  surveys,  make  the  investigations,  and 
hand  out  the  information  in  a  form  that  can  be  assimilated  and 
readily  handled  by  our  various  Qass  A  member  companies. 

Now,  in  order  to  bring  this  matter  before  you,  I  will  ask  the 
Secretary  to  read  this  report. 

Managing  Director  Henderschott  :  With  your  permission, 
I  will  read  it  with  the  corrections  that  have  been  made  since  the 
official  copy  was  made  up,  reading  the  Articles  of  Incorporation 
first,  for  it  is  all  corrected  except  the  second  paragraph  on  the 
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first  page.  At  the  time  the  sub-committee  drafted  that  paragraph 
we  had  unofficial  information  that  in  order  to  incorporate  under 
a  State  law,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  self -perpetuating  Board  of 
Trustees.  We  have  since  learned  that  that  is  not  essential  under 
the  law,  and  we  have  prepared  a  new  paragraph,  one  which  I 
believe  is  more  in  harmony  with  the  wishes  of  the  members  of 
the  Association.  I  will  read  the  original  schedule  first,  and  then 
the  suggested  change.  I  will  have  to  go  a  little  bit  slow  on  some 
of  these  points  in  order  to  get  in  these  corrections  in  the  proper 
manner.  The  Executive  Committee  held  an  unofficial  meeting 
yesterday  and  asked  Mr.  Van  Derhoef,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  Mr.  Park  to  go  over  these  in  order  to  harmonize 
the  document  with  the  suggested  changes  as  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

Managing  Director  Henderschott  then  read  the  Articles  of 
Incorporation,  and  in  connection  therewith  said: 

We  have  just  learned  that  we  cannot  incorporate  in  the  State 
of  New  York  without  a  special  Act  of  the  Legislature,  if  we  have 
an  income  of  more  than  $10,000  per  year,  which  we  expect  to 
have;  so  you  will  see  that  the  State  is  left  blank,  to  insert  the 
name  of  the  State  where  it  will  be  most  advantageous  to  incor- 
porate, and  legal  advice  will  be  given  to  us  on  that  subject.  I 
think  that  concludes,  Mr.  President,  the  reading  of  the  Articles 
of  Incorporation. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Banks  (American  Bridge  Company)  :  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  the  adoption  of  the  Articles  of  Incorporation  as  read, 
without  change. 

President  Kincaid:  You  mean  the  first  or  second  plan  as  to 
the  method  of  creating  the  Board  of  Trustees? 

Mr.  Banks:  I  will  say  the  second  plan. 

Mr.  L.  Butler:  I  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  Sidney  W.  Ashe:  I  hardly  see  how  we  can  adopt  the 
charter  just  read  until  the  whole  general  plan  has  been  discussed. 
It  seems  to  me,  if  you  adopt  this  part,  you  have  really  adopted 
your  plan  before  there  is  any  discussion.  I  would  rather  have 
the  proposed  revised  by-laws  read  and  then  have  a  discussion  on 
the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  J.  W.  DiETZ  (Western  Electric  Co.)  :  I  think  we  are  all 
interested  in  this  matter,  and  I  think  we  should  go  over  this 
item  by  item. 
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Mr.  H.  a.  Hope:  I  suggest  that  the  previous  motion  be 
withdrawn.  « 

Mr.  J.  E.  Banks  :  Would  you  desire  to  have  a  motion  on  the 
Articles  of  Incorporation  first?  I  would  move  the  adoption  of 
the  Articles  of  Incorporation  with  the  second  plan  regarding  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  repeating  my  previous  motion. 

Mr.  L.  Butler  :  I  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  John  D.  Gill  (Atlantic  Refining  Co.) :  I  would  like  to 
amend  that  motion,  that  the  proposed  plan  of  organization  and 
by-laws  be  submitted  to  all  Class  "A"  members  for  letter  ballot. 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  much  more  than  a  majority  of 
Qass  **A"  members  present  this  morning,  if  there  really  is  that 
number  present. 

President  Kincaid:  There  is  one  difficulty  which  we  encoun- 
ter in  this  matter  of  submitting  propositions  to  vote  by  letter 
ballot,  and  that  is  you  have  a  certain  number  of  members  that 
do  not  vote  on  anything,  and  the  members  who  do  not  present 
themselves  or  have  a  delegate  at  our  conventions  do  not  vote. 
This  has  been  our  experience,  very  largely,  during  the  past.  I 
do  not  believe  you  can  get  a  more  representative  vote  than  that 
which  can  be  had  here  this  morning. 

Mr.  Gill:  Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  matter  of 
great  concern  to  all  of  our  members,  and  it  is  a  matter  which 
should  not  be  acted  on  hastily.  There  are  certain  representatives 
of  Class  "A"  members  who  would  have  been  here  had  it  been  pos- 
sible for  them  to  be  here,  who,  nevertheless,  would  like  the  privi- 
lege of  voting  on  this  very  great  change  in  procedure. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Tukev  (Submarine  Boat  Corporation)  :  I  do  not 
think  there  are  any  of  us  who  fail  to  appreciate  the  great  amount 
of  work  put  on  these  Articles  of  Incorporation  and  on  the  re- 
vision of  the  by-laws  by  the  Executive  Committee  and  its  sub- 
committee, but  it  seems  to  me,  as  the  previous  speaker  has  men- 
tioned, we  should  not  act  too  hastily.  I  have  had  it  from  vari- 
ous quarters  that  there  is  an  opinion  that  we,  even  in  our  present 
activities,  are  covering  too  wide  a  field.  If  that  is  true,  it  seems 
to  me  under  our  planned  procedure  that  we  are  even  covering  a 
wider  field. 

Mr.  Deitz:  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  views  expressed  by 
the  last  speaker,  that  this  is  so  vital  a  matter  we  ought,  very 
freely  and  frankly,  as  member  company  representatives,  be  sure 
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that  we  thoroughly  understand  what  it  is  we  are  trying  to  ac- 
complish. 

In  my  judgment,  and  I  think  all  of  us  will  agree  in  the  propo- 
sition, this  is  the  most  important  matter  we  have  had  before  the 
Association  since  the  meeting  for  organization  in  the  New  York 
University  back  on  January  24,  1913.  At  that  time,  as  I  remem- 
ber, and  I  hope  to  be  corrected  if  I  misinterpreted  the  spirit  of 
that  meeting,  there  are  several  others  here  who  were  there  at 
that  time,  we  set  out  to  undertake  one  fundamental  thing,  and 
it  was  so  big  in  itself  and  has  been  growing  on  us  so  fully  and 
so  broadly  since,  as  we  have  broadened  out  that  we  also  felt  that 
we  ought  to  be  deepening  our  work,  and  we  realize  that  even 
now,  after  some  seven  or  eight  years  of  work,  that  we  have  not 
scratched  the  surface  and  the  anxiety  and  the  desire  to  do  a  better 
job  is  the  thing  that  holds  us  all  together. 

The  big  fundamental  things  we  hit  upon  at  that  time,  and  I 
think  we  were  several  years  in  advance  of  our  time,  and  that  was 
that  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  before  that  time  on 
the  mechanical  side  of  things,  so  we  took  as  the  basis  of  the  big 
plank  for  our  platform  the  individual,  the  man  within  industry, 
feeling  that  big  contributions  toward  the  increasing  of  the  suc- 
cess of  industry  and  commerce  was  in  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  that  individual. 

The  original  conception  of  the  organization,  as  I  always  have 
felt,  was  that  we  were  setting  up  a  cooperative  organization,  that 
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our  biggest  service  was  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  development 
of  the  individual  employe,  and  I  think  we  all  interpreted  that 
broadly  as  being  from  the  president  down  to  the  office  boy,  or  the 
boy  in  the  shop — every  human  being  in  industry  came  within 
our  field  of  vision. 

Are  we  going  to  supplant  our  effort  as  a  cooperative  organi- 
zation by  an  institution  which  will  do  this  thing  for  us.  If  that 
is  the  intent,  and  to  some  extent  I  think  it  is  evident  from  the 
by-laws  which  have  been  proposed  that  it  is,  we  would  go  to 
industry  atid  say  to  it :  "Here,  now,  you  folks  lean  on  us  more 
heavily;  we  will  get  up  an  organization  to  do  this,  we  have  a 
staff  of  experts  to  put  at  your  service,  and  can  do  it  for  you." 
Of  course,  this  service  we  would  be  forced  to  charge  for,  to 
make  our  institution  self-supporting,  and  in  a  general  way  com- 
mercializing the  organization.     Is  that  what  we  want  to  do,  or 
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shall  we  continue  on  the  basis  of  the  cooperative  effort  which 
we  set  out  to  bring  about  ? 

I  think  the  finest  thing  said  about  our  movement  this  morn- 
ing were  the  words  of  President  Kincaid  when  he  tried  to  esti- 
mate roughly  the  amount* of  money  spent  in  the  course  of  a  year 
by  various  companies  in  having  their  representatives  work  in  the 
interest  of  the  Association.  I  think  our  biggest  job  is  to  get 
everybody  interested  in  this  proposition  and  spend  money  on  it, 
in  a  cooperative  way,  and  as  long  as  we  keep  it  on  a  cooperative 
basis  we  will  have  the  biggest  research  organization,  made  up  of 
units  in  every  one  of  our  member  companies,  that  can  do  re- 
search work  out  of  all  proportion  to  any  kind  of  a  staff  which 
could  be  set  up  at  headquarters. 

My  feeling  is  our  method  of  attack  ought  to  bring  this  matter 
of  cooperation  more  strongly,  even,  before  the  industry  and  com- 
merce of  the  country,  and  not  let  them  get  the  idea  they  are  going 
to  do  their  job.  It  is  not  a  job  which  the  educational  institutions 
of  the  country  have  ever  been  able  to  do,  with  all  their  millions 
of  endowment.  The  fact  that  they  have  not  done  the  job  does 
not  bear  on  this  question,  as  it  has  not  been  their  job  to  do  it; 
it  IS  a  job  industry  must  do  for  itself  within,  and  I  would  be 
loath  to  see  any  step  taken  which  would  break  down  that  feeling 
of  fine  cooperative  spirits,  which  is  the  very  backbone  of  this 
Association.  I  think,  if  we  use  it  properly,  we  have  the  biggest 
industrial  and  commercial  asset  in  the  world  anywhere  in  our 
organization,  with  its  working  units  in  every  plant  that  identi- 
fies itself  with  our  movement. 

I  hope  I  do  not  give  the  impression  by  these  remarks  that  I 
do  not  favor  every  sort  of  intensive  research  work  in  connection 
with  any  kind  of  staff'  that  such  a  form  of  cooperative  organiza- 
tion sees  fit  to  develop. 

There  is  one  point  on  which  I  ask  for  information,  and  that 
is  if  this  study  has  been  made  as  the  result  of  a  resolution  passed 
at  the  Chicago  convention  asking  that  steps  be  taken  to  put  our 
movement  on  an  independent,  self-supporting  basis? 

President  Kincaid:  That  is  the  idea.  This  is  the  response 
to  the  resolution  passed  at  the  Chicago  convention. 

Mr.  Dietz:  If  that  be  the  case,  then  I  think  we  ought  to 
take  that  action  one  step  at  a  time.  I  think  the  first  important 
step  that  we  need  to  try  is  that  of  a  fully  developed  service  for 
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the  members  of  our  Association  on  the  cooperative  basis,  putting 
our  officers  on  a  full  time  basis,  and  the  building  up,  as  far  as 
we  need  and  can  finance,  a  research  and  service  staff. 

The  second  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  we  continue  to  de- 
velop this  work  as  a  cooperative  organization,  putting  always  the 
burden  on  our  member  companies  to  do  the  work,  tq,  carry  on 
their  own  internal  program  to  develop  their  own  educational  di- 
rectors, and  to  work  with  every  other  sort  of  organization  that 
can  help  us  in  the  particular  field  of  human  relationship  which 
we  have  chosen  as  our  contribution  to  the  success  of  commerce 
and  industry. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Banks  (American  Bridge  Company)  :  I  think  the 
plan  should  be  enlarged,  as  some  of  our  members  feel  that  we 
have  been  hampered  in  our  development,  that  we  have  restricted 
ourselves  to  a  certain  field.  I  think  the  gentleman  who  has  just 
spoken  realizes  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Association 
as  a  whole  will  be  competent  to  settle  the  field  that  the  Associa- 
tion will  actually  occupy,  and  in  that  suggestion  I  think  there 
are  large  possibilities. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Rowe  (H.  M.  Rowe  Company)  :  I  merely  sub- 
divided what  is  already  in  our  Constitution  into  certain  sub-topics 
which  are  required  to  be  named  and  specified  in  Articles  of  In- 
corporation, so  that  as  our  friend  Mr.  Banks  has  said,  we  would 
have  the  right  to  do  what,  in  the  wisdom  of  this  Association,  we 
might  want  to  do. 

There  is  just  one  new  element  in  this  whole  thing;  it  looks 
big  to  you,  because  it  has  been  expanded  to  be  specific,  but  out- 
side of  the  necessary  wording,  the  necessary  explanation  regard- 
ing the  Board  of  Trustees,  this  organization,  as  it  is,  has  not 
been  touched.  Most  of  what  you  read  as  by-laws  are  taken  from 
our  present  constitution,  or  at  least  a  good  part  of  the  matter. 
You  still  have  the  Executive  Council,  you  still  have  the  same 
functions  to  perform  that  you  have  today,  but  if  we  are  going 
to  incorporate  we  also  must  have  this  other  circle  included,  that 
which  pertains  to  the  matter  of  incorporation. 

Now,  in  explanation  further,  you  must  all  know,  particularly 
those  who  have  held  kn  office  in  the  Association,  or  have  served 
on  the  Executive  Committee,  you  must  know  that  the  thing  we 
all  have  wanted  to  carry  out  is  the  enlargement  of  the  work  of 
the  Association,  to  increase  its  finances,  and  almost  every  presi- 
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dent  who  conies  in  has  a  headful  of  ideas  when  he  conies  in 
that  he  wants  to  accomplish  during  his  term  of  office,  but  we 
find  we  cannot  do  what  we  want  to  do,  because  we  do  not  have 
the  funds  to  do  what  we  want  to  do,  what  this  committee  which 
has  presented  wants  to  do,  and  therefore  we  have  always  been 
cramped  in  that  way. 

As  you  know,  we  have  made  several  efforts;  we  have  con- 
ducted several  campaigns  to  secure  more  funds.  One  particular 
campaign  which  we  undertook  in  order  to  increase  our  revenue 
was  to  increase  our  dues.  That  did  not  seem  to  meet  with  favor 
and  therefore  we  had  to  abandon  it. 

It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  we  confine  our- 
selves under  this  arrangement  to  the  things  which  we  are  doing 
or  whether  we  drop  some  of  them,  or  whether  the  future  may 
indicate  that  should  take  on  more  work,  this  charter  as  it  is 
planned  gives  us  power  to  do  what  we  please.  It  does  not  shift 
the  burden  of  ^he  work  which  it  has  to  be  done.  It  keeps  the 
burden  just  where  it  is — the  various  committees  are  appointed 
by  the  Executive  Council  on  its  vote,  it  appoints  its  own  com- 
mittees just  as  we  do  today,  except  insofar  as  you  want  to  in- 
corporate it  at  all,  you  must  have  a  Governing  Board,  authority 
must  lie  ultimately  in  some  one  board,  and  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors in  an  ordinary  commercial  or  financial  enterprise,  a  stock 
issuing  enterprise,  is  that  governing  board.  It  operates  through 
its  officers.  This  was  planned  in  the  same  way.  The  connect- 
ing link,  and  the  only  connecting  link,  between  these  two  sub- 
divisions is  through  the  executive  officer  who  represents  the 
wishes  of  the  board,  insofar  as  it  may  be  necessary  at  any  time 
for  those  wishes  to  be  expressed ;  nothing  more  than  that. 

Every  member  of  the  board  is  a  working  member  of  this  or- 
ganization. Our  interests  are  all  together  and  that  Board  of 
Trustees  is  simply  a  legal  necessity,  nothing  more. 

Mr.  H.  a.  Hopf  (Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York)  :  It 
was  my  great  privilege  to  be  one  of  the  original  organization 
committee  of  the  N.  A.  C.  S.  It  was  also  my  privilege  to  serve 
for  eight  years,  mainly  as  a  committee  member,  and  latterly  as 
committee  chairman,  with  emphasis  on  the  scientific  aspects  of 
our  work. 

During  that  period  of  eight  years  the  conviction  has  seized 
me  that  the  strength  of  our  organization  rests  entirely  with  our 
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Class  "A"  members,  that  our  Class  **A"  members  are  the  back- 
bone of  the  organization,  and  that  however  we  may  shape  our 
activities,  we  must  do  nothing  that  will  tend  to  diminish  the  kind 
and  extent  of  the  support  that  we  may  look  to  them  for.  I  should 
say  that  the  organization,  as  proposed,  is  open  to  the  criticism 
of  overelaboration.  I  am  doing  this  now  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  member  company  which  is  interested  in  getting  definite  results, 
and  is  willing  to  contribute  from  its  own  experience  to  the  com- 
mon pot. 

I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  development  of  the  Association, 
and  I  am  also  in  sympathy  with  a  change  in  name,  and  am 
strongly  in  sympathy  with  any  plan  which  will  tend  to  advertise 
to  industry  at  large  the  fact  that  we  are  doing  a  specific  function 
for  industry  that  no  one  else  can  carry  on  to  better  advantage 
than  we  can  do  it. 

Someone  has  said,  and  I  agree  with  him  in  that  statement, 
that  it  takes  longer  to  explain  the  name  National  Association  of 
Corporation  Schools  than  it  does  to  sell  the  idea  back  of  the  As- 
sociation after  the  name  has  been  explained.  On  that  basis  I 
see  no  objection;  in  fact,  I  see  an  advantage  in  changing  the 
name  of  the  Association,  but  not  the  one  proposed  in  the  docu- 
ments before  us.  I  believe  it  would  be  almost  hopeless  as  a  sell- 
ing proposition  to  make  effective  propaganda  for  the  American 
Institution  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  because  it  is  a  broadly 
inclusive  term,  under  the  description  of  which  we  might  engage 
in  almost  any  sort  of  activity,  and  anyone  might  conclude  that 
any  sort  of  activity  might  be  comprised  in  that  name.  The  char- 
ter. Articles  of  Incorporation  and  the  by-laws  are  not  always  at 
hand  to  assist  in  the  explanation  of  the  objections  of  the  organi- 
zation. 

As  far  as  the  name  of  the  organization  is  concerned,  if  we 
change  it  at  all  we  should  try  to  express  the  fundamental  object 
of  this  organization,  namely,  to  develop  training  in  industry,  and 
there  is  a  great,  big,  broad  concept  that  can  be  made  specific  and 
can  be  understood,  and  the  dollar  and  cents  value  of  which  can 
be  recognized  by  each  individual  institution. 

Now,  if  we  can  set  up  as  our  definite  aim  the  field  of  train- 
ing, if  we  can  make  the  member  companies  feel  that  through  a 
firm  connection  with  this  organization,  which  is  not  characterized 
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by  a  rigidity  that  may  constitute  an  embarrassment  to  the  indi- 
vidual companies;  if  we  can  make  them  feel  that  through  such 
a,connection  they  may  contribute  to  the  common  fund  from  their 
own  experiences,  and  get  back  in  return  from  the  other  organi- 
zations the  experiences  that  are  developed  there,  I  feel  that  then 
the  path  lies  clearly  in  the  direction,  in  the  judgment  of  our  mem- 
ber companies,  of  a  continuation  of  our  efforts  to  finance  our- 
selves. 

Just  one  word  more.  I  know  of  no  organization  which  is 
conducting  its  conventions  in  a  more  capable  manner  than  the 
case  here.  The  plan  is  absolutely  sane,  and  if  we  do  not  get 
definite  results  from  it,  it  is  our  own  fault.  We  have  our  com- 
mittee reports  presented,  and  we  come  here  and  discuss  them, 
and  we  get  information  here  that  cannot  be  brought  out  in  any 
other  way,  and  I  feel  that  would  justify  the  continuance  of  our 
eflforts  if  we  did  nothing  else  than  have  a  convention  such  as  we 
have  had  in  the  past  few  days. 

Secretary  Henderschott :  Mr.  President  and  Delegates: 
I  am  going  to  make  a  statement  now  which  I  have  withheld  for 
some  two  or  three  years.  The  financial  statement  of  your  treas- 
urer would  indicate  that  you  are  on  a  sound  financial  basis,  and 
that  you  might  be  able  to  continue  the  activities  you  are  now 
carrying  on.  I  believe  a  continuance  of  the  service  we  are  now 
giving  our  members  will  not  hold  a  majority  portion  of  the  mem- 
bership we  now  have,  Class  "A"  membership.  Our  losses  so  far 
this  year  have  been  twenty-one ;  our  gain  has  been  three  less. 

The  Association  has  now  somewhat  over  $9,000  in  its  treas- 
ury, all  of  which  will  be  consumed,  and  probably  as  much  more, 
to  continue  the  activities  this  coming  year  on  the  same  basis  that 
they  are  now  progressing  on,  because  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
now  it  is  humanly  impossible  for  any  man  to  continue  to  do  the 
work  I  have  done  during  the  past  few  years  and  to  stand  up 
under  it,  and  to  attempt  to  continue  on  the  present  basis  means 
I  must  either  leave  the  Association  or  leave  the  New  York  Edison 
Company. 

I  told  the  Executive  Committee  at  its  meeting  last  spring  that 
it  was  my  judgment  that  we  could  not  survive  indefinitely  as  a 
loosely  associated  organization,  and  that  opinion  on  my  part  has 
become  a  deeply  founded  conviction.    We  are  too  loosely  organ- 
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ized,  too  loosely  associated;  there  are  too  many  industries,  too 
many  interests.  It  has  been  growing  more  and  more  difficult  to 
get  voluntary  effort,  voluntary  service. 

Mr.  Sydney  W.  Ashe  (General  Electric  Company)  :  I  came 
here  today  prepared  to  be  largely  influenced  on  voting  on  this 
matter  by  the  judgment  of  the  majority  feeling  in  the  meeting, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  as  things  now  stand  there  is  such  a  de- 
cided difference  of  opinion  that  little  would  be  gained  from 
attempting  to  make  a  very  elaborate  change  just  now. 

As  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Association,  I  am  in  sym- 
pathy with  what  Mr.  Dietz  has  said ;  at  the  same  time  I  should 
lilce  to  help  in  anything  that  would  get  additional  funds  for  the 
organization.  I  think  there  are  big  possibilities  in  the  Associa- 
tion for  getting  funds  through  the  development  of  the  Qass  "B" 
and  the  Class  "C"  members,  and  the  slight  experience  that  I  have 
had  in  getting  people  to  come  to  this  convention  from  our  New 
England  territory  indicates  now  that  there  is  a  very  fertile  field 
up  in  New  England,  and  that  I  with  others  have  been  very  lax 
in  interesting  the  manufacturers  there  in  our  Association. 

I  appreciate  the  enormous  amount  of  work  Mr.  Henderschott 
has  done,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  problem  largely  revolves  around 
the  matter  of  helping  Mr.  Henderschott  out.  I  think  we  should 
give  him  some  very  definite  help.  I  think  the  big  industries — 
and  I  am  speaking  for  the  General  Electric  Company  now — 
would  be  very  willing  to  help  to  a  very  considerable  extent  in 
doing  the  same  type  of  work  that  the  New  York  Edison  Com- 
pany has  done,  and  I  think  every  one  of  the  major  organizations 
represented  in  this  room  would  do  the  same  thing.  We  do  not 
want  to  put  the  burden  too  much  on  him,  and  if  there  is  any  way 
in  which  the  work  can  be  shunted  over  to  some  of  the  organiza- 
tions I  am  sure  there  are  many  that  will  be  willing  to  do  it,  pro- 
vided we  stick  to  our  fundamentals,  as  has  been  pointed  out. 

I  think  that  the  Elxecutive  Committee  has  been  very  wise  in 
spending  the  whole  year  in  working  on  this  program  in  trying 
to  formulate  a  definite  scheme,  but  I  cannot  help  agreeing  with 
Mr.  Hopf  that  any  change  in  the  mere  name  or  form  of  the 
organization  in  the  hope  of  getting  voluntary  contributions  is 
very  problematical,  and  I  doubt  very  much  the  efficacy  of  any 
such  thing  as  a  means  of  raising  funds. 

If  a  motion  could  be  made  referring  the  matter  back  to  the 
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Executive  Committee  for  consideration,  or  referring  it  back  to 
the  Qass  "A"  members,  and  give  us  more  time  to  consider  the 
matter — ^because  I  think  we  are  somewhat  indefinite  in  our  own 
mind  as  to  just  what  is  proposed  to  be  done — that  that  would  be 
a  wise  course  to  take. 

President  Kincaid:  I  will  lay  one  or  two  facts  before  the 
convention  which  Mr.  Henderschott  has  touched  on.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  face  the  problems  which  con- 
front us,  and  not  to  be  too  timid  about  it.  We  are  faced  with 
many  problems  in  the  course  of  our  business — ^we  have  to  decide 
just  as  large  and  much  larger  problems  than  this  one — we  must 
go  ahead ;  we  cannot  hesitate ;  if  you  pause  on  the  Rubicon,  you 
are  lost.  Sometimes  a  pause  means  to  lose.  I  tell  you,  gentle- 
men, I  think  we  are  pretty  nearly  up  to  that  point  in  our  Asso- 
ciation. 

We  do  not  have  to  take  this  plan  as  a  whole  today.  In  voting 
for  incorporation,  you  are  not  voting  for  an  Industrial  University 
today;  that  is  the  vision  that  some  of  us  see,  but  we  are  not 
voting  for  that  plan  at  this  time,  but  in  incorporating  we  are  in- 
corporating on  a  sufficiently  broad  basis  so  that  we  can  go  ahead 
and  develop  along  those  large  lines  if  we  see  fit  to  do  so,  but 
these  steps  can  be  taken  one  by  one. 

Mr.  L.  Butler  (Yawman  &  Erbe  Manufacturing  Company)  : 
Mr.  President  and  Members:  As  to  these  proposed  Articles  of 
Incorporation,  I  do  not  find  anything  in  a  reading  of  them  that 
would  give  cause  for  the  alarm  that  I  think  some  of  our  mem- 
bers feel.  I  think  there  are  natural  forces  which  will  hold  us 
in  check.  We  will  not  go  any  faster  than  we  can  go.  The  execu- 
tive committee  will  not  do  anything  they  have  not  the  means  to 
do  it  with.    I  think  that  is  largely  an  imaginary  danger. 

I  think,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  danger  we  are  confronted 
with  in  not  being  able  to  go  on  as  we  have  been  going  on  is  very 
real.  I  think  the  Executive  Committee  has  given  the  best  of 
their  thought  to  this  proposition,  and  while  this  is  only  a  per- 
sonal opinion — although  I  know  it  is  shared  by  many  members 
who  have  not  spoken — I  believe  the  most  direct  and  simplest 
thing  we  can  do  today  is,  first,  that,  based  on  good  sound  busi- 
ness principles,  we  ought  to  incorporate  in  any  event,  and  I  do 
not  see  that  in  the  Articles  of  Incorporation  and  the  new  by- 
laws that  there  is  any  danger.    I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any- 
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thing  in  the  new  by-laws  which  was  not  contained,  in  spirit  at 
least,  in  the  old  statement  of  principle.  We  agree  with  Mr. 
Dietz,  and  I  think  everybody  does,  that  we  should  maintain  the 
ideals  for  which  the  Association  was  organized.  I  do  not  think 
we  are  putting  them  in  danger,  but  we  are  really  securing  them 
by  the  fact  that  we  are  incorporating  «n  organization  which  can 
influence  the  affairs  of  the  Association  and  guide  them  more  effi- 
ciently in  the  direction  in  which  they  should  naturally  go.  I  do 
not  think  we  are  in  any  immediate  danger,  in  doing  this,  of  step- 
ping outside  of  the  activities  of  the  Association  as  at  present 
conducted,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  the  resolution  as  presented. 

Mr.  I.  B.  Shoup  (Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing 
Company)  :  Seven  or  eight  years  ago,  when  this  organization 
started,  the  personnel  problems  were  hardly  thought  of,  and  the 
problem  of  the  individual  in  industry  was  rarely  talked  or  dis- 
cussed about  in  conventions  such  as  we  have  been  holding  here 
this  week.  Since  that  time  personnel  problems  have  grown,  and 
grown  rapidly.  They  have  grown  more  rapidly  than  the  ma- 
chinery of  this  Association  has  grown  to  meet  these  problems. 
Associations  are  springing  up  constantly  to  take  care  of  the  spe- 
cific problems  of  the  personnel  which  this  Association  ought  logi- 
cally to  take  care  of,  the  Association  being  the  father,  really,  of 
the  personnel  relations  idea.  These  same  organizations  are  com- 
manding, and  are  going  to  continue  to  command,  the  finances 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  that  work,  unless  this  or- 
ganization expands  its  machinery  in  such  way  that  it  can  raise 
the  finances  to  do  it  and  will  do  the  work. 

Mr.  George  N.  Van  Derhoef  (Dodge  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany) :  I  wish  just  to  call  your  attention  to  one  thing.  Some- 
times in  these  discussions  differences  of  opinion  come  from  mis- 
understanding on  certain  basical  features.  I  gather  from  some 
of  the  arguments  presented  here  this  morning  that  there  is  a 
fear  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  members  that  the  proposed  Arti- 
cles of  Incorporation  are  too  broad.  Of  course,  many  of  you 
who  are  familiar  with  incorporated  bodies  realize  what  that 
means,  but  perhaps  some  of  you  do  not.  In  incorporating  an 
organization,  and  thereby  becoming  a  creature  of  a  state,  so  to 
speak,  you  have  a  certain  kind  of  certificate  issued  to  you — call 
it  a  charter.  It  is  the  most  difficult  thing,  if  you  make  a  mistake 
in  the  charter,  to  correct  it;  it  is  pretty  nearly  as  difficult  as 
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being  bom  again,  if  you  pick  the  wrong  parents,  and  therefore 
every  lawyer  and  business  man  in  securing  charter  endeavors 
to  get  it  so  broad  that  it  will  cover  every  possible  ramification  of 
corporate  activity  that  can  be  exploited  and  will  fit  in  with  the 
general  fee  for  the  charter.  It  does  not  mean  you  are  going  to 
do  all  these  things.  You  may  never  do  them,  but  if  you  leave 
them  out  you  cannot  do  them. 

It  is  necessary,  in  applying  for  a  charter,  to  have  it  broad 
enough  so  as  to  cover  all  the  possible  activities  of  the  organiza- 
tion chartered.  There  is  no  harm  done  if  it  is  too  broad.  There 
is  great  harm  done  if  it  is  too  narrow;  very  often  it  is  thought, 
because  the  charter  is  too  broad,  if  it  is  a  manufacturing  con- 
cern of  any  importance,  that  it  is  a  scheme  to  invite  people  to 
buy  stock.  That  is  not  so.  Get  your  charter  right,  and  the  by- 
laws in  conjunction  with  the  charter,  and  then  the  governing 
body  is  the  body  to  determine  the  policy  and  the  exact  acts  which 
shall  be  performed  by  the  organized  and  chartered  body.  In  this 
case  you  have  a  Board  of  Trustees,  and  the  way  they  are  elected 
is  important.  If  they  are  made  up  of  the  right  type  of  men, 
your  Board  of  Trustees  should  be  able  to  control  and,  no  doubt, 
would  control,  your  policies,  and  see  that  they  functioned  in  a 
proper  manner. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Bonney  (Mountain  States  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company)  :  I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Van  Derhoef  explained 
that  matter,  as  I  had  the  feeling  he  had — that  it  was  hot  under- 
stood. I  was  going  to  say  something  about  it  myself,  but  he 
said  it  so  much  better  than  I  could  that  I  will  not  take  up  the 
time. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Shoup  and  Mr.'  Butler  that  we  should  pass 
the  resolution  on  cooperation. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Gill  (Atlantic  Refining  Company)  :  The  life  of 
this  Association,  in  my  opinion,  does  depend  upon  the  conclusion 
reached  upon  the  matter  before  us,  and  it  depends  on  that  con- 
clusion because  the  attitude  of  the  members — ^the  attitude  they 
will  take — is  going  to  be  very  greatly  influenced  by  the  character 
of  organization.  I  personally  believe  that  if  we  adopt  these  by- 
laws and  incorporate  according  to  the  proposed  charter  that  the 
member  companies  are  going  to  look  upon  the  new  organization 
simply  as  an  institution,  like  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  similar  insti- 
tutions in  the  country  today,  who  have  for  their  function  the 
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giving  of  services,  paid  for  when  received.  I  am  justified  in 
saying  that,  I  believe,  by  the  facts  which  have  been  presented 
and  the  opinions  expressed. 

The  question  of  finance  seems  to  be  the  one  standing  out 
above  all  others,  and  the  suggested  method  of  raising  sufficient 
funds  to  carry  on  the  proposed  work  is  by  the  acceptance  of 
gratuities,  and  I  think  The  National  Association  of  Corporation 
Schools  should  repudiate  the  idea  that  member  companies  repre- 
senting approximately  $4,000^000,000  of  capital  should  depend 
on  gratuities — and  I  am  mindful  of  the  kindness  of  the  New 
York  Edison  Company,  too — in  order  to  carry  on  work  vital  to 
their  industry. 

The  only  other  source  of  finance,  if  we  lay  aside  this  one, 
is  the  finances  which  come  directly  from  payment  for  services 
through  a  commercial  or  industrial  institution,  and  if  that  is  the 
only  means  of  raising  funds,  then  I  maintain  the  institution  be- 
comes, in  the  eyes  of  its  members,  like  any  other  commercial  or 
industrial  organization. 

When  I  rose  to  my  feet  and  asked  for  the  postponement  of 
a  conclusion  of  this  matter,  I  had  in  my  mind  the  thought  Mr. 
Ashe  so  well  expressed,  that  he  was  not  in  position  and  his  com- 
pany was  not  in  position,  to  act  on  this  big  matter  until  it  had 
been  thoroughly  threshed  out  upon  this  floor,  and  I  would  go 
just  a  step  further  and  say  not  only  should  it  be  threshed  out 
on  this  floor,  but  time  should  be  given  for  digestion  of  the  differ- 
ences of  opinion  which  have  already  been  expressed. 

Your  past  president,  Mr.  Tily,  who  spoke  to  us  the  other  day, 
expressed  what  seems  to  have  been,  over  a  period  of  years,  the 
paramount  idea  of  the  real  values  which  have  come  to  the  mem^- 
bers  from  their  connection  with  The  National  Association  of 
Corporation  Schools,  and  that  is  conferences  with  others — one 
member  with  others.  The  Bulletin  of  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  Corporation  Schools  has  been  the  one  thing  that  has  stood 
out  above  all  other  things  as  a  medium  for  making  it  possible 
for  member  companies  to  grasp  new  ideas  of  personal  relations 
in  industry,  and  to  communicate  freely  to  the  member  companies 
of  the  Association  the  results  of  the  activities  of  the  committees 
which  have  had  that  subject  in  hand. 

The  trend  apparently  is  now  away  from  that.  The  trend  is 
to  so  highly  organize  us  that  we  shall  not  have  that  freedom  of 
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interchange  of  ideas  and  information  which  have  been  such  a 
strong  factor  in  the  building  up  of  this  organization,  that  we 
shall  not  continue  that  form  of  work,  but  that  we  shall  take  the 
attitude  of  "Let  George  do  it,"  if  you  please,  and  by  "George" 
I  mean  the  paid  organization  which  has  its  corps  of  trained 
workers  and  its  scholastic  accoutrements.  I  believe  that  we 
should  go  on  in  our  present  public  and  successful  way — I  say 
public  because  there  is  no  series  of  printed  volumes  that  contain 
more  information  on  the  personnel  matter  than  the  several  vol- 
umes of  Proceedings  of  The  National  Association  of  Corpora- 
tion Schools — ^and  by  so  going  on  we  shall  instil  not  only  into 
our  own  companies,  but  into  those  in  control  of  municipal,  state 
and  federal  educational  finances  the  idea  that  the  big  things  we 
hope  to  accomplish  through  these  special  research  workers  will 
be  accomplished  in  a  much  bigger  and  broader  way  by  the  muni- 
cipal, state  and  federal  authorities,  and  they  are  so  being  accom- 
plished today  by  such  organizations  as  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Training. 

I  would  say  a  word  in  conclusion.  We  must  seek  that  close 
cooperation  which  we  have  had  before.  In  my  opinion,  we  must 
stick  more  closely  to  the  idea  of  training  and  less  to  the  spread- 
ing out  of  our  Association  activities  among  so  many  diversified 
lines  of  work,  lines  of  work  which  today  are  being  carried  on 
very  successfully  by  other  organizations,  as,  for  instance,  the 
National  Safety  Council.  It  is  because,  as  has  been  expressed 
here,  of  the  tremendous  service  which  they  have  rendered  to  in- 
dustry that  it  is  not  difficult  for  them  to  finance  an  annual  budget 
of  $150,000.  If  we  aim  to  spread  out  among  so  many  activities, 
which  are  already  well  taken  care  of,  then  we  must  expect  the 
death  that  is  certainly  the  doom  of  any  organization  that  covers 
such  a  wide  field. 

I  believe  with  Mr.  Hopf  that  the  thing  that  was  started  about 
eight  years  ago  was  the  combining  of  business  organizations 
which  were  endeavoring  in  their  own  way  to  seek  the  solution 
of  their  personnel  problems,  and  that  the  basic  idea  of  it  all  was 
that  the  best  results  were  to  be  obtained  by  education  of  the 
individual.  *  That,  then,  should  be  the  star  to  which  we  should 
hitch  our  wagon. 

Dr.  Rowe:  There  has  been  a  statement  made  here  several 
times  today  that  these  matters  should  have  been  presented  and 
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considered  by  legal  counsel.  Gentlemen,  they  have  been  consid- 
ered by  three  of  the  best  lawyers  in  our  city — Baltimore — and 
although  there  was  none  proposed — ^there  was  not  any  statement 
*  in  the  proposed  charter  of  any  particular  state  under  which  we 
should  incorporate — ^these  lawyers  gave  me  their  opinion  that  the 
Articles  of  Incorporation  were  admirably  drawn  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  were  copied  largely,  adapted  to  our  special  condi- 
tions, from  the  charters  of  a  number  of  going  concerns  that  are 
successful  and  have  worked  smoothly,  one  of  them  for  twenty- 
five  years. 

Mr.  John  Bovingdon  (American  Woolen  Company)  :  There 
seems  to  be  one  point  upon  which  we  are  all  agreed — ^that  we 
should  be  a  one-idea  association.  Both  sides  agree,  I  think,  in 
saying  that  this  should  be  an  association,  not  for  general  per- 
sonnel problems,  but  for  training  problems  in  industry. 

The  next  point  tipon  which  we  seem  to  agree  is  as  to  the 
method  of  doing  this.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  concensus  of 
opinion  that  we  shall  not  undertake  to  be  a  professional  engi- 
neers' association,  that  we  shall  not  try  to  set  up  in  New  York 
City,  or  in  any  other  city,  a  professional  organization  for  the 
solving  of  our  problems,  but  that  the  method  of  obtaining  this 
one  object  of  skill  in  training  shall  be  by  developing  the  cooper- 
ative spirit,  developing  the  interchange  of  views,  stimulating  the 
committee  method  of  gathering  information,  having  researchers 
out  on  the  field  who  are  members  of  the  Association,  and  finally, 
and  best  of  all,  these  convention  meetings  where  we  discuss  the 
reports  of  the  committees. 

Mr.  Hopf  :  In  view  of  the  practical  question  as  to  the  time 
limit  upon  this  meeting,  I  respectfully  petition  the  chair  to  call 
for  a  vote  on  the  issue  at  this  time. 

Mr.  E.  H.  EldridGe  (Simmons  College)  :  The  ten  past  presi- 
dents may  in  two  years  from  now  be  members  of  organizations 
which  are  Qass  "A"  members.  In  other  words,  the  Qass  "A" 
members  will  have  a  very  small  vote  in  the  final  make-up  of  the 
board,  if  they  elect  ten  members  only  out  of  thirty. 

President  Kincaid  :  The  first  ten  are  all  members  of  Class 
"A". 

Mr.  Euoridge:  They  are  now,  but  they  may  not  be  in  two 
years  from  the  date  of  their  election. 
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Mr.  a.  S.  Donaldson:  Does  this  motion  carry  with  it  the 
purposes  outlined  in  the  Articles  of  Incorporation? 

President  Kincaid:  The  Articles  of  Incorporation  is  the 
application  for  a  charter  of  incorporation.  I  think  in  calling  for 
this  vote  I  will  call  for  a  standing  vote.  And  I  will  ask  the  secre- 
tary here  to  count  the  vote. 

(The  chairman  then  put  the  question.  Sixteen  members  voted 
in  favor  of  the  motion  and  ten  members  voted  in  opposition  to 
the  motion.) 

President  Kincaid:  The  vote  stands  sixteen  for  and  ten 
against,  so  I  dedare  the  motion  carried. 

Mr.  Van  Derhoef  :  I  move  that  the  by-laws  be  adopted  as 
read. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Bonney:  Do  you  not  think  it  more  or  less  of 
an  impropriety  that  an  important  matter  such  as  by-laws  should 
be  adopted  within  one  minute?  There  are  important  questions 
of  control  and  government  involved  here,  and  I  should  be  very 
much  in  favor  of  not  deciding  this  question  here  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Shoup:  I  believe  there  is  a  provision  in  the  constitu- 
tion whereby  we  may  make  proper  and  necessary  changes  in  our 
rules. 

President  Kincaid:  As  we  said  in  the  beginning,  the  prob- 
lem was  put  up  to  the  membership  a  year  ago.  The  men  who 
have  passed  on  it  are  the  men  whom  this  body  elected.  I  think 
everything  is  in  due  form,  and  if  you  want  to  vote  on  the  by-laws 
article  by  article  we  will  have  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  the  boat- 
ride.  I  think  this  is  more  important  than  the  boat  trip,  and  I 
think  we  should  go  at  it  in  a  way  strictly  in  accord  with  parlia- 
mentary procedure,  and  that  is  what  the  chairman  is  trying  to 
do.  I  personally  prefer  to  stay  here  another  two  hours  to  take 
it  up  article  by  article. 

Miss  Anne  Durham  (Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago)  : 
I  do  not  believe  that  these  proposed  Articles  of  Incorporation 
and  the  by-laws  came  to  the  Qass  "A"  members  more  than  three 
weeks  before  the  convention ;  perhaps  it  was  less  time  than  that. 

Secretary  Henderschott:  The  Executive  Committee  met 
here  on  the  11th  of  May,  and  they  went  out  on  the  13th  of  May. 

Mr.  Bovingdon  :  In  view  of  the  fact  that  only  sixteen  mem- 
bers out  of  150  cooperating  companies  voted  for  a  proposition 
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like  this,  with  active  and  thoughtful  opposition,  unselfish  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  other  members  who  have  the  interests  of 
this  organization  at  heart,  it  seems  to  me  we  can  hardly  delude 
ourselves  and  think  we  can  satisfy  the  entire  membership  of  the 
Association  by  a  vote  on  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Sydney  W.  Ashe  (General  Electric  Company)  :  Where 
you  have  such  a  decided  difference  of  opinion  as  expressed  here 
today,  no  matter  which  way  you  go  you  lose;  what  I  mean  by 
that  is  that  there  are  certain  of  the  large  companies  who  are  very 
much  opposed  to  the  change.  Now,  you  put  a  thing  like  this 
through,  and  you  lose  with  those  people  because  they  are  not  in 
sympathy  with  you.  When  you  put  a  thiiik  like  this  through 
with  a  margin  of  six  votes  it  is  a  mistake — ^and  I  would  say  that 
if  I  were  on  the  other  side — I  would  say  it  is  a  mistake,  because 
it  is  too  small  a  margin  to  do  business  on.  If  you  had  a  vote  or 
expression  of  opinion  from  the  150  members,  or  something  of 
that  sort,  it  would  be  different.  I  feel  that  to  try  to  do  business 
on  that  small  margin  of  votes  would  be  fatal. 

Mr.  Ashe:  I  think  if  this  vote,  in  addition  to  the  motion 
made,  could  be  resubmitted  to  the  Class  "A"  members,  asking  for 
a  definite  expression  of  opinion  upon  it,  and  telling  them  what 
the  vote  was,  and  it  came  back  and  you  only  had  two-thirds  in 
favor  of  the  vote,  because  it  does  not  involve  any  change  in  dues 
or  anything  of  that  sort,  the  effect  on  the  future  of  the  Associa- 
tion would  be  much  better. 

Mr.  Butler:  I  voted  on  the  other  side,  and  feel  as  Mr. 
Ashe  does  about  this  matter.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything 
to  be  gained  by  a  divided  house,  and  if  there  is  any  practical 
way  of  submitting  this  thing  to  Class  "A"  members  it  should  be 
done.  I  should  like  to  see  the  question  cleared  up  as  to  whether 
incorporation  would  aid  us  in  carrying  on  the  very  beneficial 
things  we  have  already.  I  think  it  has  been  one  of  the  finest 
things  we  have  had,  and  if  there  is  any  way  of  submitting  that 
matter  to  the  membership  at  large,  so  as  to  keep  the  interest  of 
all  members,  I  would  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  George  N.  Van  Derhoef:  The  final  decision  should 
be  by  the  bulk  of  the  Qass  "A"  membership  and  not  of  the  few 
here.  The  membership  would  not  be  satisfied  with  anything  car- 
ried by  sixteen  votes  out  of  ISO  members. 
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President  Kincaid:  What  would  you  think  if  you  sub- 
mitted it  and  only  a  few  Gass  "A"  members  replied? 

Mr.  Ashe  :    You  would  have  to  be  satisfied. 

President  Kincaid:  Suppose  we  submitted  the  proposition 
to  all  Class  "A"  members  and  the  vote  came  back  in  about  the 
same  proportion  as  we  have  had  it  here  today,  would  that  be 
satisfactory  ? 

Mr.  Hopf:  In  that  case,  it  would  be  a  matter  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  to  decide  whether  the  vote  from  the  Asso- 
ciation members  justified  the  continuance  of  the  program  or  not, 
and  I  have  entire  confidence  in  the  Executive  Committee  on  that 
score. 

President  Kincaid:  Your  Executive  Committee  has  sub- 
mitted a  program  today.    You  should  have  confidence  in  it. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Perrin  :  I  move  to  amend  the  motion  to  the  effect 
that  the  question  be  submitted  to  the  Qass  "A'*  members  for  a 
mail  vote. 

Mr.  Ashe  :  I  move  that  the  original  motion  we  voted  on  be 
resubmitted  to  the  entire  membership  by  a  mail  vote. 

Mr.  Perrin  :  I  second  that ;  we  do  not  want  steam-roller 
methods. 

Mr.  Butler:  I  move  to  reconsider  the  previous  motion 
which  was  put  to  vote  and  carried  by  sixteen  to  ten  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative. 

Secretary  Henderschott  :  I  voted  for  it  and  will  second 
the  motion  to  reconsider.  You  must  keep  in  mind  you  have  a 
complicated  proposition.  I  think  we  can  get  a  majority  vote  by 
mail,  and  it  is  useless  to  get  a  vote  on  the  by-laws  unless  the  vote 
on  the  incorporation  is  generally  adopted,  and  we  can  reconsider 
that.  As  I  understand  it,  the  delegates  will  be  satisfied  with  a 
verdict  either  way,  for  or  against  the  two  propositions,  by  mail. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Is  it  customary  in  a  matter  of  this  sort  to  decide 
it  with  a  margin  of  a  few  votes  ? 

Secretary  Henderschott:  It  is  customary  to  decide  by  a 
majority  of  a  quorum.    That  is  parliamentary  law. 

Mr.  Eldridge:  Ordinarily  a  change  of  that  kind  is  by  a 
two-thirds  vote.    I  am  not  familiar  with  your  by-laws. 

Secretary  Henderschott:  Rescind  this  matter  and  resub- 
mit the  matter  to  a  mail  vote. 
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President  Kincaid:  The  motion  is  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  members  to  decide  to  apply  for  a  charter  through 
an  act  of  incorporation. 

Mr.  Dietz:  Is  it  the  spirit  of  the  meeting  to  submit,  with 
this  material  we  are  putting  to  the  members,  the  discussion 
which  "has  occurred  here  in  the  business  meeting? 

President  Kincaid:  That  will  take  quite  a  while  and  some 
expense  to  print.  The  question  now  before  the  house  is  to  re- 
consider the  motion  which  was  passed  approving  the  application 
for  Articles  of  Incorporation  and  a  charter.  (The  motion  was 
put  and  unanimously  carried.) 

President  Kincaid:  That  motion  is  now  before  the  house 
for  consideration. 

Mr.  Eldridge:  Unless  we  have  some  by-laws  to  the  con- 
trary, I  will  read  this  provision  from  Roberts'  Rules  of  Order : 

"Constitutions,  by-laws  and  rules  of  order,  that  have  been 
adopted  and  contain  no  rule  for  their  amendment,  may  be 
amended  at  any  regular  business  meeting  by  a  vote  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  entire  membership ;  or,  if  the  amendment  was  sub- 
mitted in  writing  at  the  previous  regular  business  meeting,  then 
they  may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  those  voting,  a 
quorum  being  present." 

You  may  have  some  other  rules,  but  according  to  general 
parliamentary  law  that  is  undoubtedly  correct. 

Secretary  Henderschott  :  Our  rule  is  a  majority  of  those 
present  and  voting  at  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Bovingdon  :  Unless  we  have  some  rules  that  we  can 
put  in  place  of  this,  it  seems  to  me  that  Roberts'  Rules  of  Order 
should  stand. 

Mr.  Ashe  :  Whatever  is  done,  we  want  to  do  it  in  such  a 
way  that  you  will  maintain  the  great  bulk  of  the  interest  and 
enthusiasm  we  all  now  have.  I  have  had  a  lot  of  experience 
the  way  others  have  had  in  putting  things  through.  There  was 
a  time  when  I  felt  if  I  got  a  majority  vote  of  one  it  was  all  right, 
and  then  I  felt  better  when  I  had  two  or  three,  and  now  I  find 
unless  you  are  unanimous  on  things  you  lose  so  much.  I  think, 
with  due  courtesy  to  those  who  are  willing  to  have  the  motion 
changed,  that  if  we  could  get  some  reasonable  expression  from 
our  membership,  I  think  it  would  satisfy  everybody  if  it  repre- 
sented about  two-thirds.    That  would  be  a  reasonable  margin. 
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Secretary  Henderschott  :    You  must  do  that  by  mail. 

Mr.  Ashe:  Suppose  the  mail  vote  comes  back  and  it  has 
the  same  relationship  to  the  entire  membership  that  the  vote  here 
has.  My  criticism  in  that  case  would  be  the  same  as  in  this  case, 
but  if  there  is  a  substantial  vote  by  mail  from  the  members  in 
favor  of  the  proposition,  I  think  the  minority  would  gladly  abide 
by  it. 

Mr.  Van  Derhoef:  If  the  vote  is  taken  by  mail,  the  simple 
majority  of  t>vo-thirds  of  this  vote  must  decide  it,  because  if  the 
members  do  not  vote  they  are  out  of  it.  The  decision  must  be 
made  on  this  letter  ballot.  If  they  do  not  reply,  the  vote  that  is 
received  must  decide. 

Secretary  Henderschott:  You  must  accept  the  verdict. 
They  have  all  had  a  chance  to  vote. 

Mr.  Eldridge:  Unless  we  have  some  definite  statement  to 
the  contrary  in  our  by-laws,  I  must  still  insist  that  it  requires  a 
two-thirds  vote  for  the  adoption  of  any  change.  I  did  not  read 
the  following  statement  previously  which  follows  just  after  what 
I  did  read: 

"But  each  society  should  adopt  a  rule  for  the  amendment  of 
its  constitution  and  by-laws  and  rules  of  order,  adapted  to  its 
case,  but  always  requiring  previous  notice  and  two-thirds  vote." 

That  is  the  fundamental,  parliamentary  law. 

Mr.  Dietz:    Was  the  original  motion  lost  or  carried? 

President  Kincaid:     It  was  carried,  sixteen  to  ten. 

Mr.  Dietz  :  Our  constitution  requires  but  a  two-thirds  vote, 
as  I  understand  it. 

President  Kincaid:  I  am  not  sure  as  to  that  point.  We 
are  not  amending  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Ashe:     We  are  decidedly  amending  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Butler:  We  have  carried  a  motion  to  reconsider  the 
vote.  That  motion  was  carried  unanimously.  If  I  understand 
parliamentary  law  aright,  the  vote  cast  for  the  original  motion 
is  now  of  no  effect.  We  are  back  to  where  we  were  before  we 
voted  on  the  original  motion. 

President  Kincaid:  The  original  motion  is  now  before  the 
house. 

Mr.  Butler:  I  move  that  the  question  of  applying  for  a 
charter  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  Qass  "A"  members,  the 
vote  to  be  taken  by  mail. 
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Mr.  Gill  :  I  would  say  that  that  is  the  only  course  this  body 
can  take,  because  it  is  incompetent,  by  reason  of  lack  of  numbers, 
to  act  on  the  proposition  here  and  now. 

President  Kincaid:  The  question  is  on  the  motion — on  the 
amendment  to  the  original  motion — ^that  is,  that  the  application 
for  a  charter  and  the  approval  of  the  by-laws  be  submitted  to  the 
membership. 

Mr.  Bovingdon  :  May  I  amend  that  amendment  to  the  effect 
that  even  though  it  is  passed  that  the  discussion  at  this  meeting 
on  this  question  be  included  with  the  matter  which  is  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  Class  "A"  members  for  vote,  to  furnish  them  with  all 
the  evidence  possible?    I  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  Gill:  The  second  amendment  is  that  along  with  the 
statement  of  this  proposition  we  publish  the  discussion  on  this 
subject  and  send  it  along  with  the  other  matter  for  vote  by  mail. 

President  Kincaid:  Are  you  ready  to  vote  on  the  second 
amendment  that  the  discussion  be  printed  and  presented  at  the 
same  time  with — at  the  same  time  that  the  application  for  charter 
and  by-laws  is  presented? 

(The  President  then  put  the  question  to  vote  and  it  is  carried 
by  a  vote  of  thirteen  members  in  favor  and  nine  opposed.) 

President  Kincaid:  The  amendment  is  carried.  We  will 
now  put  the  question  on  the  first  amendment,  which  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  charter  be  submitted  to  the  Gass  "A"  member- 
ship for  mail  vote. 

(The  President  then  put  the  question  to  vote  and  the  motion 
was  unanimously  carried.) 

President  Kincaid:  If  there  is  no  further  business  before 
the  meeting  we  will  now  stand  adjourned. 

ADJOURNED 

After  adjournment  and  while  the  members  were  preparing 
to  depart,- Mr.  Hopf  said: 

"I  think  we  owe  an  acknowledgment  to  those  gentlemen  who 
were  good  enough  to  change  the  motion." 
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